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BLAIR    AND    RIVES,    FRINTERS. 

1846.    • 


HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES. 

February  25, 1845. 

Resolved^  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  directed 
to  receive,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  the  report  of  Lieutenant  (now 
Brevet  Captain)  Fremont's  expedition  of  1843  and  1844  to  Oregon  and 
North  Cahfernia,  as  the  same  shall  be  furnished  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment; and  that  ten  thousand  extra  copies  thereof  be  printed,  together 
with  the  lithographed  maps  and  drawings  accompanying  the  same,  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  present  Congress:  and  also  the  report  of 
the  same  oflGicer,  of  his  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains  in  the  year 
1842,  be  re-printed  with  the  report  of  the  last  expedition,  without  the 
appendix  of  astronomical,  barometrical,  and  meteorological  observations. 


Attest : 


B.  B.  FRENCH, 

C^erk  Ho.  of  Reps. 
By  D.  GOLD, 

Chief  Oerk. 
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NOTICE  TO  THE  READER. 


The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
having  each  ordered  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  two  e;[- 
ploring  expeditions  conducted  foy  me,  to  be  printed  together,  I  have 
deemed  it  regular  and  natural  to  place  the  report  of  1842  first  in  the  ordet 
of  publication,  although  heretofore  printed;  it  being  first  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  first  in  the  progress  of  actual  exploration.  The  two  reports 
naturally  go  together,  the  second  being  a  continuation  of  the  first,  and 
the  two  constituting  parts  of  a  whole,  which  will  require  a  third  expedi- 
tion, now  commencing,  to  complete.  The  first  terminated  at  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  at  the  two  points  of  greatest  interest  in  that  ridge — namely, 
the  South  Pass,  and  Fri.nont's  Peak ;  the  former  being  the  lowest  de- 
pression of  the  mountains,  through  which  the  road  to  Oregon  now  passes, 
and  the  latter  the  highest  elevation,  from  the  base  of  which  four  great 
rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow  in  opposite  directions,  toward  the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun.  The  second,  after  approaching  the  mountains  by  a 
different  route,  connects  with  the  first  expedition  at  the  South  Pass,  and 
thence  finds  the  great  theatre  of  its  labors  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  between  the  Oregon  river  and  North  California.  The  third  expedi- 
tion, now  commencing,  will  be  directed  to  that  section  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  which  gives  rise  to  the  Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
and  the  Rio  Colorado  of  California;  and  will  extend  west  and  southwest 
of  that  section,  so  as  to  examine  the  country  towards  the  Pacific  ocean, 
ascertain  the  lines  of  communication  between  the  mountains  and  the 
ocean  in  that  latitude,  and  complete  the  examination  of  the  Great  Salt 
lake  and  of  the  interesting  region  which  embosoms  it. 

The  map  which  illustrated  the  report  of  1S42  is  now  extended  to  illus- 
trate the  entire  expedition  of  1843-'44,  so  that  a  view  of  both  expeditions 
will  be  presented  together.  This  map  may  have  a  meagre  and  skeleton 
appearance  to  the  general  eye,  but  is  expected  to  be  more  valuable  to 
science  on  that  account,  being  wholly  founded  upon  positive  data  and 
actual  operations  in  the  field.  About  ten  thousand  miles  of  actual  travel- 
ling and  traversing  in  the  wilderness  which  lies  between  the  frontiers 'of 
Missouri  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  almost  every  camping  station  being 
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the  scene  of  astronotxihal  or  barometrical  observations,  furnish  the  ma- 
terials  out  of  which  this  map  has  been  constructed.  Nothing  supposi- 
titious has  been-.aJmitted  upon  it;  so  that,  connecting  with  Captain 
■  Wilkes's  surVey^'f  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  with  the  authentic 
surveys  of  ttj^  State  of  Missouri,  it  fills  upPthe  vast  geographical  chasm 
between  theVe'  two  remote  points,  and  presents  a  connected  and  accurate 
view  of  our.  continent  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

To  >b1s*  geographical  map,  delineating  the  face  of  the  country  over 
whickwe  travelled,  there  is^added  another  in  profile,  showing  the  eleva- 
tJQns/or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific. 
;Sp*it  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  two  of  these  profile  views  are  given, — one 
[\  irom  St.  Louis  to  the  South  Pass,  the  other  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Platte  to  the  same  point.     The  latter  is  the  shortest ;  and  following,  as  it 
does,  the  regular  descent  of  the  river,  and  beibg  seven  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  may  be  tfhat  the  eastern  terminus  of  this  line 
may  furnish  the  point  at  \ichich  the  steamboat  and  the  steam-car  may 
hereafter  meet  and  exchange  carvoes  in  "their  magic  flight  across  this  con- 
tinent.    These  profile  views,  followp^  the  travelling  routes,  of  course 
follow  the  lowest  and  levellest  lin^s,  and  pass  the  mountain  at  the  point 
of  its  greatest  depression ;  but  to  complete  the  view,  and  to  show  the 
highest  points  as  well  as  the  lowest  levels,  many  lofty  peaks  are  sketched 
at  their  proper  elevations,  towering  many  thousands  of  feet  above  the 
travelling  line.     It  may  here  be  excusable  to  suggest  that  these  profile 
maps  here  exhibited  are,  perhaps,  the  most  extended  work  of  the  kind 
ever  constructed,  being  from  St.  Louis  (according  to  the  route  we  trav- 
elled) near  sixteen  hundred  miles  to  the  South  Pass;  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Great  Platte  to  the  same  Pass,  about  one  thousand  more ;  and  then 
another  sixteen  hundred  from  that  Pass  to  the  tidewater  of  the  Oregon  ; 
in  all,  about  four  thousand  miles  of  profile  mapping,  founded  upon  irearly 
four  hundred  barometrical  positions,  with  views  sketched  and  facts  noted 
in  the  field  as  we  went. 

In  the  departments  of  geological  and  botanical  science,  I  have  not  ven- 
tured to  advance  aay  opinions  on  my  own  imperfect  knowledge  of  those 
•  branches,  but  have  submitted  all  my  specimeps  to  the  enlightened  judg- 
ment of  Dr.  Torrey,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Dr.  Hall,  of  New  York,  who  have 
kindly  classified  and  arranged  all  that  I  was  able  to  submit  to  them. 
The  botanical  observations  of  Dr.  Torrey  will  be  furnished  in  full  here- 
after, there  not  being  time  to  complete  them  now.  The  remarks  of  Dr. 
Hall,  on  the  reolo&ical  specimens  furnished  to  him,  will  be  found  in  an 
appendix  to  the  report ;  and  to  his  palaeontological  skill  I  am  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  an  oolitic  formation  in  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky 


mountains,  which  farther  examination  may  prove  to  assimilate  the  geol- 
ogy of  the  New  to  that  of  the  Old  World  in  a  rare  particular,  which  had 
not  before  been  discovered  in  either  of  the  two  Americas.  Unhappily, 
much  of  what  we  had  collected  was  lost  by  accidents  of  serious  import 
to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  our  animals  and  collections.  In  the  gorges  and 
ridges  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  of  the  Alta  California,  we  lost  fourteen  horses 
and  mules,  falling  from  rocks  or  precipices  into  chasms  or  rivers,  bottom- 
less to  us  and  to  them,  and  one  of  them  loaded  with  bales  of  plants  col- 
lected on  a  line  of  two  thousand  miles  of  travel ;  and,  when  almost  home, 
our  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas  was  deluged  by  the  great  flood 
which,  lower  down,  spread  terror  and  desolation  on  the  borders  of  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  and  by  which  great  damage  was  done  to  our 
remaining  perishable  specimens,  all  wet  and  saturated  with  water,  and 
which  we  had  no  lime  to  dry.  Still,  what  is  saved  will  be  some  respec- 
table contribution  to  botanical  science,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  care  of  Dr. 
Torrey ;  and  both  in  geology  and  botany  the  maps  will  be  of  great  value, 
the  profile  view  showing  the  elevations  at  which  the  specimens  were 
found,  and  the  geographical  map  showing  the  localities  from  which  they 
come. 

The  astronomical  observations,  taken  with  good  instruments,  have  been 
tested,  where  they  were  most  important,  by  a  threefold  computation, — 
one  by  Professor  Walker,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  astronomical  reputation 
is  so  great;  another  by  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Hubbard,  a  promising  young 
mathematician  from  Connecticut;  the  third  by  myself  j  so  that  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  may  well  be  relied  upon. 

In  sketching  the  topographical  features  of  the  country,  a  branch  ot 
science  in  Virhich  he  had  been  professionally  educated,  Mr.  Charles  Preuss 
had  been  my  assistant  in  both  expeditions;  and  to  his  extraordinary  skill, 
supported  by  the  pleeisure  he  felt  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  continuous  topographical  sketches  of  the  regions  through 
which  we  passed,  and  which  were  never  interrupted  by  any  extremity  of 
fatigue  or  privation. 

The*barometrical  and  meteorological  observations  were  carefully  made 
with  good  instruments,  and  admit  of  no  material  error  beyond  the  minute 
deviations  inseparable  from  such  operations. 

The  third  expedition,  now  commencing,  is  undertaken  with  more 
ample  means  than  the  two  former;  and  being  directed  to  a  region  so  in- 
teresting in  itself,  and  so  new  to  science,  can  liardly  fail  to  requite  the 
enterprise  which  explores  it. 

The  report,  or  narrative,  of  this  extended  expedition,  like  the  maps 
which  illustrate  it,  will  be  strictly  confinyd  to  what  was  seen,  and  to  what 


is  necessary  to  show  the  face  and  character  of  the  country,  and  to  add 
something  to  science  while  fulfilling  the  instructions  of  the  government, 
which  chiefly  contemplated  a  military  topographical  survey.  A  greater 
degree  of  popular  interest  might  have  been  imparted  to  it  by  admitting  a 
greater  latitude  of  detail,  but  it  was  deemed  best  to  adhere  to  the  rigorous 
character  of  a  report^  and  to  present  nothing,  either  in  the  narrative  or  in 
the  maps,  which  was  not  the  result  of  positive  observation. 

J.  C.  FREMONT, 

Brevet  CapU  2hp.  Eng. 
Washington  City,  Marehf  1845. 
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REPORT. 


Washington,  March  1, 1843. 
To  Colonel  J.  J.  Abert, 

Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers : 

.  Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  orders  to  explore  and  report  upon  the  country 
'  between  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  line  of  the  Kansas  and  Great  Platte  rivers,  I  sat  out  from 
Washington  city  on  the  2d  day  of  May,  1842,  and  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  by 
way  of  New  York,  the  22d  of  May,  where  the  necessary  preparations  were 
completed,  and  the  expedition  commenced.  I  proceeded  in  a  steamboat  to 
Chouteau's  landing,  about  four  hundred  miles  by  water  from  St.  Louis, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  whence  we  proceeded  twelve 
miles  to  Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau's  trading-house,  where  we  completed  our 
final  arrangements  for  the  expedition. 

Bad  weather,  which  interfered  with  astronomical  observations,  delayed 
us  several  days  in  the  early  part  of  June  at  this  post,  which  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kansas  river,  about  ten  miles  above  the  mouth,  and  six  be- 
yond the  western  boundary  of  Missouri.  The  sky  cleared  off  at  length, 
and  we  were  enabled  to  determine  our  position,  in  longitude  94°  25'  46", 
and  latitude  39°  5'  57".  The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  700  feet. 
Our  camp,  in  the  mean  time,  presented  an  animated  and  bustling  scene. 
All  were  busily  occupied  in  completing  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
our  campaign  in  the  wilderness,  and  profiting  by  this  short  delay  on  the 
verge  of  civilization,  to  provide  ourselves  with  all  the  little  essentials  to 
comfort  in  the  nomadic  life  we  were  to  lead  for  the  ensuing  summer 
months.  Gradually,  however,  everything — the  muteriel  of  the  camp,  men, 
horses,  and  even  mules — settled  into  its  place,  and  by  the  J  0th  we  were 
ready  to  depart;  but,  before  we  mount  our  horses,  I  will  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  party  with  which  I  performed  this  service. 

I  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Louis  twenty-one  men,  prin- 
cipally Creole  and  Canadian  voyageurs^  who  had  become  familiar  with 
f  prairie  life  in  the  service  of  the  fur  companies  in  the  Indian  country.  Mr. 
Charles  Preuss,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  my  assistant  in  the  topographi- 
cal part  of  the  survey.  L.  Maxwell,  of  Kaskaskia,  had  been  engaged  as 
hunter,  and  Christopher  Carson  (more  familiarly  known,  for  his  exploits  in 
the  mountains,  as  Kit  Carson)  was  our  guide.  The  persons  engaged  in 
St  Louis  were : 

Clement  Lambert,  J.  B.  L'Esperance,  J.  B.  LelSvre,  Benjamin  Potra, 
Louis  Gouin,  J.  B.  Dumes,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Franfois  Tessier,  Benjamin 
Cadoite,  Joseph  Clement,  Daniel  Siraonds,  Leonard  Benoit,  Michel  Morly, 
Baptiste  Bernier,  Honore  Ayot,  Franyois  Latulippe,  Franfois  Badeau, 
Louis  Menard,  Joseph  Ruelle,  Moise  Chardonnais,  Auguste  Janisse,  Ra- 
phael Proue. 
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In  addition  to  these,  Henry  Brant,  son  of  Col.  J.  B.  Brant,  of  St.  Louis, 
a  young  man  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  Randolph,  a  lively  boy  of 
twelve,  son  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  accompanied  me,  for  the  de- 
velopment of  mind  and  body  which  such  an  expedition  would  give.  We 
were  all  well  armed  and  mounted,  with  the  exception  of  eight  men,  who 
conducted  as  many  carts,  in  which  were  packed  our  stores,  with  the  bag- 
gage and  instruments,  and  which  were  each  drawn  by  two  mules.  A  few 
loose  horses,  and  four  oxen,  which  had  been  added  to  our  stock  of  pro- 
visions, completed  the  train.  We  sat  out  on  the  morning  of  the  lOth, 
which  happened  to  be  Friday — a  circumstance  which  our  men  did  not  fidl 
to  remember  and  recall  during  the  hardships  and  vexations  of  the  ensu- 
ing journey.  Mr.  Cyprian  Chouteau,  to  whose  kindness,  during  our  stay 
at  his  house,  we  were  much  indebted,  accompanied  us  several  miles  on 
our  way,  until  we  met  an  Indian,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  conduct  us 
on  the  first  thirty  or  forty  miles,  where  he  was  to  consign  us  to  the  ocean  , 
of  prairie,  which,  we  were  told,  stretched  without  interruption  almost  to 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

From  the  belt  of  wood  which  borders  the  Kansas,  in  which  we  had 
passed  several  good-looking  Indian  farms,  we  suddenly  emerged  on  the 
prairies,  which  received  us  at  the  outset  with  some  of  their  striking  char- 
acteristics ;  for  here  and  there  rode  an  Indian,  and  but  a  few  miles  distant 
heavy  clouds  of  smoke  were  rolling  before  the  fire.  In  about  ten  miles 
we  reached  the  Santa  ¥i  road,  along  which  we  continued  for  a  short  time, 
and  encamped  early  on  a  small  stream;  having  travelled  about  eleven 
miles.  During  our  journey,  it  was  the  customary  practice  to  encamp  an 
hour  or  two  before  sunset,  when  the  carts  were  disposed  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  barricade  around  a  circle  some  eighty  yards  in  diameter.  The 
tents  were  pitched,  and  the  horses  hobbled  and  turned  loose  to  graze; 
and  but  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  cooks  of  the  messes,  of  which 
there  were  four,  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the  evening  meal.  At 
nightfall  the  horses,  mules,  and  oxen  were  driven  in,  and  picketed — 
that  is,  secured  by  a  halter,  of  which  one  end  was  tied  to  a  small  steel- 
shod  picket,«nd  driven  into  the  ground ;  the  halter  being  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long,  which  enabled  them  to  obtain  a  little  food  during  the  night 
When  we  had  reached  a  part  of  the  country  where  such  a  precaution  be- 
came necessary,  the  carts  being  regularly  arranged  for  defending  the 
camp,  guard  was  mounted  at  eight  o'clock,  consistmg  of  three  men,  who 
were  relieved  every  two  hours ;  the  morning  watch  being  horse  guard  for 
the  day.  At  daybreak  the  camp  was  roused,  the  animals  turned  loose  to 
graze,  and  breakfast  generally  over  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  when 
we  resumed  our  march,  making  regularly  a  halt  at  noon  for  one  or  two  v 
hours.  Such  was  usually  the  order  of  the  day,  except  when  accident  of  ^ 
country  forced  a  variation ;  which,  however,  happened  but  rarely.  We 
travelled  the  next  day  along  the  Santa  F<  road,  which  we  left  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  encamped  late  in  the  evening  on  a  small  creek,  called  by  the 
Indians  Mishmagwi.  Just  as  we  arrived  at  camp,  one  of  the  horses  set 
off  at  full  speed  on  his  return,  and  was  followed  by  others.  Several  men 
were  sent  in  pursuit,  and  returned  with  the  fugitives  about  midnight, 
with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  did  not  make  his  appearance  until 
morning.  He  had  lost  his  way  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  slept  on 
the  prairie.  Shortly  after  midnight  it  began  to  rain  heavily,  and,  as  our 
tents  were  of  light  and  thin  cloth,  they  offered  but  little  obstruction  to 
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rain  •,  we  were  all  well  soaked,  and  glad  when  morning  came.  We  had  a 
rainy  march  on  the  12ih,  but  the  weather  grew  fine  as  the  day  advanced. 
We  encamped  in  a  remarkably  beautiful  situation  on  the  Kansas  bluffs, 
which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  river  valley,  here  from  three  to  four 
miles  wide.  The  central  portion  was  occupied  by  a  broad  belt  of  heavy 
timber,  and  nearer  the  hills  the  prairies  were  of  the  richest  verdure.  One 
of  the  oxen  was  killed  here  for  food. 

We  reached  the  ford  of  the  Kansas  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th, 
where  the  river  was  two  hundred  and  thirty  yards  wide,  and  commenced 
immediately  preparations  for  crossing.  I  had  expected  to  find  the  river 
fordable;  but  it  had  been  swollen  by  the  late  rains,  and  was  sweeping  by 
with  an  angry  current,  yellow  and  turbid  as  the  Missouri.  Up  to  this 
point,  the  road  we  had  travelled  was  a  remarkably  fine  one,  well  beaten, 
and  level— the  usual  road  of  a  prairie  country.  By  our  route,  the  ford  was 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river.  Several  mounted 
men  led  the  way  into  the  stream,  to  swim  across.  The  animals  were 
driven  in  after  them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  had  reached  the  opposite 
bank  in  safety,  with  the  exception  of  the  oxen,  which  swam  some  dis- 
tance down  the  river,  and,  returning  to  the  right  bank,  were  not  got  over 
until  the  next  morning.  In  the  mean  time,  the  carts  had  been  unloaded 
and  dismantled,  and  an  India-rubber  boat,  which  I  had  brought  with  me 
for  the  survey  of  the  Platte  river,  placed  in  the  water.  The  boat  was 
twenty  feet  long  and  five  broad,  and  on  it  were  placed  the  body  and 
wheels  of  a  cart,  with  the  load  belonging  to  it,  and  three  men  with  paddles. 

The  velocity  of  the  current, ^nd  the  inconvenient  freight,  rendering  it 
difiicult  to  be  managed,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  one  of  our  best  swimmers,  took 
in  his  teeth  a  line  attached  to  the  boat,  and  swam  ahead  in  order  to  reach 
a  footing  as  soon  as  possible,  and  assist  in  drawing  her  over.  In  this  man- 
ner, six  passages  had  been  successfully  made,  and  as  many  carts  with 
their  contents,  and  a  greater  portion  of  the  party  deposited  on  the  left 
bank  ;  but  night  was  drawing  near,  and,  in  our  anxiety  to  have  all  over 
before  the  darkness  closed  in,  I  put  upon  the  boat  the  remaining  two 
carts,  with  their  accompanying  load.  The  man  at  the  helm  was  timid  on 
water,  and,  in  his  alarm,  capsized  the  boat  Carts,  barrels,  boxes,  and 
bales  were  in  a  moment  floating  down  the  current ;  but  all  the  men  who 
were  on  the  shore  jumped  into  the  water,  without  stopping  to  think  V 
they  could  swim,  and  almost  everything — even  heavy  articles,  such  as 
guns  and  lead — was  recovered. 

Two  of  the  men,  who  could  not  swim,  came  nigh  being  drowned,  and 
all  the  sugar  belonging  to  one  of  the  messes  wasted  its  sweets  on  the 
muddy  waters ;  but  our  heaviest  loss  was  a  bag  of  cofiee,  which  contained 
nearly  all  our  provision.  It  was  a  loss  which  none  but  a  traveller  in  a 
strange  and  inhospitable  country  can  appreciate;  and  often  afterward, 
when  excessive  toil  and  long  marching  had  overcome  us  with  fatigue  and 
weariness,  we  remembered  and  mourned  over  our  loss  in  the  Kansas. 
Carson  and  Maxwell  had  been  much  in  the  water  yesterday,  and  both,  in 
consequence,  were  taken  ill.  The  former  continuing  so,  I  remained  in 
camp.  A  number  of  Kansas  Indians  visited  us  to-day.  Going  up  to  one 
of  the  groups  who  were  scattered  among  the  trees,  I  found  one  sitting  on 
the  ground,  among  some  of  the  men,  gravely  and  fluently  speaking 
French,  with  as  much  facility  and  as  little  embarrassment  as  any  of  my 
own  party,  who  were  nearly  all  of  French  origin. 
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On  all  sides  was  heard  the  strange  language  of  his  own  people,  wild, 
and  harmonizing  well  with  their  appearance.  I  listened  to  him  for  some 
time  with  feelings  of  strange  curiosity  and  interest.  He  was  now  appa- 
rently thirty-five  years  of  age ;  and,  on  inquiry,  I  learned  that  he  had  been 
at  St.  Louis  when  a  boy,  and  there  had  learned  the  French  language. 
From  one  or  the  Indian  women  1  obtained  a  fine  cow  and  calf  in  exchange 
for  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Several  of  them  brought  us  vegetables,  pumpkins, 
onions,  beans,  and  lettuce.  One  of  them  brought  butter,  and  from  a  half- 
breed  near  the  river  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  some  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  of  coffee.  The  dense  timber  in  which  we  had  encamped  inter- 
fered with  astronomical  observations,  and  our  wet  and  damaged  stores 
required  exposure  to  the  sun.  Accordingly  the  tents  were  struck  early 
the  next  morning,  and,  leaving  camp  at  six  o'clock,  we  moved  about 
seven  miles  up  the  river,  to  a  handsome,  open  prairie,  some  twenty  feet 
above  the  water,  where  the  fine  grass  afibrded  a  luxurious  repast  to  our 
horses. 

During  the  day  we  occupied  ourselves  in  making  astronomical  obser- 
vations, m  order  to  lay  down  the  country  to  this  place ;  it  being  our  cus- 
tom to  keep  up  our  map  regularly  in  the  field,  which  we  found  attended 
with  many  advantages.  The  men  were  kept  busy  in  drying  the  provis- 
ions, painting  the  cart-covers,  and  otherwise  completing  our  equipage, 
until  the  afternoon,  when  powder  was  distributed  to  them,  and  they  spent 
some  hours  in  firing  at  a  mark.  We  were  now  fairly  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try, and  it  began  to  be  time  to  prepare  for  the  chances  of  the  wilderness. 

Friday^  June  17. — The  weather  yesterday  had  not  permitted  us  to  make 
the  observations  I  was  desirous  to  obtain  here,  and  I  therefore  did  not 
move  to  day.  The  people  continued  their  target  firing.  In  the  steep  bank 
of  the  river  here,  were  nests  of  innumerable  swallows,  into  one  of  which  a 
large  prairie-snake  had  got  about  half  his  body,  and  ^vas  occupied  in  eat- 
ing the  young  birds.  The  old  ones  were  flying  about  in  great  distress, 
darting  at  him,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to  drive  him  off.  A  shot  wound- 
ed him,  and,  being  killed,  he  was  cut  open,  and  eighteen  young  swallows 
were  found  in  his  body.  A  sudden  storm  that  burst  upon  us  in  the  after- 
noon, cleared  away  in  a  brilliant  sunset,  followed  by  a  clear  night,  which 
eftabled  us  to  determine  our  position  in  longitude  95^  38'  05",  and  in  lati- 
tude 390  06'  40". 

A  party  of  emigrants  to  the  Columbia  river,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
White,  an  agent  of  the  government  In  Oregon  Territory,  were  about  three 
weeks  in  advance  of  us.  They  consisted  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
There  were  sixty-four  men,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen  families.  They  had 
a  considerable  number  of  cattle,  and  were  transporting  their  household 
furniture  in  large  heavy  wagons.  I  understood  that  there  had  been  much 
sickness  among  them,  and  that  they  had  lost  several  children.  (.)ne  of 
the  party,  who  had  lost  his  child,  and  whose  wife  was  very  ill,  had  left 
them. about  one  hundred  miles  hence  on  the  prairies;  and  as  a  hunter, 
who  had  accompanied  them,  visited  our  camp  this  evening,  we  availed 
ourselves  of  his  return  to  the  States  to  write  to  our  friends. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  was  very  unpleasant.  A  fine  rain  was  falling, 
with  cold  wind  firom  the  north,  and  mists  made  the  river-hills  look  dark 
and  gloomy.  We  left  our  camp  at  seven,  journeying  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills  which  border  the  Kansas  valley,  generally  about  three  miles  wade, 
and  extremely  rich.     We  halted  for  dinner,  after  a  march  of  about  thir- 
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teen  miles,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  many  little  tributaries  to  the  Kan- 
sas, which  look  like  trenches  in  the  prairie, 2lnd  arc  usually  well  timbered. 
After  crossing  this  stream,  I  rode  off  some  miles  to  the  left,  attracted  by 
the  appearance  of  a  cluster  of  huts  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vermillion.  Ic 
was  a  large  but  deserted  Kansas  village,  scattered  in  an  open  wood,  along 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  on  a  spot  chosen  with  the  customary  Indian 
fondness  for  beauty  of  scenery.  The  Pawnees  had  attacked  it  in  the 
early  spring.  Some  of  the  houses  were  burnt,  and  others  blackened  with 
smoke,  and  weeds  were  already  getting  possession  of  the  cleared  places. 
Riding  up  the  Vermillion  river,  I  reached  the  ford  in  time  to  meet  the 
carts,  and,  crossing,  encamped  on  its  western  side.  The  weather  contin- 
ued cool,  the  thermometer  being  this  evening  as  low  as  49^ ;  but  the 
night  was  sufficiently  clear  for  astronomical  observations,  which  placed 
us  in  longitude  96^  04'  07",  and  latitude  39°  15'  19".  At  sunset  the  ba- 
rometer was  at  28.845,  thermometer  64P. 

We  breakfasted  the  next  morning  at  half- past  five,  and  left  our  encamp- 
ment early.  The  morning  was  cool,  the  thermometer  being  at  45^.  Quit- 
ting the  river  bottom,  the  road  ran  along  the  uplands,  over  a  rolling  coun- 
try, generally  in  view  of  the  Kansas,  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  distant. 
Many  large  boulders,  of  a  very  compact  sandstone,  of  various  shades  of 
red,  some  of  them  four  or  five  tons  in  weight,  were  scattered  along  the 
hills ;  and  many  beautiful  plants  in  flower,  among  which  the  amorpha  ca- 
nc^ccff;?  was  a  characteristic,  enlivened  the  green  of  the  prairie.  At  the 
heads  of  the  ravines  I  remarked,  occasionally,  thickets  oi  $alix  longifolia^ 
the  most  common  willow  of  the  country.  We  travelled  nineteen  miles, 
and  pitched  our  tents  at  evening  on  the  head- waters  of  a  small  creek,  now 
nearly  dry,  but  having  in  its  bed  several  fine  springs.  The  barometer  in- 
dicated a  considerable  rise  in  the  country — here  about  fourteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea — and  the  increased  elevation  appeared  already  to  have 
some  slight  influence  upon  the  vegetation.  The  night  was  cold,  with  a 
heavy  dew ;  the  thermometer  at  10  p.  m.,  standing  at  46^,  barometer  28.483. 
Our  position  was  in  longitude  96^  14'  49",  and  latitude  39°  30'  40". 

The  morning  of  the  20th  was  fine,  with  a  southerly  breeze,  and  a  bright 
sky ;  and  at  7  o'clock  we  were  on  the  march.  The  country  to-day  was 
rather  more  broken,  rising  still,  and  covered  everywhere  with  fragments 
of  siliceous  limestone,  particularly  on  the  summits,  where  they  were  small, 
and  thickly  strewed  as  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  In  these  exposed 
situations  grew  but  few  plants ;  though,  whenever  the  soil  was  good  and 
protected  from  the  winds,  in  the  creek  bottoms  and  ravines,  and  on  the 
slopes,  they  flourished  abundantly ;  among  them,  the  amorpha  still  re- 
taining its  characteristic  place.  We  crossed,  at  10  a.  m.,  the  Big  Vermillion, 
which  has  a  rich  bottom  of  about  one  mile  in  breadth,  one- third  of  which 
is  occupied  by  timber.  Making  our  usual  halt  at  noon,  after  a  day's 
march  of  twenty-four  miles,  we  reached  the  Big  Blue,  ^d  encamped  on 
the  uplands  of  the  western  side,  near  a  small  creek,  where  was  a  fine 
large  spring  of  very  cold  water.  This  is  a  clear  and  handsome  stream, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  running,  with  a  rapid  current, 
through  a  well-timbered  valley.  To-day  antelope  were  seen  running 
over  the  hilN,  ond  at  evening  f /ars^n  b^'^^jht  ns  a  fine  d':cr.  Lo::gitudc 
oi  the  camp  96^  32^  35",  latitude  39°  45'  08".  Thermometer  at  sunset 
75^.  A  pleasant  southerly  breeze  and  fine  morning  had  given  place  to  a 
gale^  with  indications  of  bad  weather ;  when,  after  a  march  of  tea  miles, 
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we  halted  to  noon  on  a  small  creek,  where  the  water  stood  in  deep  pools. 
In  the  bank  of  the  creek  limestone  made  its  appearance  in  a  stratum  about 
one  foot  thick.  In  the  afternoon,  the  people  seemed  to  suffer  for  want  of  wa- 
ter. The  road  led  along  a  high  dry  ridge ;  dark  lines  of  timber  indicated 
the  heads  of  streams  in  the  plains  below ;  but  there  was  no  water  near, 
and  the  day  was  very  oppressive,  with  a  hot  wind,  and  the  thermometer 
at  90^.  Along  our  route  the  amorpha  has  been  in  ver^  abundant  but  va- 
riable bloom — in  some  places,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  purple  clus- 
ters ;  in  others,  without  a  flower.  It  seems  to  love  best  the  sunny  slopee, 
with  a  dark  soil  and  southern  exposure.  Everywhere  the  rose  is  met 
with,  and  reminds  us  of  cultivated  gardens  and  civilization.  It  is  scat- 
tered over  the  prairies  in  small  bouquets,  and,  when  glittering  in  the  dews 
and  waving  in  the  pleasant  breeze  of  the  early  morning,  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  prairie  flowers.  The  arlemisiaj  absinthe,  or  prairie  sage,  as 
it  is  variously  called,  is  increasing  in  size,  and  glitters  like  silver,  as  the 
southern  breeze  turns  up  its  leaves  to  the  sun.  All  these  plants  have 
their  insect  inhabitants,  variously  colored ;  taking  generally  the  hue  of 
the  flower  on  which  they  live.  The  artemisia  has  its  small  fly  accompa- 
nying it  through  every  change  of  elevation  and  latitude;  and  wherever  I 
have  seen  the  asctepias  tuberof<a^  I  have  always  remarked,  too,  on  the 
flower  a  large  butterfly,  so  nearly  resembling  it  in  color,  as  to  be  distin- 
guishable at  a  little  distance  only  by  the  motion  of  its  wings.  Travelling 
on  the  fresh  traces  of  the  Oregon  emigrants,  relieves  a  little  the  loneliness 
of  the  road ;  and  to-night,  after  a  march  of  twenty-two  miles,  we  halted 
on  a  small  creek,  which  had  been  one  of  their  encampments.  As  we  ad- 
vance westward,  the  soil  appears  to  be  getting  more  sandy,  and  the  sur- 
face-rock, an  erratic  deposite  of  sand  and  gravel,  rests  here  on  a  bed  of 
coarse  yellow  and  gray  and  very  friable  sandstone.  Evening  closed  over 
with  rain  and  its  usual  attendant,  hordes  of  mosquitoes,  with  which  we 
were  annoyed  for  the  flrst  time. 
y  June  22. — We  enjoyed  at  breakfest  this  morning  a  luxury,  very  unusual 
in  this  country,  in  a  cup  of  excellent  coffee,  with  cream  from  our  cow. 
Being  milked  at  night,  cream  was  thus  had  in  the  morning.  Our  mid-day 
halt  was  at  Wyeth's  creek,  in  the  bed  of  which  were  numerous  boulders 
of  dark  ferruginous  sandstone,  mingled  with  others  of  the  red  sandstone, 
already  mentioned.  Here  a  pack  of  cards,  lying  loose  on  the  grass,  mark- 
ed an  encampment  of  our  Oregon  emigrants;  and  it  was  at  the  close  of 
the  day  when  we  made  our  bivouac  in  the  midst  of  some  well-timbered 
ravines  near  the  Little  Blue,  twenty-four  miles  from  our  camp  of  the  pre- 
ceding night.  Crossing  the  next  morning  a  number  of  handsome  creeks, 
with  clear  water  and  sandy  beds,  we  reached,  at  10  a.  m.,  a  very  beautiful 
wooded  stream,  about  thirty-five  feet  wide,  called  Sandy  creek,  and  some- 
times, as  the  Ottoes  fi-equently  winter  there,  the  Ottoe  fork.  The  country 
has  become  very  sandy,  and  the  plants  less  varied  and  abundant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amorpha^  which  rivals  the  grass  in  quantity,  though 
not  so  forward  as  it  has  been  found  to  the  eastward. 

At  the  Big  Trees,  where  we  had  intended  to  noon,  no  water  was  to  be 
found.  The  bed  of  the  little  creek  was  perfectly  dry,  and  on  the  adjacent 
sandy  bottom  cacti^  for  the  first  time,  made  their  appearance.  We  made 
here  a  short  delay  in  search  of  water;  and,  after  a  hard  day's  march  of 
twenty-eight  miles,  encamped,  at  5  o'clock,  on  the  Little  Blue,  where 
our  arrival  made  a  scene  of  the  Arabian  desert.    As  fest  as  they  arrived, 
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men  and  horses  rushed  into  the  stream^  where  they  bathed  and  drank  to- 
gether in  common  enjoyment.     We  were  now  in  the  range  of  the  Paw- 
nees, who  were  accustomed  to  infest  this  part  of  the  country,  stealing 
horses  from  companies  on  their  way  to  the  mountains,  and,  when  in  suffi- 
cient force,  openly  attacking  and  plundering  them,  and  subjecting  them 
to  various  kinds  of  insult.  For  the  first  time,  therefore,  guard  was  mount- 
ed to-night.    Our  route  the  next  morning  lay  up  the  valley,  which,  bor- 
dered by  hills  with  graceful  slopes,  looked  uncommonly  green  and  beau- 
tiful.   The  stream  was  about  fifty  feet  wide,  and  three  or  four  deep, 
fringed  by  cotton  wood  and  willow,  with  frequent  groves  of  oak  tenanted 
by  flocks  of  turkeys.     Game  here,  too,  made  its  appearance  in  greater 
plenty.    Elk  were  frequently  seen  on  the  hills,  and  now  and  then  an  an- 
telope bounded  across  our  path,  or  a  deer  broke  from  the  groves.    The 
•  Toad  in  the  afternoon  was  over  the  tipper  prairies,  several  miles  from  the 
river,  and  we  encamped  at  sunset  on  one  of  its  small  tributaries,  where 
an  abundance  of  prele  (equisetum)  afforded  fine  forage  to  our  tired  ani- 
mals.    We  had  travelled  thirty-one  miles.    A  heavy  bank  of  black  clouds 
in  the  west  came  on  us  in  a  storm  between  nine  and  ten,  preceded  by  a 
violent  wind.    The  rain  fell  in  such  torrents  that  it  was  difficult  to  breathe 
fiicing  the  wind,  the  thunder  rolled  incessantly,  and  the  whole  sky  was 
tremulous  with  lightning ;  now  and  then  illuminated  by  a  blinding  flash, 
succeeded  by  pitchy  darkness.     Carson  had  the  watch  from  ten  to  mid- 
night, and  to  him  had  been  assigned  our  young  compagnons  de  voyage^ 
Messrs.  Brant  and  R.  Benton.    This  was  their  first  night  on  guard,  and 
such  an  introduction  did  not  augur  very  auspiciously  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  expedition.     Many  things  conspired  to  render,  their  situation  uncom- 
fortable ;  stories  of  desperate  and  bloody  Indian  fights  were  rife  in  the 
camp;  our  position  was  badly  chosen,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  timbered 
hollows,  and  occupying  an  area  of  several  hundred  feet,  so  that  necessa- 
rily the  guards  were  far  apart ;  and  now  and  then  I  could  hear  Randolph, 
as  if  relieved  by  the  sound  of  a  voice  in  the  darkness,  calling  out  to  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  to  direct  his  attention  to  some  imaginary  alarm; 
but  they  stood  it  out,  and  took  their  turn  regularly  afterward. 

The  next  morning  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  false  alarms  to  which  all 
parties  in  these  wild  regions  are  subject  Proceeding  up  the  valley,  ob- 
jects were  seen  on  the  opposite  hills,  which  disappeared  before  a  glass 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  A  man  who  was  a  short  distance 
in  the  rear,  came  spurring  up  in  great  haste,  shouting  Indians !  Indians ! 
He  had  been  near  enough  to  see  and  count  them,  according  to  his  report, 
and  had  made  out  twenty-seven.  I  immediately  halted,  arms  were  ex- 
amined and  put  in  order ;  the  usual  preparations  made ;  and  Kit  Carson, 
springing  upon  one  of  the  hunting  horses,  crossed  the  river,  and  galloped 
off  into  the  opposite  prairies,  to  obtain  some  certain  intelligence  of  their 
movements. 

Mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  without  a  saddle,  and  scouring  bareheaded 
over  the  prairies.  Kit  was  one  of  the  finest  pictures  of  a  horseman  I  have 
ever  seen.  A  short  time  enabled  him  to  discover  that  the  Indian  war 
party  of  twenty-seven  consisted  of  six  elk,  who  had  been  gazing  curiously 
at  our  caravan  as  it  passed  by,  and  were  now  scampering  off  at  full  speed. 
This  was  our  first  alarm,  and  its  excitement  broke  agreeably  on  the  mo- 
notony of  the  day.  At  our  noon  halt,  the  men  were  exercised  at  a  target ; 
and  in  the  evening  we  pitched  our  tents  at  a  Pawnee  encampment  of  last 
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July.  They  had  apparently  killed  buflfalo  here,  as  many  bones  were 
lying  about,  and  the  frames  where  the  hides  had  been  stretched  were  yet 
standing.  The  road  of  the  day  had  kept  the  valley,  which  is  sometimes 
rich  and  well  timbered,  though  the  country  is  generally  sandy.  Mingled 
with  the  usual  plants,  a  thistle  {carduus  leticographus)  had  for  the  last 
day  or  two  made  its  appearance ;  and  along  the  river  bottom,  tradescantia 
{virginica)  and  milk  plant  (asdepias  syriaca*^)  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

Our  march  to-day  had  been  twenty-one  miles,  and  the  astronomical  ob- 
servations gave  us  a  chronometric  longitude  of  98°  22'  12",  and  latitude 
40*^  26'  60".  We  were  moving  forward  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  in 
about  five  miles  reached  a  fork  of  the  Blue,  where  the  road  leaves  that 
river,  and  crosses  over  to  the  Platte.  No  water  was  to  be  found  on  the 
dividing  ridge,  and  the  casks  were  filled,  and  the  animals  here  allowed  a  ' 
short  repose.  The  road  led  across  a  high  and  level  prairie  ridge,  where 
were  but  few  plants,  and  those  principally  thistle  (carduus  lexjtcbgraphus^) 
and  a  kind  of  dwarf  artemisia.  Antelope  were  seen  frequently  during 
the  morning,  which  was  very  stormy.  Squalls  of  rain,  with  thunder  and 
lightning,  were  around  us  in  every  direction ;  and  while  we  were  envel- 
oped in  one  of  them,  a  flash,  which  seemed  to  scorch  our  eyes  as  it 
passed,  struck  in  the  prairie  within  a  few  hundred  feet,  sending  up  a 
column  of  dust. 

Crossing  on  the  way  several  Pawnee  roads  to  the  Arkansas,  we  reach- 
ed, in  about  twenty-one  miles  from  our  halt  on  the  Blue,  what  is  called 
the  coast  of  the  Nebraska,  or  Platte  river.  This  had  seemed  in  the  dis- 
tance a  range  of  high  and  broken  hills;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  were 
found  to  be  elevations  of  forty  to  sixty  feet,  into  which  the  wind  had 
worked  the  sand.  They  were  covered  with  the  usual  fine  grasses  of  the 
country,  and  bordered  the  eastern  side  of  the  ridge  on  a  breadth  of  about 
two  miles.  Change  of  soil  and  country  appeared  here  to  have  produced 
some  change  in  the  vegetation.  Ckcti  were  numerous,  and  all  the  plants 
of  the  region  appeared  to  flourish  among  the  warm  hills.  Among  them 
the  amorphay  in  full  bloom,  was  remarkable  for  its  large  and  luxuriant 
purple  clusters.  From  the  foot  of  the  coast,  a  distance  of  two  miles  across 
the  level  bottom  brought  us  to  our  encampment  on  the  shore  of  the  river, 
about  twenty  miles  below  the  head  of  Grand  island,  which  lay  extended 
before  us,  covered  with  dense  and  heavy  woods.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Kansas,  according  to  our  reckoning,  we  had  travelled  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles ;  and  the  geological  formation  of  the  country  we  had 
passed  over,  consisted  of  lime  and  sandstone,  covered  by  the  same  erratic 
deposite  of  sand  and  gravel  which  forms  the  sur&ce  rock  of  the  prairies 
between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Except  in  some  occasional 
limestone  boulders,  I  had  met  with  no  fossils.  The  elevation  of  the 
Platte  valley  above  the  sea  is  here  about  two  thousand  feet.  The  astro- 
nomical observations  of  the  night  placed  us  in  longitude  98°  45'  49",  lati- 
tude 40°  41'  06". 
■ ■  -    1  -       '  ■   ■ 

^"This  plant  ia  very  odoriferous,  and  in  Canada  charms  the  traveller,  especially  whpn  passing 
through  woodw  in  the  eveniro^.  The  French  there  eat  the  tender  shoots  in  the  spring,  us  we  do 
asparagus.  The  natives  make  a  sugar  of  the  flowers,  gathering  them  in  the  morning  when  they 
are  covered  with  dew,  and  collect  the  cotton  from  die  pods  to  fill  their  beds.  On  account  of  the 
silkiness  of  this  cotton,  Parkinson  calls  the  plant  Virginian  silk.'* — L(n»do>iC$  Eneyclope(Ua  ofPUnUs. 

The  Sioux  Indiana  of  the  Upper  Platt«  eat  U^e  young  pods  of  this  plant,  boilinf  them  with  the 
meat  of  the  bufialo. 
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June  27. — The  animals  were  somewhat  fatigued  by  their  march  of  yes- 
terday, and,  after  a  short  journey  of  eighteen  miles  along  the  river  bottom^ 
I  encamped  near  the  head  of  Grand  island,  in  longitude,  by  observation, 
990  05'  24",  latitude  40^  39'  32".  The  soil  here  Avas  light  but  rich, 
though  in  some  places  rather  sandy;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  scattered 
fringe  along  the  bank,  the  timber,  consisting  principally  of  poplar,  {popu- 
lus  monilifera^  elm,  and  hafckberry,  {celtis  crassifolia,)  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  islands. 

June  28. — We  halted  to  noon  at  an  open  reach  of  the  river,  which  oc- 
cupies rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  valley,  here  only  about  four  miles 
broad.  The  camp  had  been  disposed  with  the  usual  precaution,  the 
horses  grazing  at  a  little  distance  attended  by  the  guard,  and  we  were  all 
sitting  quietly  at  our  dinner  on  the  grass,  when  suddenly  we  heard  the 
startling  cry  "rf/i  mo/irfe/"  In  an  instant,  every  man's  weapon  was  in 
his  hand,  the  horses  were  driven  in,  hobbled  and  picketed,  and  horsemen 
were  galloping  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  the  new  comers,  screaming 
and  yelling  with  the  wildest  excitement.  "Get  ready,  my  lads!"  said 
the  leader  of  the  approaching  party  to  his  men,  when  our  wild-looking 
horsemen  were  discovered  bearing  down  upon  them ;  "  nous  allons  attraper 
des  coups  de  baguette.^^  They  proved  to  be  a  small  party  of  fourteen, 
under  the  charge  of  a  man  named  John  Lee,  and,  with  their  baggage  and 
provisions  strapped  to  their  backs,  were  making  their  way  on  foot  to  the 
frontier.  A  brief  account  of  their  fortunes  will  give  some  idea  of  naviga- 
tion in  the  Nebraska.  Sixty  days  since,  they  had  left  the  mouth  of  Lar- 
amie's fork,  some  three  hundred  miles  above,  in  barges  laden  with  the 
furs  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  They  started  with  the  annual  flood, 
and,  drawing  but  nine  inches  water,  hoped  to  make  a  speedy  and  pros- 
perous voyage  to  St.  Louis  ;  but,  after  a  lapse  of  forty  days,  found  them- 
selves only  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  their  point  of  departure. 
They  came  down  rapidly  as  far  as  Scott's  bluffs,  where  their  difhculties 
began.  Sometimes  they  came  upon  places  where  the  water  was  spread 
over  a  great  extent,  and  here  they  toiled  from  morning  until  night,  en- 
deavoring to  drag  their  boat  through  the  sands,  making  only  two  or  three 
miles  in  as  many  days.  Sometimes  they  would  enter  an  arm  of  the  river, 
where  there  appeared  a  fine  channel,  and,  after  descending  prosperously 
for  eiffht  or  ten  miles,  would  come  suddenly  upon  dry  sands,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  return,  dragging  their  boat  for  days  against  the  rapid  current; 
and  at  others,  they  came  upon  places  where  the  water  lay  in  holes,  and^ 
getting  out  to  float  off  their  boat,  would  fall  into  water  up  to  their  necks, 
and  the  next  moment  tumble  over  against  a  sandbar.  Discouraged  at 
length,  and  finding  the  Platte  growing  every  day  more  shallow,  they  dis- 
charged the  principal  part  of  tneir  cargoes  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
below  Fort  Laramie,  which  they  secured  as  well  as  possible,  and,  leaving 
a  few  men  to  guard  them,  attempted  to  continue  their  voyage,  laden  with 
some  light  furs  and  their  personal  baggage.  After  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
more  struggling  in  the  sands,  during  which  they  made  but  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  they  sunk  their  barges,  made  a  cache  of  their  remaining 
furs  and  property,  in  trees  on  the  bank,  and,  packing  on  his  back  what 
each  man  could  carry,  had  commenced,  the  day  before  we  encountered 
them,  their  journey  on  foot  to  St.  Louis. 

We  laughed  then  at  their  forlorn  and  vagabond  appearance,  and  in  our 
turn,  a  month  or  two  afterward,  furnished  the  same  occasion  for  merri- 
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ment  to  others.  Even  their  stock  of  tobacco,  that  sine  qua  non  of  a  voy- 
a^eur,  without  which  the  night  fire  is  gloomy,  was  entirely  exhausted. 
However,  we  shortened  their  homeward  journey  by  a  small  supply  from 
our  own  provision.  They  gave  us  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the 
buffalo  were  abundant  some  two  days'  march  in  advance,  and  made  us  a 
present  of  some  choice  pieces,  which  were  a  very  acceptable  change  from 
our  salt  pork.  In  the  mterchange  of  news,  and  the  renewal  of  old  ac- 
quaintanceships, we  found  wherewithal  to  fill  a  busy  hour;  then  we 
mounted  our  horses,  and  they  shouldered  their  packs,  and  we  shook  hands 
and  parted.    Among  them  1  had  found  an  old  companion  on  the  northern 

i)rairie,  a  hardened  and  hardly  served  veteran  of  the  mountains,  who  had 
)een  as  much  hacked  and  scarred  as  an  old  moustache  of  Napoleon's  '<  old 
fuard."  He  flourished  in  the  sobriquet  of  La  Tulipe,  and  his  real  name 
never  knew.  Finding  that  he  was  going  to  the  States  only  because 
bia  company  was  bound  in  that  direction,  and  that  he  was  rather  more 
vrilling  to  return  with  me,  I  took  him  again  into  my  service.  We  trav- 
elled this  day  but  seventeen  miles. 

At  our  evening  camp,  about  sunset,  three  figures  were  discovered  ap- 

tiroacliing,  which  our  glasses  made  out  to  be  Indians.    They  proved  to 
>e  Cheyonncs — two  men,  and  a  boy  of  thirteen.    About  a  month  since, 
ihoy  hud  lef\  their  people  on  the  south  fork  of  the  river,  some  three  hun- 
dred miles  to  tlie  westward,  and  a  party  of  only  four  in  number  had  been 
to  the  Puwuoo  villages  on  a  horse  stealing  excursion,  from  which  they 
wnre  n^urning  unsuccessful.    They  were  miserably  mounted  on  wild 
h«>rNos  from  the  Arkansas  plains,  and  had  no  other  weapons  than  bows 
and  long  N|H^ars ;  and  had  they  been  discovered  by  the  Pawnees,  could 
tiitt.  hy  any  ]K>s.*«ibility,  have  escaped.    They  were  mortified  by  their  ill 
^ii('i*rNN,  and  siuid  the  Pawnees  were  cowards  who  shut  up  their  horses  in 
llinlr  lod^oN  at  niuht.     I  invited  them  to  supper  with  me,  and  Randolph 
lUid  (hn  yituiig  (>hoyonno,  who  had  been  eyemg  each  other  suspiciously 
diitl  tMiiiouNly,  soon  became  intimate  friends.    After  supper  we  sat  down 
iHi  llio  Krn.NN,  and  I  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  between  us,  on  which  they 
iiiii'tMl  luilnlvi  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  relative  truth,  the  watercourses 
III  iIm«  ciMuilry  which  lav  Unween  us  and  their  villages,  and  of  which  I 
iloniveil  to  have  Noute  iutorination.     Their  companions,  they  told  us,  had 
idUiMi  a  nearer  innite  over  the  hills ;  but  they  had  mounted  one  of  the 
.««uniiuilN  to  spy  out  the  oouutry«  whence  they  had  caught  a  gHmpse  of 
nur  party,  and,  contident  of  ^H)d  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  whites, 
hasteuea  to  join  compny      Latitude  of  the  camp  40^  39'  51". 

Wo  n\ade  the  next  morning  sixteen  miles.  I  remarked  that  the  ground 
was  coveied  in  uKUiy  places  with  an  etllorescence  of  salt,  and  the  plants 
were  not  numen>us.  In  the  bottoms  was  frequently  seen  tradescaniia^ 
and  on  the  dry  lenehes  were  carduuSy  cactus^  and  amorpha.  A  high 
wind  during  the  morning  liad  increased  to  a  violent  gale  from  the  north- 
west, which  made  our  afternoon  ride  cold  and  unpleasant.  We  had  the 
welcome  sight  of  two  buffaloes  on  one  of  the  large  islands,  and  encamped 
at  a  clump  of  timber  about  seven  miles  from  our  noon  halt,  after  a  day's 
march  of  twenty-two  miles. 

The  air  was  keen  the  next  morning  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  stand- 
ing at  44°,  and  it  was  sufficiently  cold  to  make  overcoats  very  comfortable. 
A  few  miles  brought  us  into  the  midst  of  the  bufl&lo,  swarmine  in  im- 
mense numbers  over  the  plains,  where  they  had  left  scarcely  a  blade  of 
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grass  standing.  Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  sketching  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
rear,  had  at  first  noted  them  as  large  groves  of  timber.  In  the  sight  of 
such  a  mass  of  life,  the  traveller  feels  a  strange  emotion  of  grandeur. 
We  had  heard  from  a  distance  a  dull  and  confused  murmuring,  and, 
wheH  we  came  in  view  of  their  dark  masses,  there  was  not  one  among 
us  who  did  not  feel  his  heart  beat  quicker.  It  was  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  when  the  herds  are  feeding ;  and  everywhere  they  were  in  motion. 
Here  and  there  a  huge  old  bull  was  rolling  in  the  grass,  and  clouds  of 
dust  rose  in  the  air  from  various  parts  of  the  bands,  each  the  scene  of 
some  obstinate  fight.  Indians  and  buffalo  make  the  poetry  and  life  of 
the  prairie,  and  our  camp  was  full  of  their  exhilaration.  In  place  of  the 
quiet  monotony  of  the  march,  relieved  only  by  the  cracking  of  the  whip, 
and  an  "  avance  done!  enfant  de  garceP^  shouts  and  songs  resounded  from 
every  part  of  the  line,  and  our  evening  camp  was  always  the  commence- 
ment of  a  feast,  which  terminated  only  with  our  departure  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  At  any  time  of  the  night  might  be  seen  pieces  of  the  most 
delicate  and  choicest  meat,  roasting  en  appolas,  on  sticks  around  the  fire, 
and  the  guard  were  never  without  company.  With  pleasant  weather  and 
no  enemy  to  fear,  an  abundance  of  the  most  excellent  meat,  and  no  scar- 
city of  bread  or  tobacco,  they  were  enjoying  the  oasis  of  a  voyageur's  life. 
Three  cows  were  killed  to  day.  Kit  Carson  had  shot  one,  and  was  con- 
tinuing the  chase  in  the  midst  of  another  herd,  when  his  horse  fell  head- 
long, but  sprang  up  and  joined  the  flying  band.  Though  considerably 
hurt,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  break  no  bones ;  and  Maxwell,  who  was 
mounted  on  a  fleet  hunter,  captured  the  runaway  after  a  hard  chase.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  shooting  him,  to  avoid  the  loss  of  his  bridle,  (a  hand- 
somely mounted  Spanish  one,)  when  he  found  that  his  horse  was  able  to 
come  up  with  him.  Animals  are  frequently  lost  in  this  way;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  close  watch  over  them,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  buffalo,  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  scour  off  to  the  plains,  and  are  rarely  retaken. 
One  of  our  mules  took  a  sudden  freak  into  his  head,  and  joined  a  neigh- 
boring band  to-day.  As  we  were  not  in  a  condition  to  lose  horses,  I  sent 
several  men  in  pursuit,  and  remained  in  camp,  in  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing him ;  but  lost  the  afternoon  to  no  purpose,  as  we  did  not  see  him 
again.  Astronomical  observations  placed  us  in  longitude  100^  05'  47", 
latitude  40°  49'  65". 

Jitfy  I. — Along  our  road  to  day  the  prairie  bottom  was  more  elevated 
and  dry,  and  the  hills  which  border  the  right  side  of  the  river  higher,  and 
more  broken  and  picturesque  in  the  outline.  The  country,  too,  was  bet- 
ter timbered.  As  we  were  riding  quietly  along  the  bank,  a  grand  herd  of 
buffalo,  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  in  number,  came  crowding  up  from 
the  river,  where  they  had  been  to  drink,  and  commenced  crossing  the 
plain  slowly,  eating  as  they  went.  The  wind  was  favorable  ;  the  coolness 
of  the  morning  invited  to  exercise;  the  ground  was  apparently  good,  and 
the  distance  across  the  prairie  (two  or  three  miles)  gave  us  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity to  charge  them  before  they  could  get  among  the  river  hills.  It  was 
too  fine  a  prospect  for  a  chase  to  be  lost ;  and,  halting  for  a  few  moments, 
the  hunters  were  brought  up  and  saddled,  and  Kit  Carson,  Maxwell,  and 
I  started  together.  They  were  now  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, and  we  rode  easily  along  until  within  about  three  hundred  yards, 
when  a  sudden  agitation,  a  wavering  in  the  band,  and  a  galloping  to  and 
fix)  of  some  which  were  scattered  along  the  skirts,  gave  us  the  intiii.atiou 
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It  we  were  discovered.  We  started  together  at  a  hand  gallop,  riding 
adily  abreast  of  each  other,  and  here  the  interest  of  the  chase  became 
engrossingly  intense,  that  we  were  sensible  to  nothing  else.  We  were 
w  closing  upon  them  rapidly,  and  the  front  of  the  mass  was  already 
rapid  motion  for  the  hills,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  movement  had 
nmunicated  itself  to  the  whole  herd. 

A.  crowd  of  bulls,  as  usual,  brought  up  the  rear,  and  every  now  and 
m  some  of  them  faced  about,  and  then  dashed  on  after  the  band  a  short 
tance,  and  turned  and  looked  again,  as  if  more  than  half  inclined  to 
nd  and  fight  In  a  few  moments,  however,  during  which  we  had  been 
ickening  ojir  pace,  the  rout  was  universal,  and  we  were  going  over  the 
)und  like  a  hurricane.  When  at  about  thirty  yards,  we  gave  the  usual 
nit,  (the  hunter's  pas  de  charge^  and  broke  into  the  herd.  We  enter- 
on  the  side,  the  mass  giving  way  in  every  direction  in  their  heedless 
arse.  Many  of  the  bulls,  less  active  and  less  fleet  than  the  cows,  pay- 
J  no  attention  to  the  ground,  and  occupied  solely  with  the  hunter,  wefe 
^cipitated  to  the  earth  with  great  force,  rolling  over  and  over  with  the 
)lence  of  the  shock,  and  haraly  distinguishable  in  the  dust.  We  sepa- 
ed  on  entering,  each  singling  out  his  game. 

My  horse  was  a  trained  hunter,  famous  in  the  west  under  the  name  of 
Dveau,  and,  with  his  eyes  flashing,  and  the  foam  flying  from  his  mouth, 
rang  on  after  the  cow  like  a  tiger.  In  a  few  moments  he  brought  me 
mgside  of  her,  and,  rising  in  the  stirrups,  I  fired  at  the  distance  of  a 
rd,  the  ball  entering  at  the  termination  of  the  long  hair,  and  passing 
ar  the  heart.  She  fell  headlong  at  the  report  of  the  gim,  and  checking 
f  horse,  I  looked  around  for  my  companions.  At  a  little  distance,  Kit 
IS  on  the  ground,  engaged  in  tying  his  horse  to  the  horns  of  a  cow 
lich  he  was  preparing  to  cut  up.  Among  the  scattered  bands,  at  some 
stance  below,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Maxwell ;  and  while  I  was  looking^ 
ight  wreath  of  white  smoke  curled  away  from  his  gun,  from  which  I  was 
)  far  to  hear  the  report.  Nearer,  and  between  me  and  the  hills,  towards 
lich  they  were  directing  their  course,  was  the  body  of  the  herd,  and, 
i^ing  my  horse  the  rein,  we  dashed  after  them.  A  thick  cloud  of  dust 
mg  upon  their  rear,  which  filled  my  mouth  and  eyes,  and  nearly  smoih- 
3d  me.  In  the  midst  of  this  I  could  see  nothing,  and  the  buff*alo  were 
t  distinguishable  until  within  thirty  feet.  They  crowded  together  more 
nsely  still  as  I  came  upon  them,  and  rushed  along  in  such  a  compact 
dy,  that  I  could  not  obtain  an  entrance — the  horse  almost  leaping  upon 
em.  In  a  few  moments  the  mass  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  the  horns 
ittering  with  a  noise  heard  above  everything  else,  and  my  horse  darted 
to  the  opening.  Five  or  six  bulls  charged  on  us  as  we  dashed  along 
e  line,  but  were  left  far  behind  ;  and,  singling  out  a  cow.  I  gave  her  my 
e,  but  struck  too  high.  She  gave  a  tremendous  leap,  and  scoured  ofa 
rifter  than  before.  I  reined  up  my  horse,  and  the  band  swept  on  like  a 
rrent,  and  left  the  place  quiet  and  clear.  Our  chase  had  led  us  into 
mgerous  ground.  A  prairie-dog  village,  so  thickly  settled  that  there 
3re  three  or  four  holes  in  every  twenty  yards  square,  occupied  the  whole 
►ttom  for  nearly  two  miles  in  length.  Looking  around,  1  saw  only  one 
the  hunters,  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  the  long  dark  line  of  our  caravan 
awling  along,  three  or  four  miles  distant  After  a  march  of  twenty-four 
iles,  we  encamped  at  nightfall,  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  lower  end 
Brady^s  island.     The  breadth  of  this  arm  of  the  river  was  eight  hun* 
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dred  and  eighty  yards,  and  the  water  nowhere  two  feet  in  depth.  The 
island  bears  the  name  of  a  man  killed  on  this  spot  some  years  ago.  His 
party  had  encamped  here,  three  in  company,  and  one  of  the  number  went 
oflf  to  hunt,  leavmg  Brady  and  his  companion  together.  These  two  had 
frequently  quarrelled,  and  on  the  hunter's  return  he  found  Brady  dead, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  shot  himself  accidentally.  He  was  buried  here  on 
the  bank ;  but,  as  usual,  the  wolves  had  torn  him  out,  and  some  human 
bones  that  were  lying  on  the  ground  we  supposed  were  his.  Troops  of 
wolves  that  were  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  buflfalo,  kept  up  an  uninter- 
rupted howling  during  the  night,  venturing  almost  into  camp.  In  the 
morning,  they  were  sitting  at  a  short  distance,  barking,  and  impatiently 
waiting  our  departure  to  fall  upon  the  bones. 

July  2. — The  morning  was  cool  and  smoky.  Our  road  led  closer  to  the 
hills,  which  here  increased  in  elevation,  presenting  an  outline  of  conicsd 
peaks  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  high.  Some  timber,  apparently 
pine,  grow  in  the  ravines,  and  streaks  of  clay  or  sand  whiten  their  slopes. 
We  crossed  during  the  morning  a  number  of  hollows,  timbered  princi- 
pally with  box  elder,  {ar.er  ueguado^)  poplar,  and  elm.  Brady's  island  is 
well  wooded,  and  all  the  river  along  which  our  road  led  to-day  may,  in 
general,  be  called  tolerably  well  timbered.  We  passed  near  an  encamp- 
ment of  the  Oregon  emigrants,  where  they  appear  to  have  reposed  several 
days.  A  variety  of  household  articles  were  scattered  about,  and  they  had 
probably  disburdened  themselves  here  of  many  things  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. I  had  left  the  usual  road  before  the  mid-day  halt,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon, having  sent  several  men  in  advance  to  reconnoitre,  marched  di- 
rectly for  the  mouth  of  the  South  fork.  On  our  arrival,  the  horsemen 
were  sent  in  and  scattered  about  the  river  to  search  the  best  fording-places, 
and  the  carts  followed  immediately.  The  stream  is  here  divided  by  an 
island  into  two  channels.  The  southern  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
wide, having  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  water  in  the  deepest  places.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  dry  bars,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  generally  quicksands, 
in  which  the  carts  began  to  sink  rapidly  so  soon  as  the  mules  halted,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  them  constantly  in  motion. 

The  northern  channel,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide, 
was  somewhat  deeper,  having  frequently  three  feet  water  in  the  nume- 
rous small  channels,  with  a  bed  of  coarse  gravel.  The  whole  breadth  of 
the  Nebraska,  immediately  below  the  junction,  is  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  All  our  equipage  had  reached  the  left  bank  safely 
at  6  o'clock,  having  to-day  made  twenty  miles.  We  encamped  at  the 
point  of  land  immediately  at  the  junction  of  the  North  and  South  forks. 
Between  the  streams  is  a  low  rich  prairie,  extending  from  their  confluence 
eighteen  miles  westwardly  to  the  bordering  hills,  where  it  is  five  and  a 
half  miles  wide.  It  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass,  and 
along  the  banks  is  a  slight  and  scattered  fringe  of  Cottonwood  and  willow. 
In  the  buflfalo  trails  and  wallows,  1  remarked  saline  efflorescences,  to 
which  a  rapid  evaporation  in  the  great  heat  of  the  sun  probably  contrib- 
utes, as  the  soil  is  entirely  unprotected  by  timber.  In  the  vicinity  of  these 
places  there  was  a  bluish  grass,  which  the  cattle  refuse  to  eat,  called  by 
the  voyageurs  "  herbe  salee^^^  (salt  grass.)  The  latitude  of  the  junction  is 
41^04'  47",and  longitude,  by  chronometer  and  lunar  distances,  100^49' 43". 
The  elevation  above  the  sea  is  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet.  The 
hunters  came  in  with  a  fat  cow)  and,  as  we  had  labored  hard,  we  enjoyed 
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-well  a  supper  of  roasted  ribs  and  btmdinsy  the  chef  d^oeuvre  of  a  prairie 
cook.  Mosquitoes  thronged  about  us  this  evening;  but,  by  10  o'clock, 
-when  the  thermometer  had  &lien  to  47^,  they  had  all  disappeared. 

July  3. — As  this  was  to  be  a  point  in  our  homeward  journey,  I  made  a 
cache  (a  term  used  in  all  this  country  for  what  is  hidden  in  the  ground)  of  a 
barrel  of  pork.  It  was  impossible  to  conceal  such  a  proceeding  from  the 
sharp  eyes  of  our  Cheyenne  companions,  and  I  therefore  told  them  to  go 
and  see  what  it  was  they  were  burying.  They  would  otherwise  have 
not  failed  to  return  and  destroy  our  cachCj  in  expectation  of  some  rich 
booty ;  but  pork  they  dislike,  and  never  eat  We  left  our  camp  at  9,  con- 
tinuing up  the  South  fork,  the  prairie  bottom  affording  us  a  &ir  road ;  but 
in  the  long  grass  we  roused  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  flies,  from  which 
our  horses  suffered  severely.  The  day  was  smoky,  with  a  pleasant  breeze 
from  the  south,  and  the  plains  on  the  opposite  side  were  covered  with  buf- 
felo.  Having  travelled  twenty-five  miles,  we  encamped  at  6  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  men  were  sent  across  the  river  for  wood,  as  there  is  none  here 
on  the  left  bank.  Our  fires  were  partially  made  of  the  beis  de  vachcy  the 
dry  excrement  of  the  buffalo,  which,  like  that  of  the  camel  in  the  Arabian 
deserts,  furnishes  to  the  traveller  a  very  good  substitute  for  wood,  burn- 
ing like  turf.  Wolves  in  great  numbers  surrounded  us  during  the  night, 
crossing  and  recrossing  from  the  opposite  herds  to  our  camp,  and  howling 
and  trotting  about  in  the  river  until  morning. 

July  4. — The  morning  was  very  smoky,  the  sun  shining  dimly  and 
red,  as  in  a  thick  fog.  The  camp  was  roused  with  a  salute  at  daybreak, 
and  from  our  scanty  store  a  portion  of  what  our  Indian  friends  called  the 
"  red  fire-water"  served  out  to  the  men.  While  wo  were  at  breakfast,  a 
buffalo  calf  broke  through  the  camp,  followed  by  a  couple  of  wolves.  In 
its  fright,  it  had  probably  mistaken  us  for  a  band  of  buffalo.  The  wolves 
were  obliged  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  camp,  so  that  the  calf  got  a  lit- 
tle the  start,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  reach  a  large  herd  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  about  two  miles  distant;  but  first  one,  and  then  another,  and 
another  wolf  joined  in  the  chase,  until  his  pursuers  amounted  to  twenty 
or  thirty,  and  they  ran  him  down  before  he  could  reach  his  friends. 
There  were  a  few  bulls  near  the  place,  and  one  of  them  attacked  the 
wolves,  and  tried  to  rescue  him ;  but  was  driven  off  immediately,  and  the 
little  animal  fell  an  easy  prey,  half  devoured  before  he  was  dead.  We 
watched  the  chase  with  the  interest  always  felt  for  the  weak ;  and  had 
there  been  a  saddled  horse  at  hand,  he  would  have  fared  better.  Leaving 
camp,  our  road  soon  approached  the  hills  in  which  strata  of  a  marl  like 
that  of  the  Chimney  rock,  hereafter  described,  make  their  appearance.  It 
is  probably  of  this  rock  that  the  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Platte,  a 
little  below  the  junction,  are  composed,  and  which  are  worked  by  the 
winds  and  rains  into  sharp  peaks  and  cones,  giving  them,  in  contrast  to 
the  surrounding  level  region,  something  of  a  picturesque  appearance.  We 
crossed  this  morning  numerous  beds  of  the  small  creeks  which,  in  the 
time  of  rains  and  melting  snow,  pour  down  from  the  ridge,  bringing  down 
with  them  always  great  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel,  which  have  gradu- 
ally raised  their  beds  four  to  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the  prairie,  which 
they  cross,  making  each  one  of  them  a  miniature  Po.  Raised  in  this  way 
above  the  surrounding  prairie,  without  any  bank,  the  long  yellow  and 
winding  line  of  their  beds  resembles  a  causeway  from  the  hills  to  the 
river.     Many  spots  on  the  prairie  are  yellow  with  sunflower,  {helianthtis.) 
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As  we  were  riding  slowly  along  this  afternoon,  clouds  of  dust  in  the 
ravines,  among  the  hills  to  the  right,  suddenly  attracted  our  attention,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  column  after  column  of  buffalo  came  galloping  down, 
making  directly  to  the  river.  By  the  time  the  leading  herds  had  reached 
ttie  water,  the  prairie  was  darkened  with  the  dense  masses.  Immediately 
before  us,  when  the  bands  first  came  down  into  the  valley,  stretched  an 
unbroken  line,  the  head  of  which  was  lost  among  the  river  hills  on  the 
opposite  side ;  and  still  they  poured  down  from  the  ridge  on  our  right. 
From  hill  to  hill,  the  prairie  bottom  was  certainly  not  less  than  two  miles 
wide ;  and,  allowing  the  animals  to  be  ten  feet  apart,  and  only  ten  in  a 
line,  there  were  already  eleven  thousand  in  view.  Some  idea  may  thus 
be  formed  of  their  number  when  they  had  occupied  the  whole  plain.  In 
a  short  time  they  surrounded  lis  on  every  side ;  extending  for  several  miles 
in  the  rear,  and  forward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach;  leaving  around  us, 
as  we  advanced,  an  open  space  of  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  This 
movement  of  the  buffalo  indicated  to  us  the  presence  of  Indians  on  the 
North  fork. 

I  halted  earlier  than  usual,  about  forty  miles  from  the  junction,  and  all 
hands  were  soon  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  feast  to  celebrate  the  day. 
The  kindness  of  our  friends  at  St.  Louis  had  provided  us  with  a  large 
supply  of  excellent  preserves  and  rich  fruit  cake ;  and  when  these  were 
added  to  a  maccaroni  soup,  and  variously  prepared  dishes  of  the  choicest 
buffalo  meat,  crowned  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  enjoyed  with  prairie  ap- 
petite, we  felt,  as  we  sat  in  barbaric  luxury  around  our  smoking  supper 
on  the  grass,  a  greater  sensation  of  enjoyment  than  the  Roman  epicure  at 
his  permmed  feast.  But  most  of  all  it  seemed  to  please  our  Indian  friends, 
whoj  in  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  demanded  to  know  if 
our  <^  medicine  days  came  often."  No  restraint  was  exercised  at  the  hos- 
pitable board,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  his  elders,  our  young  Indian  lad 
made  himself  extremely  drunk. 

Our  encampment  was  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  where  the  road 
crosses  to  the  North  fork,  and  various  reasons  led  me  to  divide  my  party 
at  this  point.  The  North  fork  was  the  principal  object  of  my  survey;  but 
1  was  desirous  to  ascend  the  South  branch,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  some 
astronomical  positions,  and  determining  the  months  of  its  tributaries  as 
fer  as  St.  Train's  fort,  estimated  to  be  some  two  hundred  miles  further  up 
the  river,  and  near  to  Long's  peak.  There  I  hoped  to  obtain  some  mules, 
which  I  found  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  my  horses.  In  a  military 
point  of  view*,  I  was  desirous  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  country  relative 
to  the  Establishment  of  posts  on  a  line  connecting  the  settlements  with 
the  South  pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  by  way  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the 
South  and  Laramie  forks  of  the  Platte.  Crossing  the  country  northwest- 
wardly from  St.  Vrain's  fort,  to  the  American  company's  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  Laramie,  would  give  me  some  acquaintance  with  the  affluents  which 
head  in  the  mountains  between  the  two;  I  therefore  determined  to  set  out 
the  next  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Preuss  and  four  men,  Maxwell, 
Bernier,  Ayot,  and  Basil  Lajeunesse.  Our  Cheyennes,  whose  village  lay 
up  this  river,  also  decided  to  accompany  us.  The  party  I  left  in  charge 
of  Clement  Lambert,  with  orders  to  cross  to  the  North  fork  ;  and  at  some 
convenient  place,  near  to  the  Coulee  des  Frtnesy  make  a  cache  of  every- 
thing not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  further  progress  of  our  expedition. 
From  this  point,  using  the  most  guarded  precaution  in  his  march  through 
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the  country,  he  was  to  proceed  to  the  American  company's  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Laramie's  fork,  and  await  my  anivai,  which  would  be  prior  to 
the  16th,  as  on  that  and  the  following  night  would  occur  some  occulta- 
tions  which  I  was  desirous  to  obtain  at  that  place. 

July  5. — Before  breakfast  all  was  ready.  We  had  one  led  horse  in  ad- 
dition to  those  we  rode,  and  a  pack  mule,  destined  to  carry  our  instru- 
ments, provisions,  and  baggage ;  the  last  two  articles  not  being  of  very 
great  weight.  Tlie  instruments  consisted  of  a  sextant,  artificial  horizon, 
o^c,  a  barometer,  spy-glass,  and  compass.  The  chronometer  I  of  course 
kept  on  my  person.  I  had  ordered  the  cook  to  put  up  for  us  some  flour, 
coffee,  and  sugar,  and  our  rifles  were  to  furnish  the  rest.  One  blanket, 
in  addition  to  his  saddle  and  saddle  blanket,  furnished  the  materials  for 
each  man's  bed,  and  every  one  was  provided  with  a  change  of  linen.  All 
were  armed  with  rifles  or  double  barrelled  gutis;  and,  in  addition  to  these. 
Maxwell  and  myself  were  furnished  with  excellent  pistols.  Thus  accou- 
tred, we  took  a  parting  breakfast  with  our  friends,  and  set  forth. 

Our  journey  the  first  day  afforded  nothing  of  any  interest.  We  shot 
a  buffalo  toward  sunset,  and,  having  obtained  some  meat  for  our  evening 
meal,  encamped  where  a  little  timber  afforded  us  the  means  of  making  a 
fire.  Having  disposed  our  meat  on  roasting  sticks,  we  proceeded  to  un- 
l>ack  our  bales  in  search  of  coffee  and  sugar,  and  flour  for  bread.  With 
the  exception  of  a  little  parched  coffee,  unground,  we  found  nothing. 
Our  cook  had  neglected  to  put  it  up,  or  it  had  been  somehow  forgotten. 
Tired  and  hungry,  with  tough  bull  meat  without  salt,  (for  we  had  not 
been  able  to  kill  a  cow,)  and  a  little  bitter  coffee,  we  sat  down  in  silence 
to  our  miserable  fare,  a  very  disconsolate  party,  for  yesterday's  feast  was 
yet  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  this  was  our  first  brush  with  misfortune. 
Each  man  took  his  blanket,  and  laid  himself  down  silently;  for  the  worst 
part  of  these  mishaps  is,  that  they  make  people  ill-humored.  To-day  we 
had  travelled  about  thirty-six  miles. 

July  6. — Finding  that  our  present  excursion  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  hardship,  and  unwilling  to  expose  more  persons  than  neces- 
sary, 1  determined  to  send  Mr.  Preuss  back  to  the  party.  His  horse,  too, 
appeared  in  no  condition  to  support  the  iourney;  and  accordingly,  after 
breakfast,  he  took  the  road  across  the  hills,  attended  by  one  of  my  most 
trusty  men,  Bernier,  The  ridge  between  the  rivers  is  here  about  fifteen 
miles  broad,  and  I  expected  he  would  probably  strike  the  fork  near  their 
evening  camp.  At  all  events,  he  would  not  fail  to  find  their  trail,  and  re- 
join them  the  next  day. 

We  continued  our  journey,  seven  in  number,  inclliding  the  threcChey- 
ennes.  Our  general  course  was  southwest,  up  the  valley  of  the  river, 
which  was  sandy,  bordered  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley  by  a  low 
ridge*;  and  on  the  south,  after  seven  or  eight  miles,  the  river  hills  became 
higher.  Six  miles  from  our  resting-place  we  crossed  the  bed  of  a  consid- 
erable stream,  now  entirely  dry— a  bed  of  sand.  In  a  grove  of  willows 
near  the  mouth,  were  the  remains  of  a  considerable  fort,  constructed  of 
trunks  of  large  trees.  It  was  apparently  very  old,  and  had  probably  been 
the  scene  of  some  hostile  encounter  among  the  roving  tribes.  Its  soli- 
tude formed  an  impressive  contrast  to  the  picture  which  our  imaginations 
involuntarily  drew  of  the  busy  scene  which  had  been  enacted  here.  The 
timber  appeared  to  have  been  much  more  extensive  formerly  than  now. 
There  were  but  few  trees,  a  kind  of  long- leaved  willow,  standing;  and 
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numerous  trunks  of  large  trees  were  scattered  about  on  the  ground.  In 
maoy  similar  places  I  had  occasion  to  remark  an  apparent  progressive  de- 
cay in  the  timber.  Ten  miles  farther  we  reached  the  mouth  of  Lodge 
Pole  creek,  a  clear  and  handsome  stream,  running  through  a  broad  valley. 
In  its  course  through  the  bottom  it  has  a  uniform  breadth  of  twenty-two 
feet,  and  six  inches  in  depdi.  A  few  willows  on  the  banks  strike  pleas- 
antly on  the  eye,  by  their  greenness,  in  the  midst  of  the  hot  and  barren 
sands. 

The  amorpha  was  frequent  among  the  ravines,  but  the  sunflower 
(Jidianthus)  was  the  characteristic;  and  flowers  of  deep  warm  colors  seem 
most  to  love  the  sandy  soil.  The  impression  of  the  country  travelled 
over  to-day  was  one  of  dry  and  barren  sands.  We  turned  in  towards 
the  river  at  noon,  and  gave  our  horses  two  hours  for  food  and  rest.  I 
had  no  other  tliermometer  than  the  one  attached  to  the  barometer,  which 
stood  at  89^,  the  height  of  the  column  in  the  barometer  being  26.235  at 
meridian.  The  sky  was  clear,  with  a  high  wind  from  the  south.  At  2, 
we  continued  our  journey ;  the  wind  had  moderated,  and  it  became  almost 
unendurably  hot,  and  our  animals  sufiered  severely.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  the  wind  rose  suddenly,  and  blew  hara  from  the  southwest, 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  squalls  of  rain  \  these  were  blown  against 
us  with  violence  by  the  wind  ;  and,  halting,  we  turned  our  backs  to  the 
storm  until  it  blew  over.  Antelope  were  tolerably  frequent,  with  a  large 
gray  hare ;  but  the  former  were  shy,  and  the  latter  hardly  worth  the  delay 
of  stopping  to  shoot  them;  so,  as  evening  drew  near,  we  again  had  re- 
course to  an  old  bull,  and  encamped  'at  sunset  on  an  island  in  the  Platte. 

We  ate  our  meat  with  a  good  relish  this  evening,  for  we  were  all  in  fine 
health,  and  had  ridden  nearly  all  of  a  long  summer's  day,  with  a  burning 
sun  reflected  firom  the  sands.  My  companions  slept  rolled  up  in  their 
blankets,  and  the  Indians  lay  in  the  grass  near  the  fire ;  but  my  sleeping- 
place  generally  had  an  air  of  more  pretension.  Our  rifles  were  tied  to- 
gether near  the  muzzle,  the  butts  resting  on  the  ground,  and  a  knife  laid 
on  the  rope,  to  cut  away  in  case  of  an  alarm.  Over  this,  which  made  a 
kind  of  frame,  was  thrown  a  large  India-rubber  cloth,  which  we  used  to 
cover  our  packs.  This  made  a  tent  sufiiciently  large  to  receive  about 
half  of  my  bed,  and  was  a  place  of  shelter  for  my  instruments;  and  as  I 
was  careiul  always  to  put  this  part  against  the  wind,  I  could  lie  here  with 
a  sensation  of  satisfied  enjoyment,  and  hear  the  wind  blow,  and  the  rain 
patter  close  to  my  head,  and  know  that  I  should  be  at  least  half  dry*  Cer- 
tainly, I  never  slept  more  soundly.  The  barometer  at  sunset  was  26.010, 
thermometer  SP,  and  cloudy;  but  a  gale  from  the  west  sprang  up  ^ith 
1  the  setting  sun,  and  in  a  few  minutes  s\tept  away  every  cloud  from  the 
sky.  The  evening  was  very  fine,  and  I  remained  up  to  take  some  astro- 
nomical observations,  which  made  our  position  in  latitude  40°  51'  17", 
and  longitude  103^  07'  00". 

July  7, — At  our  camp  this  morning,  at  6  o'clock,  the  barometer  was  at 
26.1^,  thermometer  69°,  and  clear,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  southwest. 
The  past  night  had  been  squally,  with  high  winds,  and  occasionally  a  few 
drops  of  rain.  Our  cooking  did  not  occupy  much  time,  and  we  left  camp 
early.  Nothing  of  interest  occurred  during  the  morning.  The  same 
dreary  barrenness,  except  that  a  hard  marly  clay  had  replaced  the  sandy 
soil.  Buffalo  absolutely  covered  the  plain  on  both  sides  the  river,  and, 
whenever  we  ascended  the  hills,  scattered  herds  gave  life  to  the  view 
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in  every  direction.  A  small  drove  of  wild  horses  made  their  appearance  on 
the  low  river  bottoms,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  left,  and  I  sent  off  one  of  the 
Indians  (who  seemed  very  eager  to  catch  one)  on  my  led  horse,  a  spirited 
and  fleet  animal.  The  savage  manoeuvred  a  little  to  get  the  wind  of  the 
horses,  in  which  he  succeeded — approaching  within  a  hundred  yards  with- 
out being  discovered.  The  chase  for  a  few  minutes  was  animated  and 
interesting.  My  hunter  easily  overtook  and  passed  the  hindmost  of  the 
wild  drove,  which  the  Indian  did  not  attempt  to  lasso  ;  all  his  efforts  be- 
ing  directed  to  the  capture  of  the  leader.  But  the  strength  of  the  horse, 
weakened  by  the  insufficient  nourishment  of  grass,  failed  in  a  race,  and 
all  the  drove  escaped.  We  halted  at  noon  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  the 
barometer  at  that  time  being  26.192,  and  the  thermometer  103^,  with  a 
light  air  from  the  south,  and  clear  weather. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  dust  rising  among  the  hills  at  a  particu- 
lar place,  attracted  our  attention ;  and,  riding  up,  we  found  a  band  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  buffalo  bulls  engaged  in  a  desperate  fight.    Though  butt- 
ing and  goring  were  bestowed  liberally  and  without  distinction,  yet  their 
efforts  were  evidently  directed  against  one — a  huge  gaunt  old  bull,  veiy 
Jean,  while  his  adversaries  were  all  fet  and  in  good  order.    He  appeared 
-very  weak,  and  had  already  received  some  wounds,  and,  while  we  were 
looking  on,  was  several  tiipes  knocked  down  and  badly  hurt,  and  a  very 
few  moments  would  have  put  an  end  to  him.     Of  course  we  took  the  side 
of  the  weaker  party,  and  attacked  the  herd ;  but  they  were  so  blind  with 
i^go,  that  they  foueht  on,  utterly  regardless  of  our  presence,  although  on 
fool  and  on  horseoack  we  were  firing  in  open  view  within  twenty  yards 
q{  them.     But  this  did  not  last  long.    In  a  very  few  seconds  we  created 
]i  commotion  among  them.    One  or  two  which  were  knocked  over  by  the 
balls*  jumped  up  and  ran  off  into  the  hills ;  and  they  began  to  retreat 
slowly  along  a  broad  ravine  to  the  river,  fighting  furiously  as  they  went. 
Bv  the  time  they  had  reached  the  bottom,  we  had  pretty  well  dispersed 
thoni*  and  the  old  bull  hobbled  off  to  lie  down  somewhere.    One  of  his 
enemies  remained  on  the  ground  where  we  had  first  fired  upou  them,  and 
wo  stopi^ed  there  for  a  short  time  to  cut  from  him  some  meat  for  our  sup- 
per.    We  had  neglected  to  secure  our  horses,  thinking  it  an  unnecessary 
precaution  in  their  fatigued  condition ;  but  our  mule  took  it  into  his  head 
to  start,  and  away  he  went,  followed  at  full  speed  by  the  pack-horse,  with 
all  the  baggage  and  instruments  on  his  back.     They  were  recovered  and 
brought  back,  after  a  chase  of  a  mile.    Fortunately  everything  was  well  se- 
cured, so  thai  nothing,  not  even  the  barometer,  was  in  the  least  injured. 
The  sun  was  getting  low,  and  some  narrow  lines  of  limber  four  or  five 
miles  distant  promised  us  a  pleasant  camp,  where,  with  plenty  of  wood 
for  fire,  and  comfortable  shelter,  and  rich  grass  for  our  animals,  we  should 
find  clear  cool  springs,  instead  of  the  wann  water  of  ihe  Platte.     On  our 
arrival,  we  found  the  bed  of  a  stream  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  sunk 
some  tiiirty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  prairie,  with  perpendicular  banks, 
bordered  by  a  fringe  of  green  cotton  wood,  but  not  a  drop  of  water.     There 
were  several  small  forks  to  the  stream,  all  in  the  same  condition.     With 
the  exception  of  the  Platte  bottom,  the  country  seemed  to  be  of  a  clay  form- 
ation, dry,  and  perfectly  devoid  of  any  moisture,  and  baked  hard  by  the 
sun. '  Turning  off  towards  the  river,  we  reached  the  bank  in  about  a  mile, 
and  were  delighted  to  find  an  old  tree,  with  thick  foliage  and  spreading 
branches,  where  we  encamped.    At  sunset  the  barometer  was  at  25.950, 
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thermometer  81^,  with  a  stron$r  wind  from  S.  20^  E.,and  the  sky  partially 
covered  with  heavy  masses  of  cloud,  which  settled  a  little  towards  the 
horizon  by  10  o'clock,  leaving  it  suflSiciently  clear  for  astronomical  ob- 
servations, which  placed  us  in  latitude  40^  33'  26",  and  longitude  103^      .. 
SC  37".  ^ 

July  8. — ^The  morning  was  very  pleasant.  The  breeze  was  fresh  from 
S.  60®  E.  with  few  clouds ;  the  barometer  at  6  o'clock  standing  at  25.970, 
and  the  thermometer  at  70^.  Siiice  leaving  the  forks,  our  route  had  pass- 
ed over  a  country  alternately  clay  and  sand,  each  presenting  the  same  na- 
ked waste.  On  leaving  camp  this  morning,  we  struck  again  a  sandy 
region,  in  which  the  vegetation  appeared  somewhat  more  vigorous  than 
that  which  we  had  observed  for  the  last  few  days ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  were  some  tolerably  large  groves  of  timber. 

Journeying  along,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a  place  where  the  ground 
was  covered  with  horses'  tracks,  which  had  been  made  since  the  rain,  and 
indicated  the  immediate  presence  of  Indians  in  our  neighborhood.  The 
buffalo,  too,  which  the  day  before  had  been  so  numerous,  were  nowhere  in 
sight — another  sure  indication  that  there  were  people  near.  Riding  on,  we 
discovered  the  carcass  of  a  buffalo  recently  killed — ^perhaps  the  day  before. 
We  scanned  the  horizon  carefully  with  the  glass,  but  no  living  object 
was  to  be  seen.  For  the  next  mile  or  two,  the  ground  was  dotted  with 
buffalo  carcasses,  which  showed  that  the  Indians  had  made  a  surround 
here,  and  were  in  considerable  force.  We  went  on  quickly  and  cautiously^ 
keeping  the  river  bottom,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  hills;  but  we  met 
with  no  interruption,  and  began  to  grow  careless  again.  We  had  already 
lost  one  of  our  horses,  and  here  Basil's  mule  showed  symptoms  of  giving 
out,  and  finally  refused  to  advance,  being  what  the  Canadians  call  reste. 
He  therefore  dismounted,  and  drove  her  along  before  him ;  but  this  was  a 
very  slow  way  of  travelling.  We  had  inadvertently  got  about  half  a  mile 
in  advance,  but  our  Cheyennes,  who  were  generally  a  mile  or  two  in  the 
rear,  remained  with  him.  There  were  some  dark  looking  objects  among, 
the  hills,  about  two  miles  to  the  left,  here  low  and  undulating,  which  we 
had  seen  for  a  little  time,  and  supposed  to  be  buffalo  coming  in  to  water ; 
but,  happening  to  look  behind.  Maxwell  saw  the  Cheyennes  whipping  up 
furiously,  and  another  glance  at  the  dark  objects  showed  them  at  once  to 
be  Indians  coming  up  at  speed. 

Had  we  been  well  mounted,  and  disencumbered  of  instruments,  we 
might  have  set  them  at  defiance ;  but  as  it  was,  we  were  fairly  caught. 
It  was  too  late  to  rejoin  our  friends,  and  we  endeavored  to  gain  a  clump 
of  timber  about  half  a  mile  ahead;  but  the  instruments  and  the  tired  state 
of  our  horses  did  not  allow  us  to  go' faster  than  a  steady  canter,  and  they 
were  gaining  on  us  fast.  At  first  they  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  but  group  after  group  darted  into  view  at  the 
top  of  the  hills,  until  all  the  little  eminences  seemed  in  motion,  and,  in  a 
few  minutes  from  the  time  they  were  first  discovered,  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, naked  to  the  breech  cloth,  were  sweeping  across  the  prairie.  In  a 
few  hundred  yards  we  discovered  that  the  timber  we  were  endeavoring 
to  make  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  and  before  we  could  reach 
the  bank,  down  came  the  Indians  upon  us. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  few  seconds  more  the  leading  man, 
and,  perhaps,  some  of  his  companions,  would  have  rolled  in  the  dust;  for 
we  had  jerked  the  covers  from  our  guns,  and  our  fingers  were  on  the 
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triggers ;  men  in  such  cases  generally  act  from  instinct,  and  a  charge  from 
three  hundred  naked  savages  is  a  circumstance  not  well  calculated  to 
promote  a  cool  exercise  of  judgment.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  fire.  Max- 
well recognised  the  leading  Indian,  and  shouted  to  him  in  the  Indian 
language,  "You're  a  fool,  God  damn  you,  don't  you  know  me?"  The 
sound  of  his  own  language  seemed  to  shock  the  savage,  and,  swerving 
his  horse  a  little,  he  passed  us  like  an  arrow.  He  wheeled,  as  I  rode  out 
toward  him,  and  gave  me  his  hand,  striking  his  breast  and  exclaiming 
"Arapaho!"  They  proved  to  be  a  village  of  that  nation  among  whom 
Maxwell  had  resided  as  a  trader  a  year  or  two  previously,  and  recognised 
him  accordingly.  We  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  band,  answering  as 
well  as  we  could  a  multitude  of  questions ;  of  which  the  very  first  was,  of 
what  tribe  were  our  Indian  companions  who  were  coming  in  the  rear? 
They  seemed  disappointed  to  know  that  they  were  Cheyennes,  for  they 
had  fully  anticipated  a  grand  dance  around  a  Pawnee  scalp  that  night. 

The  chief  showed  us  his  village  at  a  grove  on  the  river  six  miles  ahead, 
and  pointed  out  a  band  of  buffalo,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Platte  imme- 
■diately  opposite  us,  which  he  said  they  were  going  to  surround.  They 
had  seen  the  band  early  in  the  morning  from  their  village,  and  had  been 
making  a  large  circuit,  to  avoid  giving  them  the  wind,  when  they  dis- 
covered us.  In  a  few  minutes  the  women  came  galloping  up,  astride  on 
their  horses,  and  naked  from  the  knees  down,  and  the  hips  up.  They 
followed  the  men,  to  assist  in  cutting  up  and  carrying  off  the  meat. 

The  wind  was  blowing  directly  across  the  river,  and  the  chief  requested 
us  to  halt  where  we  were,  for  a  while,  in  order  to  avoid  raising  the  herd. 
We,  therefore,  unsaddled  our  horses,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank  to  view 
the  scene ;  and  our  new  acquaintances  rode  a  few  hundred  yards  lower 
down,  and  began  crossing  the  river.  Scores  of  wild  looking  dogs  followed, 
looking  like  troops  of  wolves,  and  having,  in  fact,  but  very  little  of  the 
dog  in  their  composition.  Some  of  them  remained  with  us,  and  I  checked 
one  of  the  men,  whom  I  found  aiming  at  one,  which  he  was  about  to  kill 
for  a  wolf.  The  day  had  become  very  hot.  The  air  was  clear,  with  a 
very  slight  breeze;  and  now,  at  12  o'clock,  while  the  barometer  stood  at 
25.920,  the  attached  thermometer  was  at  108'^.  Our  Cheyennes  had 
learned  that  with  the  Arapaho  village  were  about  twenty  lodges  of  their 
own,  including  their  own  families;  they,  therefore,  immediately  com- 
menced making  their  toilette.  After  bathing  in  the  river,  they  invested 
themselves  in  some  handsome  calico  shirts,  which  I  afterward  learned 
they  had  stolen  from  my  own  men,  and  spent  some  time  in  arranging 
their  hair  and  painting  themselves  with  some  vermillion  I  had  given 
them.  While  they  were  engaged  in  this  satisfactory  manner,  one  oftheir 
half  wild  horses,  to  which  the  crowd  of  prancing  animals  which  had  just 
passed  had  recalled  the  freedom  of  her  existence  among  the  wild  droves 
on  the  prairie,  suddenly  dashed  into  the  hills  at  the  top  of  her  speed. 
She  was  their  pack-horse,  and  had  on  her  back  all  the  worldly  wealth  of 
our  poor  Cheyennes,  all  their  accoutrements,  and  all  the  little  articles 
which  they  had  picked  up  among  us,  with  some  few  presents  I  had  given 
them.  The  loss  which  they  seemed  to  regret  most  were  their  spears  and 
shields,  and  some  tobacco  which  they  had  received  from  me.  However, 
they  bore  it  all  with  the  philosophy  of  an  Indian,  and  laughingly  con- 
tinued their  toilette.  They  appeared,  however,  a  little  mortified  at  the 
thought  of  returning  to  the  village  in  such  a  sorry  plight.    '^  Our  people 
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will  laugh  at  us,'*  said  one  of  them, "  returning  to  the  village  on  foot,  in- 
st«Ml  of  driving  back  a  drove  of  Pawnee  horses."  He  demanded  to  know 
if  I  loved  my  sorrel  hunter  very  much ;  to  which  I  replied  he  was  the 
object  of  my  most  intense  affection.  Far  from  being  able  to  give,  I  was 
myself  in  want  of  horses ;  and  any  suggestion  of  parting  with  the  few  I 
had  valuable,  was  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal.  In  the  mean  time  the 
slaughter  was  about  to  commence  on  the  other  side.  So  soon  as  they 
reached  it,  the  Indians  separated  into  two  bodies.  One  party  proceeded 
directly  across  the  prairie  toward  the  hills  in  an  extended  line,  while  the 
other  went  up  the  river;  and  instantly  as  they  had  given  the  wind  to  the 
herd,  the  chase  commenced.  The  buffalo  started  for  the  hills,  but  were 
intercepted  and  driven  back  toward  the  river,  broken  and  running  in  every 
direction.  The  clouds  of  dust  soon  covered  the  whole  scene,  preventing 
us  from  having  any  but  an  occasional  view.  It  had  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance to  us  at  a  distance,  especially  when  looking  with  the  glass.  VVe 
were  too  far  to  hear  the  report  of  the  guns,  or  any  sound ;  and  at  every 
instant,  through  the  clouds  of  dust  which  the  sun  made  luminous,  we 
could  see  for  a  moment  two  or  three  buffalo  dashing  along,  and  close  be- 
hind them  an  Indian  with  his  long  spear,  or  other  weapon,  and  instantly 
again  they  disappeared.  The  apparent  silence,  and  the  dimly  seen  figures 
flitting  by  with  such  rapidity,  gave  it  a  kind  of  dreamy  effect,  and  seemed 
more  like  a  picture  than  a  scene  of  real  life.  It  had  been  a  large  herd 
when  the  cerne  commenced,  probably  three  or  four  hundred  in  number ; 
but,  though  I  watched  them  closely,  I  did  not  see  one  emerge  from  the 
fetal  cloud  where  the  work  of  destruction  was  going  on.  After  remain- 
ing here  about  an  hour,  we  resumed  our  journey  in  the  direction  of  the 
village. 

Gradually,  as  we  rode  on,  Indian  after  Indian  came  dropping  along^ 
laden  with  meat;  and  by  the  time  we  had  neared  the  lodges,  the  back- 
ward road  was  covered  with  the  returning  horsemen.  It  was  a  pleasant 
contrast  with  the  desert  road  we  had  been  travelling.  Several  had  joined 
company  with  us,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  invited  us  to  his  lodge.  The  vil- 
lage  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lodges,  of  which 
twenty  were  Cheyennes ;  the  latter  pitched  a  little  apart  from  the  Arapa- 
hoes.  Tbey  were  disposed  in  a  scattering  manner  on  both  sides  of  a 
broad  irregular  street,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  running 
along  the  river.  As  we  rode  along,  I  remarked  near  some  of  thef  lodges  a 
kind  of  tripod  frame,  formed  of  three  slender  poles  of  birch,  scraped  very 
clean,  to  which  were  affixed  the  shield  and  spear,  with  some  other  weap- 
ons of  a  chief.  All  were  scrupulously  clean,  the  spear  head  was  burnish- 
ed bright,  and  the  shield  white  and  stainless.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
days  of  feudal  chivalry;  and  when,  as  I  rode  by,  I  yielded  to  the  passing 
impulse,  and  touched  one  of  the  spotless  shields  with  the  muzzle  of  my 
gun,  I  almost  expected  a  grim  warrior  to  start  from  the  lodge  and  resent 
my  challenge.  The  master  of  the  lodge  spread  out  a  robe  for  me  to  sit 
upon,  and  the  squaws  set  before  us  a  large  wooden  dish  of  buffalo  meat. 
He  had  lit  his  pipe  in  the  meanwhile,  and  when  it  had  be^n  passed 
around,  we  commenced  our  dinner  while  he  continued  to  smoke.  Grad- 
ually five  or  six  other  chiefs  came  in,  and  took  their  seats  in  silence. 
When  we  had  finished,  our  host  asked  a  number  of  questions  relative  to 
the  object  of  our  Journey,  of  which  I  made  no  concealment ;  telling  him 
simply  that  I  had  made  a  visit  to  see  the  country,  preparatory  to  the  cs- 
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tablishment  of  military  posts  on  the  way  to  the  mountains.  Although 
this  was  information  of  the  highest  interest  to  them,  and  by  no  means 
calculated  to  please  them,  it  excited  no  expression  of  surprise,  and  in  no 
way  altered  the  grave  courtesy  of  their  demeanor.  The  others  listened 
and  smoked.  I  remarked,  that  in  taking  the  pipe  for  the  first  time,  each 
had  turned  the  stem  upward,  with  a  rapid  glance,  as  in  offering  to  the 
Great  Spirit,  before  he  put  it  in  his  mouth.  A  storm  had  been  gathering 
for  the  past  hour,  and  some  pattering  drops  on  the  lodge  warned  us  that 
we  had  some  miles  to  our  camp.  Some  Indian  had  given  Maxwell  a 
bundle  of  dried  meat,  which  was  very  acceptable,  as  we  had  nothing;  and, 
springing  upon  our  horses,  we  rode  off  at  dusk  in  the  face  of  a  cold 
shower  and  driving  wind.  We  found  our  companions  under  some  densely 
ibliaged  old  trees,  about  three  miles  up  the  river.  Under  one  of  them  lay 
the  trunk  of  a  large  cottonwood,  to  leeward  of  which  the  men  had  kin- 
dled a  fire,  and  we  sat  here  and  roasted  our  meat  in  tolerable  shelter. 
Nearly  opposite  was  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  afiluents 
of  the  South  fork,  la  Fourche  aux  Castorsy  (Beaver  fork,)  heading  off  in 
the  ridge  to  the  southeast. 

July  9. — This  morning  we  caught  the  first  faint  glimpse  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  about  sixty  miles  distant.  Though  a  tolerably  bright  day, 
there  was  a  slight  mist,  and  we  were  just  able  to  discern  the  snowy  sum- 
mit of  "  Long's  peak,"  ("  les  deux  oreilles^^  of  the  Canadians,)  showing 
like  a  small  cloud  near  the  horizon.  I  found  it  easily  distinguishable, 
there  being  a  perceptible  difference  in  its  appearance  from  the  white 
clouds  that  were  floating  about  the  sky.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that 
among  the  traders  and  voyageurs  the  name  of  *^  Long's  peak"  had  been 
adopted  and  become  familiar  in  the  country.  In  the  ravines  near  this 
place,  a  light  brown  sandstone  made  its  first  appearance.  About  8,  we 
discerned  several  persons  on  horseback  a  mile  or  two  ahead,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  They  turned  in  towards  the  river,  and  we  rode 
down  to  meet  them.  We  found  them  to  be  two  white  men,  and  a  mu- 
latto named  Jim  Beckwith,  who  had  left  St.  Louis  when  a  boy,  and  gone 
to  live  with  the  Crow  Indians.  He  had  distinguished  himself  among 
them  by  some  acts  of  daring  bravery,  and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  chief, 
but  had  now,  for  some  years,  left  them.  They  were  in  search  of  a  band  of 
horses  that  had  gone  off  from  a  camp  some  miles  above,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Chabonard.  Two  of  them  continued  down  the  river,  in  search  of  the 
horses,  and  the  American  turned  back  with  us,  and  we  rode  on  towards 
the  camp.  About  eight  miles  from  our  sleeping-place  we  reached  Bijou's 
fork,  an  affluent  of  the  right  bank.  Where  we  crossed  it,  a  short  distance 
from  the  Platte,  it  has  a  sandy  bed  about  four  hundred  yards  broad ;  the 
water  in  various  small  streams,  a  few  inches  deep.  Seven  miles  further 
brought  us  to  a  camp  of  some  four  or  five  whites,  (New  Englanders,  I  be- 
lieve,) who  had  accompanied  Captain  Wyeth  to  tne  Columbia  river,  and 
were  independent  trappers.  All  had  their  squaws  with  them,  and  I  was 
really  surprised  at  the  number  of  little  fat  buffalo-fed  boys  that  were  tum- 
bling about  the  camp,  all  apparently  of  the  same  age,' about  three  or  four 
years  old.  They  were  encamped  on  a  rich  bottom,  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  fine  grass,  and  had  a  large  number  of  fine-looking  horses  and 
mules.  We  rested  with  them  a  few  minutes,  and  in  about  two  miles  ar- 
rived at  Chabonard's  camp,  on  an  island  in  the  Platte.  On  the  heights 
above,  we  met  the  first  Siiniard  I  had  seen  in  the  country.    Mr.  Chabo- 
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nard  was  in  the  service  of  Bent  and  St.  Vrain's  company,  and  had  left 
their  fort  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  above,  in  the  spring,  with  boats  laden 
with  the  furs  of  the  last  year's  trade.  He  had  met  the  same  fortune  as 
the  voyageurs  on  the  North  fork,  and,  finding  it  impossible  to  proceed,  had 
taken  up  his  summer's  residence  on  this  island,  which  he  had  named  St. 
Helena.  The  river  hills  appeared  to  be  comp)osed  entirely  of  sand,  and 
the  Platte  had  lost  the  muddy  character  of  its  waters,  and  here  was  toler- 
ably clear.  From  the  mouth  of  the  South  fork,  I  had  found  it  occa^on- 
ally  broken  up  by  small  islands;  and  at  the  time  of  our  journey,  which 
was  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  waters  were  at  a  favorable  stage,  it 
was  not  navigable  for  anything  drawing  six  inches  water.  The  current 
was  very  swift — the  bed  of  the  stream  a  coarse  gravel. 

From  the  place  at  which  we  had  encountered  the  Arapahoes,  the  Platte 
had  been  tolerably  well  fringed  with  timber,  and  the  island  here  had  a 
fine  grove  of  very  large  cottonwoods,  under  whose  broad  shade  the  tents 
were  pitched.  There  was  a  large  drove  of  horses  in  the  opposite  prairie 
bottom ;  smoke  was  rising  from  the  scattered  fires,  and  the  encampment 
had  quite  a  patriarchal  air.  Mr.  0.  received  us  hospitably.  One  of  the 
people  was  sent  to  gather  mint,  with  the  aid  of  which  he  concocted  very 
good  julep;  and  some  boiled  bulTalo  tongue,  and  cofiee  with  the  luxury 
of  sugar,  were  soon  set  before  us.  The  people  in  his  employ  were  gener- 
ally Spaniards,  and  among  them  I  saw  a  young  Spanish  woman  from 
Taos,  whom  1  found  to  be  Beckwith's  wife. 

July  10. — We  parted  with  our  hospitable  host  after  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  and  reached  St.  Train's  fort,  about  forty-five  miles  from  St.  Helena, 
late  in  the  eveaing.  This  post  is  situated  on  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte, 
immediately  under  the  mountains,  about  seventeen  miles  east  of  Long's 
peak.  It  is  on  the  right  bank,  on  the  verge  of  the  upland  prairie,  about 
forty  feet  above  the  river,  of  which  the  immediate  valley  is  about  six  hun- 
dred yards  wide.  The  stream  is  divided  into  various  branches  by  small 
islands,  among  which  it  runs  with  a  swift  current.  The  bed  of  the  river 
is  sand  and  gravel,  the  water  very  clear,  and  here  may  be  called  a  mountain 
stream.  This  region  appears  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  limestones  and 
marls  which  give  to  the  Lower  Platte  its  yellow  and  dirty  color.  The 
Black  hills  lie  between  the  stream  and  the  mountains,  whose  snowy  peaks 
glitter  a  few  miles  beyond.  At  the  fort  we  found  Mr.  St.  Vrain.  who  re- 
ceived us  with  much  kindness  and  hospitalily.  Maxwell  had  spent  the 
last  two  or  three  years  between  this  post  and  the  village  of  Taos ;  and  here 
he  was  at  home,  and  among  his  friends.  Spaniards  frequently  come  over 
in  search  of  employment;  and  several  came  in  shortly  after  our  arrival. 
They  usually  obtain  about  six  dollars  a  month,  generally  paid  to  them  in 
goods.  They  are  very  useful  in  a  camp,  in  taking  care  of  horses  and 
mules;  and  1  engaged  one,  who  proved  to  be  an  active,  laborious  man, 
and  was  of  very  considerable  service  to  me.  The  elevation  of  the  Platte 
here  is  five  thousand  four  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The  neighboring 
mountains  did  not  appear  to  enter  far  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  which 
was  generally  confined  to  the  northern  side  of  the  peaks.  On  the  south- 
ern, I  remarked  very  little.  Here  it  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  in 
the  distance,  to  descend  but  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the  summits. 

I  regretted  that  time  did  not  permit  me  to  visit  them;  but  the  proper 
object  of  my  survey  lay  among  the  mountains  further  north ;  and  I  looked 
forward  to  an  exploration  of  their  snowy  recesses  with  great  pleasure. 
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The  piney  region  of  the  mountains  to  the  south  was  enveloped  in  smoke, 
and  I  was  infonned  had  been  on  fire  for  several  months.  Pike's  peak  is 
said  to  be  visible  from  this  place,  about  one  hundred  miles  to  the  south- 
ward ;  but  the  smoky  state  of  the  atmosphere  {urevented  my  seeing  it 
The  weather  continued  overcast  during  my  stay  here,  so  that  I  foiled  in 
determining  the  latitude,  but  obtained  good  observations  for  time  on  the 
mornings  of  the  1 1th  and  12th.  An  assumed  latitude  of  40^  22f  SC^  from 
th^Mevening  position  of  the  12th,  enabled  me  to  obtain,  for  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect longitude,  105°  12^  12". 

Julf/  12. — The  kindness  of  Mr.  St.  Yrain  had  enabled  me  to  obtain  a 
couple  of  horses  and  three  good  mules;  and,  with  a  further  addition  to 
our  party  of  the  Spaniard  whom  I  had  hired,  and  two  others,  who  were 
going  to  obtain  service  at  Laramie's  fork,  we  resumed  our  journey  at  10, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  We  had  been  able  to  procure  nothing  at  the 
post  in  the  way  of  provision.  An  expected  supply  from  Taos  had  not  yet 
arrived,  and  a  few  pounds  of  coffee  was  all  that  could  be  spared  to  us.  In  ' 
addition  to  this,  we  had  dried  meat  enough  for  the  first  day ;  on  the  next, 
we  expected  to  find  buffalo.  From  this  post,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
the  country,  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Laramie's  fork,  which  was  our  next 
point  of  destination,  was  nearly  due  north,  distant  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles. 

For  a  short  distance,  our  road  lay  down  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  which 
resembled  a  garden  in  the  splendor  of  fields  of  varied  flowers,  which  filled 
the  air  with  fragrance.  The  only  timber  I  noticed  consisted  of  poplar, 
birch,  Cottonwood,  and  willow.  In  something  less  than  three  miles,  we 
crossed  Thompson's  creek,  one  of  the  affluents  to  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
South  fork— a  fine  stream,  about  sixty-five  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  deep. 
Journeying  on,  the  low  dark  line  of  the  Black  hills  lying  between  us  and  the 
mountains  to  the  left,  in  about  ten  miles  from  the  fort,  we  reached  Cache 
a  la  FoudrCj  where  we  halted  to  noon.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  moun- 
tain stream,  about  one  hundred  feet  wide,  flowing  with  a  full  swift  cur- 
rent over  a  rocky  bed.  We  halted  under  the  shade  of  some  cottonwoods, 
with  which  the  stream  is  wooded  scatteringly.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  it  runs  amid  the  wildest  mountain  scenery, and,  breaking  through 
the  Black  hills,  foils  into  the  Platte,  about  ten  miles  below  this  place.  In 
the  course  of  our  late  journey,  I  had  managed  to  become  the  possessor 
of  a  veryuntractable  mule — a  perfect  vixen — and  her  I  had  turned  over  to 
my  Spaniard.  It  occupied  us  about  half  an  hour  today  to  get  the  saddle 
upon  her;  but,  once  on  her  back,  Jose  could  not  be  dismounted,  realizing 
the  accounts  given  of  Mexican  horses  and  horsemanship ;  and  we  contin- 
ued our  route  in  the  afternoon. 

At  evening,  we  encamped  on  Crow  (?)  creek,  having  travelled  about 
twenty-eight  miles.  None  of  the  party  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  were  the  names 
of  the  streams  we  crossed  between  the  North  and  South  forks  of  the  Platte. 
This  I  supposed  to  be  Crow  creek.  It  is  what  is  called  a  salt  stream,  and 
the  water  stands  in  pools,  having  no  continuous  course.  A  fine-grained 
sandstone  made  its  appearance  in  the  banks.  The  observations  of  the 
night  placed  us  in  latitude  40^  42',  longitude  104°  57'  49".  The  barom- 
eter at  sunset  was  25.231;  attached  thermometer  at  66^.  Sky  clear,  ex- 
cept in  the  east,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  north. 

July  13. — There  being  no  wood  here,  we  used  last  night  the  bois  de 
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vueke,  which  is  very  plentiful.  At  our  camp  this  morning,  the  barometer 
V88  at  25.235 ;  the  attached  thermometer  60°.  A  few  clouds  were  moving 
through  a  deep-blue  sky,  with  a  light  wind  from  the  west.  After  a  ride 
of  twelve  miles,  in  a  northerly  direction,  over  a  plain  covered  with  innu- 
merable quantities  of  ccrc/i,  we  reached  a  small  creek  in  which  there  was 
water,  and  where  several  herds  of  buffalo  were  scattered  about  among  the 
ravines,  which  always  afford  good  pasturage.  We  seem  now  to  be  pass- 
ing along  the  base  of  a  plateau  of  the  Black  hills,  in  which  the  formation 
consists  of  marls,  some  of  them  white  and  laminated ;  the  country  to  the 
left  rising  suddenly,  and  falling  off  gradually  and  uniformly  to  the  right 
In  five  or  six  miles  of  a  northeasterly  course,  we  struck  a  high  ridge, 
broken  into  conical  peaks,  on  whose  summits  large  boulders  were  gather- 
-ed  in  heaps.  The  magnetic  direction  of  the  ridge  is  northwest  and  south- 
east, the  glittering  white  of  its  precipitous  sides  making  it  visible  for 
many  miles  to  the  south.     It  is  composed  of  a  soft  earthy  limestone  and 

^  marls,  resembling  that  hereafter  described  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Chimney  rock,  on  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  easily  worked  by  the 
winds  and  rains,  and  sometimes  moulded  into  very  fantastic  shapes.  At 
the  foot  of  the  northern  slope  was  the  bed  of  a  creek,  some  forty  feet 
wide,  coming,  by  frequent  falls,  from  the  bench  above.  It  was  shut  in 
by  high  perpendicular  banks,  in  which  were  strata  of  white  laminated  marl. 
Its  b^  was  perfectly  dry,  and  the  leading  feature  of  the  whole  region  is 
che  of  remarkable  aridity,  and  perfect  freedom  from  moisture.  In  about 
six  miles  we  crossed  the  bed  of  another  dry  creek ;  and,  continuing  our 
ride  over  a  high  level  prairie,  a  little  before  sundown  we  came  suddenly 
lipon  a  beautiful  creek,  which  revived  us  with  a  feeling  of  delighted  sur- 
prise by  the  pleasant  contrast  of  the  deep  verdure  of  its  banks  with  the 
parched  desert  we  had  passed.  We  had  suffered  much  to-day,  both  men 
and  horses,  for  want  of  water ;  having  met  with  it  but  once  in  our  unin- 
terrupted march  of  forty  miles,  and  an  exclusive  meat  diet  creates  much 
thirst 

*<  L<u  bestias  tienen  mucha  hambre^^^  said  the  young  Spaniard,  inquir- 
ingly ;  "  y  la  genie  tambien^^^  said  I, "  amigOy  we'll  camp  here."  A  stream 
of  good  and  clear  water  ran  winding  about  through  the  little  valley,  and  a 
herd  of  buffalo  were  quietly  feeding  a  little  distance  below.  It  was  quite 
a  hunter's  paradise ;  and  while  some  ran  down  toward  the  band  to  kill 
one  for  supper,  others  collected  bois  de  vache  for  a  fire,  there  being  no  wood ; 
and  I  amused  myself  with  hunting  for  plants  among  the  grass. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  occasional  remarks  on  the  geological  formation,  that 
the  constituents  of  the  soil  in  these  regions  are  good,  and  every  day  serv- 

(  <^  to,  strengthen  the  impression  in  my  mind,  confirmed  by  subsequent 
observation,  that  the  barren  appearance  of  the  country  is  due  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate.  Along  our  route  the  country 
had  seemed  to  increase  constantly  in  elevation.  According  to  the  indica- 
tion of  the  barometer,  we  were  at  our  encampment  5,440  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  evening  was  very  clear,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  south,  50^ 
east  The  barometer  at  sunset  was  24.862,  the  thermometer  attached 
showing  69^.  I  supposed  this  to  be  a  fork  of  Lodge  Pole  creek,  so  far  as 
I  could  determine  from  our  uncertain  means  of  information.  Astronomi- 
cal observations  gave  for  the  camp  a  longitude  of  104°  39^  37",  and  lati- 
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July  14. — The  wind  continued  fresh  from  the  same  quarter  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  day  being  clear,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  clouds  in  the  hori* 
zon.  At  our  camp  at  6  o'clock,  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  24.830^ 
the  attached  thermometer  61°.  Our  course  this  morning  was  directly 
north  by  compass,  the  variation  being  15°  or  16^  easterly.  A  ride  of  four 
miles  brought  us  to  Lodge  Pole  creek,  which  we  had  seen  at  its  moutk 
on  the  South  fork ;  crossing  on  the  way  two  dry  streams,  in  eighteen  miles 
from  #ur  encampment  of  the  past  night,  we  reached  a  high  bleak  ridge, 
composed  entirely  of  the  same  earthy  limestone  and  marl  previously  de- 
scribed. I  had  never  seen  anything  which  impressed  so  strongly  on  my 
mind  a  feeling  ot  desolation.  The  valley,  through  which  ran  the  waters^, 
of  Horse  creek,  lay  in  view  to  the  north,  but  too  far  to  have  any  influence 
on  the  immediate  view.  On  the  peak  of  the  ridge  where  I  was  standing, 
some  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  the  wind  was  high  and 
bleak ;  the  barren  and  arid  country  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  swept  by 
fires,  and  in  every  direction  the  same  dull  ash-colored  hue,  derived  from 
the  formation,  met  the  eye.  On  the  summits  were  some  stunted  pines, 
many  of  them  dead,  all  wearing  the  same  ashen  hue  of  desolation.  We 
left  the  place  with  pleasure ;  and,  after  we  had  descended  severad  hundred 
feet,  halted  in  one  of  the  ravines,  which,  at  the  distance  of  every  mile  or 
two,  cut  the  flanks  of  the  ridge  with  little  rushing  streams,  wearing  some- 
thing of  a  mountain  character.  We  had  already  begun  to  exchange  the 
comparatively  barren  lands  for  those  of  a  more  fertile  character.  Though 
the  sandstone  formed  the  broken  banks  of  the  creek,  yet  they  were  cover- 
ed with  a  thin  grass ;  and  the  fifty  or  sixty  feet  which  formed  the  bottom 
land  of  the  little  stream  were  clothed  with  very  luxuriant  grass,  among, 
which  I  remarked  willow  and  cherry,  (cerastis  virginiana  ;)  and  a  quan- 
tity of  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes  occupied  the  greater  part 

The  creek  was  three  or  four  feet  broad,  and  about  six  inches  deep,  with, 
a  swift  current  of  clear  water,  and  tolerably  cool.    We  had  struck  it  too* 
low  down  to  find  the  cold  water,  which  we  should  have  enjoyed  nearer 
to  its  sources.    At  2,  p.  m.,  the  barometer  was  at  25.050,  the  attached 
thermometer  104^.    A  day  of  hot  sunshine,  with  clouds,  and  a  moderate 
breeze  from  the  south.     Continuing  down  the  stream,  in  about  four  miles 
we  reached  its  mouth,  at  one  of  the  main  branches  of  Horse  creek.  Looking 
back  upon  the  ridge,  whose  direction  appeared  to  be  a  little  to  the  north  of 
east,  we  saw  it  seamed  at  frequent  intervals  with  the  dark  lines  of  wooded 
streams,  afliuents  of  the  river  that  flowed  so  far  as  we  could  see  along  its^ 
base.     We  crossed,  in  the  space  of  twelve  miles  from  our  noon  halt,  three 
or  four  forks  of  Horse  creek,  and  encamped  at  sunset  on  the  most  easterly. 
The  fork  on  which  we  encamped  appeared  to  have  followed  an  easterly 
direction  up  to  this  place ;  but  here  it  makes  a  very  sudden  bend  to  the 
north,  passing  between  two  ranges  of  precipitous  hills,  called,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, Goshen's  hole.    There  is  somewhere  in  or  near  this  locality  a. 
place  so  called,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  it  was  the  place  of  our  encamp- 
ment.   Looking  back  upon  the  spot,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to  the. 
northward,  the  hills  appear  to  shut  in  the  prairie,  through  which  nms  the 
creek,  with  a  semi-circular  sweep,  which  might  very  naturally  be  called  a. 
hole  in  the  hills.    The  geological  composition  of  the  ridge  is  the  same 
which  constitutes  the  rock  of  the  Court-house  and  Chimney,  on  the  North 
fork,  which  appeared  to  me  a  continuation  of  this  ridge.    The  winds  and 
rains  work  this  formation  into  a  variety  of  singular  forms.    The  pass  iute^ 
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Goshen's  hole  is  about  two  miles  wide,  and  the  hill  on  the  western  side 
imitates,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  a  massive  fortified  place,  with  a  re- 
markable fulness  of  detail.  The  rock  is  marl  and  earthy  limestone,  white, 
without  (ike  least  appearance  of  vegetation,  and  much  resembles  masonry 
at  a  little  distance ;  and  here  it  sweeps  around  a  level  area  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  in  diameter,  and  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  terminating 
on  either  extremity  in  enormous  bastions.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the 
parapets  appear  domes  and  slender  minarets,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  giving 
it  every  appearance  of  an  old  fortified  town.  On  the  waters  of  White 
river,  where  this  formation  exists  in  great  extent,  it  presents  appearances 
which  excite  the  admiration  of  the  solitary  voyageur,  and  form  a  frequent 
theme  of  their  conversation  when  speaking  of  the  wonders  of  the  country. 
Sometimes  it  ofiers  the  perfectly  illusive  appearance  of  a  large  city,  with 
numerous  streets  aqd  magnificent  buildings,  among  which  the  Canadians 
never  fail  to  see  their  cabaret;  and  sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  a  soli- 
tary house,  with  many  large  chambers,  into  which  they  drive  their  horses 
at  night,  and  sleep  in  these  natural  defences  perfectly  secure  firom  any  at- 
tack of  prowling  savages.  Before  reaching  our  camp  at  Goshen's  hole,  in 
crossing  the  immense  detritus  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle  rock,  we  were  in- 
volved amidst  winding  passages  cut  by  the  waters  of  the  hill ;  and  where, 
with  a  breadth  scarcely  large  enough  for  the  passage  of  a  horse,  the  walls 
rise  thirty  and  forty  feet  perpendicularly.  This  formation  supplies  the 
discoloration  of  the  Platte.  At  sunset,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column 
was  2S.500y  the  attached  thermometer  80^,  and  wind  moderate  from  S. 
38^  E.  Clouds  covered  the  sky  with  the  rise  of  the  moon,  but  I  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  the  usual  astronomical  observations,  which  placed  us  in 
latitude  41°  4(y  13",  and  longitude  104^  24'  36". 

July  16. — At  6  this  morning,  the  barometer  was  at  25.516,  the  thermom- 
eter 72^;  the  day  was  fine,  with  some  clouds  looking  dark  on  the  south,  with 
a  fre^h  breeze  from  the  same  quarter.  We  found  that  in  our  journey  across 
the  country  we  had  kept  too  much  to  the  eastward.  This  morning,  accord- 
ingly, we  travelled  by  compass  some  16  or  20^  to  the  west  of  north,  and 
struck  the  Platte  some  thirteen  miles  below  Fort  Laramie.  The  day  was 
extremely  hot,  and  among  the  hills  the  wind  seemed  to  have  just  issued 
from  an  oven.  Our  horses  were  much  distressed,  as  we  had  travelled 
hard,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  they  were  all  brought  to  the 
Platte ;  which  we  reached  at  1  o'clock.  In  riding  in  towards  the  river, 
we  found  the  trail  of  our  carts,  which  appeared  to  have  passed  a  day  or 
two  since. 

After  having  allowed  our  animals  two  hours  for  food  and  repose,  we 
resumed  our  journey,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  day  came  in  sight  of 
Laramie's  fork.  Issuing  from  the  river  hills,  we  came  first  in  view  of 
Fort  Platte,  a  post  belonging  to  Messrs.  Sybille,  Adams,  &,  Co.,  situated 
imaiediately  in  the  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  Laramie  with  the 
Platte.  Like  the  post  we  had  visited  on  the  South  fork,  it  was  built  of 
earth,  and  still  unnnished,  being  enclosed  with  walls  (or  rather  houses) 
on  three  of  the  sides,  and  open  on  the  fourth  to  the  river.  A  few  hundred 
yards  brought  us  in  view  of  the  post  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  call* 
ed  Fort  John,  or  Laramie.  This  was  a  large  post,  having  more  the  air  of 
military  construction  than  the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  is  on  the 
left  bank,  on  a  rising  ground  some  twenty-five  feet  above  the  water ;  and 
its  loi^  walls^  whitewashed  and  picketed,  with  the  lar^e  bastions  at  th# 
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angles,  gave  it  quite  an  imposing  appearance  in  the  uncertain  light  of 
evening.  A  cluster  of  lodges,  which  the  language  told  us  belonged  to 
Sioux  Indians,  was  pitched  under  the  walls,  and,  with  the  fine  back- 
ground of  the  Black  hills  and  the  prominent  peak  of  Laramie  mountain, 
strongly  drawn  in  the  clear  light  of  the  western  sky,  where  the  sun  had 
already  set,  the  whole  formed  at  the  moment  a  strikinriy  beautiful  picture. 
From  the  company  at  St.  Louis  I  had  letters  for  Mr.  Soudeau,  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  the  post,  by  whom  I  was  received  with  great  hospitality 
and  an  efficient  kindness,  which  was  invaluable  to  me  during  my  stay  in 
the  country.  I  found  our  people  encamped  on  the  bank,  a  short  distance 
above  the  fort  All  were  well ;  and,  in  trie  enjoyment  of  a  bountiful  sup- 
per, which  coffee  and  bread  made  luxurious  to  us,  we  soon  forgot  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  last  ten  days. 

July  16. — I  found  that,  during  my  absence,  the  situation  of  affairs  had 
undergone  some  change ;  and  the  usual  quiet  and  somewhat  monotonous 
regularity  of  the  camp  had  given  place  to  excitement  and  alarm.  The 
circumstances  which  occasioned  this  change  will  be  found  narrated  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  journal  of  Mr.  Preuss,  which  commences 
with  the  day  of  our  separation  on  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte. 

Extract  from  the  journal  of  Mr,  Preuss. 

^^July  6. — We  crossed  the  plateau  or  highland  between  the  two  forks  in 
about  six  hours.  I  let  my  horse  go  as  slow  as  he  liked,  to  indemnify  us 
both  for  the  previous  hardship ;  and  about  noon  we  reached  the  North 
fork.  There  was  no  sign  that  our  party  had  passed  ;  we  rode,  therefore, 
to  some  pine  trees,  unsaddled  the  horses,  and  stretched  our  limbs  on  the 
grass,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  our  company.  After  remaining  here  two 
hours,  mv  companion  became  impatient,  mounted  his  horse  again,  and 
rode  off  down  the  river  to  see  if  he  could  discover  our  people.  I  felt  so 
marode  yet,  that  it  was  a  horrible  idea  to  me  to  bestride  that  saddle  again; 
so  I  lay  still.  I  knew  they  could  not  come  any  other  way,  and  then  my 
companion,  one  of  the  best  men  of  the  company,  would  not  abandon  me. 
The  sun  went  down ;  he  did  not  come.  Uneasy  I  did  not  feel,  but  very 
hungry;  I  had  no  provisions,  but  I  could  make  a  fire;  and,  as  I  espied 
two  doves  in  a  tree,  I  tried  to  kill  one ;  but  it  needs  a  better  marksman 
than  myself  to  kill  a  little  bird  with  a  rifle.  I  made  a  large  fire,  however, 
lighted  my  pipe — this  true  friend  of  mine  in  every  emergency — lay  down, 
and  let  my  thoughts  wander  to  the  far  east.  It  was  not  many  minutes  after 
when  I  heard  the  tramp  of  a  horse,  and  my  faithful  companion  was  by 
iby  side.  He  had  found  the  party,  who  had  been  delayed  by  making 
their  cache^  about  seven  miles  below.  To  the  good  supper  which  he 
brought  with  him  I  did  ample  justice.  He  had  forgotten  salt,  and  I  tried 
the  soIdier^s  substitute  in  time  of  war,  and  used  gunpowder ;  but  it  an- 
swered badly — bitter  enough,  but  no  flavor  of  kitchen  salt  I  slept  well; 
and  was  only  disturbed  by  two  owls,  which  were  attracted  by  the  fire, 
and  took  their  place  in  the  tree  under  which  we  slept.  Their  music 
seemed  as  disagreeable  to  my  companion  as  to  myself;  he  fired  his  rifle 
twice,  and  then  they  let  us  alone. 

"  July  7.— At  about  10  o'clock,  the  party  arrived  ;  and  we  continued  our 
journey  through  a  country  which  offered  but  little  to  interest  the  traveller. 
The  soil  was  much  more  sandy  than  in  the  valley  below  the  confluence 
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of  the  forks,  and  the  face  of  the  country  no  longer  presented  the  refresh- 
ing ffieen  which  had  hitherto  characterized  it.  The  rich  grass  was  now 
founa  only  in  dispersed  spots,  on  low  grounds,  and  on  the  bottom  land  of 
the  streams.  A  long  drought,  joined  to  extreme  heat,  had  so  parched  up 
the  upper  prairies,  that  they  were  in  many  places  bald,  or  covered  only 
with  a  thin  growth  of  yellow  and  poor  grass.  The  nature  of  the  soil  ren- 
ders it  extremely  susceptible  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate.  Between 
the  forks,  and  from  their  junction  to  the  Black  hills,  the  formation  con- 
sists of  marl  and  a  soft  earthy  limestone,  with  granitic  sandstone.  Such  a 
formation  cannot  give  rise  to  a  sterile  soil ;  and  on  our  return  in  Septem- 
ber, when  the  country  had  been  watered  by  frequent  rains,  the  valley  of 
the  Platte  looked  like  a  garden ;  so  rich  was  the  verdure  of  the  grasses,  and 
so  luxuriant  the  bloom  of  abundant  flowers.  The  wild  sage  begins  to 
make  its  appearance,  and  timber  is  so  scarce  that  we  generally  made  our 
fires  of  the  bois  de  vache.  With  the  exception  of  now  and  then  an  isola- 
ted tree  or  two,  standing  like  a  light-house  on  the  river  bank,  there  is 
none  whatever  to  be  seen. 

"  July  8. — Our  road  today  was  a  solitary  one.  No  game  made  its  appear- 
ance— not  even  a  buflalo  or  a  stray  antelope ;  and  nothing  occurred  to  break 
the  monotony  until  about  5  o'clock,  when  the  caravan  made  a  sudden 
halt  There  was  a  galloping  in  of  scouts  and  horsemen  from  every  side-^ 
a  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  noisy  confusion ;  rifles  were  taken  from  their 
cover ;  bullet  pouches  examined :  in  short,  there  was  the  cry  of'  Indians' 
heard  again.  I  had  become  so  much  accustomed  to  these  alarms,  that  now 
they  made  but  little  impression  on  me ;  and  before  I  had  time  to  become  ex- 
cited, the  new  comers  were  ascertained  to  be  whites.  It  was  a  large  party  of 
traders  and  trappers,  conducted  by  Mr.  Bridger,  a  man  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  As  the  sun  was  low,  and  there  was  a  fine  grass  patch 
not  far  ahead,  they  turned  back  and  encamped  for  the  night  with  us.  Mr. 
Bridger  was  invited  to  supper;  and,  after  the  table-cloth  was  removed,  we 
listened  with  eager  interest  to  an  account  of  their  adventures.  What  they 
had  met,  we  would  be  likely  to  encounter ;  the  chances  which  had  befallen 
them,  would  probably  happen  to  us ;  and  we  looked  upon  their  life  as  a  pic- 
ture of  our  own.  He  informed  us  that  the  condition  of  the  country  had  be- 
come exceedingly  dangerous.  The  Sioux,  who  had  been  badly  disposed, 
had  broken  out  into  open  hostility,  and  in  the  preceding  autumn  his  party 
had  encountered  them  in  a  severe  engagement,  in  which  a  number  of 
lives  had  been  lost  on  both  sides.  United  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Gros 
Ventre  Indians,  they  were  scouring  the  upper  country  in  war  parties  of 
great  force,  and  were  at  this  time  in  the  neighborhood  <if  the  Red  Buttes^ 
a  famous  landmark,  which  was  directly  on  our  path.  They  had  declared 
war  upon  every  living  thing  which  should  be  found  westward  of  that 
point;  though  their  main  object  was  to  attack  a  large  camp  of  whites  and 
Snake  Indians,  who  had  a  rendezvous  in  the  Sweet  Water  valley.  Avail- 
ing himself  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  had  reached 
Laramie  by  an  unusual  route  through  the  Black  hills,  and  avoided 
coming  into  contact  with  any  of  the  scattered  parties.  This  gentleman 
offered  his  services  to  accompany  us  so  far  as  the  head  of  the  Sweet 
Water;  but  the  absence  of  our  leader,  which  was  deeply  regretted  by  us 
ail,  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  enter  upon  such  arrangement.  In  a 
camp  consisting  of  men  whose  lives  had  been  spent  in  this  country,  I  ex- 
pected to  find  every  one  prepared  for  occurrences  of  this  nature ;  but,  to 
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my  great  surprise,  1  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  news  had  throwa 
them  all  into  the  greatest  consternation,  and  on  every  side  I  heard  only 
one  exclamation,  ^'  11  riy  avra  pas  de  vie  pour  ntnts,^  All  the  night  scat- 
tered groups  were  assembled  around  the  fires,  smoking  their  pipes,  and 
listening  with  the  greatest  eagerness  to  exaggerated  details  of  Indian  hos- 
tilities ;  and  in  the  morning  1  found  the  camp  dispirited,  and  agitated  by 
a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions.  A  majority  of  the  people  were  strongly 
disposed  to  return ;  but  Clement  Lambert,  with  some  nve  or  six  others, 
professed  their  determination  to  follow  Mr.  Fremont  to  the  uttermost  limit 
of  his  journey.  The  others  yielded  to  their  remonstrances,  and,  some- 
what ashamea  of  their  cowardice,  concluded  to  advance  at  least  so  fiur  as 
Laramie  fork,  eastward  of  which  they  were  aware  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  and  excitement,  we  were 
very  early  on  the  road,  as  the  days  were  extremely  hot,  and  we  were 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  freshness  of  the  morning.  The  soft  marly  form- 
ation, over  which  we  were  now  journeying,  frequently  offers  to  the  trav- 
eller views  of  remarkable  and  picturesque  beauty.  To  several  of  these 
localities,  where  the  winds  and  the  rain  have  worked  the  bluffs  into 
curious  shapes,  the  voyageurs  have  given  names  according  to  some  £m- 
cied  resemblance.  One  of  these,  called  the  Court-house^  we  passed  about 
six  miles  from  our  encampment  of  last  night,  and  toward  noon  came  in 
si^ht  of  the  celebrated  Chimney  rock.  It  looks,  at  this  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,like  what  it  is  called — the  long  chimney  of  a  steam-&ctory  estab- 
lishment, or  a  shot-tower  in  Baltimore.  Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the 
2uiet  of  the  day,  and  we  encamped  on  the  river  afler  a  march  of  twenty- 
>ur  miles.  Buffalo  had  become  very  scarce,  and  but  one  cow  had  been 
killed,  of  which  the  meat  had  been  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  hung  around 
the  carts  to  dry. 

"////ylO. — We  continued  along  the  same  fine  plainly  beaten  road, 
which  the  smooth  surface  of  the  country  afforded  us  for  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  from  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  to  the  Laramie  fork. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  we  met  some  whites,  who  were  following  along 
in  the  train  of  Mr.  Bridger;  and,  after  a  day's  journey  of  twenty-four 
miles,  encamped  about  sunset  at  the  Chimney  rock,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed drawing  will  render  any  description  unnecessary.  It  consists  of 
marl  and  earthy  limestone,  and  the  weather  is  rapidly  diminishing  its 
height,  which  is  now  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 
Travellers  who  visited  it  some  years  since,  placed  its  height  at  upwards 
of  five  hundred  feet. 

"  July  11. — The  valley  of  the  North  fork  is  of  a  variable  breadth,  from 
one  to  four,  and  sometimes  six  miles.  Fifteen  miles  from  the  Chimney 
rock  we  reached  one  of  those  places  where  the  river  strikes  the  bluffs, 
and  forces  the  road  to  make  a  consideVable  circuit  over  the  uplands. 
This  presented  an  escarpment  on  the  river  of  about  nine  hundred  yards 
in  length,  and  is  familiarly  known  as  Scott's  bluffs.  We  had  made  a 
journey  of  thirty  miles  before  we  again  struck  the  river,  at  a  place  where 
some  scanty  grass  afforded  an  insufficient  pasturage  to  our  animals. 
About  twenty  miles  from  the  Chimney  rock  we  had  found  a  very  beau- 
tiful spring  of  excellent  and  cold  water;  but  it  was  in  such  a  deep  ravine, 
and  so  small,  that  the  animals  could  not  profit  by  it,  and  we  therefore 
halted  only  a  few  minutes,  and  found  a  resting-place  ten  miles  further 
on.    The  plain  between  Scott's  bluffs  and  Chimney  rock  was  almost 
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•entirely  covered  with  drift-wood,  consisting  principally  of  cedar,  which^ 
we  were  informed,  had  been  supplied  from  the  Black  hills,  in  a  flood 
£ve  or  six  years  since. 

"  July  12. — Nine  miles  from  our  encampment  of  yesterday  we  crossed 
Horse  creek,  a  shallow  stream  of  clear  water,  about  seventy  yards  wide, 
falling  into  the  Platte  on  the  right  bank.  It  was  lightly  timbered,  and 
great  quantities  of  drift-wood  were  piled  up  on  the  banks,  appearing  to  be 
supplied  by  the  creek  from  above.  After  a  journey  of  twenty-six  miles, 
we  encamped  on  a  rich  bottom,  which  afforded  fine  grass  to  our  animals. 
Buffalo  have  entirely  disappeared,  and  we  live  now  upon  the  dried  meat, 
which  is  exceedingly  poor  food.  The  marl  and  earthy  limestone  which 
constituted  the  formation  for  several  days  past,  had  changed  during  the 
^ay  into  a  compact  white,  or  grayish  white  limestone,  sometimes  contain- 
ing hornstone ;  and  at  tlie  place  of  our  encampment  this  evening,  some 
stxatB  in  the  river  hills  cropped  out  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet, 
consisting  of  a  fine-grained  granitic  sandstone;  one  of  the  strata  closely 
jresembling  gneiss. 

^^  July  13. — ^To-day,  about  4  o'clock,  we  reached  Fort  Laramie,  where 
we  were  cordially  received ;  we  pitched  our  camp  a  little  above  the  fort, 
on  the  bank  of  Laramie  river,  in  which  the  pure  and  clear  water  of  the 
mountain  stream  looked  refreshingly  cool,  and  made  a  pleasant  contrast 
to  the  muddy,  yellow  waters  of  the  Platte." 

I  walked  up  to  visit  our  friends  at  the  fort,  which  is  a  quadrangular 
structure,  built  of  clay,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Mexicans,  who  are  gene- 
rally employed  in  building  them.  The  walls  are  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
surmounted  with  a  wooden  palisade,  and  form  a  portion  of  ranges  of 
liouses,  which  entirely  surround  a  yard  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  square.  Every  apartment  has  its  door  and  window — all,  of  course, 
opening  on  the  inside.  There  are  two  entrances,  opposite  each  other,  and 
midway  the  wall,  one  of  which  is  a  large  and  public  entrance;  the  other 
smaller  and  more  private — a  sort  of  postern-gate.  Over  the  great  entrance 
is  a  square  tower  with  loop  holes,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  built  of 
oarth.  At  two  of  the  angles,  and  diagonally  opposite  each  other,  are  large 
square  bastions,  so  arranged  as  to  sweep  the  four  faces  of  the  walls. 

This  post  belongs  to  the  American  Fur  Company,  and,  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Boudeau.  Two  of  the  company's  clerks,  Messrs. 
<jialpin  and  Kellogg,  were  with  him,  and  he  had  in  the  fort  about  sixteen 
men.  As  usual,  these  had  found  wives  among  the  Indian  squaws  ;  and, 
with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  children,  the  place  had  quite  a  populous 
appearance.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  object  of  the  establish- 
ment is  trade  with  the  neighboring*  tribes,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
generally  make  two  or  three  visits  to  the  fort.  In  addition  to  this,  traders, 
with  a  small  outfit,  are  constantly  kept  amongst  them.  The  articles  of 
trade  consist,  on  the  one  side,  almost  entirely  of  buffalo  robes ;  and,  on  the 
other,  of  blankets,  calicoes,  guns,  powder,  and  lead,  with  such  cheap  or- 
naments as  glass  beads,  looking-glasses,  rings,  verniillion  for  painting,  to- 
bacco, and  principally,  and  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  of  spirits,  brought 
into  the  country  in  the  form  of  alcohol,  and  diluted  with  water  before 
sold.  While  mentioning  this  fact,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  American  Fur 
Company  to  state,  that,  throughout  the  country,  I  have  always  found 
them  strenuously  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors.    But> 
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in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  the  country  is  su{q)lied  with  alcohol,, 
when  a  keg  of  it  will  purchase  from  an  Indian  everything  he  possesses — 
his  furs,  his  lodge,  his  horses,  and  even  his  wife  and  children — and  when 
any  vagabond  who  has  money  enough  to  purchase  a  mule  can  go  into  a 
village  and  trade  against  them  successfully,  without  withdrawing  entirely 
from  the  trade,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  discontinue  its  use.  In  their 
opposition  to  this  practice,  the  company  is  sustained,  not  only  by  their 
obligation  to  the  laws  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  but 
clearly,  also,  on  grounds  of  policy ;  for,  with  heavy  and  expensive  outfits, 
they  contend  at  manifestly  great  disadvantage  against  the  numerous  inde- 
pendent and  unlicensed  traders,  who  enter  the  country  from  various  ave- 
nues, from  the  United  States  and  from  Mexico,  having  no  other  stock  in 
trade  than  some  kegs  of  liquor,  which  they  sell  at  the  modest  price  of 
thirty-six  dollars  per  gallon.  The  diflFerence  between  the  regular  trader 
and  the  coureur  des  boisj  (as  the  French  call  the  itinerant  or  peddling  tra- 
ders,) with  respect  to  the  sale  of  spirits,  is  here,  as  it  always  has  been — fix- 
ed and  permanent,  and  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  their  trade.  The 
regular  trader  looks  ahead,  and  has  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  the  regular  pursuit  of  their  business,  and  the  preservation 
of  their  arms,  horses,  and  everything  necessary  to  their  future  and  perma- 
nent success  in  hunting :  the  coureur  des  bois  has  no  permanent  interest,, 
and  gels  what  he  can,  and  for  what  he  can,  from  every  Indian  he  meets, 
even  at  the  risk  of  disabling  him  from  doing  anything  more  at  hunting. 

The  fort  had  a  very  cool  and  clean  appearance.  The  great  entrance,  ia 
which  I  found  the  gentlemen  assembled,  and  which  was  floored,  and  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  made  a  pleasant,  shaded  seat,  through  which  the  breeze 
swept  constantly ;  for  this  country  is  famous  for  high  winds.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  1  learned  the  following  particulars,  which  will  ex- 
plain the  condition  of  the  country.  For  several  years  the  Cheyennes  and 
Sioux  had  gradually  become  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  whites,  and  ia 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1841,  had  had  a  rather  severe  engagement  with 
a  party  of  sixty  men  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Frapp,  of  St.  Liouis.  The 
Indians  lost  eight  or  ten  warriors,  and  the  whites  had  their  leader  and 
four  men  killed.  This  fight  took  place  on  the  waters  of  Snake  river ;  and 
it  was  this  party,  on  their  return  under  Mr.  Bridger,  which  had  spread 
so  much  alarm  among  my  people.  In  the  course  of  the  spring,  two  other 
small  parties  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Sioux — one  on  their  return  from  the 
Crow  nation,  and  the  other  among  the  Black  hills.  The  emigrants  to 
Oregon  and  Mr.  Bridger's  party  met  here,  a  few  days  before  our  arrival. 
Division  and  misunderstandings  had  grown  up  among  tliem  ;  they  were 
already  somewhat  disheartened  by  the  fatigue  of  their  long  and  weari- 
some journey,  and  the  feet  of  their  .cattle  had  become  so  much  worn  as 
to  be  scarcely  able  to  travel.  In  this  situation,  they  were  not  likely  to 
find  encouragement  in  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Indians,  and  the  new 
and  unexpected  difiicullies  which  sprang  up  before  them.  They  were 
told  that  the  country  was  entirely  swept  of  grass,  and  that  few  or  no  buffa- 
lo were  to  be  found  on  their  line  of  route;  and,  with  their  weakened  ani- 
mals, it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  transport  their  heavy  wagons 
over  the  mountain.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  disposed  of  their 
wagons  and  cattle  nt  the  forts ;  selling  them  at  the  prices  they  had  paid 
in  the  States,  and  taking  in  exchange  coffee  and  sugar  at  one  dollar  a 
pound,  and  miserable  worn-out  horses,  which  died  before  they  reached 
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the  mountains.  Mr.  Boudeau  informed  me  that  he  had  purchased  thirty^ 
and  the  lower  fort  eighty  bead  of  fine  cattle,  some  of  them  of  the  Durham 
breed.  Mr.  Fitzpatnck,  whose  name  and  high  reputation  are  familiar  to 
all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  history  of  this  country,  had  reached 
Laramie  in  company  with  Mr.  Bridger ;  and  the  emigrants  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  his  services  to  euide  them  as  far  as  the  British  post  of 
Fort  Hall,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  beyond  the  South  Pass  of 
the  mountains.  They  had  started  for  this  post  on  the  4th  of  July,  and, 
immediately  after  their  departure,  a  war  party  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
braves  sat  out  upon  their  trail.  As  their  principal  chief  or  partisan  had 
lost  some  relations  in  the  recent  fight,  and  had  sworn  to  kill  the  first  whites 
on  his  path,  it  was  supposed  that  their  intention  was  to  attack  the  party, 
should  a  fiivorable  opportunity  offer ;  or,  if  they  were  foiled  in  their  prin- 
cipal object  by  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  content  themselves  with 
stealing  horses  and  cutting  off  stragglers.  These  had  been  gone  but  a 
few  days  previous  to  our  arrival. 

The  effect  of  the  engagement  with  Mr.  Frapp  had  been  greatly  to  irri- 
tate the  hostile  spirit  of  the  savages ;  and  immeaiately  subsequent  to  that 
event,  the  Gros  Ventre  Indians  had  united  with  the  Oglallahs  and  Chey- 
ennes,  and  taken  the  field  in  great  force — so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  to  the 
amount  of  eight  hundred  lodges.  Their  object  was  to  make  an  attack 
on  a  camp  of  Snake  and  Crow  Indians,  and  a  body  of  about  one  hundred 
whites,  who  bad  made  a  rendezvous  somewhere  in  the  Green  river  valley, 
or  on  the  Sweet  Water.  After  spending  some  time  in  buffalo  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Medicine  Bow  mountain,  they  were  to  cross  over 
to  the  Green  river  waters,  and  return  to  Laramie  by  way  of  the  South  Pass 
and  the  Sweet  Water  valley.  According  to  the  calculation  of  the  Indians, 
Mr.  Boudeau  informed  me  they  were  somewhere  near  the  head  of  the 
Sweet  Water.  I  subsequently  learned  that  the  party  led  by  Mr.  Fitzpat- 
rick were  overtaken  by  their  pursuers  near  Rock  Independence,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sweet  Water;  but  his  skill  and  resolution  saved  them  from 
surprise,  and,  small  as  his  force  was,  they  did  not  venture  to  attack  him 
openly.  Here  they  lost  one  of  their  party  by  an  accident,  and,  continuing 
up  the  valley,  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  large  village.  From  these 
they  met  with  a  doubtful  reception.  Long  residence  and  ^miliar  acquaint- 
ance had  given  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  great  personal  influence  among  them, 
and  a  portion  of  them  were  disposed  to  let  him  pass  quietly ;  but  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  inclined  to  hostile  measures ;  and  the  chiefs  spent 
the  whole  of  one  night,  during  which  they  kept  the  little  party  in  the  midst 
of  them,  in  council,  debating  the  question  of  attacking  them  the  next  day; 
but  the  influence  of  "the  Broken  Hand,"  as  they  called  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  (one 
of  his  hands  having  been  shattered  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,)  at  length 
prevailed,  and  obtained  for  them  an  unmolested  passage ;  but  they  sternly 
assured  him  that  this  path  was  no  longer  open,  and  that  any  party  of 
whites  which  should  hereafter  be  found  upon  it  would  meet  with  certain 
destruction.  From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  emigrants  owe  their  lives  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  country  was  swarming  with  scattered 
war  parties ;  and  when  I  heard,  during  the  day,  the  various  contradictory 
and  exaggerated  rumors  which  were  incessanily  repeated  to  them,  I  was 
not  sur[Hrised  that  so  much  alarm  prevailed  among  my  men.  Carson,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  experienced  mountaineers,  fully  supported  the 
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opinion  given  by  Bridger  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  country,  and 
openly  expressed  his  conviction  that  we  could  not  escape  without  some 
sharp  encounters  with  the  Indians.  In  addition  to  this,  he  made  his  will; 
and  among  the  circumstances  which  were  constantly  occurring  to  increase 
their  alarm,  this  was  the  most  unfortunate ;  and  I  found  that  a  number 
of  my  party  had  become  so  much  intimidated,  that  they  had  requested  to 
be  discharged  at  this  place.  I  dined  to-day  at  Fort  Platte,  wliich  has 
been  mentioned  as  situated  at  the  junction  of  Laramie  river  with  the  Ne- 
braska. Here  I  heard  a  confirmation  of  the  statements  given  above. 
The  party  of  warriors  which  had  started  a  few  days  since  on  the  trail  of 
the  emigrants,  was  expected  back  in  fourteen  days,  to  join  the  village 
with  which  their  families  and  the  old  men  had  remained.  The  arrival 
of  the  latter  was  hourly  expected;  and  some  Indians  have  just  come  in 
who  had  left  them  on  the  Laramie  fork,  about  twenty  miles  above.  Mr. 
Bissonette,  one  of  the  traders  belonging  to  Fort  Platte,  urged  the  propriety 
of  taking  with  me  an  interpreter  and  two  or  three  old  men  of  the  village ; 
in  which  case,  he  thought  there  would  be  little  or  no  hazard  in  encounter- 
ing any  of  the  war  parties.  The  principal  danger  was  in  being  attacked 
before  they  should  know  who  we  were. 

They  had  a  confused  idea  of  the  numbers  and  power  of  our  people,  and 
dreaded  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  military  force  of  the  United  States. 
This  gentleman,  who  spoke  the  language  fluently,  offered  his  services  to 
accompany  me  so  far  as  the  Red  Buttes.  He  was  desirous  to  join  the 
large  party  on  its  return,  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  it  would  suit  his  views, 
as  well  as  my  own,  to  go  with  us  to  the  Buttes ;  beyond  which  point  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prevail  on  a  Sioux  to  venture,  on  account  of  their 
fear  of  the  Crows.  From  Fort  Laramie  to  the  Red  Buttes,  by  the  ordi- 
nary road,  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles ;  and,  though  only  on  the 
threshold  of  danger,  it  seemed  better  to  secure  the  services  of  an  inter- 
preter for  the  partial  distance,  than  to  have  none  at  all. 

So  far  as  frequent  interruption  from  the  Indians  would  allow,  vrfi  occu- 
pied ourselves  in  making  some  astronomical  calculations,  and  bringing  up 
the  general  map  to  this  stage  of  our  journey ;  but  the  tent  was  generally 
occupied  by  a  succession  of  our  ceremonious  visiters.  Some  came  for 
presents,  and  others  for  information  of  our  object  in  coming  to  the  country; 
now  and  then,  one  would  dart  up  to  the  tent  on  horseback,  jerk  off  his 
trappings,  and  stand  silently  at  the  door,  holding  his  horse  by  the  halter, 
signifying  his  desire  to  trade.  Occasionally  a  savage  would  stalk  in  with 
an  invitation  to  a  feast  of  honor,  a  dog  feast,  and  deliberately  sit  down 
and  wait  quietly  until  1  was  ready  to  accompany  him.  I  went  to  one ; 
the  women  and  children  were  silting  outside  the  lodge,  and  we  took  our 
seats  on  buffalo  robes  spread  around.  The  dog  was  in  a  large  pot  over 
the  fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  and  immediately  on  our  arrival  was 
dished  up  in  large  wooden  bowls,  one  of  which  was  handed  to  each. 
•  The  flesh  appeared  very  glutinous,  with  something  of  the  flavor  and  ap- 
pearance of  mutton.  Feeling  something  move  behind  me,  I  looked  round, 
and  found  that  1  had  taken  my  seat  among  a  litter  of  fet  young  puppies. 
Had  I  been  nice  in  such  matters,  the  prejudices  of  civilization  might 
have  interfered  with  my  tranquillity ;  but,  fortunately,  I  am  not  of  delicate 
nerves,  and  continued  quietly  to  empty  my  platter. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  at  evening,  with  a  moderate  south  wind,  and 
the  thermometer  at  6  o'clock  85^.    I  was  disappointed  in  my  hope  of  ob- 
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taining  an  observation  of  an  occultation,  which  took  place  about  mid- 
night The  moon  brought  with  her  heavy  banks  of  clouds,  through 
which  she  scarcely  made  her  appearance  during  the  night. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  was  cloudy  and  calm,  the  thermometer  at  6 
o'clock  at  64°.  About  9,  with  a  moderate  wind  from  the  west,  a  storm  of 
rain  came  on,  accompanied  by  sharp  thunder  and  lightning,  which  lasted 
about  an  hour.  During  the  day  the  expected  village  arrived,  consisting  , 
principally  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  They  had  a  considerable 
number  of  horses,  and  large  troops  of  dogs.  Their  lodges  were  pitched 
near  the  fort,  and  our  camp  was  constantly  crowded  with  Indians  of  all 
isizes,  from  morning  until  night;  at  which  lime  some  of  the  soldiers  gen- 
erally came  to  drive  them  all  off  to  the  village.  My  tent  was  the  only 
place  which  they  respected.  Here  only  came  the  chiefs  and  men  of  dis- 
tinction, and  generally  one  of  them  remained  to  drive  away  the  women 
and  children.  The  numeij^us  strange  instruments  applied  to  still  stranger 
uses,  excited  awe  and  admiration  among  them,  and  those  which  I  used 
in  talking  with  the  suii  and  stars  they  looked  upon  with  especial  rever- 
ence, as  mysterious  things  of"  great  medicine."  Of  the  three  barometers 
which  I  had  brought  with  me  thus  far  successfully,  I  found  that  two 
were  out  of  order,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  19ih  in  repairing  them 
— an  operation  of  no  small  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  the  incessant  interrup- 
tions to  which  I  was  subjected.  We  had  the  misfortune  to  break  here  a 
large  thermometer,  graduated  to  show  fifths  of  a  degree,  which  I  used  to 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  with  which  I  had  promised 
myself  some  interesting  experiments  in  the  mountains.  We  had  but  one 
remaining,  on  which  the  graduation  extended  sufficiently  high;  and  this 
was  too  small  for  exact  observations.  During  our  stay  here,  the  men  had 
been  engaged  in  making  numerous  repairs,  arranging  pack-saddles,  and 
otherwise  preparing  for  tne  chances  of  a  rough  road  and  mountain  travel. 
All  things  of  this  nature  being  ready,  I  gathered  them  around  me  in  the 
evening,  and  told  them  that  ''  1  had  determined  to  proceed  the  next  day. 
They  were  all  well  armed.  I  had  engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Bissonette 
as  interpreter,  and  had  taken,  in  the  circumstances,  every  possible  means  to 
ensure  our  safety.  In  the  rumors  we  had  heard,  I  believed  there  was 
much  exaggeration,  and  then  they  were  men  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
life  and  to  the  country ;  and  that  these  were  the  dangers  of  every  day 
occurrence,  and  to  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  service. 
They  had  heard  of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  before  leaving 
St.  Louis,  and  therefore  could  not  make  it  a  reason  for  breaking  their  en- 
gagements. Still,  I  was  unwilling  to  take  with  me,  on  a  service  of  some 
certain  danger,  men  on  whom  I  could  not  rely ;  and  as  I  had  understood 
that  there  were  among  them*  some  who  were  disposed  to  cowardice,  and 
anxious  to  return,  they  had  but  to  come  forward  at  once,  and  state  their 
desire,  and  they  would  be  discharged  with  the  amount  due  to  them  for 
the  time  they  had  served.'^  To  their  honor  be  it  said,  there  was  but  one 
among  them  who  had  the  face  to  come  forward  and  avail  himself  of  the 
permission.  I  asked  him  some  few  questions,  in  order  to  expose  him  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  men,  and  let  him  go.  The  day  after  our  departure  he 
engaged  himself  to  one  of  the  forts,  and  set  off  with  a  party  for  the  Upper 
Missouri.  I  did  not  think  that  the  situation  of  the  country  justified  me 
in  taking  our  young  companions,  Messrs.  Brant  and  Benton,  along  with 
<I8.     In  case  of  misfortune,  it  would  have  been  thought,  at  the  least,  an 
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act  of  great  imprudence ;  and  therefore,  though  reluctantly,  I  determined 
to  leave  them.  Randolph  had  been  the  life  of  the  camp,  and  the  ^^  peiil 
garfon*^  was  much  regretted  by  the  men,  to  whom  his  buoyant  spirits 
had  afforded  great  amusement.  They  all,  however,  agreed  in  the  pro- 
priety of  leaving  him  at  the  fort,  because,  as  they  said,  he  might  cost  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  men  in  a  fight  with  the  Indians. 

July  21. — A  portion  of  our  baggage,  with  our  field-notes  and  observa- 
tions, and  several  instruments,  were  left  at  the  fort  One  of  the  gentle- 
men, Mr.  Galpin,  took  charge  of  a  barometer,  which  he  engaged  to  observe 
during  ray  absence;  and  1  intrusted  to  Randolph,  by  way  of  occupation, 
the  regular  winding  up  of  two  of  my  chonometers,  which  were  among 
the  instruments  left  Our  observations  showed  that  the  chronometer 
which  I  retained  for  the  continuation  of  our  voyage  had  preserved  its 
rate  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  As  deduced  from  it,  the  longitude  of 
Fort  Laramie  is  7A.  01'  21",  and  from  lunar  distance  7A.  01'  29 ";  giving 
for  the  adopted  longitude  104^  47'  43".  ConAparing  the  barometrical  ob- 
servations made  during  our  stay  here,  with  those  of  Dr.  G.  Engelman  at 
St  Louis,  we  find  for  the  elevation  of  the  fort  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
4,470  feet  The  winter  climate  here  is  remarkably  mild  for  the  latitude ; 
but  rainy  weather  is  frequent,  and  the  place  is  celebrated  for  winds,  ol 
which  the  prevailing  one  is  west.  An  east  wind  in  summer,  and  a  south 
wind  in  winter,  are  said  to  be  always  accompanied  with  rain. 

We  were  ready  to  depart ;  the  tents  were  struck,  the  mules  geared  up, 
and  our  horses  saddled,  and  we  walked  up  to  the  fort  to  take  the  Btirrup- 
cup  with  our  friends  in  an  excellent  home-brewed  preparation.  While 
thus  pleasantly  engaged,  seated  in  one  of  the  little  cool  chambers,  at  the 
door  of  which  a  man  had  been  stationed  to  prevent  all  intrusion  from  the 
Indians,  a  number  of  chie&,  several  of  them  powerful  fine-looking  meOj 
forced  their  way  into  the  room  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  Handing  me  the 
following  letter,  they  took  their  seats  in  silence : 

«  Fort  Platte,  JuiUei  1, 1842. 

^'Mr.  Fremont:  Les  chefs  s'^tant  assembles  presentement  me  diseni 
de  vous  avertir  de  ne  point  vous  mettre  en  route,  avant  que  le  parti  de 
jeunes  gens,  qui  est  en  dehors,  soient  de  retour.    De  plus,  ils  me  diseni 

Su'ils  sont  tres  certains  qu'ils  feront  feu  a  la  premiere  rencontre.  lis 
oivent  etre  de  retour  dans  sept  a  huit  jours.  Excusez  si  je  vous  iais  ces 
observations,  mais  il  me  semble  qu'il  est  mon  devoir  de  vous  avertir  du 
danger.  M^me  de  plus,  les  chefs  sont  les  porteurs  de  ce  billet,  qui  vous 
defendent  de  partir  avant  le  retour  des  guerriers. 

"  Je  suis  votre  obeissant  serviteur, 

"JOSEPH  BISSONETTE, 

"  Par  L.  B.  CHARTRAIN. 

"  Les  noms  de  quelques  chefs — Le  Chapeau  de  Loutre,  le  Casseur  de 
Fleches,  la  Nuit  Noir,  la  Queue  dc  BoBuf." 

[TranslatiuD.J 

"  Fort  Platte,  July  1, 1842. 

"  Mr.  Fremont  :  The  chiefs  having  assembled  in  council,  have  jusi 
told  me  to  warn  you  not  to  set  out  before  the  party  of  young  men  which 
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is  now  out  shall  have  returned.  Furthermore,  they  tell  me  that  they  are 
very  sure  they  will  fire  upon  you  as  soon  as  they  meet  you.  They  are 
expected  back  in  seven  or  eight  days.  Excuse  me  for  making  these  ob- 
servations, but  it  seems  my  duty  to  warn  you  of  danger.  Moreover,  the 
chiefs  who  prohibit  your  setting  out  before  the  return  of  the  warriors  are 
the  bearers  of  this  note. 

"  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

"JOSEPH  BISSONETTE, 

« By  L.  B.  CHARTRAIN. 

"  Names  of  sofne  of  the  chiefs— The  Otter  Hat,  the  Breaker  of  Arrows, 
the  Black  Night,  the  Bull's  tail.'' 

After  reading  this,  I  mentioned  its  purport  to  my  companions;  and,  see- 
ing that  all  were  fully  possessed  of  its  contents,  one  of  the  Indians  rose 
up,  and,  having  first  shaken  hands  with  me,  spoke  as  follows : 

*'  You  have  come  among  us  at  a  bad  time.  Some  of  our  people  have 
been  killed,  and  our  young  men,  who  are  gone  to  the  mountains,  are 
eager  to  avenge  the  blood  of  their  relations,  which  has  been  shed  by  the 
whites.  Our  young  men  are  bad,  and,  if  they  meet.you,  they  will  believe 
that  you  are  canying  goods  and  ammunition  to  their  enemies,  and  will 
fire  upon  you.  You  have  told  us  that  this  will  make  war.  We  know 
that  our  great  father  has  many  soldiers  and  big  guns,  and  we  are  anxious 
to  have  our  lives.  We  love  the  whites,  and  are  desirous  of  peace.  Think- 
ing of  all  these  things,  we  have  determined  to  keep  you  here  until  our 
warriors  return.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  among  us.  Our  father  is  rich, 
and  we  expected  that  you  would  have  brought  presents  to  us — horses, 
and  guns,  and  blankets.  But  we  are  ^lad  to  see  you.  We  look  upon 
your  coming  as  the  light  which  goes  beK)re  the  sun ;  fo% you  will  tell  our 
great  father  that  you  have  seen  us,  and  that  we  are  naked  and  poor,  and 
have  nothing  to  eat;  and  he  will  send  us  all  these  things."  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  others  to  the  same  effect. 

The  observations  of  the  savage  appeared  reasonable ;  but  I  was  aware 
that  they  had  in  view  only  the  present  object  of  detaining  me,  and  were 
unwilling  1  should  go  further  into  the  country.  In  reply,  I  asked  them, 
through  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Boudeau,  to  select  two  or  three  of  their 
number  to  accompany  us  until  we  should  meet  their  people — they  should 
spread  their  robeis  in  my  tent  and  eat  at  my  table,  and  on  our  return  I 
would  give  them  presents  in  reward  of  their  services.  They  declined, 
saying  that  there  were  no  young  men  left  in  the  village,  and  that  they 
were  too  old  to  travel  so  many  days  on  horseback,  and  preferred  now  to 
smoke  their  pipes  in  the  lodge,  and  let  the  warriors  go  on  the  war-path. 
Besides,  they  had  no  power  over  the  young  men,  and  were  afraid  to  inter- 
fere witn  them.  In  my  turn  I  addressed  them :  "  You  say  that  you  love 
the  whites ;  why  have  you  killed  so  many  already  this  spring?  You  say 
that  you  love  the  whites,  and  are  full  of  many  expressions  of  fnendship  to 
us;  but  you  are  not  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  few  days'  ride  to 
save  our  lives.  We  do  not  believe  what  you  have  said,  and  will  not  lis- 
ten to  you.  Whatever  a  chief  among  us  tells  his  soldiers  to  do,  is  done. 
We  are  the  soldiers  of  the  great  chief,  your  father.  He  has  told  us  to 
come  here  and  see  this  country,  and  all  the  Indians,  his  children.    Why 
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should  we  not  go  ?  Before  we  came,  we  heard  that  you  had  killed  his 
people,  and  ceased  to  be  his  children ;  but  we  came  among  you  peaceably, 
holding  out  our  hands.  Now  we  find  that  the  stories  we  heard  are  not 
lies,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  his  friends  and  children.  We  have  thrown 
away  our  bodies,  and  will  not  turn  back.  When  you  told  us  tliat  your 
young  men  would  kill  us,  you  did  not  know  that  our  hearts  were  strong, 
and  you  did  not  see  the  rifles  which  my  young  men  carry  in  their  hands. 
We  are  few,  and  you  are  many,  and  may  kill  us  all ;  but  there  will  be 
much  crying  in  your  villages,  for  many  of  your  young  men  will  stay  be- 
hind, and  forget  to  return  with  your  warriors  from  the  mountains.  Do 
you  think  that  our  great  chief  will  let  his  soldiers  die,  and  forget  to  cover 
their  graves  ?  Before  the  snows  melt  again,  his  warriors  will  sweep  away 
your  villages  as  the  fire  does  the  prairie  in  the  autumn.  See !  1  have  pulled 
down  my  white  houses^  and  my  people  are  ready :  when  the  sun  is  ten 
paces  higher,  we  shall  be  on  the  march.  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  us,, 
you  will  say  it  soon."  1  broke  up  the  conference,  as  I  could  do  nothing 
with  these  people ;  and,  being  resolved  to  proceed,  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  delay.  Accompanied  by  our  hospitable  friends,  we  returned  to 
the  camp.  We  had  mounted  our  horses,  and  our  parting  salutations  had 
been  exchanged,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  (the  Bull's  Tail)  arrived  to  tell 
me  that  they  had  determined  to  send  a  young  man  with  us ;  and  if  I . 
would  point  out  the  place  of  our  evening  camp,  he  should  join  us  there* 
"  The  young  man  is  poor,"  said  he ;  "  he  has  no  horse,  and  expects  you  to 
give  him  one."  I  described  to  him  the  place  where  I  intended  to  encamp, 
and,  shaking  hands,  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  among  the  hills,  and  this 
last  habitation  of  whites  shut  out  from  our  view. 

The  road  led  over  an  interesting  plateau  between  the  North  fork  of  the 
Platte  on  the  right,  and  Laramie  river  on  the  left.  At  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  from  the  fon,  we  entered  the  sandy  bed  of  a  creek,  a  kind  of  defile, 
shaded  by  precipm>us  rocks,  down  which  we  wound  our  way  for  several 
hundred  yards  to  a  place  where,  on  the  left  bank,  a  very  large  spring 
gushes  with  considerable  noise  and  force  out  of  the  limestone  rock.  It  is- 
called  "the  Warm  Spring,"  and  furnishes  to  the  hitherto  dry  bed  of  the 
creek  a  considerablis  rivulet.  On  the  opposite  side,  a  little  below  the 
spring,  is  a  lofty  limestone  escarpment,  partially  shaded  by  a  grove  of  large . 
trees,  whose  green  foliage,  in  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  rock,  ren- 
ders this  a  picturesque  locality.  The  rock  is  fossiliferous,  and,  so  far  as  I 
was  able  to  determine  the  character  of  the  fossils,  belongs  to  the  carbon- 
iferous limestone  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  is  probably  the  western  limit 
of  that  formation.  Beyond  this  point  1  met  with  no  fossils  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

I  was  desirous  to  visit  the  Platte  near  the  point  where  it  leaves  the 
Black  hills,  and  therefore  followed  this  stream,  for  two  or  three  miles,  to 
the  mouth ;  where  I  encamped  on  a  spot  which  afforded  good  ffrass  and 
prkle  [pquisetum)  for  our  anunals.    Our  tents  having  been  found  too  thin 
to  protect  ourselves  and  the  instruments  from  the  rains,  which  in  this 
elevated  country  are  attended  with  cold  and  unpleasant  weather,  I  had 
procured  from  the  Indians  at  Laramie  a  tolerably  large  lodge,  about  eigh* 
teen  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty  feet  in  height.    Such  a  lodge,  when 
properly  pitched,  is,  from  its  conical  form,  almost  perfectly  secure  a^nsi 
the  violent  winds  which  are  frequent  in  this  region,  and,  with  afire  m  tb' 
centre,  is  a  dry  and  warm  shelter  in  bad  weather.    By  raising  the  low 
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part  so  as  to  permit  the  breeze  to  pass  freely,  it  is  converted  into  a  pleas- 
ant summer  residence,  with  the  extraordinary  advantage  oif  being  entirely 
free  from  mosquitoes,  one  of  which  I  have  never  seen  in  an  Indian  lodge» 
While  we  were  engaged  very  unskillfuUy  in  erecting  this,  the  interpreter, 
Mr.  Bissonette,  arrived,  accompanied  by  the  Indian  and  his  wife.  She 
laughed  at  our  awkwardness,  and  offered  her  assistance,  of  which  we  were* 
frequently  afterward  obliged  to  avail  ourselves,  before  the  men  acquired 
sufficient  expertness  to  pitch  it  without  difficulty.  From  this  place  we 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  gorge  where  the  Platte  issues  from  the  Black  hills,, 
changing  its  character  abruptly  from  a  mountain  stream  into  a  river  of  the 
plains.  Immediately  around  us  the  valley  of  the  stream  was  tolerably 
open ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  where  the  river  had  cut  its  way 
through  the  hills,  was  the  nanow  cleft,  on  one  side  of  which  a  lofty  preci- 
pice  of  bright  red  rock  rose  vertically  above  the  low  hills  which  lay  be- 
tween us. 

July  22.~In  the  morning,  while  breakfast  was  being  prepared,  I  visited 
this  place  with  my  favorite  man,  Basil  Lajeunesse.  Entering  so  far  as 
there  was  footing  for  the  mules,  we  dismounted,  and,  tying  our  animals, 
continued  our  way  on  foot.  Liko  the  whole  country,  the  scenery  of  the 
river  had  undergone  an  entire  change,  and  was  in  this  place  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  The  breadth  of  the  stream,  generally  near 
that  of  its  valley,  was  from  two  -to  three  hundred  feet,  with  a  swift  cur- 
rent, occasionally  broken  by  rapids,  and  the  water  perfectly  clear.  Oq 
either  side  rose  the  red  precipices,  vertical,  and  sometimes  overhanging, 
two  and  four  hundred  teet  in  height,  crowned  with  green  summits,  on 
which  were  scattered  a  few  pines.  At  the  foot  of  the  rocks  was  the  usual 
detritus,  formed  of  masses  fallen  from  above.  Among  the  pines  that  grew 
here,  and  on  the  occasional  banks,  were  the  cherry,  [cerasna  virgxniana^ 
currants,  and  grains  de  hcRxxl  [shephtrdia  argenlea.)  Viewed  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  pleasant  morning,  the  scenery  was  of  a  most  striking  and  ro- 
mantic beauty,  which  arose  from  the  picturesque  disposition  of  the  objects, 
and  the  vivid  contrast  of  colors.  I  thought  with  much  pleasure  of  our  ap- 
proaching descent  in  the  canoe  through  such  interesting  places;  and,  in 
the  expectation  of  being  able  at  that  time  to  give  to  them  a  full  examina- 
tion, did  not  now  dwell  so  much  as  might  have  been  desirable  upon  the 
geological  formations  along  the  line  of  the  river,  where  they  are  developed 
with  great  clearness.  The  upper  portion  of  the  red  strata  consists  of  very 
compact  clay,  in  which  are  occasionally  seen  imbedded  large  pebbles. 
Below  was  a  stratum  of  compact  red  sandstone,  changing  a  little  above 
the  river  into  a  very  hard  siliceous  limestone.  There  is  a  small  but  hand- 
some open  prairie  immediately  below  this  place,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  which  would  be  a  good  locality  for  a  military  post.  There  are  some 
t>peD  groves  of  cottonwood  on  the  Platte.  The  small  stream  which  comes^ 
in  at  this  place  is  well  timbered  with  pine,  and  good  building  rock  is 
abundant. 

If  it  is  in  contemplation  to  keep  open  the  communications  with  Oregoa 
territory,  a  show  of  military  force  in  this  country  is  absolutely  necessary; 
and  a  combination  of  advantages  renders  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Lara- 
mie the  most  suitable  place,  on  the  line  of  the  Platte,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  military  post.  It  is  connected  with  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  and  the 
tipper  Missouri  hy  excellent  roads,  which  are  in  frequent  use,  and  would 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  on  which  tho 
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neighboring  Indians  mainly  depend  for  support  It  would  render  any 
posts  on  the  Lawer  Platte  unnecessary ;  the  ordinary  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  Missouri  being  sufficient  to  control  the  intermediate  In- 
dians. It  would  operate  effectually  to  prevent  any  such  coalitions  as  are 
now  formed  among  the  Gros  Ventres,  Sioux,  Cheyennes,  and  other  Indians, 
and  would  keep  the  Oregon  road  through  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Water 
and  the  South  Pass  of  the  mountains  constantly  open.  A  glance  at  the 
map  which  accompanies  this  report,  will  show  that  it  lies  at  the  foot  of 
a  broken  and  mountainous  region,  along  which,  by  the  establishment  of 
small  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Train's  fort,  on  the  South  fork  of 
the  Platte,  and  Bent's  fort,  on  the  Arkansas,  a  line  of  communication  would 
be  formed,  by  good  wagon  roads,  with  our  southern  military  posts,  which 
would  entirely  command  the  mountain  passes,  hold  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  tribes  in  check,  and  protect  and  facilitate  our  intercourse  with 
the  neighboring  Spanish  settlements.  The  valleys  of  the  rivers  on  which 
they  would  be  situated  are  fertile ;  the  country,  which  supports  immense 
herds  of  buffalo,  is  admirably  adapted  to  grazing ;  and  herds  of  cattle  mi^ht 
be  maintained  by  the  posts,  or  obtained  from  the  Spanish  country,  which 
already  supplies  a  portion  of  their  provisions  to  the  trading-posts  mention- 
ed above. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  camp  this  morning,  our  Indian  came  up 
and  stated  his  intention  of  not  proceeding  any  farther  until  he  had  seen 
the  horse  which  I  intended  to  give  him.  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  camp;  but  his  presence  appeared  to  give  confidence  to  my 
men,  and  the  interpreter  thought  it  absolutely  necessary.  I  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  do  what  he  requested,  and  pointed  out  the  animal,  with 
which  he  seemed  satisfied,  and  we  continued  our  journey.  I  had  im- 
agined that  Mr.  Bissonette's  long  residence  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  country^  and, according  to  his  advice,  proceeded  directly  forward,  with- 
out attempting  to  regain  the  usual  road.  He  afterward  informed  me  that 
he  had  rarely  ever  lost  sight  of  the  fort ;  but  the  effect  of  the  mistake  was 
to  involve  us  for  a  day  or  two  among  the  hills,  where,  although  we  lost 
no  time,  we  encountereid  an  exceedingly  rough  road. 

To  the  south,  along  our  line  of  march  to-day,  the  main  chain  of  the 
Black  or  Laramie  hills  rises  precipitously.  Time  did  not  permit  me  to 
visit  them ;  but,  from  comparative  information,  the  ridge  is  composed  of 
the  coarse  sandstone  or  conglomerate  hereafter  described.  It  appears  to 
enter  the  region  of  clouds,  which  are  arrested  in  their  course,  and  lie  in 
masses  along  the  summits.  An  inverted  cone  of  black  cloud  (cumulus) 
rested  during  all  the  forenoon  on  the  lofty  peaJc  of  Laramie  mountain, 
which  I  estimated  to  be  about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  fort,  or  six 
thousand  five  hundred  above  the  sea.  We  halted  to  noon  on  the  Fowrche 
Amtre^  so  called  from  being  timbered  principally  with  the  liard  amlre, 
(a  species  of  poplar,)  with  which  the  valley  of  the  little  stream  is  toler- 
ably well  wooded,  and  which,  with  large  expansive  summits,  grows  to 
the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 

The  bed  of  the  creek  is  sand  and  gravel,  the  water  dispersed  over  the 
broad  bed  in  several  shallow  streams.  We  found  here,  on  the  right  bank, 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  a  fine  spring  of  very  cold  water.  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  I  do  not  mention,  in  this  portion  6f  the  journey,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  sand,  springs,  &c. — an  omission  which  will  be  explained  in 
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the  course  of  the  narrative.  In  my  search  for  plants,  I  was  wefl  rewarded 
at  this  place. 

Wiih  the  change  in  the  geological  formation  on  leaving  Fort  Laramie, 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  has  entirely  altered  its  appearance.  East- 
ward of  that  meridian,  the  principal  objects  which  strike  the  eye  of  a  travel- 
ler are  the  absence  of  timber,  and  the  immense  expanse  of  prairie,  covered 
with  the  verdure  of  rich  grasses,  and  highly  adapted  for  pasturage.  Where- 
ver they  are  not  disturbed  by  the  vicinity  of  man,  large  herds  of  buffalo 
give  animation  to  this  country.  Westward  of  Laramie  river,  the  region  is 
sandy  and  apparently  sterile  ;  and  the  place  of  the  grass  is  usurped  by  the 
artemisia  and  other  odoriferous  plants,  to  whose  growth  the  sandy  soil 
and  dry  air  of  this  elevated  region  seem  highly  favorable. 

One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  in  the  face  of  the  country  is  the  ex- 
traordinary abundance  of  the  artemisias.  They  grow  every  where— on  the 
hills,  and  over  the  river  bottoms,  in  tough,  twisted,  wiry  clumps;  and, 
wherever  the  beaten  track  was  left,  they  rendered  the  progress  of  the  carls 
rough  and  slow.  As  the  country  increased  in  elevation  on  our  advance 
to  the  west,  they  increased  in  size ;  and  the  whole  air  is  strongly  impreg- 
nated and  saturated  with  the  odor  of  camphor  and  spirits  of  turpentine 
which  belongs  to  this  plant.  This  climate  has  been  found  very  favorable 
to  the  restoration  of  health,  particularly  in  cases  of  consumption  ;p  and  pos- 
sibly the  respiration  of  air  so  highly  impregnated  by  aromatic  plants  may 
have  some  influence. 

Our  dried  meat  had  given  out,  and  we  began  to  bo  in  want  of  food  ;  but 
one  of  the  hunters  killed  an  antelope  this  evening,  which  afforded  some 
relief,  although  it  did  not  go  far  among  so  many  hungry  men.  At  8  o'clock 
at  night,  after  a  march  of  twenty-seven  miles,  we  reached  our  proposed  en- 
campment on  the  Fer-a'C/ievalyOx  Horse-shoe  creek.  Here  we  found 
good  grass,  with  a  great  quantity  of  prelcy  which  furnished  good  food  for 
our  tired  animals.  This  creek  is  well  timbered,  principally  with  Hard 
amerey  and,  with  the  exception  of  Deer  creek,  which  we  had  not  yet  reach- 
ed, is  the  largest  aflluent  of  the  right  bank  between  Laramie  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water. 

Jiilj/  23.— The  present  year  had  been  one  of  unparalleled  drought,  and 
throughout  the  country  the  water  had  been  almost  dried  up.  By  availing 
themselves  of  the  annual  rise,  the  traders  had  invariably  succeeded  in 
carrying  their  furs  to  the  Missouri ;  but  this  season,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  on  both  forks  of  the  Platte  they  had  entirely  failed.  The 
greater  number  of  the  springs,  and  many  of  the  streams,  which  made 
halting-places  for  the  voyageursy  had  been  dried  up.  Everywhere  the  soil 
looked  parched  and  burnt;  the  scanty  yellow  grass  crisped  under  the  foot, 
and  even  the  hardiest  plants  were  destroyed  by  want  of  moisture.  1  think 
it  necessary  to  mention  this  feet,  because  to  the  rapid  evaporation  in  such 
an  elevated  region,  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  almost  wholly 
unprotected  by  timber,  should  be  attributed  much  of  the  sterile  appearance 
of  the  country,  in  the  destruction  of  vegetation,  and  the  numerous  saline 
efSlorescences  which  covered  the  ground.  Such  I  afterward  found  to  b# 
the  case. 

I  was  informed  that  the  roving  villages  of  Indians  and  travellers  had 
never  met  with  difficulty  in  finding  an  abundance  of  grass  for  their  horses ; 
pmd  now  it  was  after  great  search  that  we  were  able  to  find  a  scanty  patch 
of  grass,  snflBlcient  to  keep  them  from  sinking ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  day 
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or  two  the;^  began  to  suffer  very  much.  We  found  none  today  at  noon  i 
and  in  the  course  of  our  search  on  the  Platte,  came  to  a  grove  of  cotton- 
wood  where  some  Indian  village  had  recently  encamped*  Boughs  of  the 
Cottonwood  yet  green  covered  the  ground,  which  the  Indians  had  cut 
down  to  feed  their  horses  upon.  It  is  only  in  the  winter  that  recourse  is  had 
to  this  means  of  sustaining  them  ;  and  their  resort  to  it  at  this  time  was  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  country.  We  followed  their  example, 
and  turned  our  horses  into  a  grove  of  young  poplars.  This  began  to  pre* 
sent  itself  as  a  ve>y  serious  evil,  for  on  our  animals  depended  ^together 
the  further  prosecution  of  our  journey. 

Shortly  after  we  had  left  this  place,  the  scouts  came  galloping  in  with 
the  alarm  of  Indians.  We  turned  in  immediately  toward  the  river,  which 
here  had  a  steep  high  bank,  where  we  formed  with  the  carts  a  very  close 
barricade,  resting  on  the  river,  within  which  the  animals  were  strongly  . 
hobbled  and  picketed.  The  guns  were  discharged  and  reloaded,  and  men 
thrown  forward,  under  cover  of  the  bank,  in  the  direction  by  which  the 
Indians  were  expected.  Our  interpreter,  who,  with  the  Indian,  had  gone 
to  meet  them,  came  in,  in  about  ten  minutes,  accompanied  by  two  Sioux. 
They  looked  sulky,  and  we  could  obtain  from  them  only  some  confused 
information.  We  learned  that  they  belonged  to  the  party  which  had  been 
on  the  trail  of  the  emigrants,  whom  they  had  overtaken  at  Rock  Independ- 
ence, ou  the  Sweet  Water.  Here  the  party  had  disagreed,  and  came  nigh 
fighting  among  themselves.  One  portion  were  desirous  of  attacking  the 
whites,  but  the  others  were  opposed  to  it ;  and  finally  they  had  broken  up 
into  small  bands,  and  dispersed  over  the  country.  The  greater  portion  of 
them  had  gone  over  into  the  territory  of  the  Crows,  and  intended  to  return 
by  way  of  the  Wind  river  valley,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fall  upon 
some  small  parties  of  Crow  Indians.  The  remainder  were  returning  down 
the  Platte,  in  scattered  parties  often  and  twenty;  and  those  whom  we  had 
encountered,  belonged  to  those  who  had  advocated  an  attack  on  the  emi- 
grants. Several  of  the  men  suggested  shooting  them  on  the  spot ;  but  I 
promptly  discountenanced  any  such  proceeding.  They  further  informed 
me  that  butfalo  were  very  scarce,  and  little  or  no  grass  to  be  found.  There 
had  been  no  rain,  and  innumerable  quantities  of  grasshoppers  had  destroy- 
ed the  grass.  This  insect  had  been  so  numerous  since  leaving  Port  Lara- 
mie, that  the  ground  seemed  alive  with  them ;  and  in  walking,  a  little 
moving  cloud  preceded  our  footsteps.  This  was  bad  news.  No  grass,  no 
buffalo— food  for  neither  horse  nor  man.  1  gave  tliem  some  plugs  of  to- 
bacco, and  they  went  off,  apparently  well  satisfied  to  be  clear  of  us ;  for 
my  men  did  not  look  upon  them  very  lovinglv,  and  they  glanced  suspi- 
ciously at  our  warlike  preparations,  and  the  little  ring  of  rifles  which  sur- 
rounded them.  They  were  evidently  in  a  bad  humor,  and  shot  one  of 
their  horses  when  they  had  left  us  a  short  distance. 

We  continued  our  march,  and,  after  a  journey  of  about  twenty-one  miles, 


among  them,  cut  into  thin  slices  and  dried.    In  the  course  of  the  even* 
ing  we  were  visited  by  six  Indians,  who  told  us  that  a  larger  narty  was  en- 
camped a  few  miles  above.     Astronomical  observations  placed  us  in  longi« 
tude  104^  59  69",  and  latitude  42°  39'  25". 
,  We  made  the  next  day  twenty-two  miles^  and  encamped  on  tlie  righl 
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tank  of  the  Platte,  where  a  handsome  meadow  afforded  tolerably  good 
grass.  There  were  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  here,  thrown  up  in  some 
sudden  emergency,  and  on  the  opposite  side  was  a  picturesque  bluff  of 
ferruginous  sandstone.  There  was  a  handsome  grove  a  little  above,  and 
scattered  groups  of  trees  bordered  the  river.  Buffalo  made  their  appear- 
ance this  afternoon, and  the  hunters  came  in,  shortly  after  we  had  encamp- 
ed, with  three  fine  cows.  The  night  was  fine,  and  observations  gave  for 
the  latitude  of  the  camp,  42^  47'  40". 

July  25. — We  made  but  thirteen  miles  this  day,  and  encamped  about 
noon  in  a  pleasant  grove  on  the  right  bank.  Low  scaffolds  were  erected, 
upon  which  the  meat  was  laid,  cut  up  into  thin  strips,  and  small  fires 
kindled  below.  Our  object  was  to  profit  by  the  vicinity  of  the  buffalo,  to 
lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  ten  or  fifteen  days.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  the  hunters  brought  in  five  or  six  cows,  and  all  hands  were 
kept  busily  employed  in  preparing  the  meat,  to  the  drying  of  which  the 
guard  attended  during  the  night.  Our  people  had  recovered  their  gayety, 
and  the  busy  figures  around  the  blazing  fires  gave  a  picturesque  air  to  the 
camp.  A  very  serious  accident  occurred  tliis  morning,  in  the  breaking  of 
one  of  the  barometers.  These  had  been  the  object  of  my  constant  solici- 
tude, and,  as  I  had  intended  them  principally  for  mountain  service,  I  had 
used  them  as  seldom  as  possible  ;  taking  them  always  down  at  night,  and 
on  the  occurrence  of  storms,  in  order  to  lessen  the  chances  of  being  broken. 
I  was  reduced  to  one,  a  standard  barometer  of  Troughton's  construction. 
This  I  determined  to  preserve,  if  possible.  The  latitude  is  42°  51'  36", 
and  by  a  mean  of  the  results  from  chronometer  and  lunar  distances,  the 
adopted  longitude  of  this  camp  is  105°  50'  45". 

July  26. — Early  this  morning  we  were  again  in  motion.  We  had  a 
stock  of  provisions  for  fifteen  days  carefully  stored  away  in  the  carts,  and 
this  I  resolved  should  only  be  encroached  upon  when  our  rifles  should  fail 
to  procure  us  present  support.  I  determined  to  reach  the  mountains,  if  it 
were  in  anyway  possible.  In  the  mean  time  buffalo  were  plenty.  In  six 
miles  from  our  encampment,  (which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  shall  call 
Dried  Meat  camp,)  we  crossed  a  handsome  stream,  called  La  Pourche  Boi- 
^ie.  It  is  well  timbered,  and,  among  the  flowers  in  bloom  on  its  banks, 
I  remarked  several  asters. 

Five  miles  fiirther  we  made  our  noon  halt,  on  the  banks  of  the  Platte, 
in  the  shade  of  some  cottonwoods.  There  were  here,  as  generally  now 
along  the  river,  thickets  of  hippophacB^  the  /plains  de  Ihbu/ of  ihe  country. 
They  were  of  two  kinds — one  bearing  a  red  berry,  (the  shepherdia  careen- 
tia  of  Nuttall ;)  the  other  a  yellow  berry,  of  which  the  Tartars  are  said  to 
make  a  kind  of  rob. 

By  a  meridian  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  place  was  42^  6(y  08". 
It  was  my  daily  practice  to  take  observations  of  the  sun's  meridian  altitude ; 
and  why  they  are  not  given,  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Eight  miles  further 
we  reached  the  mouth  of  Deer  creek,  where  we  encamped.  Here  was  an 
abundance  of  rich  grass,  and  our  animals  were  compensated  for  past  priva- 
tions. This  stream  was  at  this  time  twenty  feet  broad,  and  well  timbered 
with  Cottonwood  of  an  uncommon  size.  It  is  the  lai^est  tributary  of  the 
Platte  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water  and  the  Laramie.  Our  as- 
tronomical observations  gave  for  the  mouth  of  the  stream  a  longitude  of 
106^  08'  24",  and  latitude  42^  52'  24". 

Jiify  27. — ^Nothing  worthy  of  mention  occurred  on  this  day ;  we  trar- 
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-ellcd  later  than  usual,  having  spent  some  time  in  searching  for  grassv. 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  river  before  we  could  find  a  sufficient  quantity 
ibr  our  animals.  Toward  dusk,  we  encamped  among  >some  artemisia 
lushes,  two  and  three  feet  in  height,  where  some  scattered  patches  of 
short  tough  grass  afforded  a  scanty  supply.  In  crossing,  we  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  the  river  was  frequently  too  deep  to  be  forded,  though  we 
always  succeeded  in  finding  a  place  where  the  water  did  not  enter  the 
carts.  The  stream  continued  very  clear,  with  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
breadth  of  water,  and  the  sandy  bed  and  banks  were  frequently  covered 
with  lar^e  round  pebbles.  We  had  travelled  this  day  twenty-seven  milesw 
The  inani  chain  of  the  Black  hills  was  here  only  about  seven  miles  to 
the  south,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
eight  and  twelve  hundred  feet.  Patches  of  green  grass  in  the  ravines  on 
the  steep  sides  marked  the  presence  of  springs,  and  the  summits  were 
clad  with  pines. 

Jult/  28. — In  two  miles  fS-om  our  encampment  we  reached  the  place 
where  the  regular  road  crosses  the  Platte.  There  was  two  hundred  feet 
breadth  of  water  at  this  time  in  the  bed,  which  has  a  variable  width  of 
eight  to  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  channels  were  generally  three  feet 
deep,  and  there  were  large  angular  rocks  on  the  bottom,  which  made  the 
ford  in  some  places  a  little  difficult.  Even  at  its  low  stages  this  river  can* 
not  be  crossed  at  random,  and  this  has  always  been  used  as  the  best  fordi 
The  low  stage  of  the  waters  the  present  year  had  made  it  fordable  in 
almost  any  part  of  its  course,  where  access  could  be  had  to  its  bed. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  travellers,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  some  descrip* 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  road  from  Laramie  to  this  point.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  may  be  inferred  from  its  geological  formation.  The  limestone  at 
the  eastern  limit  of  this  section,  is  succeeded  by  limestone  without  fossils^ 
a  great  variety  of  sandstone,  consisting  principally  of  red  sandstone  and 
fine  conglomerates.  The  red  sandstone  is  argillaceous,  with  compact 
white  gypsum  or  alabaster,  very  beautiful.  The  other  sandstones  are 
gray,  yellow,  and  ferruginous,  sometimes  very  coarse.  The  apparent 
sterility  of  the  country  must  therefore  be  sought  for  in  other  causes  than 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  face  of  the  country  cannot  with  propriety  be 
called  hilly.  It  is  a  succession  of  lou^  ridges,  made  by  the  numerous 
.streams  which  come  down  from  the  neighboring  mountain  range.  The 
ridges  have  an  undulating  surfocc,  with  some  such  appearance  as  the 
ocean  presents  in  an  ordinary  breeze. 

The  road  which  is  now  generally  followed  through  this  region  is, 
therefore,  a  very  good  one,  without  any  difficult  ascents  to  overcome. 
The  principal  obstructions  are  near  the  river,  where  the  transient  waters 
of  heavy  rains  have  made  deep  ravines  with  steep  banks,  which  renders 
:frequent  circuits  necessary.  It  will  be  remembered  that  wagons  pass  this 
Toad  only  once  or  twice  a  year,  which  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  break 
down  the  stubborn  roots  of  the  innumerable  artemisia  bushes.  A  partial 
absence  of  these  is  often  the  only  indication  of  the  track ;  and  the  rough- 
ness produced  by  their  roots  in  many  places  gives  the  road  the  character 
of  one  newly  opened  in  a  wooded  country.  This  is  usually  considered 
the  worst  part  of  the  road  east  of  the  mountains;  and,  as  it  passes  through 
an  open  prairie  region,  may  be  much  improved,  so  as  to  avoid  the  greater 
pan  of  the  inequalities  it  now  presents. 

Prom  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  to  the  Green  river  valley,  west  of  the 
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IKocky  mountains,  the^re  is  no  such  thing  as  a  mountain  road  on  the  line 
of  communication. 

We  continued  our  way,  and  four  miles  beyond  the  ford  Indians  were 
discovered  again;  and  1  halted  while  a  party  were  sent  forward  to  ascertain 
who  they  were.  In  a  short  time  they  returned,  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  Indians  of  the  Oglallah  band  of  Sioux.  From  them  we  received  some 
interesting  information.  They  had  formed  part  of  the  great  village,  which 
they  informed  us  had  broken  up,  and  was  on  its  way  home.  The  greater 
part  of  the  village,  including  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  and  Oglallahs, 
had  crossed  the  Platte  eight  or  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet 
Water,  and  were  now  behind  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  us,  intending 
to  regain  the  Platte  by  way  of  Deer  creek.  They  had  taken  this  unusual 
route  in  search  of  grass  and  game.    They  gave  us  a  very  discouraging 

Eicture  of  the  country.  The  great  drought,  and  the  plague  of  grass- 
oppers,  had  swept  it  so  that  scarce  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen,  and 
there  was  not  a  buffalo  lobe  found  in  the  whole  region.  Their  people, 
they  further  said,  had  been  nearly  starved  to  death,  and  we  would  find 
their  road  marked  by  lodges  which  they  had  thrown  away  in  order  to 
move  more  rapidly,  and  by  the  carcasses  of  the  horses  which  they  had  eaten^ 
or  which  had  perished  by  starvation.     Such  was  the  prospect  before  us. 

When  he  had  finished  the  interpretation  of  these  things,  Mr.  Bissonette 
immediately  rode  up  to  me,  and  urgently  advised  that  I  should  entirely 
abandon  the  further  prosecution  of  my  exploration.  "  Le  meilleure  avis 
que  je  pourrais  vous  donner,  c^est  de  virer  de  suited  "  The  best  advice  I 
can  give  you,  is  to  turn  back  at  once.'^  It  was  his  own  intention  to  re- 
turn, as  we  had  now  reached  the  point  to  which  he  had  engaged  to  attend 
me.  [n  reply,  I  called  up  my  men,  and  communicated  to  them  fully  the 
information  I  had  just  received.  I  then  expressed  to  them  my  fixed  de* 
termination  to  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  enterprise  on  which  I  had  beea 
sent;  but  as  the  situation  of  the  country  gave  me  some  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  it  might  be  attended  with  an  unfortunate  result  to  some  of  us,. 
I  would  leave  it  optional  with  them  to  continue  with  me  or  to  return. 

Among  them  were  some  five  or  six  who  I  knew  would  remain.  We 
had  still  ten  days'  provisions ;  and,  should  no  game  be  found,  when  this 
stock  was  expended,  we  had  our  horses  and  mules,  which  we  could  eat 
when  other  means  of  subsistence  failed.  But  not  a  man  flinched  frorn 
the  undertaking.  "  We'll  eat  the  mules,"  said  Basil  Lajeunesse ;  and 
thereupon  we  shook  hands  with  our  interpreter  and  his  Indians,  and 
parted.  With  them  I  sent  back  one  of  my  men,  Dumes,  whom  the  effects 
of  an  old  wound  in  the  leg  rendered  incapable  of  continuing  the  journey 
on  foot,  and  his  horse  seemed  on  the  point  of  giving  out.  Having  re- 
solved to  disencumber  ourselves  immediately  of  everything  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  future  operations,  I  turned  directly  in  toward  the 
river,  and  encamped  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  above  the  place  where  our 
council  had  been  held,  and  where  a  thick  grove  of  willows  offered  a  suit- 
able spot  for  the  object  I  had  in  view. 

The  carts  having  been  discharged,  the  covers  and  wheels  were  takea 
off,  and,  with  the  frames,  carried  into  some  low  places  among  the  willows, 
and  concealed  in  the  dense  foliage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  glitter  of  the 
iron  work  might  not  attract  the  observation  of  some  straggling  Indian. 
In  the  sand,  which  had  been  blown  up  into  waves  among  the  willows,  a 
large  hole  was  then 4lug,  ten  feet  square,  and  six  deep.    In  the  mean  time^ 
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alt  onr  effects  had  been  spread  out  upon  the  groupd,  and  whatever  was 
designed  to  be  carried  along  with  us  separated  and  laid  aside,  and  the  re- 
maining part  carried  to  the  hole  and  carefully  covered  up.  As  much  as 
possible,  all  traces  of  our  proceedings  were  obliterated,  and  it  wanted  but 
a  rain  to  render  our  cache  safe  beyond  discovery.  All  the  men  were  now 
set  at  work  to  arrange  the  pack-saddles  and  make  up  the  packs. 

The  day  was  very  warm  and  calm,  and  the  sky  entirely  clear,  except 
where,  as  usual  along  the  summits  of  the  mountainous  ridge  opposite,  the 
clouds  had  congregated  in  masses.  Our  lodge  had  been  planted,  and,  on 
account  of  the  heat,  the  ground-pins  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  lower 
part  slightly  raised.  Near  to  it  was  standing  the  barometer,  which  swung 
in  a  tripod  frame ;  and  within  the  lodge,  where  a  small  fire  had  been  built, 
Mr.  Prenss  was  occupied  iu  observing  the  temperature  of  boiUng  water. 
At  this  instant,  and  without  any  warning,  until  it  was  within  fifty  yards, 
a  violent  gust  of  wind  dashed  down  the  lodge,  burying  under  it  Mr.  Preuss 
and  about  a  dozen  men,  who  had  attempted  to  keep  it  from  being  carried 
away.  1  succeeded  in  saving  the  barometer,  which  the  lodge  was  carry- 
ing off  with  itself,  but  the  thermometer  was  broken.  We  had  no  others 
of  a  high  graduation,  none  of  those  which  remained  going  higher  than 
135°  Fahrenheit.  Our  astronomical  observations  gave  to  this  place,  which 
we  named  Cache  camp,  a  longitude  of  106-  38'  26",  latitude  42°  50'  63''. 

July  29. — All  our  arrangements  having  been  completed,  we  left  the  en- 
campment at  7  o'clock  this  morning.  In  this  vicinity  the  ordinary  road 
leaves  the  Platte,  and  crosses  over  to  the  Sweet  Water  river,  which  it 
strikes  near  Kock  Independence.  Instead  of  following  this  road,  I  had 
determined  to  keep  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Platte  so  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Sweet  Water,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  better  grass.  To  this  I 
was  further  prompted  by  the  nature  of  my  instructions.  To  Mr.  Carson 
was  assigned  the  office  of  guide,  as  we  had  now  reached  a  part  of  the 
country  with  which,  or  a  great  part  of  which,  long  residence  had  made 
him  familiar.  In  a  lew  miles  we  reached  the  Red  Unites,  a  famous  land- 
mark in  this  country,  whose  geological  composition  is  red  sandstone, 
limestone,  and  calcareous  sandstone  and  pudding-stone. 

'^I'he  river  here  cuts  its  way  through  a  ridge ;  on  the  eastern  side  of  it 
are  the  lofty  escarpments  of  red  argillaceous  sandstone,  which  are  called 
the  Red  Buttes.  In  this  passage  the  stream  is  not  much  compressed  or 
pent  up,  there  being  a  bank  of  considerable  though  variable  breadth  on 
either  side.  Immodiately  on  entering,  we  discovered  a  band  of  buffalo. 
The  hunters  failed  to  kill  any  of  them;  the  leading  hunter  being  thrown 
into  a  ravine,  which  occasioned  some  delay,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
herd  clambered  up  the  steep  face  of  the  ridge.  It  is  sometimes  wonderful 
to  see  these  apparently  clumsy  animals  make  their  way  up  and  down  the 
most  rugged  and  broken  precipices.  We  hailed  to  noon  before  we  had 
cleared  this  passage,  at  a  spot  twelve  miles  distant  from  Cache  camp,  where 
we  found  an  abundance  of  grass.  So  far,  the  account  of  the  Indians  was 
found  to  be  false.  On  the  banks  were  willow  and  cherry  trees.  The 
cherries  were  not  yet  ripe,  but  in  the  thickets  were  numerous  fresh  tracks 
of  the  grizzly  bear,  which  are  very  fond  of  this  fruit.  The  soil  here  is 
red,  the  composition  being  derived  from  the  red  sandstone.  About  seven 
miles  brought  us  through  the  ridge,  in  which  the  course  of  the  river  is  north 
and  south.  Here  the  valley  opens  out  broadly,  and  high  walls  of  the  red 
£)rmation  present  themselves  among  the  hills  to  the  east.     We  crossed 
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here  a  pretty  little  creek,  an  affluent  of  the  right  bank.  It  is  well  timber- 
ed with  Cottonwood  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  absinthe  ha^  lost  its  shrub- 
like character,  and  becomes  small  trees  six  and  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
sometimes  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Two  or  three  miles  above  this  creek 
we  made  our  encampment,  having  travelled  today  twenty-five  miles. 
Our  animals  fared  well  here,  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  grass.  The  river 
bed  is  made  up  of  pebbles,  and  in  the  bank,  at  ihe  level  of  the  water,  is  a 
conglomerate  of  coarse  pebbles  about  the  size  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  which  I 
remarked  in  the  banks  of  the  Laramie  fork.  It  is  overlaid  by  a  soil  of 
mixed  clay  and  sand,  six  feet  thick.  By  astronomical  observations,  our 
position  is  in  longitude  106°  64'  32",  and  latitude  42°  38'. 

July  30. — After  traveUing  about  twelve  miles  this  morning,  we  reached 
a  place  where  the  Indian  village  had  crossed  the  river.  Here  were  the 
poles  of  discarded  lodges  and  skeletons  of  horses  lying  about.  Mr.  Carson, 
who  had  never  been  higher  up  than  this  point  on  the  river,  which  has  the 
character  of  being  exceedingly  rugged,  and  walled  in  by  precipices  above, 
thought  it  advisable  to  camp  near  this  place,  where  we  were  certain  of  ob- 
taining grass,  and  to-morrow  make  our  crossing  amoug  the  rugged  hills  to 
the  Sweet  Water  river.  Accordingly,  we  turned  back  and  descended  the 
river  to  an  island  near  by,  which  was  about  twenty  acres  in  size,  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  The  formation  here  I  found  highly 
interesting.  Immediately  at  this  island  the  river  is  again  shut  up  in  the 
rugged  hills,  which  come  down  to  it  from  the  main  ridge  in  a  succession 
of  spurs  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  alternated  witb  green  level 
prairillons  or  meadows,  bordered  on  the  river  banks  with  thickets  of  wil- 
low, and  having  many  plants  to  interest  the  traveller.  The  island  lies  be- 
tween two  of  these  ridges,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  apart,  of  which 
that  on  the  right  bank  is  composed  entirely  of  red  argillaceous  sandstone, 
with  thin  layers  of  fibrous  gypsum.  On  the  lef(  bank,  the  ridge  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  siliceous  pudding- stone,  the  pebbles  in  the  numerous 
strata  increasing  in  size  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  where  they  are  as 
large  as  a  man's  head.  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  determine,  these  strata  in- 
cline to  the  northeast,  with  a  dip  of  about  15°.  This  pudding  stone,  or 
conglomerate  formation,  I  was  enabled  to  trace  through  an  extended  range 
of  country,  from  a  few  miles  east  of  the  meridian  of  Fort  Laramie  to  where 
I  found  it  superposed  on  the  granite  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  longitude 
109°  00'.  From  its  appearance,  the  main  chain  of  the  Ijaramie  mountain 
is  composed  of  this  rock  ;  and  in  a  number  of  places  I  found  isolated  hills, 
which  served  to  mark  a  former  level,  which  had  been  probably  swept 
away. 

These  conglomerates  are-  very  friable,  and  easily  decomposed ;  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  formation  is  the  source  from  which  was  derived 
the  great  deposite  of  sand  and  gravel  which  forms  the  surface  rock  of  the 
prairie  country  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Crossing  the  ridge  of  red  sandstone,and  traversing  the  little  prairie  which 
lies  to  the  southward  of  it,  we  made  in  the  afternoon  an  excursion  to  a  place 
which  we  have  called  the  Hot  Spring  Gate.  This  place  has  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gate,  by  which  the  Platte  passes  through  a  ridge  composed 
of  a  white  and  calcareous  sandstone.  The  length  of  the  passage  is  about 
four  hundred  yards,  with  a  smooth  green  prairie  on  either  side.  Through 
this  place,  the  stream  flows  with  a  quiet  current,  unbroken  by  any  rapid, 
and  is  about  seventy  yards  wide  between  the  walls,  which  rise  perpen- 
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dicolarly  from  the  water.  To  that  on  the  right  bank,  which  is  the  lower, 
the  barometer  gave  a  height  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  Annexed 
is  a  view  of  this  place,  which  will  be  more  particularly  described  here- 
after, as  we  passed  through  it  on  our  return. 

We  saw  here  numerous  herds  of  mountain  sheep,  and  frequently  heard 
the  volley  of  rattling  stones  which  accompanied  their  rapid  descent  down 
the  steep  hills.  This  was  the  first  place  at  which  we  had  killed  any  of 
these  animals;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  and  of  the 
abundance  of  these  sheep  or  goats,  (for  they  are  called  by  each  name,)  we 
gave  to  our  encampment  the  name  of  Goat  island.  Their  flesh  is  much 
esteemed  by  the  hunters,  and  has  very  much  the  flavor  of  the  Allegany 
mountain  sheep.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  horns  of  this  animal  three 
feet  long  and  seventeen  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  weighing 
eleven  pounds.  But  two  or  three  of  these  were  killed  by  our  party  at 
this  place,  and  of  these  the  horns  were  small.  The  use  of  these  horns 
seems  to  be  to  protect  the  animal's  head  in  pitching  down  precipices  te 
avoid  pursuing  wolves — their  only  safety  being  in  places  where  they  can- 
not be  followed.  The  bones  are  very  strong  and  solid,  the  manow  occu- 
pying but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  bone  in  the  leg,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  rye  straw.  The  hair  is^  short,  resembling  the  winter  color  of  our 
common  deer,  which  it  nearly  approaches  in  size  and  appearance.  Ex- 
cept in  the  horns,  it  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  goat.  The  lon- 
gitude of  this  place,  resulting  from  chronometer  and  lunar  distances,  and 
an  occultation  of  f  Arietis,  is  107^  13'  29",  and  the  latitude  42^  33'  27". 
One  of  our  horses,  which  had  given  out,  we  left  to  receive  strength  on 
the  island,  intending  to  take  her,  perhaps,  on  our  return. 

Julj^  31. — This  morning  we  left  the  course  of  the  Platte,  to  cross  over 
to  the  Sweet  Water.  Our  way,  for  a  few  miles,  lay  up  the  sandy  bed  of 
a  dry  creek,  in  which  I  found  several  interesting  plants.  Leaving  this, 
we  wound  our  way  to  the  summit  of  the  hills,  of  which  the  peaks  are 
here  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  Platte,  bare  and  rocky.  A  long  and 
gradual  slope  led  from  these  hills  to  the  Sweet  Water,  which  we  reached 
in  fifteen  miles  from  Goat  Island.  I  made  an  early  encampment  here,  in 
order  to  give  the  hunters  an  opportunity  to  procure  a  supply  from  several 
bands  of  buffalo,  which  made  their  appearance  in  the  valley  near  by. 
The  stream  here  is  about  sixty  feet  wide,  and  at  this  time  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  deep,  with  a  very  moderate  current. 

The  adjoining  prairies  are  sandy,  but  the  immediate  river  bottom  is  a 
good  soil,  which  afibrded  an  abundance  of  soft  green  grass  to  our  horses, 
and  where  I  found  a  variety  of  interesting  plants,  which  made  their  ap- 
pearance for  the  first  time.  A  rain  tonight  made  it  unpleasantly  cold ; 
and  there  was  no  tree  here  to  enable  us  to  pitch  our  single  tent,  the  poles 
of  which  had  been  left  at  Cache  camp.  We  had,  therefore,  no  shelter 
except  what  was  to  be  found  under  cover  of  the  absinthe  bushes,  which 
grew  in  many  thick  patches.,  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three  feet 
high. 

August  1. — The  hunters  went  ahead  this  morning,  as  buffalo  appeared 
tolerably  abundant,  and  I  was  desirous  to  secure  a  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions ;  and  we  moved  about  seven  miles  up  the  valley,  and  encamped 
one  mile  below  Rock  Independence.  This  is  an  isolated  granite  rock, 
about  six  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and  forty  in  height  Except  in 
a  depression  of  the  summit,  where  a  little  soil  supports  a  scanty  growth 
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of  shrubs,  with  a  solitary  dwarf  pine,  it  is  entirely  bare.  Everywhere 
within  six  or  eight  feet  of  the  ground,  where  the  surface  is  sufficiently 
smooth,  and  in  some  places  sixty  or  eighty  feet  above,  the  rock  is  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  travellers.  Many  a  name  famous  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  and  some  well  known  to  science,  are  to  be  found 
mixed  among  those  of  the  traders  and  of  travellers  for  pleasure  and 
curiosity,  and  of  missionaries  among  the  savages.  Some  of  these  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  rain,  but  the  greater  number  are  still  very 
legible.  The  position  of  tliis  rock  is  in  longitude  107°  66',  latitude  48° 
29'  36".  We  remained  at  our  camp  of  August  1st  until  noon  of  the  next 
day,  occupied  in  drying  meat.  By  observation,  the  longitude  of  the  place 
is  107°  25'  23",  laUtude  42«  29  56". 

Au/^st  2. — Five  miles  above  Rock  Independence  we  came  to  a  place 
called  the  Devil's  Gate,  where  the  Sweet  Water  cuts  through  the  point 
of  a  granite  ridge.  The  length  of  the  passage  is  about  three  hundred 
yards,  and  the  width  thirty-five  yards.  The  walls  of  rock  are  vertical, 
and  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height;  and  the  stream  in  the  gate  is 
almost  entirely  choked  up  by  masses  which  have  fallen  from  above.  In 
the  wall,  on  the  ri^ht  bank,  is  a  dike  of  trap  rock,  cutting  through  a  fine- 
grained gray  eranite.  Near  the  point  of  this  ridge  crop  out  some  strata 
of  the  valley  formation,  consisting  of  a  grayish  micaceous  sandstone,  and 
fine-grained  conglomerate,  and  marl.  We  encamped  eight  miles  above 
Che  lievil's  Gate,  of  which  a  view  is  given  in  the  annexed  plate.  There 
was  no  timber  of  any  kind  on  the  river,  but  good  fires  were  made  of  drift 
wood,  aided  by  the  hois  de  vacke. 

We  had  to-night  no  shelter  from  the  rain,  which  commenced  with 
squalls  of  wind  about  sunset  The  country  here  is  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque. On  either  side  of  the  valley,  which  is  four  or  five  miles  broad, 
the  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  feet.  On  the  south  side,  the  range  appears  to  be  timbered,  and 
io-night  is  luminous  with  fires — probably  the  work  of  the  Indians,  who 
have  just  passed  through  the  valley.  On  the  north,  broken  and  granite 
masses  rise  abruptly  from  the  green  sward  of  the  river,  terminating  in  a 
line  of  broken  summits.  Except  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  here 
and  there  on  a  ledge  or  bench  of  the  mountain,  where  a  few  hardy  pines 
bave  clustered  together,  these  are  perfectly  bare  and  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. 

Among  these  masses,  where  there  are  sometimes  isolated  hills  and 
ridges,  green  valleys  open  in  upon  the  river,  which  sweeps  the  base  of 
these  mountains  for  thirty-six  miles.  Everywhere  its  deep  verdure. and 
profusion  of  beautiful  flowers  is  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sterile 
grandeur  of  the  rock  and  the  barrenness  of  the  sandy  plain,  which,  from 
Che  right  bank  of  the  river,  sweeps  up  to  the  mountain  range  that  forms 
its  southern  boundary.  The  great  evaporation  on  the  sandy  soil  of  this 
elevated  plain,  and  the  saline  efllorescences  which  whiten  the  ground, 
and  shine  like  lakes  reflecting  the  sun,  make  a  soil  wholly  unfit  for  culti- 
vation. 

August  3. — We  were  early  on  the  road  the  next  morning,  travelling 
along  the  upland  part  of  the  valley,  which  is  overgrown  with  arteviisia. 
Scattered  about  on  the  plain  are  occasional  small  isolated  hills.  One  of 
■these  which  I  examined,  about  fifty  feet  high,  consisted  of  white  clay  and 
marl,  in  nearly  horizontal  strata.    Several  bands  of  buffalo  made  their  ap» 
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pearance  to-day,  with  herds  of  antelope;  and  a. grizzly  bear-* the  only  one 
we  encountered  during  the  journey — ^was  seen  scrambling  up  among 
the  rocks.  As  we  passed  over  a  slight  rise  near  the  river,  we  caught  the 
first  view  of  the  Wind  river  mountains,  appearing,  at  this  distance  of  about 
seventy  miles,  to  be  a  low  and  dark  mountainous  ridge.  The  view  dis- 
sipated in  a  moment  the  pictures  which  had  been  created  in  our  minds,  by 
many  descriptions  of  travellers,  who  have  compared*  these  mountains  to 
the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  and  speak  of  the  glittering  peaks  which  rise  in 
icy  majesty  amidst  the  eternal  glaciers  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  into  the 
region  of  eternal  snows.  The  nakedness  of  the  river  was  relieved  by 
groves  of  willows,  where  we  encamped  at  night,  after  a  march  of  twenty- 
six  miles ;  and  nutnerous  bright-colored  flowers  had  made  the  river  bot- 
tom look  gay  as  a  garden.  We  found  here  a  horse,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Indians,  because  his  hoofs  had  been  so  much  worn  that  he 
was  unable  to  travel ;  and,  during  the  night,  a  dog  came  into  the  camp. 

August  4t. — Our  camp  was  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  mountains,  which 
we  climbed  this  morning  to  take  some  barometrical  heights ;  and  here 
among  the  rocks  was  seen  the  first  magpie.  On  our  return,  we  saw  one 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  river.  We  left  here  one  of  our  horses,  which 
was  unable  to  proceed  farther.  A  few  miles  from  the  encampment  we  left 
the  river,  which  makes  a  bend  to  the  south,  and,  traversing  an  undulating 
country,  consisting  of  a  grayish  micaceous  sandstone  and  fine-grained  con* 
glomerates,  struck  it  again,  and  encamped,  after  a  journey  of  twenty-five 
miles.  Astronomical  observations  placed  us  in  latitude  42^  32'  SC',  and 
longitude  108o30'13". 

August  5. — The  morning  was  dark,  with  a  driving  rain,  «nd  disagree- 
ably cold.  We  continued  our  route  as  usual ;  but  the  weather  became  so 
bad,  that  we  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  shelter  ofiered  by  a  small 
island,  about  ten  miles  above  our  last  encampment,  which  was  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  willows.  There  was  fine  grass  for  our  animals, 
and  the  timber  afforded  us  comfortable  protection  and  good  fires.  In  the 
afternoon  the  sun  broke  through  the  clouds  for  a  short  time,  and  the  ba- 
rometer at  5,  p.  m.,  was  at  23.713,  the  thermometer  60^,  with  the  wind 
strong  from  the  northwest  We  availed  ourselves  of  the  fine  weather  U> 
make  excursions  in  the  neighborhood.  The  river,  at  this  place,  is  border- 
ed by  hills  of  the  valley  formation.  They  are  of  moderate  height;  one  of 
the  highest  peaks  on  the  right  bank  being,  according  to  the  barometer, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  river.  On  the  left  bank  they  are 
higher.  They  consistof  a  fine  white  rlayoy  sandstone,  a  white  calcareous 
sandstonCf  and  coarse  sandstone  or  pudding-stone. 

August  6.— It  continueil  steadily  raining  all  the  day ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  left  our  encampment  in  the  utternoon.  Our  animals  had  been 
much  refreshed  by  their  repose,  and  an  abundance  of  rich,  soft  grass,  which 
had  been  much  improved  by  the  rains.  In  about  three  miles,  we  reached 
the  entrance  of  a  kanyon,  where  the  Sweet  Water  issues  upon  the  more 
open  valley  we  had  passed  over.  Immediately  at  the  entrance,  and  super- 
imposed directly  upon  the  granite,  are  strata  of  compact,  calcareous  sand- 
stone and  chert,  alternating  with  fine  white  and  reddish  white,  and  fine 
gray  and  red  sandstones.  These  strata  dip  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of 
about  18°,  and  form  the  western  limit  of  the  sand  and  limestone  forma- 
tions on  the  line  of  our  route.  Here  we  entered  among  the  primitive 
rocks.    The  usual  road  passes  to  the  right  of  this  place ;  but  we  wound, 
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OT  rather  scrambled,  our  way  up  the  narrow  valley  lor  several  hours.  Wild- 
ness  and  disorder  were  the  character  of  this  scenery.  The  river  had  been 
swollen  by  the  late  rains,  and  came  rushing  through  with  an  impetuous 
cunent,  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  generally  twenty  yards  broad.  The 
valley  was  sometimes  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  opened 
into  little  green  meadows,  sixty  yards  wide,  with  open  groves  of  aspen. 
The  stream  was  bordered  throughout  with  aspen,  beech,  and  willow  ;  and 
tall  pines  grew  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  the  crags.  On  both  sides,  the 
granite  rocks  rose  precipitously  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  five 
hundred  feet,  terminating  in  j^ged  and  broken  pointed  peaks ;  and  frag- 
ments of  &Ilen  rock  lay  piled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  precipices.  Gneiss, 
mica  slate,  and  a  white  granite,  were  among  the  varieties  I  noticed.  Here 
were  many  old  traces  of  beaver  on  the  stream ;  remnants  of  dams,  near 
which  were  lying  trees,  which  they  had  cut  down,  one  and  two  feet  in 
diameter.  The  hills  entirely  shut  up  the  river  at  the  end  of  about  five 
miles,  and  we  turned  up  a  ravine  that  led  to  a  high  prairie,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Hence,  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge, 
there  is  a  regular  and  very  gradual  rise.  Blocks  of  granite  were  piled  up 
at  the  heads  of  the  ravines,  and  small  bare  knolls  of  mica  slate  and  milky 
quartz  protruded  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  prairie,  which  was  whitened 
in  occasional  spots  with  small  salt  lakes,  where  the  water  had  evaporated^ 
and  left  the  bed  covered  with  a  shining  incrustation  of  salt.  The  evening 
was  very  cold,  a  northwest  wind  driving  a  fine  rain  in  our  faces  ;  and  at 
nightfall  we  descended  to  a  little  stream,  on  which  we  encamped,  about 
two  miles  from  the  Sweet  Water.  Here  had  recently  been  a  very  large 
camp  of  Snake  and  Crow  Indians  ;  and  some  large  poles  lying  about  af- 
forded the  means  of  pitching  a  tent,  and  making  other  places  of  shelter. 
Our  fires  to-night  were  made  principally  of  the  dry  branches  of  the  arte- 
misia,  which  covered  tl^  slopes.  It  burns  quickly,  with  a  clear  oily  fiame^ 
and  makes  a  hot  fire.  The  hills  here  are  composed  of  hard,  compact  mica 
slate,  with  veins  of  quartz. 

August  7. — We  left  our  encampment  with  the  rising  sun.  As  we  rose 
from  the  bed  of  the  creek,  the  snwo  line  of  the  mountains  stretched  grandly 
before  us,  the  white  peaks  glittering  in  the  sun.  They  had  been  hidden 
in  the  dark  weather  of  the  last  few  days,  and  it  had  been  ^ioirtf?^  on  them, 
while  it  rained  in  the  plains.  We  crossed  a  iridge,  and  again  struck  the 
Sweet  Water — here  a  beautiful,  swift  stream,  with  a  more  open  valley, 
timbered  with  beech  and  cotton  wood.  It  now  began  to  lose  itself  in  the 
many  small  forks  which  make  its  head ;  and  we  continued  up  the  main 
stream  until  near  noon,  when  we  left  it  a  few  miles,  to  make  our  noon  halt 
on  a  small  creek  among  the  hills,  from  which  the  stream  issues  by  a  small 
opening.  Within  was  a  beautiful  grassy  spot,  covered  with  an  open  grove 
of  large  beech  trees,  among  which  I  found  several  plants  that  I  had  not 
previously  seen. 

The  afternoon  was  cloudy,  with  squalls  of  rain ;  but  the  weather  be- 
came fine  at  sunset,  when  we  again  encamped  on  the  Sweet  Water,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  the  South  Pass.  The  country  over  which  we  have 
passed  to-day,  consists  principally  of  the  compact  mica  slate,  which  crops 
out  on  all  the  ridges,  making  the  uplands  very  rocky  and  slaty.  In  the 
escarpments  which  border  the  creeks,  it  is  seen  alternating  with  a  light- 
colored  granite,  at  an  inclination  of  45° ;  the  beds  varying  in  thickness 
from  two  or  three  feet  to  six  or  eight  hundred.    At  a  distance,  the  granite 
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frequently  has  the  appearance  of  irregular  lumps  of  clay,  hardened  by  ex- 
posure. A  variety  of  asters  may  now  be  numbered  among  the  character- 
istic plants,  and  the  artemisia  continues  in  full  glory ;  but  cadi  have  be- 
come rare,  and  mosses  begin  to  dispute  the  hills  with  ibem.  The  evening 
was  damp  and  unpleasant ;  the  thermometer,  at  10  o'clock,  being  at  36^, 
and  the  grass  wet  with  a  heavy  dew.  Our  astronomical  observations  placed 
this  encampment  in  longitude  109^  2V  32",  and  latitude  429  27'  15''. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey,  the  weather  still  cloudy, 
with  occasional  rain.  Our  general  coursg  was  west,  as  I  had  determined 
to  cross  the  dividing  ridge  by  a  bridle-path  among  the  broken  country 
more  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  return  by  the  wagon 
road,  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  south  of  the  point  where  the  trail  crosses. 

About  six  miles  from  our  encampment  brought  us  to  the  summit  The 
ascent  had  been  so  gradual,  diat,  with  all  the  intimate  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  Carson,  who  had  made  this  country  his  home  for  seventeen 
years,  wo  were  obliged  to  watch  very  closely  to  find  the  place  at  which 
we  had  reached  the  culminating  point  This  was  between  two  low  hills, 
rising  on  either  hand  fifty  or  sixty  feet  When  I  looked  back  at  them, 
from  the  foot  of  the  immediate  slope  on  the  western  plain,  their  summits 
appeared  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above.  From  the  im- 
pression on  my  mmd  at  tliis  time,  and  subsequently  on  our  return,  I  should 
oom|>are  tiie  elevation  which  we  surmounted  immediately  at  the  Pass,  to 
Uio  ascent  of  the  Capitol  hill  from  the  avenue,  at  Washington.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  fix  positively  the  breadth  of  this  pass.  From  the  broken 
ground  where  it  commences,  at  the  foot  of  the  Wind  river  chain,  the  view 
to  the  southeast  is  over  a  cliampaign  country,  broken,  at  the  distance  of 
nineteen  miles,  by  the  Table  rock;  which,  with  the  other  isolated  hills 
in  its  vicinity,  seems  to  stand  on  a  comparative  plain.  This  I  judged  to 
be  its  termination,  the  ridge  recovering  its  rugged  cAiaracter  with  the  Table 
rock.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  in  no  manner  resembles  the  places  to  which 
Uie  term  is  commonly  applied — nothing  of  the  gorge-like  character  and 
winding  ascents  of  the  Allegheny  passes  in  America ;  nothing  of  the  Great 
St  Bernard  and  Simplon  passes  in  Europe.  Approaching  it  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  a  sandy  plain,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
long,  conducts,  by  a  gradual  and  regular  ascent,  to  the  summit,  about 
seven  thousand  feet  above*  the  sea;  and  the  traveller,  without  being  re- 
minded of  any  change  by  toilsome  ascents,  suddenly  finds  himself  on  the 
waters  which  flow  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  By  the  route  we  had  travelled, 
the  distance  from  Port  Laramie  is  three  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  or 
mne  hundred  and  fifty  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas. 

Continuing  our  maich,  we  reached,  in  eight  miles  from  the  Pass,  the 
Little  Sandy,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Colorado,  or  Green  river  of  the 
Gulf  of  California.  The  weather  had  grown  fine  during  the  morning,  and 
we  remained  here  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  dry  our  baggage  and  take  some 
astronomical  observations.  The  stream  was  about  forty  feet  wide,  and 
two  or  three  deep,  with  clear  water  and  a  full  swift  current,  over  a  sandy 
bed.  It  was  timbered  with  a  growth  of  low  bushy  and  dense  willows, 
among  which  were  little  verdant  si)ots,  which  gave  our  animals  fine  grass, 
and.  where  1  found  a  number  of  interesting  plants.  Among  the  neighbor- 
ing hills  1  noticed  fragments  of  granite  containing  magnetic  iron.  Longi- 
of  the  camp  was  109°  37'  69",  and  latitude  42°  27'  34". 

9. — We  made  our  noon  halt  to  day  on  Big  Sandy,  anotlier 
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tributary  of  Green  river.  The  face  of  the  country  traversed  was  of  a  brown 
sand  of  granite  materials,  the  detritus  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  Strata 
ofthe  milky  quartz  cropped  out,  and  blocks  of  granite  were  scattered  about 
containing  magnetic  iron.  On  Sandy  creek  the  formation  was  of  parti- 
colored sand,  exhibited  in  escarpments  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high.  In  the 
afternoon  we  had  a  severe  storm  of  hail,  and  encamped  at  sunset  on  the 
first  New  Pork.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  miles,  the  Wind  mountains 
supply  a  number  of  tributaries  to  Green  river,  which  are  all  called  the  New 
Forks.  Near  our  camp  were  two  remarkable  isolated  hills,  one  of  them 
sufficiently  large  to  merit  the  name  of  mountain.  They  are  called  the  Two 
Buttes,  and  will  serve  to  identify  the  place  of  our  encampment,  which  the 
observations  of  the  evening  placed  in  longitude  109°  58'  11",  and  latitude 
42°  42'  46".  On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  opposite  to  the  large  hill, 
the  strata  which  are  displayed  consist  of  decomposing  granite,  which  sup- 
plies the  brown  sand  of  which  the  fece  of  the  country  is  composed  to  a 
considerable  depth. 

August  10. — The  air  at  sunrise  is  clear  and  pure,  and  the  morning  ex- 
tremely cold,  but  beautiful.  A  lofty  snow  peak  of  the  mountain  is  glitter- 
ing in  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  which  has  not  yet  reached  us.  The  long 
mountain  wall  to  the  east  rising  two  thousand  reet  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
behind  which  we  see  the  peaks,  is  still  dark,  and  cuts  clear  against  the 
glowing  sky.  A  fog,  just  risen  from  the  river,  lies  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  A  little  before  sunrise  the  thermometer  was  at  35^,  and  at  sun- 
rise 33°.  Water  froze  last  night,  and  fires  are  very  comfortable.  The 
scenery  becomes  hourly  more  interesting  and  grand,  and  the  view  here 
is  truly  magnificent;  but,  indeed,  it  needs  something  to  repay  the  long 
prairie  journey  of  a  thousand  miles.  The  sun  has  just  shot  above  the 
wall,  and  maizes  a  magical  change.  The  whole  valley  is  glowing  and 
bright,  and  all  the  mountain  peaks  are  gleaming  like  silver.  Though 
these  snow  mountains  are  not  the  Alps,  they  have  their  own  character  of 
grandeur  and  magnificence,  and  will  doubtless  find  pens  and  pencils  to  do 
them  justice.  In  the  scene  before  us,  we  feel  how  much  wood  improves 
a  view.  The  pines  on  the  mountain  seemed  to  give  it  much  additional 
beauty.  I  was  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  character  of  the  streams  on 
this  side  of  the  ridge.  Instead  of  the  creeks,  which  description  had  led  me 
to  expect,  I  find  bold  broad  streams,  with  three  or  four  feet  water,  and  a  rapid 
current.  The  fork  on  which  we  are  encamped  is  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet  wide,  timbered  with  groves  or  thickets  of  the  low  willow.  We  wore 
now  approaching  the  lofiiest  part  of  the  Wind  river  chain  ;  and  I  left  the 
valley  a  few  miles  from  our  encampment,  intending  to  penetrate  the  moun- 
tains as  far  as  possible  with  the  whole  party.  We  were  soon  involved  in 
very  broken  ground,  among  long  ridges  covered  with  firagments  of  granite* 
Winding  our  way  up  a  long  ravine,  we  came  unexpectedly  in  view  of  a 
most  beautiful  lake,  set  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains.  The  sheet  of  water 
lay  transversely  across  the  direction  we  had  been  pursuing;  and,  descend- 
ing the  steep,  rocky  ridge,  where  it  was  necessary  to  lead  our  horses,  we 
followed  its  banks  to  ihe  southern  extremity.  Here  a  view  of  the  utmost 
magnificence  and  grandeur  burst  upon  our  eyes.  With  nothing  between 
us  and  their  feet,  to  lessen  the  efifect  of  the  whole  height,  a  grand  bed  of 
snow-capped  mountains  rose  before  us,  pile  upon  pile,  glowing  in  the 
bright  light  of  an  August  day.  Immediately  below  them  lay  the  lake, 
between  two  ridges,  covered  with  dark  pines,  which  swept  down  from 
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the  main  chain  to  the  spot  where  we  stood.  Here,  where  the  lake  glittered 
in  the  open  sunlight,  its  banks  of  yellow  sand  and  the  light  foliage  of 
aspen  groves  contrasted  well  with  the  gloomy  pines.  "  Never  before,*'  said 
Mr.  Preuss,  "in  this  country  or  in  Europe, have  I  seen  such  magnificent, 
grand  rocks."  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  that 
I  determined  to  make  the  main  camp  here,  where  our  animals  would  find 
good  pasturage,  and  explore  the  mountains,  with  a  small  party  of  men. 
Proceeding  a  little  further,  we  came  suddenly  upon  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
where  it  Ibund  its  way  tlirough  a  narrow  passage  between  low  hills.     Dark 

Srines,  which  overhung  the  stream,  and  masses  of  rock,  where  the  water 
bamed  along,  gave  it  much  romantic  beauty.  Where  we  crossed,  which 
was  immediately  at  the  outlet,  it  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  and 
so  deep,  that  with  difficulty  we  were  able  to  ford  it  Its  bed  was  an  ac- 
cumulation of  rocks,  boulders,  and  broad  slabs,  and  large  angular  frag- 
ments, among  which  the  animals  fell  repeatedly. 

The  current  was  very  swift,  and  the  water  cold,  and  of  a  crystal  purity. 
In  crossing  this  stream,  I  met  with  a  great  misfortune  in  having  my  ba- 
rometer broken.  It  was  the  only  one.  A  great  part  of  the  interest  of  the 
journey  for  me  was  in  the  exploration  of  these  mountains,  of  which  so 
much  had  been  said  that  was  doubtful  and  contradictory ;  and  now  their 
snowy  peaks  rose  majestically  before  me,  and  the  only  means  of  giving 
them  authentically  to  science,  the  object  of  my  anxious  solicitude  by  night 
and  day,  was  destroyed.  We  had  brought  this  barometer  in  safety  a  thou- 
sand miles,  and  broke  it  almost  among  the  snow  of  the  mountains.  The 
loss  was  felt  by  the  whole  camp — all  had  seen  my  anxiety,  and  aided  me 
in  preserving  it.  The  height  of  these  mountains,  considered  by  the  hun- 
ters and  traders  the  highest  in  the  whole  range,  had  been  a  theme  of  con- 
stant discussion  among  them ;  and  all  had  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  moment  when  the  instrument,  which  they  believed  to  be  true  as 
the  sun,  should  stand  upon  the  summits,  and  decide  their  disputes.  Their 
grief  was  only  inferior  to  my  own. 

This  lake  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  of  very  irregular  width,  and 
apparently  great  depth,  and  is  the  head-water  of  the  third  New  Fork,  a 
tributary  to  Green  river,  the  Colorado  of  the  west.  On  the  map  and  in  the 
narrative  I  have  called  it  Mountain  lake.  I  encamped  on  the  north  side, 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  outlet  This  was  the  most 
western  point  at  which  I  obtained  astronomical  observations,  by  which 
this  place,  called  Bernier's  encampment,  is  made  in  110°  08'  03"  west  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich,  and  latitude  42^  4^  49".  The  mountain  peaks, 
as  laid  down,  were  fixed  by  bearings  from  this  and  other  astronomical 
points.  We  had  no  other  compass  tnan  the  small  ones  used  in  sketching 
the  country ;  but  from  an  azimuth,  in  which  one  of  them  was  used,  the 
variation  of  the  compass  is  18°  east.  The  correction  made  in  our  field- 
work  by  the  astronomical  observations  indicates  that  this  is  a  very  correct 
observation. 

As  soon  as  the  camp  was  formed,  I  set  about  endeavoring  to  repair  my 
barometer.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  was  a  standard  cistern-barometer, 
of  Troughton's  construction.  The  glass  cistern  had  been  broken  about 
midway ;  but  as  the  instrument  had  been  kept  in  a  proper  position,  no  air 
had  found  its  way  into  the  tube,  the  end  of  which  had  always  remained 
<50vered.  I  had  with  me  a  number  of  vials  of  tolerably  thick  glass,  some 
of  which  were  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cistern^  and  1  spent  the  day  in 
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slowly  working  on  these,  endeavoring  to  cut  them  of  the  requisite  length ; 
but,  as  my  instrument  was  a  very  rough  file,  I  invariably  broke  them.  A 
groove  was  cut  in  one  of  the  trees,  where  the  barometer  was  placed  during 
the  night,  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  any  possible  danger,  and  in  the  morning 
I  commenced  again.  Among  the  powder-horns  in  the  camp,  I  found  one 
which  was  very  transparent,  so  that  its  contents  could  be  almost  as  plainly 
seen  as  through  glass.  This  I  boiled  and  stretched  on  a  piece  of  wood  to 
the  requisite  diameter,  and  scraped  it  very  thin,  in  order  to  increase  to  the 
utmost  its  transparency.  1  then  secured  it  firmly  in  its  place  on  the  instru- 
ment, with  strong  glue  made  from  a  bufifalo,  and  filled  it  with  mercury, 
properly  heated.  A  piece  of  skin,  which  had  covered  one  of  the  vials, 
furnished  a  good  pocket,  which  was  well  secured  with  strong  thread  and 
glue,  and  then  the  brass  cover  was  screwed  to  its  place.  The  instrument 
was  left  some  time  to  dry ;  and  when  I  reversed  it,  a  few  hours  after,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  it  in  perfect  order;  its  indications  being  about  the 
same  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  before  it  had  been  broken.  Our  sue 7 ' 
cess  in  this  little  incident  diffused  pleasure  throughout  the  camp ;  and  we 
immediately  set  about  our  preparations  for  ascending  the  mountains. 

As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  a  map,  on  this  short  mountain-chain 
are  the  head -waters  of  four  great  rivers  of  the  continent ;  namely,  the  Col- 
orado, Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Platte  rivers.  It  had  been  my  design,  af- 
ter having  ascended  the  mountains,  to  continue  our  route  on  the  western 
side  of  the  range,  and,  crossing  through  a  pass  at  the  northwestern  end  of 
the  chain,  about  thirty  miles  from  our  present  camp,  return  along  the 
eastern  slope,  across  the  heads  of  the  Yellowstone  river,  and  join  en  the 
line  to  our  station  of  August  7,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge.  In 
this  way,  I  should  be  enabled  to  include  the  whole  chain,  and  its  nume- 
rous waters,  in  my  survey ;  but  various  considerations  induced  me,  very 
reluctantly,  to  abandon  this  plan. 

I  was  desirous  to  keep  strictly  within  the  scope  of  my  instructions ;  and  it 
would  have  required  ten  or  fifteen  additional  days  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object;  our  animals  had  become  very  much  worn  out  with  the  length 
of  the  journey ;  game  was  very  scarce ;  and,  though  it  does  not  appear  in 
•the  course  of  the  narrative,  (as  I  have  avoided  dwelling  upon  triflmg  inci- 
dents  not  connected  with  tlie  objects  of  the  expedition,)  the  spirits  of  the 
men  had  been  much  exhausted  by  the  hardships  and  privations  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected.  Our  provisions  had  wellnigh  all  disappeared. 
Bread  had  been  long  out  of  the  question ;  and  of  all  our  stock,  we  had  re- 
maining two  or  three  pounds  of  coffee,  and  a  small  quantity  of  maccaroni, 
which  bad  been  husbanded  with  great  care  for  the  mountain  expedition 
we  were  about  to  undertake.  Our  daily  meal  consisted  of  dry  buffalo 
meat,  cooked  in  tallow;  and,  as  we  had  not  dried  this  with  Indian  skill, 
part  of  it  was  spoiled;  and  what  remained  of  good,  was  as  hard  as  wood, 
naving  much  the  taste  and  appearance  of  so  many  pieces  of  bark.  Even 
of  this,  our  stock  was  rapidly  diminishing  iu  a  camp  which  was  capable 
of  consuming  two  buffaloes  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  These  animals 
had  entirely  disappeared ;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  we  should  fall  in 
with  them  again  until  we  returned  to  the  Sweet  Water. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  ascent  were  rapidly  completed.  We  were  in 
a  hostile  country,  which  rendered  the  greatest  vigilance  and  circumspec- 
tion necessary.  The  pass  at  the  north  end  of  the  mountain  was  genei^lly 
infested  by  Biackfeet ;  and  immediately  opposite  was  one  of  their  forts,  oa 
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)he  edge  of  a  little  thicket,  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  our  encamp- 
ment. We  were  posted  in  a  grove  of  beech,  on  the  margin  of  the  lake^ 
and  a  few  huiidreci  feet  long,  with  a  narrow  prairiUon  on  the  inner  side, 
bordered  by  the  rocky  ridge.  In  the  upper  end  of  this  grove  we  cleared  a 
circular  space  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and,  with  the  felled  timber  and 
interwoven  branches,  surrounded  it  with  a  breastwork  five  feet  in  height. 
A  gap  was  left  for  a  gate  on  the  inner  side,  by  which  the  animals  were 
to  be  driven  in  and  secured,  while  the  men  slept  around  the  little  work. 
It  was  half  hidden  by  the  foliage ;  and,  garrisoned  by  twelve  resolute 
men,  would  have  set  at  defiance  any  band  of  savages  which  might  chance 
to  discover  them  in  the  interval  of  our  absence.  Fifteen  of  the  best 
mules,  with  fourteen  men,  were  selected  for  the  mountain  party.  Our 
provisions  consisted  of  dried  meat  for  two  days,  with  our  little  stock  of 
coffee  and  some  maccaroni.  In  addition  to  the  barometer  and  a  thermom- 
eter, 1  took  with  me  a  sextant  and  spyglass,  and  we  had,  of  course,  our 
*  compasses.  In  charge  of  the  camp  I  left  Bernier,  one  of  my  most  trust* 
worthy  men,  who  possessed  the  most  determined  courage. 

August  12. — Early  in  the  morning  we  left  the  camp,  fifteen  in  number^ 
well  armed,  of  course,  and  mounted  on  our  best  mules.  A  pack  animal 
carried  our  provisions,  with  a  coffee-pot  and  kettle,  and  three  or  four  tin 
cups.  Every  man  had  a  blanket  strapped  over  his  saddle,  to  serve  for  his 
bed,  and  the  instruments  were  carried  by  turns  on  their  backs.  We  en- 
tered directly  on  rough  and  rocky  ground ;  and,  just  after  crossing  the 
ridge,  had  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  an  antelope.  We  heard  the  roar,  and 
had  a  glimpse  of  a  waterfall  as  we  rode  along;  and,  crossing  in  our  way 
two  fine  streams,  tributary  to  the  Colorado,  in  about  two  hours'  ride  we 
reached  the  top  of  the  first  row  or  range  of  the  mountains.  Here,  again, 
a  view  of  the  most  romantic  beauty  met  our  eyes.  It  seemed  as  if,  from 
the  vast  expanse  of  uninteresting  prairie  we  had  passed  over,  Nature  had 
collected  all  her  beauties  together  in  one  chosen  place.  We  were  over- 
looking a  deep  valley,  which  was  entirely  occupied  by  three  lakes,  and 
from  the  brink  the  surrounding  ridges  rose  precipitously  five  hundred  and 
a  thousand  feet,  covered  with  the  dark  green  of  the  balsam  pine,  relieved 
on  tlie  border  of  the  lake  with  the  light  foliage  of  the  aspen.  They  all 
communicated  with  each  other;  and  the  green  of  the  waters,  common  to 
mountain  lakes  of  great  depth,  showed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
cross  them.  The  surprise  manifested  by  our  guides  when  these  impass- 
able obstacles  suddenly  barred  our  progress,  proved  that  they  were  among 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  place,  unknown  even  to  the  wandering 
trappers  of  the  region.  Descending  the  hill,  we  proceeded  to  make  our 
way  along  the  margin  to  the  southern  extremity.  A  narrow  strip  of  an- 
gular fragments  of  rock  sometimes  afforded  a  jough  pathway  for  our 
mules,  but  generally  we  rode  along  the  shelving  side,  occasionally  scram- 
bling up,  at  a  considerable  risk  of  tumbling  back  into  the  lake. 

The  slope  was  frequently  60^;  the  pines  grew  densely  together,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees.  The  air 
was  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  the  pines ;  and  I  realized  this  delightful 
morning  the  pleasure  of  breathing  that  mountain  air  which  makes  a  con- 
stant theme  of  the  hunter's  praise,  and  which  now  made  us  feel  as  if  we 
had  all  been  drinking  some  exhilarating  gas.  The  depths  of  this  unex- 
plored forest  were  a  place  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  botanist.  There  wa« 
a  rich  undergrowth  of  plants,  and  numerous  gay -colored  flowers  in  bril- 
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liant  bloom.  We  reached  the  outlet  at  length,  where  some  freshly  barked 
willows  that  lay  in  the  water  showed  that  beaver  had  been  recently  at 
work.  There  were  some  small  brown  squirrels  jumping  about  in  thft 
pincs/and  a  couple  of  large  mallard  ducks  swimming  about  in  the  stream. 

The  hills  on  this  southern  end  were  low,  and  the  lake  looked  like  a 
mimic  sea,  as  the  waves  broke  on  the  sandy  beach  in  the  force  of  a  strong 
breeze.  There  was  a  pretty  open  spot,  with  fine  grass  for  our  mules;  and 
we  made  our  noon  halt  on  the  beach,  under  the  shade  of  some  large 
hemlocks.  We  resumed  our  journey  after  a  halt  of  about  an  hour, 
making  our  way  up  the  ridge  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake.  In  search 
of  smoother  ground,  we  rode  a  little  inland ;  and,  passing  through  groves 
of  aspen,  soon  found  ourselves  again  among  the  pines.  Emerging  from 
these,  we  struck  the  summit  of  the  ridge  above  the  upper  end  of  the  lake. 

We  had  reached  a  very  elevated  point,  and  in  the  valley  below,  and 
among  the  hills,  were  a  number  of  lakes  at  different  levels ;  some,  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  above  others,  with  which  they  communicated  by 
foaming  torrents.  Even  to  our  great  height,  the  roar  of  the  cataracts 
came  up,  and  we  could  see  them  leaping  down  in  lines  of  snowy  foam. 
From  this  scene  of  busy  waters,  we  turned  abniptly  into  the  stillness  of 
a  forest,  where  we  rode  among  the  open  bolls  of  the  pines,  over  a  lawn  of 
verdant  grass,  having  strikingly  the  air  of  cultivated  grounds.  This  led 
us,  after  a  time,  among  masses  of  rock  which  had  no  vegetable  earth  but 
in  hollows  and  crevices,  though  still  the  pine  forest  continued.  Toward 
evening,  we  reached  a  defile,  or  rather  a  hole  in  the  mountains,  entirely 
shut  in  by  dark  pine  covered  rocks. 

A  small  stream,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  current,  flowed  through  a 
level  bottom  of  perhaps  eighty  yards  width,  where  the  crass  was  sat- 
urated with  water.  Into  this  the  mules  were  turned,  and  were  neither 
hobbled  nor  picketed  during  the  night,  as  the  fine  pasturage  took  away 
all  temptation  to  stray ;  and  we  made  our  bivouac  in  the  pines.  The 
surrounding  masses  were  all  of  granite.  While  supper  was  being  pre- 
pared, I  set  out  on  an  excursion  in  the  neighborhood,  accompanied  by 
one  of  my  men.  We  wandered  about  among  the  crags  and  ravines  until 
dark,  richly.repaid  for  our  walk  by  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  many  of 
them  in  full  bloom.  Ascending  a  peak  to  find  the  place  of  our  camp,  we 
saw  that  the  little  defile  in  which  we  lay  communicated  with  the  long 
green  valley  of  some  stream,  which,  here  locked  up  in  the  mountains,  far 
away  to  the  south  found  its  way  in  a  dense  forest  to  the  plains. 

Looking  along  its  upward  .course,  it  seemed  to  conduct,  by  a  smooth 
gradual  slope,  directly  toward  the  peak,  which,  from  long  consultation  as 
we  approached  the  mountain,  we  had  decided  to  be  the  highest  of  the 
range.  Pleased  with  the  discovery  of  so  fine  a  road  for  the  next  day,  we 
hastened  down  to  the  camp,  where  we  arrived  just  in  time  for  supper. 
Our  table  service  was  rather  scant ;  and  we  held  the  meat  in  our  hands, 
and  clean  rocks  made  good  plates,  on  which  we  spread  our  roaccaroni. 
Among  all  the  strange  places  on  which  we  had  occasion  to  encamp  during 
our  long  journey,  none  have  left  so  vivid  an  impression  on  my  mind  as 
the  camp  of  this  evening.  The  disorder  of  the  masses  which  surrounded 
us ;  the  little  hole  through  which  we  saw  the  stars  overhead ;  the  dark 
pines  where  we  slept ;  and  the  rocks  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  our  fires,^ 
made  a  night-picture  of  very  wild  beauty. 

August  13. — The  morning  was  bright  and  pleasant,  just  cool  enough 
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to  make  exercise  agreeable,  and  we  soon  entered  the  defile  I  had  seen  the 
preceding  day.  It  was  smoothly  carpeted  with  a  soft  grass,  and  scattered 
over  with  groups  of  flowers,  of  which  yellow  was  the  predominant  color. 
Sometimes  we  were  forced,  by  an  occasional  difficult  pass,  to  pick  our 
way  on  a  narrow  ledge  along  the  side  of  tlie  defile,  and  the  mules  were 
firequently  on  their  knees ;  but  these  obstructions  were  rare,  and  we  jour- 
neyed on  in  the  sweet  morning  air,  delighted  at  our  good  fortune  ia 
having  found  such  a  beautiful  entrance  to  the  mountains.  This  road 
continued  for>about  three  miles,  when  we  suddenly  reached  its  terminatioa 
in  one  of  the  grand  views,  which,  at  every  turn,  meet  the  traveller  in  ihis 
magnificent  region.  Here  the  defile  up  which  we  had  travelled,  opened  out 
into  a  small  lawn,  where,  in  a  little  lake,  the  stream  had  its  source. 

There  were  some  fine  custers  in  bloom,  but  all  the  flowering  plants  ap- 
peared to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  to  be  of  lower  growth  than  below, 
as  if  they  loved  the  warmth  of  the  soil,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  winds. 
Immediately  at  our  feet  a  precipitous  descent  led  to  a  confusion  of  defiles^ 
and  before  us  rose  the  mountains  as  we  have  represented  them  in  the  an- 
nexed  view.  It  is  not  by  the  splendor  of  far-off"  views,  which  have  lent 
such  a  glory  to  the  Alps,  that  these  impress  the  mind ;  but  by  a  gigantic 
disorder  of  enormous  masses,  and  a  savage  sublimity  of  naked  rock,  in 
wonderful  contrast  with  innumerable  green  spots  of  a  rich  floral  beauty, 
shut  up  in  theie  stern  recesses.  Their  wildness  seems  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  country. 

I  determined  to  leave  our  animals  here,  and  make  the  rest  of  our  way  on 
foot.  The  peak  appeared  so  near,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  our  returning^ 
before  night :  and  a  few  men  were  left  in  charge  of  the  mules,  with  our  pro- 
visions and  blankets.  We  took  with  us  nothing  but  our  arms  and  instru- 
ments, and,  as  the  doy  had  become  warm,  the  greater  part  left  our  coats. 
Having  made  an  early  dinner,  we  started  again.  We  were  soon  involved 
in  the  most  ragged  precipices,  nearing  the  central  chain  very  slowly,  and 
rising  but  little.  The  first  ridge  hid  a  succession  of  others ;  and  when,  with 
great  fatigue  and  difficulty,  we  had  climbed  up  five  hundred  feet,  it  was  but 
to  make  an  equal  descent  on  the  other  side  ;  all  these  intervening  places 
were  filled  with  small  deep  lakes,  which  met  the  eye  in  every  direction, 
descending  from  one  level  to  another,  sometimes  unaer  bridges  formed  by 
huge  fragments  of  granite,  beneath  wliich  was  heard  the  roar  of  the  water. 
These  constantly  obstructed  our  path,  forcing  us  to  make  long  detours; 
frequently  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  trcquently  falling  among  tho 
rocks.  Maxwell  was  precipitated  toward  the  face  of  a  precipice,  and  saved 
himself  from  going  over  by  throwinsf  himself  flat  on  the  ground.  We 
clambered  on,  always  expecting  with  every  ridge  that  we  crossed,  to  roach 
the  foot  of  the  peaks,  and  always  disappointed,  until  about  4  o'clock,  Vi^heii, 
pretty  well  worn  out,  we  reached  the  shore  of  a  little  lake,  in  which  there 
was  a  rocky  island,  and  from  which  we  obtained  the  view  given  in  the 
frontispiece.  We  remained  here  a  short  time  to  rest,  and  continued  on 
around  the  lake,  which  had  in  some  places  a  beach  of  white  sand,  and  in 
others  was  bound  with  rocks,  over  which  the  way  was  difficult  and  dan- 
^gerous,  as  the  water  from  innumerable  springs  made  them  very  slippery. 

By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  further  side  of  the  lake,  we  found  our- 
selves all  exceedingly  fatigued,  and,  much  to  tke  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
partyj  we  encamped.  The  spot  we  had  chosen  was  a  broad  flat  rook,  in 
,iome  measure  protected  from  the  winds  by  the  surrounding  crags,  and  the 
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(ranks  of  fallen  pines  afforded  us  bright  fireis.  Near  by  was  a  foaming  tor- 
rent, which  tumbled  into  the  little  lake  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
below  us,  and  which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  have  called  Island  lake. 
We  had  reached  the  upper  limit  of  the  piney  region  ;  as,  above  this  point;  no 
tree  was  to  be  seen,  and  patches  of  snow  lay  everywhere  around  us  on  the 
cold  sides  of  the  rocks.  The  flora  of  the  region  we  had  traversed  since  leav- 
ing our  mules  was  extremely  rich,  and,  among  the  characteristic  plants^  the 
scarlet  flowers  of  the  dodecatheon  dentatum  everywhere  met  the  eye  in  great 
abundance.  A  small  green  ravine,  on  the  edge  of  which  we  were  encamped, 
was  filled  with  a  profusion  of  alpine  plants  in  brilliant  bloom.  Prom  bar- 
ometrical observations,  made  during  our  three  days'  sojourn  at  this  place, 
its  elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  10,000  feet.  During  the  day,  we 
had  seen  no  sign  of  animal  life ;  but  among  the  rocks  here,  we  heard  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  bleat  of  a  young  goat,  which  we  searched  for  with 
hungry  activity,  and  found  to  proceed  from  a  small  animal  of  a  gray  color, 
with  short  ears  and  no  tail — probably  the  Siberian  squirrel.  We  saw  a 
considerable  number  of  them,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  bird  like  a 
sparrow,  it  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  elevated  part  of  the  mountains. 
On  our  return,  we  saw,  below  this  lake,  large  flocks  of  the  mountain  goat. 
We  had  nothing  to  eat  tonight.  Lajeunesse,  with  several  others,  took  their 
guns,  and  sallied  out  in  search  of  a  goat ;  but  returned  unsuccessful.  At 
sunset,  thti  barometer  stood  at  20.522 ;  the  attached  thermometer  50°.  Here 
we  had  the  misfortune  to  break  our  thermometer,  having  now  only  that  at- 
tached to  the  barometer.  I  was  taken  ill  s^jortly  after  we  had  encamped,  and 
continued  so  until  late  in  the  night,  with  violent  headache  and  vomiting. 
This  was  probably  caused  by  the  excessive  fatigue  I  had  undergone,  and 
want  of  food,  and  perhaps,  also,  in  some  measure,  by  the  rarity  of  the  air. 
The  night  was  cold,  as  a  violent  gale  from  the  north  had  sprung  up  at  sun- 
set, which  entirely  blew  away  the  heat  of  the  fires.  The  cold,  and  our 
granite  beds,  had  not  been  favorable  to  sleep,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the 
face  of  the  sun  in  the  morning.  Not  being  delayed  by  any  preparation  for 
breakfast,  we  set  out  immediately. 

On  every  side  as  we  advanced  was  heard  the  roar  of  waters,  and  of  a  tor- 
rent, which  we  followed  up  a  short  distance,  until  it  expanded  into  a  lake 
about  one  mile  in  length.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  lake  was  a  bank  of 
ice,  or  rather  of  snow  covered  with  a  crust  of  ice.  Carson  had  been  our 
guide  hito  the  mountains,  and.  agreeably  to  his  advice,  we  left  this  little  val- 
ley, and  took  to  the  ridjjes  again  ;  which  we  found  extremely  broken,  and 
where  we  were  again  involved  among  precipices.  Here  were  ice-fields: 
among  which  we  were  all  dispersed,  seeking  each  the  best  path  to  ascena 
the  peak.  Mr.  Preuss  attempted  to  walk  along  the  upper  edge  of  one  of 
these  fields,  which  sloped  away  at  an  angle  of  about  twenty  degrees ;  but  his 
feet  slipped  from  under  him,  and  he  went  plunging  down  the  plane.  A  few 
hundred  feet  below,  at  the  bottom,  were  some  fragments  of  sharp  rock,  oil 
which  he  landed  ;  and  though  he  turned  a  couple  of  somersets,  fortunately 
received  no  injury  beyond  a  few  bruises.  Two  of  the  men,  Clement  Lam- 
bert and  Descoteaux,  had  been  taken  ill,  and  lay  down  on  the  rocks  a  short 
distance  below ;  and  at  this  point  1  was  attacked  with  headache  and  giddi- 
ness, accompanied  by  vomiting,  as  on  the  day  before.  Finding  myself  un« 
able  to  proceed,  1  sent  the  barometer  over  to  Mr.  Preuss,  who  was  in  a  gap 
two  or  three  hundred  yards  distant,  desiring  him  to  reach  the  peak,  if  possi- 
ble,  and  take  an  obBervHtion  there.    He  found  himself  unable  to  proceed 
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farther  in  thatdirectioo,  and  took  an  obserration,  where  the  barometer  stood 
at  19*401 ;  attached  thernsometer  50"",  in  the  gap.  Carson,  who  had  gone 
orer  to  him,  succeeded  in  reaching  one  of  the  snowy  snmmits  of  the  main 
ridgei  whence  he  saw  the  peak  towards  which  ali  our  efforts  had  been  di- 
rected, towering  eight  or  ten  hundred  feet  into  the  air  above  him.  In  the 
meantime,  finding  myself  grow  rather  worse  than  better,  and  doubtful  how 
ikr  my  strength  would  carry  me,  I  sent  Basil  Lajeunesse,  with  four  oaen, 
back  to  the  place  where  the  mules  had  been  left. 

We  were  now  better  acquainted  with  the  topography  of  the  country,  and 
I  directed  him  to  bring  back  with  him,  if  it  were  in  any  way  possible,  four 
or  five  mules,  with  provisions  and  blankets.  With  me  were  Maxwell  and 
Ayer ;  and  after  we  had  remained  nearly  an  hour  on  the  rock,  it  became  so 
unpleasantly  cold,  though  the  day  was  bright,  that  we  set  out  on  our  return 
to  the  camp,  at  which  we  all  arrived  safely,  straggling  in  one  after  the  other. 
I  continued  ill  during  the  afternoon,  but  became  better  towards  sundown, 
when  my  recovery  was  completed  by  the  appearance  of  Basil  and  four  men, 
all  mounted.  The  men  who  had  gone  with  him  had  been  too  much  fa- 
tigued to  return,  and  were  relieved  by  those  in  charge  of  the  horses ;  but  in 
his  powers  of  endurance  Basil  resembled  more  a  mountain  goat  than  a  man. 
They  brought  blankets  and  provisions,  and  we  enjoyed  well  our  dried  meat 
and  a  cup  of  good  coffee.  We  rolled  ou  rsel  ves  u  p  in  our  blankets,  and,  with 
our  feet  turned  to  a  blazing  fire,  slept  soundly  until  morning. 

August  16. — ^It  had  been  supposed  that  we  had  finished  with  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  the  evening  before,  it  had  been  arranged  that  Carson  should  set 
out  at  daylight,  and  return  to  Breakfast  at  the. Camp  of  the  Mules,  taking 
with  him  all  but  four  or  five  men,  who  were  to  stay  with  me  and  bring  back 
the  mules  and  instruments.  Accordirjgly,  at  the  break  of  day  they  set  out 
With  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  remained  Basil  Lnjeunesse,  Clement  Lambert. 
J.anisse,  and  Descoteaux.  When  we  had  secured  strength  for  the  day  by 
a  hearty  breakfast,  we  covered  what  remained,  which  was  enough  for  one 
meal,  with  rocks,  in  order  that  it  might  be  safe  from  any  marauding  bird; 
and,  saddling  our  mules,  turned  our  faces  once  more  towards  the  peaks. 
This  time  we  determined  to  proceed  quietly  and  cautiously,  deliberately 
resolved  to  accomplish  our  object  if  it  were  within  the  compass  of  human 
means.  We  were  of  opinion  that  a  long  defile  which  lay  to  the  left  of  yes- 
terday's route  would  lead  us  to  the  foot  of  the  main  peak.  Our  mules  had 
been  refreshed  b^  the  fine  grass  in  the  little  ravine  at  the  Island  camp,  and 
we  intended  to  ride  up  the  defile  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  husband  our 
strength  for  the  main  ascent  Though  this  was  a  fine  passage,  still  it  was 
jL  deme  of  the  most  rugged  mountains  known,  and  we  had  many  a  roue^h 
and  steep  slippery  place  to  cross  before  reaching  the  end.  In  this  place  the 
sun  rarely  shone ;  snow  lay  alon^  the  border  ot  the  small  stream  which 
flowed  through  it,  and  occasional  icy  passages  made  the  footing  of  the  mules 
very  insecure,  and  the  rocks  and  ground  were  moist  with  the  trickling 
waters  in  this  spring  of  mighty  rivers.  We  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  ourselves  riding  along  the  huge  wall  which  forms  the  central  summits 
of  tho  chain.  There  at  last  it  rose  by  our  sides,  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall 
of  granite,  terminating  2,000  to  3,000  feet  above  our  heads  in  a  serrated  line 
of  brokent  W^S^  cones.  We  rode  on  until  we  came  almost  immediately 
helow  the  n^ain  peak,  which  I  denominated  the  Snow  peak,  as  it  exhibited 
more  snow  \^  the  eve  than  any  of  the  neighboring  summits.  Here  were 
liiree  smalt  lai^ee  of  a  gieen  color,  each  of  pprbapa  a  ttioasaiid  yards  in 
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diameter,  and  apparently  very  deep.  These  lay  in  a  kind  of  chasm ;  and^ 
according  to  the  barometer,  we  had  attained  but  a  few  haodred  feet  aboTO 
the  Island  lake.  The  barometer  here  stood  at  20.460,  attached  thermometer 
70°. 

We  managed  to  get  our  mules  up  to  a  little  bench  about  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  lakes,  where  there  was  a  patch  of  good  grass,  and  turned  them 
loose  to  graze.  During  our  rough  ride  to  this  place,  they  had  exhibited  a 
wonderful  surefootedness.  Parts  of  the  defile  were  fiJIed  with  anguiari 
sharp  fragments  of  rock,  three  or  four  and  eight  or  ten  feet  cube ;  and  among 
these  they  bad  worked  their  way,  leaping  from  one  narrow  point  to  anotheri 
rarely  making  a  false  step,  and  giving  us  no  occasion  to  dismount.  Having 
divested  ourselves  of  every  unnecessary  encumbrance,  we  commenced  the 
ascent  This  time,  like  experienced  travellers,  we  did  not  press  ourselvesi 
but  climbed  leisurely,  sitting  down  so  soon  as  we  found  breath  beginning 
to  fail.  At  intervals  we  reached  places  where  a  number  of  springs  gushM 
from  the  rocks*,  and  about  1,800  feet  above  the  lakes  came  to  the  snow  line. 
From  this  point  our  progress  was  uninterrupted  climbing.  Hitherto  1  had 
worn  a  pair  of  thick  moccasins,  with  soles  of  parfleche  ;  but  here  I  put  on 
a  light  thin  pair,  which  I  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  as  now  the  use  of 
our  toes  became  necessary  to  a  further  advance.  I  availed  myself  of  a  sort 
of  comb  of  the  mountain,  which  stood  against  the  wall  like  a  buttress,  and 
which  the  wind  and  the  solar  radiation,  joined  to  the  steepness  of  the  smooth 
rock,  had  kept  almost  entirely  free  from  snow.  Up  this  I  made  my  way 
rapidly.  Our  cautious  method  of  advancing  in  the  outset  had  spared  my 
strength  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  disposition  to  headache,  I  mt 
no  remains  of  yesterday's  illness.  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  a  point 
where  the  buttress  was  overhanging,  and  there  was  no  other  way  of  sur- 
mounting the  difficulty  than  by  passing  around  one  side  of  it,  which  was 
the  face  of  a  vertical  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet 

Putting  hands  and  feet  in  the  crevices  between  the  blocks,  I  succeeded 
in  getting  over  it,  and,  when  I  reached  the  top,  found  my  companions  in  a 
small  valley  below.  Descending  to  them,  we  continued  climbing,  and  in 
a  short  time  reached  the  crest.  I  sprang  upon  the  summit,  and  another 
step  would  have  precipitated  me  into  an  immense  snow-field  five  hundred 
feet  below.  To  the  edge  of  this  field  was  a  sheer  icy  precipice  ;  and  theni 
with  a  gradual  fall,  the  field  sloped  off  for  about  a  mile,  until  it  struck  the 
foot  of  another  lower  ridge.  I  stood  on  a  narrow  crest,  about  three  feet  in 
width,  with  an  inclination  of  about  20^  N.  5F  E.  As  soon  as  I  had  grati- 
fied the  first  feelings  of  curiosity  I  descended,  and  each  man  ascended  in 
his  turn ;  for  I  would  only  allow  one  at  a  time  to  mount  the  unstable  and 
precarious  slab,  which  it  seemed  a  breath  would  hurl  into  the  abyss  below. 
We  mounted  the  barometer  in  the  snow  of  ihe  summit,  and,  fixing  a  ramrod 
in  a  crevice,  unfurled  the  national  flag  to  wave  in  the  breeze  where  never 
flag;  waved  before.  During  our  morning's  ascent,  we  had  met  no  sign  of 
animal  life,  except  thp  small  sparrow  like  bird  already  mentioned.  A  still* 
ness  the  most  profound  and  a  terrible  solitude  forced  themselves  constantly 
on  the  mind  as  the  great  features  of  the  place.  Here,  on  the  summit,  where 
the  stillness  was  absolute,  unbroken  by  any  sound,  and  the  solitude  com- 
plete, we  thought  ourselves  beyond  the  region  of  animated  life  ;  but  while 
we  were  sitting  on  the  rock,  a  solitary  bee  (bromus,  ihe  humble  bee)  came 
winging  his  flight  from  the  eastern  valley,  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of  the 
men. 
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.  It  wi^s  a  strange  place,  the  icy  rock  and  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Hipvnfaios,  for  a  lover  of  warm  sunshine  and  flowers ;  and  we  pleased  our- 
selves with,  the  idea  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  species  to  cross  the  mountain 
barrier — a  solitary  pioneer  to  foretell  the  advance  of  civilization.  I  believe 
that  a  moment's  thought  would  have  made  us  let  him  continue  his  way  un- 
harmed;  but  we  carried  out  the  law  of  this  country,  where  all  animated  na- 
ture seemsat  war;  and,  seizing  him  immediately,  put  him  in  at  least  a  fit 
place — in  the  leaves  of  a  large  book,  among  the  flowers  we  had  collected  on 
•ur  way.  The  barometer  stood  at  18.293,  the  attached  thermometer  at 
44P .  giving  for  the  elevation  of  this  summit  13,570  feet  above  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  which  may  be  called  the  highest  flight  of  the  bee.  It  is  certainly 
the  highest  known  flight  of  that  insect.  From  the  description  given  by 
Mackenzie  of  the  mountains  where  he  crossed  them,  with  that  of  a  French 
officer  still  farther  to  the  north,  and  Colonel  Long's  measurements  to  the 
south,  joined  to  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  traders  of  the  country,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  this  is  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  day  was 
sunny  and  bright,  but  a  slight  shining  mist  hung  over  the  lower  plains, 
which  inierlered  with  our  view  of  the  surrounditig  country.  On  one  side 
we  overlooked  innumerable  lakes  and  streams,  the  spring  of  the  Colorado  of 
the  gulf  of  California;  and  on  the  other  was  the  Wind  river  valley,  where 
were  the  heads.of  the  Yellowstone  brianch  of  the  Missouri ;  far  to  tlie  north, 
we  just  could  discover  the  snowy  heads  of  the  lYois  Tttons,  where  were 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  rivers;  and  at  the  southern  ex* 
tremity  of  the  ridge,  the  peaks  were  plainly  visible,  among  which  were 
some  of  the  springs  of  the  Nebraska  or  Platte  river.  Around  us,  the  whole 
scene  had  one  main  striking  feature,  which  was  that  of  terrible  convulsion. 
Parallel  to  its  length,  the  ridge  was  split  into  chasms  and  fissures ;  between 
which  rose  the  thin  lofty  walls,  terminated  with  slender  minarets  and 
columns,  which  is  correctly  represented  in  the  view  from  the  camp  on 
Island  lake.  According  to  the  barometer,  the  little  crest  of  tha  wall  on  which 
we  stood  was  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  that  place, 
and  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  above  the  little  lakes  at  the 
bottom,  immediately  at  our  feet.  Our  camp  at  the  Two  Hills  (an  astro- 
nomical station)  bore  south  3®  east,  which,  with  a  bearing  afterward  ob- 
tained from  a  fixed  ]X)sition,  enabled  us  to  locate  the  peak.  The  bearing 
of  the  Trois  Tetotis  was  north  50"*  west,  and  the  direction  of  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Wind  river  mountains  south  39**  east.  The  summit  rock  was 
gneiss,  succeeded  by  sienitic  gneiss.  Sienite  and  feldspar  succeeded  in 
our  descent  to  the  snow  line,  where  we  found  a  feldspathic  granite.  1  had 
remarked  that  the  noise  produced  by  the  explosion  of  our  pistols  had  the 
usual  degree  of  loudness,  but  was  not  in  the  least  prolonged,  expiring  al- 
most instantaneously.  Having  now  made  what  observations  our  means 
afforded,  we  proceeded  to  descend.  We  had  accomplished  an  object  of 
laudable  ambition,  and  beyond  the  strict  order  of  our  instructions.  We 
had  climbed  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Kocky  mountains,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  snow  a  thousand  feet  below,  and,  standing  where  never  human 
foot  had  stood  before,  felt  the  exultation  of  first  explorers.  It  was  about  2 
o'clock  when  we  left  the  summit ;  and  when  we  reached  the  bottom,  the  sun 
had  already  sunk  behind  the  wall,  and  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  lingered  here  and  on  the  summit  longer ; 
but  we  hurried  away  as  rapidly  as  the  ground  would  permit,  for  it  was  an 
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object  to  regain  our  party  as  soon  as  pos3ible,  not  knowing  wimt  accident 
the  next  hour  might  bring  forth. 

We  reached  our  deposite  of  provisions  at  nightfall.  Here  was  not  the 
inn  which  awaits  the  tired  traveller  on  his  return  from  Mont  Blanc,  or  the 
orange  groves  of  South  America,  with  their  refreshing  juices  and  soft  fra- 
grant air;  but  we  found  our  little  cache  of  dried  meat  and  coffee  undis- ' 
turbed.  Though  the  moon  was  bright,  the  road  was  full  of  precipices,  and  * 
the  fatigue  of  the  day  had  been  great.  We  therefore  abandoned  the  idea 
of  rejoining  our  friends,  and  lay  down  on  the  rock,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  slept  soundly. 

August  16. — We  left  our  encampment  with  the  dayliglit.  We  saw  on 
our  way  large  flocks  of  the  mountain  goat  looking  down  on  us  from  the 
cliffs.  At  the  crack  of  a  rifle  they  would  bound  off  among  the  rocks,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  make  their  appearance  on  some  lofty  peak,  some  hundred 
or  a  thousand  feet  above.  It  is  needless  to  attempt  any  further  description 
of  the  country ;  the  portion  over  which  we  travelled  this  morning  was 
rough  as  imagination  could  picture  it,  and  to  us  seemed  equally  beautiful. 
A  concourse  of  lakes  and  rushing  waters,  mountains  of  rocks  naked  and 
destitnte  of  vegetable  earth,  dells  and  ravines  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,' 
all  kept  ffreen.and  fresh  by  the  great  moisture  in  the  air,  and  sown  with 
brilliant  flowers,  and  everywhere  thrown  around  all  the  glory  of  most  mag- 
nificent scenes  :  these  constitute  the  features  of  the  place,  and  impress  them- 
selves vividly  on  the  mind  of  the  traveller.  It  was  not  until  11  o'clock  that 
we  reached  the  place  where  our  animals  had  been  left,  when  we  first  at- ' 
tempted  the  mountains  on  foot.  Near  one  of  the  still  burning  fires  we 
found  a  piece  of  meat,  which  our  friends  had  thrown  away,  and  which 
furnished  us  a  mouthful — a  very  scanty  breakfast.  We  continued  di;ectly 
on,  and  reached  our  camp  on  the  mountain  lake  at  dusk.  We  found  all 
well.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  the  quiet  since  our  departure, 
and  the  fine  grass  and  good  cool  water  had  done  much  to  re-establish 
our  animals.  All  heard  with  great  delight  the  order  to  turn  our  faces 
homeward ;  and  toward  sundown  of  the  17th,  we  encamped  again  at  the 
Two  Buttes. 

In  the  course  of  this  afternoon's  march,  the  barometer  was  broken  past 
remedy.  I  regretted  it,  as  1  was  desirous  to  compare  it  again  with  Dr.  En- 
gelman's  barometers  at  St.  Louis,  to  which  mine  were  referred  ;  but  it  had 
done  its  part  well,  and  my  objects  were  mainly  fulfilled. 

Au^st  19. — We  left  our  camp  on  Little  Sandy  river  about  7  in  the 
morning,  and  traversed  the  same  sandy,  undulating  country.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  turpentine  scent  of  the  various  arternhias^  which  are  now 
in  bloom,  and,  numerous  as  they  are,  give  much  gayety  to  the  landscape 
of  t!ie  plains.  At  10  o'clock,  we  stood  exactly  on  the  divide  in  the  pass, 
where  the  wagon  road  crosses,  and,  descending  immediately  upon  the  Sweet 
"Water,  halted  to  take  a  meridian  observation  of  the  sun.  The  latitude  was 
42^  24'  32". 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  saw  buffalo  again,  and  at  our  evening 
halt  on  the  Sweet  Water  the  roasted  ribs  again  made  their  appearance 
around  the  fires;  and, with  them, good  humor, and  laughter,  and  song  were 
restored  to  the  camp.  Our  coffee  had  been  expended,  but  we  now  made  a 
kind  of  tea  from  the  roots  of  the  wild  cherry  tree. 

August  23. — Yesterday  evening  we  reached  our  encampment  at  Rock 
Independence,  where  I  took  some  astronomical  observations.    Here,  not 
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uomindful  of  the  custom  of  early  travellers  and  explorers  in  our  oomitry 
J  engraved  on  this  rock  of  the  Far  West  a  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Among  the  thickly  inscribed  names,  1  made  on  the  hard  granite  the  im- 
pression of  a  large  cross,  which  I  covered  with  a  black  preparation  of  India- 
robber,  well  calculated  to  resist  the  influence  of  wind  and  rain.  It  stands 
amidst  the  names  of  many  who  have  long  since  found  their  way  to  the 
grave,  and  for  whom  the  huge  rock  is  a  giant  gravestone. 

One  George  Weymouth  was  sent  out  to  Maine  by  the  Earl  of  South* 
ampton,  Lord  Arundel,  aud  others ;  and  in  the  narrative  of  their  discoveries, 
he  says:  ^^The  next. day,  we  ascended  in  our  pinnace  that  part  of  the 
fiver  which  lies  more  to  the  westward,  carrying  with  us  a  cross — a  thing 
never  omitted  by  any  Christian  traveller — which  we  erected  at  the  ultimate 
end  of  our  route."  This  was  in  the  year  1605;  and  in  1842  I  obeyed  the 
^seling  of  early  travellers,  and  left  the  impression  of  the  cross  deeply  en- 
graved on  the  vast  rock  one  thousand  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi,  to 
which  discoverers  have  given  the  national  name  of  Rock  Independence. 

In  obedience  to  my  instructions  to  survey  the  river  Platte,  if  possible,  I 
bad  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at  this  place.  The  India-rubber  boat 
was  filled  with  air,  placed  in  the  water,  and  loaded  with  what  was  neces- 
«iry  for  our  operations ;  and  I  embarked  with  Mr.  Preuss  and  a  party  of 
men.  When  we  had  dragged  our  boat  for  a  mile  or  two  ov6r  the  sands,  I 
abandoned  the  impossible  undertaking,  and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the 
party,  when  we  packed  up  our  boat  and  equipage,  and  at  9  o'clock  were 
again  moving  along  on  our  land  journey.  We  continued  along  the  valley 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sw^eet  Water,  where  the  formation,  as  already  de- 
scribed, consists  of  a  grayish  micaceous  sandstone,  and  finegrained  con* 
glomerate,  and  marl.  We  passed  over  a  ridge  which  borders  or  constitutes 
le  river  hills  of  the  Platte,  consisting  of  huge  blocks,  sixty  or  eighty  feet 
cube,  of  decomposing  granite.  The  cement  which  united  them  was  proba- 
bly of  easier  decomposition,  and  has  disappeared  and  left  them  isolate,  and 
separated  by  small  spaces.  Numerous  horns  of  the  mountain  goat  were 
lying  among  the  rocks ;  and  in  the  ravines  were  cedars,  whose  trunks  were 
of  extraordinary  size.  From  this  rid^e  we  descended  to  a  small  open  plain 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  which  rushed  with  a  rapid  current  into 
the  Platte,  here  flowing  along  in  a  broad,  tranquil,  and  apparently  deep 
stream,  whieh  seemed,  from  its  turbid  appearance,  to  be  considerably  swol- 
len. 1  obtained  here  some  astronomical  observations,  and  the  afternoon 
was  spent  in  getting  our  boat  ready  for  navigation  the  next  day. 

August  2A. — We  started  before  sunrise,  intending  to  breakfast  at  Goat 
island.  I  had  directed  the  land  party,  in  charge  of  Bernier,  to  proceed  to 
this  place,  where  they  were  to  remain,  should  they  find  no  note  to  apprize 
them  of  our  having  passed.  In  the  event  of  receiving  this  information, 
Ihdy  were  to  cotilinuo  their  route,  passing  by  certain  places  which  had  been 
designated.  Mr.  Preuss  accompanied  me,  and  with  us  were  five  of  my 
best  rnen,  viz :  C.  Lambert,  Basil  Lajeunesse,  Honor^  Ayot,  Benoist,  and 
Dcscotcaux.  Here  appeared  no  scarcity  of  water,  and  we  took  on  board, 
with  various  instruments  and  baggage,  provisions  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 
We  paddled  down  the  river  rapidly,  iox  our  little  craft  was  light  as  a  duck 
on  the  water ;  and  the  sun  had  been  some  time  risen,  when  we  heard  before 
Qs  a  hollow  roar,  which  we  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  fall,  of  which  we  had 
beard  a  vague  rumor,  but  whose  exact  locality  no  one  had  been  able  to  de- 
scribe to  us.   We  were  approaching  a  ridge,  through  which  the  river  passes 
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by  a  place  called  '<  canoa''  (proDounced  kanyon^  a  Spanish  word,  signify, 
ing  a  piece  of  artillery,  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  or  any  kind  of  tube;  and 
which,  in  this  eountry,  has  been  adopted  to  describe  the  passage  of  a  river 
between  perpendicular  rocks  of  great  height,  which  frequently  approach 
each  other  so  closely  overhead  as  to  form  a  kind  of  tunnel  over  the  streaoii 
which  foams  along  below,  half-choked  up  by  fallen  fragments,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water  and  Goat  island,  there  is  probably  a  fall  of 
300  feet,  and  that  was  principally  made  in  the  canons  before  us ;  as,  with- 
out them,  the  water  was  comparatively  smooth.  As  we  neared  the  ridse, 
the  river  made  a  sudden  turn,  and  swept  squarely  down  against  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  canon  with  a  great  velocity,  and  so  steep  a  descent,  that  it  had, 
to  the  eye,  the  appearance  of  an  inclined  plane.  When  we  launched  into 
this,  the  men  jumped  overboard,  to  check  the  velocity  of  the  boat,  but  were 
soon  in  water  up  to  their  necks,  and  our  boat  ran  on;  but  we  succeeded  ia 
bringing  her  to  a  small  point  of  rocks  on  the  right,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ca- 
non. Here  was  a  kind  of  elevated  sand  beach,  not  many  yards  square, 
backed  by  the  rocks,  and  around  the  point  the  river  swept  at  a  right  angle. 
Trunks  of  trees  deposited  on  jutting  points  20  or  30  feet  above,  and  other 
marks,  showed  that  the  water  here  frequently  rose  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  ridge  was  of  the  same  decomposing  granite  already  mentioned,  and 
the  water  had  worked  the  surface,  in  many  places,  into  a  wavy  surface  of 
ridges  and  holes.  We  ascended  the  rocks  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and 
from  the  summit  the  passage  appeared  to  be  a  continued  cataract  foaming 
over  many  obstructions,  and  broken  by  a  number  of  small  falls.  We  saw 
nowhere  a  fall  answering  to  that  which  had  been  described  to  us  as  having 
20  or  25  feet ;  but  still  concluded  this  to  be  the  place  in  question,  as,  in  the 
season  of  floods,  the  rush  of  the  river  against  the  wall  would  produce  a 
great  rise,  and  the  waters,  reflected  squarely  off,  would  descend  through  the 
passage  in  a  sheet  of  foam,  having  every  appearance  of  a  large  fall.  Ei^h* 
teen  years  previous  to  this  time,  as  I  have  subsequently  learned  from  him- 
self, Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  somewhere  above  on  this  river,  had  embarked  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  beaver.  Unacquainted  with  the  stream,  which  he  be- 
lieved would  couducthim  safely  to  the  Missouri,  he  came  unexpectedly  into 
this  canon,  where  he  was  wrecked,  with  the  total  loss  of  his  furs.  It  would 
have  been  a  work  of  great  time  and  labor  to  pack  our  baggage  across  the 
ridge,  and  I  determined  to  run  the  canon.  We  all  again  embarked,  and  at 
first  attempted  to  check  the  way  of  the  boat ;  but  the  water  swept  through 
with  so  much  violence  that  we  narrowly  escaped  being  swamped,  and  were 
obliged  to  let  her  go  in  the  full  force  of  the  current,  and  trust  to  the  skill  of 
the  boatmen.  The  dangerous  places  in  this  canon  were  where  huge  rocks 
had  fallen  from  above,  and  hemmed  in  the  already  narrow  pass  of  the 
river  to  an  0[)en  space  of  three  or  four  and  five  feet.  These  obstructions 
raised  the  water  considerably  above,  which  was  sometimes  precipitated  over 
in  a  fall ;  and  at  other  places,  where  this  dam  was  too  high,  rushed  through 
the  contracted  opening  with  tremendous  violence.  Had  our  boat  been  made 
of  W9od,  in  passing  the  narrows  she  would  have  been  staved ;  but  her  elas- 
ticity preserved  her  unhurt  from  every  shock,  and  she  seemed  fairly  to  leap 
over  the  &lls. 

In  this  way  we  passed  three  cataracts  in  succession,  where,  perhaps, 
100  feet  of  smooth  water  intervened;  and  finally,  with  a  shout  of  pleasure  at 
our  success,  issued  from  our  tunnel  into  the  open  day  beyond.  We  were 
80  delighted  with  the  performance  of  our  boat,  and  so  confident  in  her  pow- 
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crs.  that  we  would  not  have  hesitated  to  leap  a  fall  of  (en  feet  with  her.   We 

Eot  to  shore  for  breakfast  at  some  willows  on  the  right  bank,  immediately 
elow  the  mouth  of  the  canon;  for  it  was  now  8  o'clock,  and  we  hud  been 
working  since  daylight,  and  were  all  wet,  fatigued,  and  hungrjr.  While 
the  men  were  preparing  breakfast,  I  went  out  lo  reconnoitre.  The  view 
was  very  limited.  The  course  of  the  river  was  smooth,  ^  far  as  I  could 
see;  on  both  feides  were  broken  hills;  and  but  a  mile  or  two  below  was 
another  high  ridge.  The  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  canon  was  still  the  de- 
composing granite,  with  great  quantities  of  mica,  which  made  a  very  glit- 
tering sand. 

We  re  embarked  at  9  o'clock,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  reached  the 
next  caiion.  Landing  on  a  rocky  shore  at  its  commencement,  we  ascended 
the  ridge  to  reconnoitre.  Portage  was  out  of  the  question.  So  far  as  we 
could  see,  the  jagged  rocks  pointed  out  the  course  of  the  caiion,  on  a  wind- 
ing line  of  seven  or  eight  miles.  It  was  simply  a  narrow,  dark  chasm  in 
the  rock ;  and  here  the  perpendicular  faces  were  much  higher  than  in  the 
previous  pass,  being  at  this  end  two  to  three  hundred,  and  further  down,  as 
we  afterward  ascertained,  five  hundred  feet  in  vertical  height.  Our  pre- 
vious success  had  made  us  bold,  and  we  determined  again  to  run  the  caiion. 
Everything  was  secured  as  firmly  as  possible  ;  and,  having  divested  our- 
selves of  the  greater  part  of  our  clothing,  we  pushed  into  the  stream.  To 
'save  our  chronometer  from  accident,  Mr.  Preuss  took  it,  and  attempted  to 
proceed  along  the  shore  on  the  masses  of  rock,  which  in  places  were  piled 
up  on  either  side  ;  but,  ailcr  he  had  walked  about  five  minutes,  everything 
like  shore  disappeared,  and  the  vertical  wall  came  squarely  down  into  the 
water.  He  therefore  waited  until  we  came  up.  An  ugly  pass  lay  before  us. 
We  had  made  fast  to  the  stern  of  the  boat  a  strong  rope  about  fifty  feet  long; 
and  three  of  the  men  clambered  along  among  the  rocks,  and  with  this  rope 
let  her  down  slowly  through  the  pass.  In  several  places  high  rocks  lay  scat- 
tered about  in  the  channel ;  and  in  the  narrows  it  required  all  our  strength 
and  skill  to  avoid  staving  the  boat  on  the  sharp  points.  In  one  of  these,  the 
boat  proved  a  little  too  broad,  and  stuck  fast  for  an  instant,  while  the  water 
flew  over  us ;  fortunately  it  was  but  for  an. instant,  ns  oiir  united  strength 
forced  her  immediately  through.  The  water  swept  overboard  only  a  sextant 
attd  u  pair  of  saddlebags.  I  caught  the  sextant  as  it  passed  by  me ;  but  the 
saddlebugs  became  the  prey  of  the  whirlpools.  We  reached  the  place  where 
Mr.  Preuss  was  standing,  took  him  on  board,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  boat, 
put  the  men  with  the  rope  on  the  succeeding  pile  of  rocks.  We  found  this 
passage  much  worse  than  the  previous  one,  and  our  position  was  rather  a  bad 
one.  To  go  back,  was  impossible  ;  before  us,  the  cataract  was  a  sheet  of 
foam ;  and,  shut  up  in  the  chasm  by  the  rocks,  which  in  some  places  seemed 
almost  to  meet  overhead,  the  roar  of  the  water  was  deafening.  We  pushed 
off  again ;  but,  after  making  a  little  distance,  the  force  of  the  current  became 
tod  great  for  the  men  on  shore,  and  two  of  them  let  go  the  rope.  I^jeunesse, 
the  third  man,  hung  on,  and  was  jerked  headforemost  into  the  river  from  a 
rock  about  twelve  feet  high  ;  and  down  the  boat  shot  like  an  arrow,  Basil 
following  us  in  the  rapid  current,  and  exerting  all  his  strength  to  keep  in 
mid  channel — his  head  only  seen  occasionallylike  a  black  spot  in  the  white 
foam.  How  far  we  went,  I  do  not  exactly  know;  but  we  succeeded  in  turn- 
ing the  boat  into  an  eddy  below.  ^  ^CrcDieu^^^  said  Basil  Lejennesse,  as 
he  arrived  immediately  after  as,  "Je  crois  bienquefoti  nagiun  demi  mik/* 
"m'  had  owed  his  life  to  bis  skill  as  a  swimmer ;  and  I  determined  to  Cake 
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him  ami  the  two  others  on  board,  and  trust  to  skill  and  fortune  to  reach  the 
other  end  in  safety.     We  placed  ourselves  on  our  knees,  with  the  short  pad- 
dles in  our  hands,  the  most  skillful  boatman  bein^  at  the  bow ;  and  rgain  we 
commenced  our  rapid  descent.     We  cleared  rock  after  rock,  and  shot  past 
fall  after  fall,  our  little  boat  seeming  to  play  with  the  cataract.     We  became 
flushed  with  success  and  familiar  with  the  danger  ;  and,  yielding  to  the  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion,  broke  forth  together  into  a  Canadian  boat  song. 
Singing,  or  rather  shouting,  we  dashed  along  ;  and  were,  I  believe,  in  the 
midst  of  the  chorus,  when  the  boat  struck  a  concealed  rock  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  a  fall,  which  whirled  her  over  in  an  instant.     Three  of  my  men 
could  not  swim,  and  my  first  feeling  was  to  assist  them,  and  save  some  of 
our  effects ;  but  a  sharp  concussion  or  two  convinced  me  that  I  had  not  yet 
saved  myself.    A  few  strokes  brought  me  into  an  eddy,  and  I  landed  on  a 
pile  of  rocks  on  the  left  side.     Looking  around,  I  saw  that  Mr.  Preuss  had 
gained  the  shore  on  the  same  side,  about  twenty  yards  below  ;  and  a  little 
climbing  and  swimming  soon  brought  him  to  my  side.     On  the  opposite 
side,  against  the  wall,  lay  the  boat  bottom  up ;  and  Lambert  was  in  the  act 
of  saving  Descoteaux,  whom  he  had  grasped  by  the  hair,  and  who  could  not 
swim ;  ^^Lache  pas,'^  said  he,  as  I  afterward  learned, "  lache  pas,  ckcrfrtre?'^ 
^'Crains  paSy^  was  the  reply,  "Jfe rn^en  vats  mourir  avant  que  de  te  /dc/ier." 
Such  was  the  reply  of  courage  and  generosity  in  this  danger.     For  a  hun- 
dred yards  below,  the  current  was  covered  with  floating  books  and  boxes, 
bales  of  blankets,  and  scattered  articles  of  clothing  ;  and  so  strong  and  boil- 
ing was  the  stream,  that  even  our  heavy  instruments,  which  were  all  in  cases, 
kept  on  the  surface,  and  the  sextant,  circle,  and  the  long  black  box  of  the  tel- 
escope, were  in  view  at  once.    For  a  moment,  I  felt  somewhat  disheartened. 
AH  our  books— almost  every  record  of  the  journey — our  journals  and  registers 
of  astronomical  and  barometrical  observations — had  been  lost  in  a  moment. 
But  it  was  no  time  to  indulge  in  regrets  ;  and  I  immediately  set  about  en- 
deavoring to  save  something  from  the  wreck.  Making  ourselves  understood 
as  well  as  possible  by  signs,  (for  nothing  could  be  heard  in  the  roar  of  waters,) 
we  commenced  our  operations.    Of  everything  on  board,  the  only  article 
that  had  been  saved  was  my  double  barrelled  gun,  which  Descoteaux  hud 
caught,  and  clung  to  with  drowning  tenacity.    The  men  continued  down 
the  river  on  the  left  bank.    Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  descended  on  the  side 
we  were  on  ;  and  Lajeunesse,  with  a  paddle  in  his  hand,  jumped  on  the 
boat  alone,  and  continued  down  the  canon.     She  was  now  light,  and  cleared 
every  bed  place  with  much  less  difficulty.     In  a  short  time,  he  was  joined 
by  Lambert ;  and  the  search  was  continued  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
which  was  as  far  as  the  boat  could  proceed  in  the  pass. 

Here  the  walls  were  about  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  fragments  of 
rocks  from  above  had  choked  the  river  into  a  hollow  pass,  but  one  or  two 
feet  above  the  surface.  Through  this  and  the  interstices  of  the  rock,  the 
water  found  its  way.  Favored  beyond  our  expectations,  all  of  our  registers 
had  been  recovered,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  my  journals,  which  con- 
tained the  notes  and  incidents  of  travel,  and  topographical  descriptions,  a 
number  of  scattered  astronomical  observations,  principally  meridian  alti- 
tudes of  the  sun,  and  our  barometrical  register  west  of  Laramie.  For- 
tunately, our  other  journals  contained  duplicates  of  the  most  important 
barometictl  observations  which  had  been  taken  in  the  mountains.  These, 
with  a  few  scattered  notes,  were  all  that  had  been  preserved  of  our  me* 
teondogicai  obiervatioos/   in  addition  to  these,  we  saved  the  circle ;  and 
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these,  with  a  few  blankets,  coDstituted  everythiog  that  had  been  rescued 
fiom  the  waters. 

The  day  was  ruDning  rapidly  away,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reach  Goat 
island,  whither  the  party  had  preceded  us,  before  night  In  this  uncertain 
country,  the  traveller  is  so  much  in  the  power  of  chance,  that  we  becaine 
somewhat  uneasy  in  regard  to  them.  Should  anything  have  occurred,  in 
the  brief  interval  of  our  separation,  to  prevent  our  rejoinins;  them,  our  situ- 
ation would  be  rather  a  desperate  one.  We  had  not  a  morsel  of  provisions— 
our  arms  and  ammunition  were  gone — and  we  were  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  any  stra^ling  party  of  savages,  and  not  a  little  in  danger  of  starvation. 
We  therefore  set  out  at  once  in  two  parties.  Mr.  Preuss  and  m3r8elf  on  the 
left,  and  the  men  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Climbing  out  of  the 
canon,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  very  broken  country,  where  we  were  not 
yet  able  to  recognise  any  locality.  In  the  course  of  our  descent  through  \ 
the  caiion,  the  rock,  which  at  the  upper  end  was  of  the  decomposing  granite, 
changed  into  a  varied  sandstone  formation.  The  hills  and  points  of  the 
ridges  were  covered  with  fragments  of  a  yellow  sandstone,  of  which  the 
strata  were  sometimes  displayed  in  the  broken  ravines  which  interrupted 
our  course,  and  made  our  walk  extremely  fatiguing.  At  one  point  of  the 
canon  the  red  argillaceous  sandstone  rose  in  a  wdl  of  five  hundred  feeti 
surmounted  by  a  stratum  of  white  sandstone ;  and  in  an  opposite  ravine  a 
column  of  red  sandstone  rose,  in  form  like  a  steeple,  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  hiffh.  The  scenery  was  extremely  picturesque,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing our  forlorn  condition,  we  were  frequently  obliged  to  stop  and  admire  it 
Our  progress  was  not  very  rapid.  We  had  emerged  from  the  water  half 
naked,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  precipice,  I  found  myself  with  only 
one  moccasin.  The  fragments  of  rock  made  walking  painful,  and  I  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  stop  and  pull  out  the  thorns  of  the  cactus^  here  the  pre- 
vailing plant,  and  with  which  a  few  minutes'  walk  covered  the  bottom  oi 
my  feet  From  this  ridge  the  river  emerged  into  a  smilin|^  prairie,  and,  de* 
scending  to  the  bank  for  water,  we  were  joined  by  Benoist  The  rest  of 
the  party  were  out  of  sight,  having  taken  a  more  inland  route.  We  crossed 
the  river  repeatedly — sometimes  able  to  ford  it,  and  sometimes  swimming — 
climbed  over  the  ridges  of  two  more  caiions,  and  towards  evening  reached 
the  cut,  which  we  here  named  the  Hot  Spring  gate.  On  our  previous  visit 
in  July,  we  had  not  entered  this  pass,  reserving  it  for  our  descent  in  the 
boat  *  and  when  we  entered  it  this  evening,  Mr.  Preuss  was  a  few  hundred 
feet  in  advance.  Heated  with  the  long  march,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a 
fine  bold  spring  gushing  from  the  rock,  about  ten  feet  above  the  river. 
Eager  to  enjoy  tlie  crystal  water,  he  threw  himself  down  for  a  hasty  draught, 
and  took  a  mouthful  of  water  almost  boiling  hot  He  said  nothing  to  Be- 
noist, who  laid  himself  down  to  drink ;  but  the  steam  from  the  water  arrest- 
ed his  eagerness,  and  he  escaped  the  hot  draught  We  bad  no  thermometer 
to  ascertain  the  temperature,  but  I  could  hold  my  hand  in  the  water  just  long 
enough  to  count  two  seconds.  There  are  eight  or  ten  of  these  springs,  dis- 
charging  themselves  by  streams  large  enough  to  be  called  runs.  A  loud  hol- 
low noise  was  heard  from  the  rock,  which  I  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  fall 
of  the  water.  The  strata  immediately  where  they  issue  is  a  fine  white  and 
calcareous  sandstone,  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  common  salt.  Leav- 
ing this  Thermopylae  of  the  west,  in  a  short  walk  we  reached  the  red  rid^ 
which  has  been  described  as  lying  just  above  Goat  island.  Ascending  this^ 
we  found  some  fresh  traqks  and  a  button,  which  showed  that  the  other  mea 
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had  already  arrived.  ••  A  shout  from*  the  man  who  first  reached  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  responded  to  from  below,  informed  us  that  our  friends  were  all  on  the 
island  ;  and  we  were  soon  among  them.  We  found  some  pieces  of  buffalo 
standing  around  the  fire  for  us,  and  managed  to  get  some  dry  clothes  among 
the  people.  A  sudden  storm  of  rain  drove  us  into  the  best  shelter  we  could 
find,  where  we  slept  soundly,  after  one  of  the  most  fatiguing  days  I  have 
ever  experienced. 

August  25, — Early  this  morning  Lajeunesse  was  sent  to  the  wreck  for 
the  articles  which  bad  been  saved,  and  about  noon  we  left  the  island.  The 
mare  which  we  had  left  here  in  July  had  much  improved  in  condition,  and 
she  served  us  well  again  for  some  time,  but  was  finally  abandoned  at  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  journey.  At  10  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  reached 
Cache  camp,  where  we  found  everything  undisturbed.  We  disinterred  our 
deposite,  arranged  our  carts  which  had  been  left  here  on  the  way  out,  and, 
travelling  a  few  miles  in  the  afternoon,  encamped  for  the  night  at  the  ford 
of  the  Platte. 

August  27. — ^At  midday  we  halted  at  the  place  where  we  had  taken  din- 
ner on  the  27th  of  July.  The  country  which,  when  we  passed  up,  looked 
as  if  the  hard  winter  frosts  had  passed  over  it,  had  now  assumed  a  new  face, 
so  much  of  vernal  freshness  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  late  rains.  The 
Platte  was  exceedingly  low — a  mere  line  of  water  among  the  sandbars. 
We  reached  Laramie  fort  on  the  last  day  of  August,  after  an  absence  of 
forty-two  days,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  find  our  friends  all  well.  The  for- 
tieth day  had  been  fixed  for  our  return ;  and  the  quick  eyes  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  on  the  lookout  for  us,  discovered  our  nag  as  we  wound  among 
the  hills.  The  fort  saluted  us  with  repeated  discharges  of  its  single  piece, 
which  we  returned  with  scattered  volleys  of  our  small  arms,  and  felt  the  joy 
of  a  home  reception  in  getting  back  to  this  remote  station,  which  seemed  so 
iar  off  as  we  went  out. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September  we  bade  adieu  to  our  kind  friends 
at  the  fort,  and  continued  our  homeward  journey  down  the  Platte,  which 
was  glorious  with  the  autumnal  splendor  of  innumerable  flowers  in  full  and 
brilliant  bloom.  On  the  warm  sands,  among  the  helianthi^  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic plantS;  we  saw  great  numbers  of  rattlesnakes,  of  which  five  or  six 
were  killed  in  the  morning's  ride.  We  occupied  ourselves  in  improving 
our  previous  survey  of  the  river;  and,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  astronomi- 
cal observations  were  generally  made  at  night  and  at  noon. 

We  halted  for  a  short  time  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  with  a  village  of 
Sioux  Indians,  some  of  whose  chiefs  we  had  met  at  Laramie.  The  water 
in  the  Platte  was  extremely  low ;  in  many  places,  the  large  expanse  of 
sands,  with  some  occasional  stunted  trees  on  the  banks,  gave  it  the  air  of 
the  seacoast ;  the  bed  of  the  river  bein^  merely  a  succession  of  sandbars, 
among  which  the  channel  was  divided  into  rivulets  a  few  inches  deep. 
We  crossed  and  recrossed  with  our  carts  repeatedly  and  at  our  pleasure; 
and,  whenever  an  obstruction  barred  our  way,  in  the  shape  of  precipitous 
blufis  that  came  down  upon  the  river,  we  turned  directly  into  it,  and  made 
our  way  along  the  sandy  bed,  with  no  other  inconvenience  than  the  fre- 
quent quicksands,  which  greatly  fatigued  our  animals.  Disinterring  on  the 
way  the  cache  which  had  been  made  by  our  party  when  they  ascended  the 
river,  we  reached  without  accident,  on  the  evening  of  the  12ih  of  Septem- 
ber, our  old  encampment  of  the  2d  of  July,  at  the  junction  of  the  forks. 
Our  cache  of  the  barrel  of  pork  was  found  undisturbed;  and  proved  a  sea- 
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sonnble  addition  to  our  stock  of  provisibns.  At  this  place  I  had  determined 
to  make  another  attempt  to  descend  the  Platte  by  water,  and  accordingly 
spent  two  days  in  the  construction  of  a  bull-boat.  Men  were  sent  out  on 
the  evening  of  our  arrival,  the  necessary  number  of  bulls  killed,  and  their 
skins  brought  to  the  camp.  Four  of  the  best  of  them  were  strongly  sewed 
together  with  buffalo  sinew,  and  stretched  over  a  basket  frame  of  willow. 
The  seams  were  then  covered  with  ashes  and  tallow,  and  the  boat  left  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  the  greater  part  of  one  day,  which  was  sufficient  to  dry 
and  contract  the  skin,  and  make  the  whole  work  solid  and  strong.  ]t  had  a 
rounded  l>ow,  was  eight  feet  long  and  five  broad,  and  drew  with  four  men 
about  four  inches  water.  On  the  morning  of  the  I5th  we  embarked  in  our 
hide-boat,  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself,  with  two  men.  We  dragged  her  over 
the  sands  for  three  or  four  miles,  and  then  left  her  on  a  bar,  and  abandoned 
entirely  all  further  attempts  to  navigate  this  river.  The  names  given  by 
the  Indians  are  alwajrs  remarkably  appropriate ;  and  certainly  none  was 
ever  more  so  than  that  which  they  have  given  to  this  stream — "  the  Ne- 
braska, or  Shallow  river."  Walking  steadilyihe  remainder  of  the  day,  a 
little  before  dark  we  overtook  our  people  at  their  evening  t^mp,  about 
twenty  one  miles  below  the  junction.  The  next  morning  we  crossed  the 
Platte,  and  continued  our  way  down  the  river  bottom  on  the  left  bank^ 
where  we  found  an  excellent,  plainly  beaten  road. 

On  the  I8th  we  reached  Grand  island,  which  is  fifty-two  miles  lon^,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  one  mile  and  three  quarters.  It  has  on  it  some  small 
eminences,  and  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  he  secure  from  the  annual  floods 
of  the  river.  As  has  been  already  remarked,  it  is  well  timbered,  with  an 
excellent  soil,  and  recommends  itself  to  notice  as  tbe  best  point  for  a  military 
position  on  the  Lower  Platte. 

On  the  22d  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Grand  Pawnees,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  about  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Loup  fork. 
They  were  gathering  in  their  corn,  and  we  obtained  from  them  a  very  wel- 
come supply  of  vegetables. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  we  reached  the  Loup  fork  of  the  Platte.  At 
the  place  where  we  forded  it,  this  stream  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  yards 
broad,  with  a  swift  current  of  clear  water ;  in  this  respect,  differing  from  the 
Platte,  which  has  a  yellow  mr.ddy  color,  derived  from  the  limestone  and  marl 
formation,  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken.  The  ford  was  difficult,  as 
the  water  was  so  deep  that  it  came  into  the  body  of  the  carts,  and  we  reached 
the  opposite  bank  after  repeated  attempts,  ascending  and  descending  the  bed 
of  the  river  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  bars.  We  encamped  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  fork,  in  the  i)oint  of  land  at  its  jtrnction  with  the  Platte. 
During  the  two  days  that  we  remained  here  for  astronomical  observations^ 
the  bad  weather  permitted  us  to  obtain  but  one  good  observation  for  the 
latitude — a  meridian  altitude  of  ^(he  sun,  which  gave  for  the  latitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Loup  fork,  4F  22''  1 1". 

Five  or  six  days  previously,  I  had  sent  forward  C.  Lambert,  with  two  men, 
to  Bellevue,  with  directions  to  ask  from  Mr.  P.  Sarpy,  the  ^ntleman  in  charge 
of  the  American  Company's  establishment  at  that  place,  the  aid  of  his  carpen- 
ters in  constructing  a  boat,  in  which  I  proposed  to  descend  the  Missouri.  Oa 
the  afternoon  of  the  27th  we  met  one  of  the  men,  who  had  been  despatched 
by  Mr.  Sarpy  with  a  welcome  supply  of  provisions  and  a  very  kind  note, 
which  gave  us  the  very  gratifying  intelligence  that  our  boat  was  in  rapid 
progress.    On  the  evening  of  the  ^th  we  encamped  in  an  almost  impene- 
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treble  undergrowth  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Platte,  in  the  point  of  land  at  its 
confluence  with  the  Missouri — three  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  according  to 
our  reckoning,  fron^he  junction  of  the  forks,  and  five  hundred  and  twenty 
from  Port  Laramie. 

From  the  junction  we  had  found  the  bed  of  the  Platte  occupied  with  nu- 
merous islands,  many  of  them  very  large,  and  all  well  timbered  ;  possessing, 
as  well  as  the  bottopi  lands  of  the  river,  a  very  excellent  soil.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  scattered  groves  on  the  banks,  the  bottoms  are  generally 
without  timber.  A  portion  of  these  consist  of  low  grounds,  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  fine  grasses,  and  are  probably  inundated  in  the  spring ;  the 
I  remaininsf  part  is  high  river  prairie,  entirely  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
floods.  The  breadth  of  the  river  is  usually  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  except 
where  it  is  enlarged  by  islands.  That  portion  of  its  course  which  is  occupied 
by  Grand  island,  has  an  average  breadth,  from  shore  to  shore,  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.  The  breadth  of  the  valley,  with  the  various  accidents  of  ground — 
springs,  timber,  and  whatever  I  have  thought  interesting  to  travellers  and 
settlers — you  will  find  indicated  on  the  larger  map  which  accompanies  this 
report. 

October  I. — I  rose  this  morning  long  before  daylight,  and  heard  with  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells  at  the  settlements  on  theop* 
posite  side  of  the  Missouri.  Early  in  the  day  we  reached  Mr.  Sarpy's  resi- 
dence; and,  in  the  security  and  comfort  of  his  hospitable  mansion,  felt  the 
pleasure  of  being  again  within  the  pale  of  civilization.  We  found  our  boat 
on  the  stocks  ;  a  few  days  sufficed  to  complete  her ;  and,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  4th.  we  embarked  on  the  Missouri.  All  our  equipage— horses,  carts,  and 
the  materiel  of  the  camp — had  been  sold  at  public  auction  at  Bellevue.  The 
strength  of  my  party  enabled  me  to  man  the  boat  with  ten  oars,  relieved  ev- 
ery hour ;  and  we  descended  rapidly.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtb^ 
we  halted  to  make  some  astronomical  observations  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas, exactly  four  months  since  we  had  lefl  the  trading-post  of  Mr.  Cypriaa 
Chouteau,  on  the  same  river,  ten  miles  above.  On  our  descent  to  this  place^ 
we  had  employed  ourselves  in  surveying  and  sketching  the  Missouri,  making 
astronomical  observations  regularly  at  night  and  at  midday,  whenever  the 
weather  permitted.  These  operations  on  the  river  were  continued  until  our 
arrival  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  I7th  ;  and  will  be  founds 
imbodied  with  other  results,  on  the  map  and  in  the  appendices  which  accom- 
pany this  report.  At  St.  Louis,  the  sale  of  our  remaining  effects  was  made  ; 
and,  leaving  that  city  by  steamboat  on  the  18th,  I  had  the  honor  to  report 
to  you  at  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  29ih  of  October. 
Very  respectfully,  sir.  your  obedient  servant,  , 

J.C.FREMONT,       . 
2d  Lieut.  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

BY  JOHN  TORREY. 


PREFACE. 


The  collection  of  plants  submitted  to  me  for  examination,  though  made  under  unfavorable 
circumstances,  is  a  very  interesting  contribution  to  North  American  botany.  Prom  the  mouth 
of  the  Kansas  river  to  the  «  Red  Buttes,"  on  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  the  tnmsportation 
was  effected  in  carts ;  but  from  that  place  to  and  from  the  mountains,  the  explorations  were 
made  on  horseback,  and  by  such  rapid  movements,  (which  were  necessary,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  of  the  expedition,)  that  but  little  opportunity  was  afforded  for  collecting  and 
drying  botanical  specimens.  Besides,  the  party  was  in  a  savage  and  inhospitable  country^ 
sometimes  annoyed  by  Indians,  and  frequently  in  great  distress  from  want  of  provisions;  from 
which  circumstances,  and  the  many  pressing  duties  that  constantly  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
commander,  he  was  not  able  to  make  so  large  a  collection  as  he  desired.  To  give  some  general 
idea  of  the  country  explored  by  Lieutenant  Fremont,  I  recapitulate,  from  his  report,  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  route.  The  expedition  lefl  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  on  the  10th  of  June,  1842,  and, 
proceeding  up  that  river  about  one  hundred  miles,  then  continued  its  course  generally  along  the 
"  bottoms^^  of  the  Kansas  tributaries,  but  sometimes  passing  over  the  upper  prairies.  The  soil 
of  the  river  bottoms  is  always  rich,  and  generally  well  timbered;  though  the  whole  region  ia 
what  is  called  a  prairie  country.  The  upper  prairies  are  an  immense  deposite  of  sand  and 
gravel,  covered  with  a  good,  and,  very  generally,  a  rich  soil.  Along  the  road,  on  reaching  the 
little  stream  called  Sandy  creek,  (a  tributary  of  the  Kansas,)  the  soil  became  more  sandy.  The 
rock-formations  of  this  region  are  limestone  and  sandstone.  The  anwrpha  cantscens  wis  the 
characteristic  plant*,  it  being  in  many  places  as  abundant  as  the  grass. 

Crossing  over  from  the  waters  of  the  Kansas,  Lieutenant  F.  arrived  at  the  Great  Platte,  two 
hundred  and  ten  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Missouri.  The  valley  of  this  river,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  great  forks,  is  about  four  miles  broad,  and  three  hundred  and  fffleen  miles  long. 
It  is  rich,  weU-timbcred,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  grasses.  The  purple  litUris  Bcarioaa,  and 
several  asUrSj  were  here  conspicuous  features  of  the  vegetation.  I  was  pleased  to  recognise 
among  the  specimens  collected  near  the  forks,  the  fine  laige-flowered  asdepias,  that  I  described 
many  years  ago  in  my  account  of  Jameses  Rocky  Mountain  Plants,  under  the  name  of  t^.  ipcetoM, 
and  which  Mr.  Geyer  also  found  in  Nicollet's  expedition.  It  seems  to  be  the  plant  subsequently 
described  and  figured  by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  under  the  name  otJl,  Douglam.  On  the  Lower  Platte, 
and  all  the  way  to  the  Sweet  Water,  the  showy  cUome  integrifolia  occurred  in  abundance.  From 
the  Forks  to  Laramie  river,  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  the  country  may  be  cdled  a 
sandy  one.  The  valley  of  the  North  fork  is  without  timber ;  but  the  passes  are  fine,  and  the 
herbaceous  plants  abundant  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  in  September,  Lieutenant  Fremont 
says  the  whole  country  resembled  a  vast  garden ;  but  the  prevailing  plants  were  two  or  three 
species  of  hdianthuf,  (sunflower.)  Between  the  main  forks  of  the  Platte,  from  the  junction,  ae 
high  up  as  Laramie's  fork,  the  formation  consisted  of  marl,  a  soft  earthy  limestone,  and  a  granite 
sandstone.  At  the  latter  place,  that  singular  leguminous  plant,  the  kentroph^  morUana  of  NutUdl 
was  first  seen,  and  then  occurred  at  intervals  to  the  Sweet  Water  river.  Following  up  the 
North  fork,  Lieutenant  FrSmont  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water  river,  one  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Platte.  Above  Laramie's  fork  to  this  place,  the  soil  is  generally  sandy.  The 
rocks  consist  of  limestone,  with  a  variety  of  sandstones,  (yellow,  gray,  and  red  argillaceous,) 
with  compact  gypsum  or  alabaster,  and  fine  conglomerates. 
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The  route  along  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte  afforded  some  of  the  best  plants  in  the  collectioa. 
The  ienedo  rtq/tfolia,  Nutt.,  occurred  in  many  places,  quite  to  the  Sweet  Water;  lippia  (zopaiiui) 
cmetfoHa  (Torr.  in  James's  plants,  only  known  before  from  Dr.  James's  collection;)  eercocarjut 
ptarvtfoUw,  Nutt. ;  eriogonwn  pareifoliwn  and  ceupUosum,  Nutt. ;  sfupherdia  argaUea,  Nutt,  and 
geranium  FremonHi,  a  new  species  (near  the  Red  Buttes,)  were  found  in  this  part  of  the  journey. 
In  saline  soils,  on  the  Upper  Platte,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  were  collected  several 
interesting  CHENOpoDiACBiE,  one  of  which  was  fiivt  discovered  by  Dr.  James,  in  Long's  expedi- 
tion ;  and  although  it  was  considered  ias  a  new  genus,  I  did  not  describe  it,  owing  to  the  want  of 
the  ripe  fruit.  It  is  the  plant  doubtfully  referred  by  Hooker,  in  his  Flora  Boreali  Americana,  to 
Bfttis.  He  had  seen  the  male  flowers  only.  As  it  is  certainly  a  new  genus,  I  have  dedicated  it 
to  the  excellent  commander  of  the  expedition,  as  a  well-merited  compliment  for  the  services  ht 
luui  rendered  North  American  botany. 

The  Sweet  Water  valley  is  a  sandy  plain,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and 
generally  about  five  miles  broad ;  bounded  by  ranges  of  granitic  mountains,  between  which  the 
ndley  formation  consists,  near  the  Devil's  gate,  of  a  grayish  micaceous  sandstone,  with  marl  and 
white  clay.  At  the  encampment  of  August  5th-6th,  there  occurred  a  fine  white  argillaceous  sand- 
stone, a  coarse  sandstone  or  pudding-stone,  and  a  white  calcareous  sandstone.  A  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  that  position,  Lieutenant  F.  reached  a  point  where  the  sandstone  rested  immediately 
upon  the  granite,  which  thenceforward,  along  his  line  of  route,  alternated  with  a  compact  mica 

Along  the  Sweet  Water,  many  ii^teresting  plants  were  collected,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  catalogue;  I  would,  however,  mention  the  curious  ttnothera  ^/\UtaHU,  Torr.  and 
Gr.;  ewroHa  Isnofa,  Mocq.,  (Diotia  lanata,  Pwnh.,)  which  seems  to  be  distinct  from  £.  eeratcides; 
Aermoptis  tiumlafia,  Nutt;  gUia  pvleheUa,  Dougl. ;  teneeio  tpartioidis,  Torr.  and  Gr. ;  a  new  species, 
and  four  or  five  species  of  wild  currants,  (riba  trrigtMim,  Dougl.,  &c.)  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Sweet  Water  was  found  the  planiago  ertopWs,  Torr.,  a  species  first  described  in  my  Dr.  James's 
Rocky  Mountain  Plants.  On  the  upper  part,  and  near  the  dividing  ridge,  were  collected 'several 
species  ofcastUUja; penittemon  nderanihOf  Nutt. ;  several  gentians;  the  pretty  little  androsaee  occi- 
ienlaHi,  Nutt. ;  soUdago  ineanaj  Torr.  and  Gr. ;  and  two  species  of  eriogonuniy  one  of  which  was 
new. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  the  exploring  party  crossed  the  dividing  ridge  or  pass,  and  found  the 
soil  of  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  on  the  western  side,  to  be  sandy.  From  Laramie's 
fork  to  this  point,  di£ferent  species  of  artemisia  were  the  prevailing  and  characteristic  plants;  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  the  grasses,  and  filling  the  air  with  the  odor  of  camphor  and  turpentine. 
Along  Little  Sandy,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West,  were  collected  a  new  species  of 
pkaea  (P.  d^gtteto,)  and  pamaniajixnbriata. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  they  entered  the  defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountains,  a 
spur  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  or  northern  Andes,  and  among  which  they  spent  about  eight  days. 
On  the  borders  of  a  lake,  embosomed  in  one  of  the  defiles,  were  collected  tedvmi  rhodiolaf  DC., 
(which  had  been  found  before,  south  of  Kotzebue's  sound,  only  by  Dr.  James ;)  senecio  hydropk* 
Uiu,  Nutt ;  Vaeciniwn  vHginasum;  betula  glandulosoy  and  B.  occidentalism  Hook. ;  eleagmts  argentea^ 
and  skepher^  CanadennB.  Some  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Wind  river  mountains  rise  one  thovH 
sand  fiset  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Lieutenant  Fr^ont,  attended  by  four  of  his  men, 
ascended  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  on  the  15th  of  August.  On  this  he  found  the  snow  line  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  vegetation  of  the  mountains  is  truly 
Alpine,  embracing  a  considerable  number  of  species  common  to  both  hemispheres,  as  well  as 
some  that  are  peculiar  to  North  America.  Of  the  former.  Lieutenant  Frfmont  collected  phlegm 
a^pinvm ;  ^xtjria  renifcmus;  Venmiea  aipina;  several  species  of  salix;  carex  atrata;  C.  panicea;  and, 
immediately  below  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  silene  acaulis  and  polemonium  caruUumf  8 
Hook.  Among  the  alpine  plants  peculiar  to  the  western  hemisphere,  there  were  found  orecphilm 
myrf^lta,  Nutt. ;  aqMegia  cctnika,  Torr. ;  pedievdana  nmrttta^  Benth. ;  pulmonaria  eiliataf  James; 
jUem  JJrunmwdii,  Hook. ;  m<fui«iia  empdriformis,  potmtUk  gracilis,  Dougl.;  scTcral  ppecie*  of 
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fimus;  /ruera  spedosa,  Hook. ;  dodeealheon  denUUum,  Hook. ;  phlox  mtiAeoiies,  Nutt. ;  seneeio  Bre- 
wumtii,  n.  sp.,  Torr.  and  Gr. ;  four  or  five  asters,  and  raccifdwn  myrtUloides,  Mx. ;  the  last  sefen 
or  eight  very  near  the  snow  line.  Lower  down  the  mpuntain  were  found  arnica  ang%tst^oUat 
Vahl;  senedo  iriangultarii,  Hook.;  S.  tubnudua,  DCinu^rorhiynehut  troxknoides,  Torr.  and  G^.; 
KeUanthella  unifiora,  Torr.  and  Gr. ;  and  linosyrisvUddyhra,  Hook. 

The  expedition  left  the  Wind  river  moontaina  about  the  18th  of  August,  returning  by  the 
same  route  as  that  by  which  it  ascended,  except  that  it  continued  its  course  through  the  wh<^ 
length  of  the  Lower  Platte,  arriving  at  its  junction  with  the  Missouri  on  the  lat  of  October. 

As  the  plants  of  Lieutenant  Frdnont  were  under  examination  while  the  last  part  of  the  fWa 

of  North  America  was  in  the  press,  nearly  all  the  new  matter  relating  to  the  Compositae  was  tn- 

flerted  in  that  work.    Descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  new  species  were  necessarily  omitted,  owiqg 

to  the  report  of  the  expedition  having  been  called  for  by  Congress  before  I  could  finish  the  necet- 

j  flary  analyses  and  comparisons.    These,  however,  will  be  inserted  in  the  successive  numbers  of 

'the  work  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 

JOHN  TORREY. 

Nbw  York,  Mmrdt,  1843. 


CATALOGUE   OF  PLANTS. 


Class  I.— EXOGENOUS  PLANTS. 

RANUNCULACE£. 

doiMHt  Urgk^anoj  (Linn.)    VaDey  of  the  Platte.    Jane,  July. 

Mmmneuhu  BceUratuty  (Linn.)    VaDey  of  the  Sweet.  Water  river.   August  18-9(l. 

Jt  etfinManaj  (Porah.)    Upper  Platte.    July  31^  August 

JSqmitgia  canUea,  (Terr.)    Wind  river  mountains.    August  13-16. 

Mma  rubra,  (Bigel.)    Upper  Platte.    August  26-31. 

TktMetrum  CcmuA,  (Linn.)    Platte. 

7.  megaearpwn,  n.  sp.    Upper  Platte.    August  26-31. 

MSNISP£RMAC££. 
JMbitipeniiiim  Cmudmrn,  (Linn.)    Leaves  only.    On  the  Platte; 

BERBERIDACE£. 
Jkrherit  aqwfoUwn,  (Torr.  and  Qr.)    Wind  river  mountains.    August  13^16. 

PAPAyERACB£. 

»frg(mon€  Mexicana  &  oZ&yiora,  (DC.)    Forks  of  the  Platte^    July  Si. 

CRUCIFERJB. 

X§atvartiim  pakutre,  (DC.)    Black  MiB  of  the  Platte.    July  96,  August. 

JE^lfttfitiim  cheirtmihoides,  (Linn.)    Black  hills.    July  23. 

£.  tttpervm,  (Nutt)    South  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  4. 

Pse^gMMiiiim,  ( Thdypodiim,  Endl.  Gen.  p.  876,)  tfiftgnfUtum,  (Nutt)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    ^ 

September  4.     For.  with  longer  pods.    With  the  preoediig. 
Vmetaria  Mdymocarpa,  (Hook.)    Leaves  only.    North  fork  of  the  Platte,  above  the  Red  Bottes. 

July  30. 
Broyo,  n.  sp.    Wind  river  mountains,  near  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.    August  15. 
Ltfidmm  mderaU,  (Linn.)    On  the  Platte.    June  29. 

CAPPAIUDACELE. 

CZeome  ifOegrifoliaj  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    From  the  Lower  Platte  nearly  to  the  mountains.    June  29»  ' 

July  2,  August  21. 
Pojomfta  traehysperma,  &  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Black  hills  of  the  Platte.    July  23. 

POLYGALACEJE.  .! 

Po^geis  oAa,  (NuU.)    P.  Beyrichii,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    July  2. 

DROSERACEiE. 
Pomastia  jim6rttite,  (Banks.)   Little  Sandy  creek,  defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.  Aug.  8.. 

CARYOPHYLLACRE. 

JkrtfMmU  eongeOa,  (Nutt)    Highest  parts  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    August  13-16. 
SUene  Drtmmumdit,  (Hook.)    With  the  preceding. 

8,  scsiiita,  (Linn.)    Wind  river  mountains^  at  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 
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PORTULACACRfi. 
TUuium  forvi/lonim,  (N«tt)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  26. 

UNACEiE. 

lAnum  rigidum^  (Pursh.)    North  fbrk  of  the  Platte.    July  8. 

L.  peremUj  (Lann.)    Black  hills  to  the  Sweet  Water  of  the  Platte.    August  2-31. 

GERANIACEiE. 

Cfersiitiim  IVemotifii,  n.  sp.    Black  hills.    August  26-31. 

OXALIDACEiB. 
Qvtftf  ffriete,  (Lino.)    On  the  Kanwis.    June. 

ANACARDIACEiE. 
Shtt  IrtMflta,  (NuU.)    Red  Buttes.    July  29. 

MALYACEJE. 

Mtivpei^  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Big  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  21. 

Jf.  kwohertia,  (Torr.  and  Ghr.)    Little  Bhie  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  23. 

5kb  cMctiMs,  (DC.)    Little  Blue  rivw  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte.    June  22,  July  4. 

VITACELfi. 
fUU  fastis,  (Michz.)    Grand  island  of  the  Platte.    September  19. 

ACERACE^ 
JVifMiMls  §eeniie$f  (Mcench.)    On  the  lower  part  of  the  Platte. 

CELASTRACEiE. 
OnofkUm  myrfi/Mia,  (Nutt)    Summit  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    August  13*14. 

RHAMNACEiE. 

Cfrntiku  veWHmiUf  (Dougl.)    With  the  preceding. 
C.  tifmeriefliiia,  var.  sanguineus.    C.  sanguineus,  (Pursh.)    On  the  Platte. 
-  C.  mtlUkmUf  n.  sp.    Near  the  Kansas  river.    June  19. 

LEGUMINGSiE 

Lttkyna  H$umit,  (Nutt)  On  the  Platte,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Laiuue. 

September  2-30. 
Jhifkkmfita  monoka^  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    September  4. 
Jtpim  fnfteroM,  (Mcench.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    September  13. 
Ol^efnrkiga  Upidota,  (Pursh.)   From  near  the  Kansas  river  to  the  Black  hills  of  the  Platte.  June 

31,  July  25. 
PmniMflonbuinda,  (Nutt.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    July  2. 
P.  cmmpeairitf  (Nutt  J)  and  a  more  glabrous  variety.    With  the  preceding.    July  2. 
P.  (sncMtoo,  (Pursh.)    Black  hills  of  the  Platte.    July  24. 
P.  mgophyUaj  (Pursh.)    Little  Blue  river.    June  23. 
P.  lem4/lora,  (Pursh.)  (no  flowers.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    September  12. 
PefalotfemMi  viokeewn,  (Michx.)    Big  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas,  &c    June  21. 
P.  emMkun^  (Michz.)    Red  Buttes.    July  29. 

JfrnorphafruUeotOf  (Lixm.)    From  the  Lower  Platte  to  the  mountains.  August  8,  September  19. 
•if.  esnefeent,  (Nutt)    Kansas  and  Lower  Platte  rivers.    June  19^  Septtmber  20. 
le$peii»M  Mq^ilsto,  (Michz.)    Mouth  of  the  Platte.    Sq>tember  30. 
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Desmodium  aeummatum,  (DC.)    Little  Blue  rif«r  of  the  Kansas.    June  23. 

Jhtragaiw  graeiliSj  (NuiL)    Forks  of  Om  PlaUe.    July  S. 

w9.  moUissimui,  (Torr.)    Valley  of  the  Platte.    June  29. 

A,  hypogloUis,  (Linn.)    Sweet  Water  of  the  Platte.    August  5. 

Oxytropis  Lambtriiif  (Purah.)    Big  Blue  rirer  of  the  Kansas  to  the  forks  of  the  Platte.  JuM  99, 

July  2. 
0.  PUuUntiiy  (Nutt.?)  (no  flowers.)    Goat  island  of  the  Upper  PlaUe.    July  31. 
Phaea  astragalinaj  (DC.)    Highest  summits  of  tlie  Wind  river  mountain.    August  15. 
P.  eUgans,  (Hook.)  vari    Qoat  island  of  the  Upper  Platte.    July  31. 
P.  {Orophaea)  digUaia,  n.  sp.    Little  Sandy  riTer.    August  8. 
P.  long\fblia,  (Nutt.)  (leaves  only.)    Wind  river  mountains.    August  12-17. 
XetUropkjfla  monitmaf  (Nutt.)    Laramie  river  to  the  Sweet  Water.    July  14,  August  5. 
lA^nus  leueopkyUvM,  (Lindl.)    Wind  river  mountains,  and  Sweet  Water  of  the  Platte.    August 

4-21. 
L.  onurftM,  (Dougl.)  L.  leucopsis,  (Agardh.)    With  the  preceding. 
Btptma  Uueanthaf  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Kansas  river. 
Thermofiis  manttma,  (Nutt.)    Sweet  Water  river.    August  5. 
Cams  ekaauteriataj  (Linn.)    Mouth  of  the  PlaUe.    September  30. 
Sekraniaa  imctMota,  (Willd.)    Kansas  and  Platte  rivers.    June  19,  September. 
ihrlimgtonia  IrradtypodOf  (DC.)    On  the  Platte.    September  17. 

ROSACEiE. 

Ceratttf  FtrginMiia,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Upper  north  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  30. 

Cercoetajmt  pmvVoiiuM,  (Nutt.)    Bitter  creek,  north  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  22. 

Fmrdua  tridenUOa,  (DC.)    Sweet  Water  river,  Ac    August  12,  September. 

Gevm  Ftrgtfiimmm,  (Linn.)    Kansas  river.    June  20. 

SibbaUia  procwnbenSf  (Linn.)    Wind  river  mountains,  near  perpetual  snow.    August  13-14. 

FaUntiUa  gracUit,  {Dougl.)    With  the  preceding. 

P.  diven^o/ta,  (Lehm.)    Sweet  Water  of  the  Platte  to  the  mountains.    August  4-15. 

P.  Ktieeoj  P  gUbraU,  (Lehm.)    With  the  preceding. 

F.JrtUieosa^  (Linn.)    With  the  preceding. 

P.  aMsenna,  (Linn.)    Black  hills  of  the  Platte.    July  26-31. 

P.  mrguta,  (Pursh.)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas,  and  Black  hills  of  the  Platte.    June  23, 

August  28. 
RiAiu  ttrigonuj  (Michz.)    Defiles  of  the  Wind  riw  mountains.    August  12-17. 
JkneUmehier  dwen^folia,  var.  alnifolia,  (Torr.  and  Ghr.)     Sweet  Water  of  the  Platte.    August  5. 
Rom  hUmda,  (Ait)    Lower  Platte. 
]ifoUolostij  (Nutt.)  var.  leioctarpa.    With  the  preceding. 

ONAGRACEiE. 

fyUobiwn  eoUfratum,  (Muhl.)    Black  hills  of  the  Platte  to  the  Sweet  Water  river.    Aug.  4-31. 
£.  sficatum,  (Lam.)    From  the  Red  Buttes  to  the  Wind  river  mountains.    August  13-31. 
(En<4kera  aOneauUs,  (Nutt.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  14. 
(E.  MitMowienaiSj  (Sims.)    Big  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  19-20. 
(E.  tridtocalyx,  (Nutt.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  30. 
(E.  terruUUa,  (Nutt.)    On  the  Kansas  and  Platte.    June,  July  14. 
(E.  rhombipetala,  (Nutt.)    On  the  Platte.    September  18-20. 
(E,  bienniSf  (Linn.)    Black  hills  to  the  Sweet  Water  river.    July  23,  August  4. 
(E,  (Taraxia)  MiUaUH,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Upper  part  of  the  Sweet  Water. 
(E.  speciosa^  (Nutt.)    Big  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  19-20. 
(E.  Dntamum^,  (Hook.?)    Black  hiUs.    July  26. 

€aur«  eaecaua,  (Nutt)    Vari    LitUe  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas,  aad  south  fork  of  the  Platte. 
June  26,  July  4. 
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MmtulU  fiiula,  (Torr.  and  6r.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  14. 

GR06SULACEJE. 

Ri$H  Mtvum,  (Lindl.)    Sweet  Water  of  the  Platte.    August  3-4. 

R.  loevjere,  (Poir.)    With  the  preceding.    0  leaves  deeply  lobed.   R.  echinatom,  (Doug).)  Per* 

hape  a  diatinct  apeciea.  i 
JL  trrfguum,  (Doug).)    With  the  preceding. 

CACTACRfi. 
OpvmHa  Mistowietms,  (DC.)    Foika  of  the  Platte.    July  2. 

CRASSULACE£. 

Seihim  rhodiolay  (DC.)    On  a  lake  in  Wind  river  mountaina.    August  12-17. 

UMBELLIFERiE. 

HeraeUum  Umatwn,  (Michz.?)  Leaves  only.  The  leaves  are  more  glabrous  than  in  the  ordinary 

form  of  the  plant    Alpine  region  of  the  Wind  river  mountains. 
Polgtania  AWtattis,  (DC.)    On  the  Kansas.    June  20. 
Simn?  tndmm,  n.  sp.  Stem  sulcata;  segments  of  the  leaves  distant,  deeply  incised  or  pinnatified; 

the  lower  teeth  or  divisions  often  elongated  and  linear.    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  12. 
Edctmia  Gordtiuri,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Without  fruit. 
Cic%Ua  macviaia,  (Linn.)    Lower  Platte. 
•MiiMiiiiim  UnuyoHvm,  (Nutt)    Alpine  region  of  the  Wind  river  mountains. 

CORNAC££* 

Comui  BtohniykrUf  (Michx.)    On  a  lake  in  the  Yflnd  river  mountains.    August  12-17. 
C.  cfrctnoto,  (L'Her.)    On  the  Platte. 

CAPRIFOLIAC££. 

S^mpKoTicorput  oceidenidUB^  (R.  Brown.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  10,  August  31. 
8.  WilgmriSj  (Michx.)    Defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    August  13-14. 

RUBIACELE. 
GaUwn  horeaU,  (Linn.)   Upper  part  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte.   August  12-31. 

,  COMPOSITE 

VemoniafaadeuliOa,  (Michx.)    On  the  Platte. 

Uatrii  warioM,  (Wilid.)    Lower  part  of  the  Platte.    September  27. 

L.  flpicolo,  (Willd.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    September  4. 

In  tqwnroia,  var.  tntermecna,  (DC.)    A  small  form  of  the  plant    On  the  Platte. 

L.  fmnetata,  (Hook.)    Black  hills  of  the  Platte.    August  29. 

BntktUia  grtmdyhn,  (Nutt)    North  fork  of  the  Platte. 

Jhier  inUgrifbUut,  (Nutt.)    Base  of  the  Wind  river  qaountains. 

jS.  ^dteendem,  (Lindl.)     Wind  river  mountains.     Var.  Fremontii,  with  the  preceding.     The 

highest  summits  to  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.    August  16. 
•4.  keviij  (Linn.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte. 
Ji,  Mff^-BelgHt  (Linn.)    Sweet  Water  of  the  Platte.    August  22. 
Ji.  eord^fbUut,  (Linn.)    Lower  Platte. 
Ji,  mtiftt/Zortif,  P  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Upper  Platte,  &c. 
Ji'faleabts,  (Lindl.)    Black  hills  to  the  Sweet  Water.    July  30,  August 
A  k*i/Miiif,  (Nees.)    On  the  Platte,  from  its  mouth  to  the  folks.    September  12-30. 
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Ji.  obUmg^fbUuBi  (Nutt.)    Lower  Platte,  Ac. 

Ji,  Mfot^-^/SngUat,  (Linn.)    Lower  Platte  to  the  Wind  river  monntaini.    Aug.  18— Sept.  24. 

jS,  midmuSj  (Nutt)    Near  the  enow  line  of  the  Wind  river  mountaini.    Aug.  16. 

Ji.jlUMalUy  (Nutt.)    With  the  preceding. 

Ji,  itUtygmonUf  (Richards.)    With  the  preceding. 

Ji.  degant,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Wind  river  mountains. 

Ji,  glaueWj  (Torr.  and  Ghr.)    With  the  preceding. 

Di^teria  viseoto,  (Nutt)    On  the  Platte. 

D,  eoronopybUa,  (Nutt)    With  the  preceding. 

D.  pulveruleniay  (Nutt.)    Near  D.  sessiliflora.    With  the  preceding. 

Erigeron  ConoiefiM,  (Linn.)    On  the  Platte,  from  near  its  mouth  to  the  Red  Buttcs.    Latter 
part  of  September  to  July  30. 

E.  htUiditairvm,  (Nutt.)    On  the  Platte. 

JE.  nuuranthum,  (Nutt.)    With  the  preceding. 

£.  gUbellumj  (Nutt)    With  the  preceding. 

JS.  airigosumj  (Muhl.)    With  the  preceding. 

Gniierrexia  nUkmiictf  (Torr.  and  Ghr.)    Laramie  river,  Upper  North  fork  of  the  Platte.    Sept.  3. 

Soltd^o  r^tib,  (Linn.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte. 

5.  .tftMOttfienrif ,  (Nutt)    FortLaramie,  North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  32,  to  the  mountains. 

S.  spedMa,  (Nutt)    Upper  Platte. 

S.  ott^a-aurea,  (Linn.)  var.  muUiradiata,   (Torr.  and  Ghr.)      Wind  river  mountain,  from  the 

height  of  7,000  feet  to  perpetual  snow. 
S.  tfieafia,  (Torr.  and  G^.)    Sweet  Water  river. 
iS*.  g^ofi^a,  (Linn.)  var.  0.    From  the  Platte  to  the  mountains, 
linoiyris  graveolens,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Sweet  Water  river.    Aug.  20. 
L.  viseU^ftora,  (Hook.)    Upper  Platte. 

JIficfigppw  flptnulonif,  (DC.)    Fort  Laramie,  North  fork  of  the  Platte.    Sept  3. 
OrindtUa  jgiiorrofa,  (Dunal.)    Upper  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  and  on  the  Sweet  Water.    July 

22-Aug.  21. 
Cirysopsu  Aupido,  (Hook.)    On  the  Platte. 

C  mo/Uf,  (Nutt)    With  the  preceding.    Too  near  C.  MUnOy  (NuU.) 
Iv  axiUaris,  (Pursh.)    Sweet  Water  river.    Aug.  3. 
fVmueria  dUscoUrr^  (Nutt.)    Near  the  Wind  river  mountains. 
Ltpaehfi  columnarUf  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  26. 
Babtnnorrhixa  sagittata,  (Nutt.)    Wind  river  mountains. 
HelimOkui  petiotariSf  (Nutt.)    Black  lulls  of  the  Platte.    July  26. 
H  MmtimiUimiiy  (Schmd.)    With  the  preceding. 
JJditinthella  vniflora,  (Torr.  and  Ghr.)     Wind  river  mountains. 
C4ireoptiM  Hndoria,  (Nutt.)    On  the  PlaUe. 
CBtniuKitm  graeiU,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Upper  Platte. 
jBidlntf  cofifioto,  (Muhl.)     With  the  preceding. 
Ifynenopappus  corym6ofuj,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    With  the  preceding. 
»^€iifuUa  grand\fUrra  (Torr.  and  Gr.)  n.  sp«    Wind  river  mountains. 
•ickUUa  mUUfolium,  (Linn.)    A.  lanosa,  (Nutt.)    Upper  Platte  to  the  mountains. 
»lr<€fmiia  Hcnnif,  (Wind.)    On  the  Platte.  , 
Ji.  amay  (Pursh.)    Without  flowers.    With  the  preceding. 
•9.  tridentata,  (Nutt)    On  the  Sweet  Water,  near  the  mountains. 

Ji.  filtfolia,  (Torr.)   South  fork  of  the  Platte,  and  North  fork,  to  Laramie  river.   July  4-Sept  3. 
Ji.  CanadentiSj  (Michx.)    With  the  preceding. 
Ji.  Ludamcianay  (Nutt)    Black  hills  of  the  Platte.    July  26. 
Ji.frigiday  (Wild.)    Black  hills  to  the  mountains. 
Ji,  Lewimy  (Torr.  and  Gr.?)    No  flowers.    On  the  PlAtte. 
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SUphanomeria  nmetnola,  (Nutt.)    Upper  Platte. 

ChMphtiiiwn  ulifiiionim,  (Linn.)    Var.  /bHis  angutUcfihus.    Sweet  Water  river. 

G.  palusire,  (Nutt)  0,    (Torr.  and  Gr.)    With  the  preceding. 

jfrmea  angusiifbUa,  (Yahl.)    A.  fulgens,  (Pursh.)     Defiles  of  the  Wind  rirer  mountains,  froit 

7,000  feet  and  upwards.    August  13-14. 
Setudo  triangularis,  (Hook.)  &.    (Torr.  and  Gr.)    With  the  preceding. 
S.  subnuduSy  (DC.)    With  the  preceding. 
S.  FrtfiontUf  (Torr.  and  Gr.)  n.  sp.    Highest  parts  of  the  mountains,  to  the  region  of  perpetual 

snow.    Aug.  15. 
S,  ropi/o/ttu,  (Nutt.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte  and  Sweet  Water. 
8>  kmeeolahUj  (Torr.  and  Gr.)  n.  sp.    With  the  preceding. 
iS.  hjfdrophUwy  (NutL)    On  a  lake  in  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  12-17. 
8.  tptaiundes,  (Torr.  and  Gr.,)  n.  sp.    Sweet  Water  river.    Aug.  31. 
8,fiHfoUus,  (Nutt.)  ff  Fremontii,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Lower  Platte. 
CseoZia  tvhercsa,  (Nutt)    Upper  Platte. 
TeCrsdymts  tnermis,  (Nutt.)   Sweet  Water  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  highest  parts  of  the  Wiad 

river  mountains. 
Ckmm  aUissknumf  (Spreng.)    Lower  Platte. 
Crepii  glsties,  (Hook.)    Upper  Platte. 
Jiaercrkifnckm  (Oiflopapput)  troxmaides,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)     Defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountaiM. 

Aug.  ia-14. 
Jlfiii^dliim  pMuUum,  (Torr.  and  Gr.)    Black  hills  of  the  Platte.    July  25-31. 
Lifgodennia  juneea,  (Don.)    Upper  Platte. 
TVoctmon  parv{floniiii,  (Nutt)    Sweet  Water  river,  near  the  mountains. 

LOBELIACEiE. 

LoktHa  tpieata,  (Lam.)    On  the  Loirer  Platte.    June  28. 
L.flpMKiNM,(Linn.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    Sept  4. 

CAMPANULACE^. 

CmnpanuU  rotvmAfoHaj  (Linn.)    Lower  Platte. 

Specukaria  atnpUxiemiku,  (DC.)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  Elansas. 

ERICACEiE. 

PkyUodoce  empetr\fiirtnis,  (D.  Don.)    Defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  13-16. 
Tmcdnitm  nufrHUddes,  (Hook.)     Wind  river  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  perpetual  saow. 

Aug.  15. 
r.  uRgintnum,  (Linn.)    With  the  preceding. 
Artottapkylos  UM-uni,  (Spreng.)    On  a  lake  in  the  mountains.    Aug.  12-17. 

PRIMULACEiE. 

Dodecatheon  denUhm,  (Hook.)    Defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  13-lS. 

•AuiroMce  ocetdbitalif,  (Nutt)    Sweet  Water  river.    Aug.  5. 

Lgrimaekia  eOtsta,  (Linn.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    July  2. 

Cfiotur  marHma,  (Linn.)    Upper  North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  31. 

SCROPHULARUCEiE. 

Orthoearpm  htUut,  (Nutt.)    Sweet  Water  river.    Aug.  5. 

Mmulut  abmmdu^  (Benth.)    Defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  13-lS. 

JIf.  Ltwiiiij  (Pursh.)    With  the  preceding. 

CsHiOe^  jMttUs,  (Kunth.)    Sweet  Water  river.    Aug.  8. 
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C.  mimato,  (Benth.)   Wind  riTer  mountains.  Aug.ia-IG.  Hien  are  two  or  thf«e  other  ipodes 

of  this  genus  in  the  collection,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine. 
Teroniea  alpina  0,  (Hook.)    Alpine  region  of  the  Wind  river  mountains. 
PenMemon  o/Mdum,  (Nutt.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    July  2. 
P.  emruUumy  (Nutt.)    South  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  4. 
p.  ■wcranMum,  (Nutt)    Sources  of  the  Sweet  Water,  near  the  mountains.    August  7. 

Fedieulans  surrecto,  (Benth.)    Defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    August  13 16. 

Oererdia  long\folia,  (Nutt.)    Lower  Platte.    July  22. 

OROBANCHACRfi. 
Orobmuhefuckulata,  (Suit.)    South  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  4. 

LABIATJE. 

Monariafistuloaa,  (Linn.)    On  the  Platte. 

Tcttcrium  ComuIeiiM,  (Linn.)    With  the  preceding. 

Lgcopui  juttiatttf,  (Ell.)    With  the  preceding. 

Siaekjfs  aspera,  (Michx.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    July  2. 

SeuUUmria  galerieulala,  (Linn.)    North  of  the  Platte.    July  10. 

Jbniha  Ckutaditms,  (Linn.)    With  the  preceding. 

SdnM  oBTttrM,  (Lam.)    Kansas  river  and  forks  of  the  Platte.    June  19 — 29,  July  2. 

VERBENACEJEl. 

lippia  ewutfoHoj  Zapania  cuneifolia,  (Torr.,  in  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.  Tf,  York,  ii,  p.  234.) 

North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  18. 
Verbena  stnctOf  (Vent)    With  the  preceding. 
V.  haaUOuj  (Linn.)    With  the  preceding. 
r.  bradeata,  (Michx.)    With  the  preceding. 

B0RAGINACE2B. 

Pulnwnaria  cilitUa,  (James }  Torr.  in  Ann.  Lye.  N.  York,  ii,  p.  224.)    Defiles  in  the  Wind  river 

mountains.    Aug.  13 — 15. 
Onosmodium  moUe,  (Michx.)    On  the  Platte.    June  29. 
Betackia  GmtUni,  (Michx.)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  22. 
JfynoHs  gUmurata,  (Nutt.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    July  2. 

HYDROPHYLLACEiE. 

jEiitoca  leneea,  (Lehm.)    Wind  river  mountains. 

PhaeeUa  {eueopAytto,  n.  sp.  Whole  plant  strigosely  canescent;  leaves  elliptical,  petiolate  entire; 
racemes  numerous,  scorpioid,  densely  flowered. — Goat  island,  upper  North  fork  of  the  Platte. 
July  30.  Berennial.— Stems  branching  from  the  base.  Leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  6  to 
8  lines  wide ;  radical  and  lower  cauline  ones  on  long  petioles ;  the  others  neariy  sessile.  %iket 
forming  a  terminal  crowded  sort  of  panicle.  Flowers  sessile,  about  3  lines  long.  Sepak 
strongly  hispid.  CoroUaone-thirdlongerthan  the  calyx;  the  lobes  short  and  entire.  Stamens 
much  exserted;  filaments  glabrous.  Style2-parted  to  the  middle,  the  lower  part  hairy.  Ovary 
kispid,  incompletely  2-celled,  with  2  ovules  in  each  ceU.  Capsule,  by  abortion,  one  seeded; 
seed  oblong,  strongly  punctate.  Neariy  related  to  P.  integrifolia,  (Torr. ;)  but  difiers  in  the 
leaves  being  perfectly  entire,  the  more  numerous  spikes,  one-seeded  capsules,  as  well  as  in  the 
whitish  strigose  pubescence  of  the  whole  plant. 

POLEMONIACE-C. 

Phlox  nwacoides,  (Nutt.)  Immediately  below  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  on  the  Wind  riTif 
mountains.    Aug.  15. 
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p.  flMSi,  (Rkhardfl.)    Nortfi  fork  of  the  FlatCe.    July  8. 

P.  fUota,  (NuU.)    Big  Blue  riTer  of  the  Kansas.    Judo  90. 

PoUmonhm  earuleum,  (Liiin.,Hook.)    Red  Buttee  on  the  Upper  North  fbrk  of  the  Platte.    0  Im- 

fmU,  (Hook.)    Highest  parts  of  the  mountains,  near  perpetual  snow.    Aug.  13 — 15. 
OiHa  (  Cantua)  lang{flora,  (Torr.)    Sand  hills  of  the  Platte.    Sept  16. 
G.  puUheUa,  (Dougl.)    Upper  part  of  the  Sweet  Water,  near  the  mountains.    Aug.  7 — ^20. 
O.  incompteiM,  (Dougl.?)    Goat  inland,  Upper  North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  30.    This  differs 

from  the  Oregon  plant  in  its  fleshy,  simply  pinnatified  leaves,  with  ovate,  obtuse  segments. 

COIf^OLVULACEiE. 

CWvsf^  Mpium,  (R.  Br.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    July  2. 

fyomaa  UpUiphyUa,  n.  sp.  Stems  branching  from  the  base,  prostrate,  glabrous,  angular;  leaves 
lanceolate-linear,  very  acute,  entire,  attenuate  at  the  base  into  a  petiole ;  peduncles  1  to  3-flow- 
ered ;  sepals  roundish-ovate,  obtuse  with  a  minute  mucro. — Forks  of  the  Platte  to  Lnrainie 
river,  July  4 — Sept  3.  Imperfect  specimens  of  this  plant  were  collected  about  the  sources  of  '> 
the  Canadian,  by  Dr.  James,  in  Long^s  expedition ;  but  they  were  not  described  in  my  account 
of  his  plants.  The  root,  according  to  Dr.  James,  is  annual,  producing  numerous  thick  pros- 
trate, but  not  twining  stems,  which  are  two  feet  or  more  in  length.  The  lea^-es  are  from  two 
to  four  inches  long,  acute  at  each  end,  strongly  veined  and  somewhat  coriaceous.  Peduncles 
an  inch  or  more  in  length;  those  towards  the  extremity  of  the  branches  only  1-flowered;  the 
lower  ones  bearing  2,  3,  and  sometimes  4  flowers,  which  are  nearly  the  size  of  those  of  calys- 
tegia  sepium,  and  of  a  purplish  color.  Sepals  appressed,  about  five  lines  long.  Corolla  cam- 
panulate — funnel  form,  the  tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  inserted  near  the  bauM 
of  the  corolla ;  filaments  villous  at  the  base ;  anthers  oblong-linear,  large.  Style  as  long  as  the 
stamens ;  stigma  2-lobed ;  the  lobes  capitate.    Ovary  9-celled,  with  two  ovules  in  each  eeil. 

SOLANACELE. 

J^yeterium  ItUeum,  (Donn  cat.)    South  fork  of  the  Platte,  July  4. 
Physalis  jmbeseena,  (Willd.)    Upper  North  folk  of  the  Platte.    July  23. 
P.  pumUaj  (Nutt.)    With  the  preceding. 

GENTIANACEiE. 

GetUuma  orctop^tia/Sdensiyiora,  (Griseb.?  in  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  ii,  p.  61.)  Sweet  Water  of 
the  Platte,  Aug.  4. 

G.  affiiiisy  (Griseb.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    Sept.  9. 

6.  pnewiumanthe,  (Linn.)  Laramie  river  to  Little  Sandy  creek,  in  the  mountains.  July  12 — 
Aug.  8. 

0.  FremonHiy  n.  sp.  Stem  branched  at  the  base;  branches  1-flowered ;  leaves  ovate,  cuspidate, 
cartilaginous  on  the  margin,  erect;  corolla  funiiel-form;  plicsc  small,  slightly  2-toothed;  cap- 
sule ovate,  at  length  entirely  cxserted  on  its  thick  stipe. — Wind  river  mountains. — ^Annual. 
Branches  several,  2  to  3  inches  long,  of  nearly  equal  length.  Leaves  about  three  lines  long,  with 
a  strong  whitish  cartilaginous  border,  shorter  than  the  intemodes.  Flowers  as  large  as  those 
of  G.  prastrataf  pentamerous.  Calyx  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  corolla;  the  teeth  about  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  tube.  Plic»  of  the  corolla  scarcely  one-third  as  long  as  the  lanceolate 
lobes.  Stamens  included ;  anthers  oblong,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base.  Capsule  in  matu- 
rity, and  after  dehiscence  (in  which  state  all  our  specimens  were  collected)  exserted  quite  be- 
yond the  corolla,  and,  with  its  long  stipe,  resembling  a  style  with  a  large  bilamellate  stigma. 
None  of  the  capsules  contained  any  seeds.  This  species  is  nearly  related  to  G.  prostrata^ 
(Haenk,)  and  6.  humiliSy  (Stev.,)  but  the  former  has  spatulate  obtuse  recurved  leaves,  and  the 
latter  entire  plies,  which  are  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla.  In  G.  hwniUs,  and  in  the  allied 
G.  tquarrota,  (Ledeb.,)  the  capsule  is  exserted  after  discharging  the  seeds. 

SwerHa  perem^j  0  o6ritM,  (Hook.)    From  Laramie  river  to  the  Big  Buttes. 

Fnuera  specioio,  (Hook.)    Defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  13-— 14. 

IJiHimUtut  RutHfimWi  (Jiook-)   Lower  PlMte  to  the  forks.   July— Sept 
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APOCYNACEfi. 
Apotynum  eawwrtCimm,  (Lixm.)    On  the  Platte. 

ASCLEPIADACEiB. 

« 

Aseiepias  speciota,  (Torr,  in  Ann.  Lye  N.  York,  ii,  p.  218.-^.  DwgUmi,  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  ii, 
p.  53,  t.  142.)  Porks  of  the  Platte.  July  2.  Collected  also  by  Mr.  NicoUct  in  his  North- 
western expedition.  Hooker's  plant  differs  in  no  essential  characters  from  my  A.  spectosa, 
collected  by  Dr.  James  in  Long's  first  expedition. 

•A.  vertieiiUitai  (Linn.)    Small  variety.    With  the  preceding. 

df.  ivherota,  (Linn.)    Kansas  river.    June  19. 

AnmUherix  viridU,  (Nutt)    Big  Blue  rirer  of  the  Kansas.    Jane  20. 

«tfeentfef  longt^/ui,  (EU.)    Polyotus  longifblia.    (Nutt)    With  the  pi«ceding. 

•4.  mtgwitfoliut,    Polyotus  angostifolhis.    (Nutt)    With  the  preceding. 

OLEAC£L£. 
Fnainui  pktifcarpa^  (Michx.)    Leaves  only.    Lower  Platte. 

PLANTAGINACEiE. 

P(sfl^fo<nopolfa,(Torr.,inAnn.Lyt.N.York,ii,p.2^7.)  Mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water.  July31. 
P.g»4i|iM(m2a,  (Nutt)    LittleBlueriver  of  the  Kansas.    June  24. 

CHENOPODIACEiE. 

CktmapodSwn  zoaferi/oftum,  (Hook. )    Platte  ? 

C.  tJbumy  (Linn.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  12. 

GHoiu  cantscensj  (Mocq.  Chenop.,  p.  74.)  Atriplex  canescens.  (Nutt)  Upper  North  fork  of 
the  Platte.    July  26. 

Ofcloloma  pUthfpkylla,  (Mocq.  1.  c  p.  18.)  Kochia  dentata,  (Willd.)  North  fork  of  the  Platte. 
Sept  4. 

Sueda  nuniHtna,  (Mocq.,  1.  c  p.  127.)    With  the  preceding. 

Em-cHa  lanata,  (Mocq.  I.  c.  p.  81.)  DioUs  kmata,  (Pursh.)  Red  Buttes  to  the  mountains.  Aug. 
18—25. 

FremonHm,  n.  gen.  Flowers  diclinous,  monoscious  and  ?  dioicous,  beteromorphous.  Stam.  Fl.  in 
terminal  aments.  Scales  eccentrictily  peltate,  on  a  short  stipe,  angular,  somewhat  cuspidate  up- 
ward. Stamens  2,  3,  and  4  under  each  scale,  naked,  sessile ;  anthen  oblong.  Pist  Fl.  solitary, 
axillary.  Perigonium  closely  adhering  to  the  lower  half  of  the  ovary,  the  border  entire,  nearly 
obsolete,  but  ia  fruit  enlarging  into  a  broad  horizontal  angular  and  undulate  wing.  Ovary 
ovate;  styles  thick,  divaricate;  stigmas  linear.  Frmi  a  utricle,  the  lower  two-thirds  covered 
with  the  indurated  calyx,  compressed.  Seed  vertical ;  integument  double.  Embryo  flat-spiral, 
(2  to  3  turns,)  green ;  radicle  inferior;  albumen  none. 

F.  vtmueularis.  (BaHs  7  vermieuimis^  Hook.)  Fl.  Bor.  Amer.  ii,  p.  128.  Upper  North  fbric  of 
the  Platte,  near  the  mouth  of  tl\e  Sweet  Water.  July  80.  A  low,  giabrous,  diffusely  branched 
shrub,  clothed  with  a  whitish  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  fleshy,  and  ahnost  semiterete,  6  to 
12  lines  long  and  1  to  2  lines  wide.  Staminate  amenta  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  cyl- 
indrical, at  first  dense,  and  composed  of  closely  compacted  angular  scales,  covering  naked  an- 
thers. Anthers  very  deciduous.  Fertile  flowers  in  the  axils  of  the  rameal  leaves.  Calyx 
closely  adherent,  and  at  fint  with  only  an  obscure  border  or  limb,  but  at  length  forming  a  wing 
3  to  4  lines  in  diameter,  resembling  that  of  Salsola.  This  remarkable  phmt,  which  I  dedicate  to 
Lieutenant  Fremont,  was  first  collected  by  Dr.  James  about  the  sources  of  the  Canadian,  (in 
Long^s  expedition,)  but  it  was  Emitted  in  my  aocount  of  his  plants,  published  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  batis?  vermicularis  of  Hooker,  (1.  e.,) 
collected  on  the  barren  grounds  of  the  Oregon  river  by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  who  found  it  with 
only  the-  staminate  flowers.    We  hiwe  it  now  from  a  third  locality,  so  that  the  plant  muA  be 
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widely  dUnifled  in  the  btrren  ngioiie  toradi  the  Bockf  ■Mmnouns.  It  bdooge  to  Um  wb- 
order  ytnl<kg  of  Meyer  and  Mocqain,  but  can  hardly  be  refened  to  either  the  tribe  nmdiBg 
or  to  aaMce,  differing  from  both  in  its  didinou  heleromor|^oas  flowen,  and  alio  from  the 
latter  in  its  flat-apiral,  not  oochkate  embryo. 

NYCtAGlNACE^ 

Qg^ifkmt  Hfftiagmemf  (Torr.  in  James^  Rocky  Mountain  Plants.)  Calymeaia  nyetaginea^ 
(Natt.)    Kansas  rirer,  June  20. 

Jh'omm  melUferm,  (Doogl.)    North  fork  of  the  Phttc,  July  7— IZ 

•1  {tripUroetbfx)  nderanlhum,  n.  sp.  Viscid  and glandularly  pubescent;  leaves  OTate,  undulate, 
obtuse,  acute  at  the  base,  petiolate;  perianth  funnel  form,  4-lobed  at  the  summit,  3  to  4  androus; 
achenium  broadly  3-winged. — ^Nsar  the  mouth  of  Sweet  Water  river.  August  1.  AnmnL 
Stem  diffusely  branched  from  the  base,  beginning  to  ffower  when  only  an  inch  high ;  the 
branches  of  the  mature  plant  above  a  foot  long.  Leaves  1  to  1|  inch  in  length ;  petioles  about  as 
long  as  the  lamina.  Heads  axillary.  Involucre  S4eaved,  8  to  14-flowered;  leaflets  ovate,  acumi- 
nate. Perianth  colored,  (purplish,) 3  to  4  lines  long;  lobes  semi-ovate,  obtuse.  Stamens  inserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  unetjoal ;  anthers  ovate,  sagittate  at  the  base.  Ovary  oblong,  clothed 
with  the  3-winged  base  of  the  calyx ;  stjrle  filiform ;  stigma  filiform-davate,  incurved.  Mature 
achenium  about  7  lines  long  and  4  wide;  the  wings  brftad,  nearly  equal,  membranaceous  and 
strongly  reticulated.  Seed  oblong.  Embryo  conduplicate,  involving  the  deeply  9-parted  mealy- 
albumen;  radicle  lineaivterete ;  inner  cotyledon  abortive!  outer  one  oblong,  foliaceous,  coocave, 
as  long  as  the  radicle.  This  interesting  plant  differs  from  its  congeners  in  its  funnel-form  pe- 
rianth, 3  to  4  androus  flowers,  and  broadly  3-winged  fruit,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  compare 
it  critically  with  other  species  of  abronia.    It  may  prove  to  be  a  distinct  genus. 

POLYGONACELfi. 

Po^MHtm  P^rricsria,  (Linn.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    September  4. 

P.  amaUare,  (Linn.)    With  the  preceding. 

P.  ampMinvm,  (Linn.)    Sweet  Water  river.    August  4. 

P,  rivipsrufn,  (Linn.)    Black  hills.    July  26. 

Rwnex  iolieifoliuty  (Weinn.)    With  the  preceding. 

Obryris  ftn^ormiaf  (Hill.)    Alpine  region  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    August  13 — 16. 

EHogonmm  ^ouUffUmm,  (NutL)    Horse-shoe  creek,  Upper  North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  SBt, 

£.  cmpitimmt  (NutL)    With  the  preceding. 

E.  umbeUaium,  (Torr.,)  in  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist  N.  York,  ii,  p.  241.    Sweet  WaUr  river,  Aug.  7. 

£.  FremonUit  n.  sp.    With  the  preceding. 

jB.  MMMMim,  (Nutt.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    September  4. 

RLRAGNACEiE. 

Skepheri^  argmtiia,  (Nutt)    «  Grams  ie  hmtf."    Upper  North  fbrk  of  the  Platte,  firom  the  RmI 

Bnttes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water.    August  34—28. 
8'  CswsrfmiM,  (Nutt.)    On  a  lake  in  the  Wind  river  mountains.    August  12^17. 
EUngnui  argtitUutf  (Pursh.)    With  the  preoedmg. 

EUPHORBIACE/B. 

At9k9rhUmmrgUud4,(Vanh.)    Forks  of  the  Platte.    September  IL 

£. /M^oM/btts,  (Linn.)    South  fork  of  the  Pktte.    July  4. 

£.  earoUidMt  (Linn.)    On  the  Kansas. 

JB.  sMttfsta,  (Purah.)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    July  23. 

]^mi%9pkfitmre0ifMmn,  (Klotsch  in  Wiegem.  Arch.,  April,  1842.)    Creton  eapitatum,  (Michx.) 

Forks  of  the  Pktte. 
BmdKsr.die;  (IDwV,)  mviiyUra, n.  sp.;  annuid  oMiwoent,  with  itelkia  pubetceDce;  di<»ck>u«i 
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•tern  somewhat  diffiuely  and  trichotomoudy  branched ;  leaves  ovate-oblong  ;  petlolate  obtuse, 
entire ;  staminatc  flowers  on  crowded  axillary  and  terminal  con^und  spikes.— Laramie  dntp 
North  fork  of  tlie  Platte.  September  3 — 11. — ^About  a  foot  high.  Fructiferous  plant  unknown* 
With  larger  leaves.  Forks  of  the  Platte.  July  3.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  plant  of 
Drummond^s  Texan  Collection,  III,  No.  266. 

SALICIACEili:. 

StOix  Um^olia,  (Willd.)    On  the  Platte. 

8.  MMenbersih  (Willd.)    With  the  preceding.    Several  other  species  exist  in  the  collection—* 

some  from  the  Platte,  others  from  the  mountains ;  but  I  have  had  no  time  to  determine  them 

satisfactorily. 
Popiulus  tremiUoideif  (Midix.)    Lake  in  the  Wind  river  mountains. 
P.  miguailfolia,  (Ton*,  in  Ann.  Lye.  N.  Hist,  of  New  York,  ii,  p.  349.)    Sweet  Water  river* 

Aug.  31. 
P,  vumilifira,  (Ait.)    Lower  Platte. 

ULMACK£. 

Ulmtit  /uhoy  (Miclix. )    Lower  Platte. 

Ccttis  croKnfitlia^  (Nutt.)     With  the  ])rcccding. 

BETULACE^. 

Bitula  glandulosay  (Michx.)    On  a  lake  in  the  Wind  river  moiwtains.    Aug.  12-17. 
JS.  occitUntalia,  (Hook.)    With  the  preceding. 

CONlFERiE. 

JKniM  rif^da,  (Linn.)    Lower  Platte.    Witliout  cones.    Leaves  in  throes,  about  3  inches  long* 
P.  undetermined.    Defiles  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.   Aug.  13-14.    Between  P.  strobii  9m€' 

P.  Lumbcriiana.     Leaver;  in  5*^1,  I^  to  3  inches  long,  rigid.    No  cones. 
P.  (Mies)  alboj  (Miclix.)    With  the  preceding. 
P.  near  balsamea.    With  tlie  preceding.    Leaves  only. 
Jmuper%t$  VlrginUaia.  (Linn.)    Lower  Platte. 


ENDOGENOUS  PLANTS. 

ALKSMACE^. 
ia  ta^ifolia^  (Linn.)    On  the  Kansas. 

ORCHIDACRfi. 

PUtmUkera  kutiipfuta,  {Lindl)    Black  hills.    July  27. 

P.  h^peHmrtm,  (R.  Br.)    Laramie  river  to  the  Red  Buttes.    Aug.  26-31. 

Spirmiihes  cfrnud,  (Rich.)    Sweet  Water  river.    Aug.  6. 

JlpUHnm  hyemale,  (Nutt.)    On  the  Platte.    June  29. 

IRIDACE^ 

flk(fiUnhium  onccpt,  (Linn.)    North  fork  of  the  Pktte.    July  19. 

kit  Mitsawieruis,  (Nutt.,  in  Jour.  Acad.  Phil,  vii,  p.  58.)  In  fruit.  Sweet  Water  ritW.  Aug.  9» 
Rhizoma  very  thick.  Leaves  narrow,  rigid,  as  long  as  the  scape,  Scape  nearly  naked,  2-8ow^ 
«red,  terete,  10  inches  high.   Capsules  oblong,  obtusely  triangular.    Floweni  not  utexift 
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LILIACEJE. 

"Kieea  mguit^ttia,  (Sims.)    Laramie  river.    July  14. 

^flliiMi  reficiilflttim,  (Fras.)    Defiles  in  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  152-17. 

jSMIocvna  tUUtUOf  (Desf.)    From  the  Laramie  river  to  the  Red  Buttes.    Aug.  96-31. 

MELANTHACEiE. 
Zfgtidenus  glauau,  (Nutt.)    Sweet  Water  river.    Aug. 

JUNCACEiE. 
Jmkou  echmaHLiy  (Muhl.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    Sept  4. 

COMMELYNACRE. 
^nrmkfCMUia  Fit^'ntea,  (Linn.,)  and  a  narrow-leaved  variety.    Kansas  and  Platte. 

CYPERACE.E. 

Canxfestucaeea,  (Schk.)    On  the  Kansas.    June. 

C.  mirea,  (Nutt.)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  22. 

C.  jKtnieea,  (Linn.)  Alpine  region  of  the  Wind  river  mountains,  near  perpetual  snow.  Aug.  Vk 

C.  Mirata^  (Linn.)    With  the  preceding. 

GRAMINE^ 

BparUna  qfnosuroides^  ( Willd.)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  iConsas.    June  5!S. 

JhisUda  paUens,  (Pursh.)    On  the  Platte.    June  29. 

JigroUis  Jhehanxianoj  (Trin.)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  33. 

PhUvm  alpinwn,  (Linn.)    Alpine  region  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  13-14. 

Brmmu  ciliolus,  (Linn  )    On  tlie  Platte.    June-Aug.  • 

Jlstftica  omiur,  (Linn.)    Alpine  region  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  13-14. 

FeOvca  nutans^  (Willd.)    On  the  Kansas. 

Foa  laxa,  (Hoenkc.)    Willi  the  preceding. 

P.  croeata,  (Michx.r)    With  the  preceding.    Spikelcts  2-llowercd. 

P.  ntrvatay  (Willd.)    On  the.  Ivansas. 

KoeUria  criMata^  (Pers.)    Big  Blue  river  of  tlie  Kansas,  and  on  the  Platte  as  high  as  r<iTnnilt 

river.    June  2f) — July  2*2. 
DtKhampsia  cctspUosttj  (Bcativ.)    Alpine  region  of  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  13-14. 
JMrcfwgon  scaparituit  (Michx.)    Lower  Platte. 

Jl.  ntitons,  (Linn.)    Laroniie  river,  North  fork  of  the  Platte.     Sept.  3-4. 
Uordetm  jubatwriy  (\l{.)     Forks  of  the  Platte.     July  2. 
Flymvs  Virginicus,  (Linn.)    Kii^  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  20. 
£.  Canadensis,  (Linn.)    Little  Blue  river  of  the  Kansas.    June  22. 
Sedcmannia  crucifonnia,  (Jac(\.)    North  fork  of  the  Platte.    July  22. 

EaUISETACEiE. 
Mqmaeimn  arT(nae,  (Linn.)    On  a  lake  in  the  Wind  river  mountains.    Aug.  12-17. 

FILICES. 

Bffpofeltia  o6fuM,  (Torr.  Compcnd.  Bot.  N.  States,  p.  380,  1626.)    Aspidium  obtusma,  (WMiL) 
Woodria  Perriniona,  (Hook,  and  Grev.  Icon.  Fil.  1. 1.  68.)    Physcmatium  (Kanlf.)  obt 
(Hook.  FL  Bor.  Am.  ii,  p.  259.)    On  tha  Platte. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


The  maps  which  accompany  this  report  are  on  Flamsteed's  modified  pro- 
jection, and  the  longitudes  are  referred  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

For  the  determination  of  astronomical  positions,  we  were  provided  with 
the  following  instruments . 

One  telescope,  magnifying  power  120. 
One  circle,  by  Gambey,  Paris. 
One  sextant,  by  Gambey,  Paiis. 
One  sextant,  by  Troughton. 
One  box  chronometer,  No.  7,810,  by  French. 
One  Brockbank  pocket  chronometer. 

One  small  watch  with  a  light  chronometer  balance,  No.  4,632,  by 
Arnold  &  Dent. 
The  rate  of  the  chronometer  7,810,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"New  York,  May  6,  1R42. 

*}  Chronometer  No.  7,810,  by  French,  is  this  day  at  noon— ? 

^^Slow  of  Greenwich  mean  time     -  -  11'  4^^ 

^'Fasi  of  New  York  mean  time      -  -       4A  45'  1" 

"  Loses  per  day    -  -  -  •  2"-^ 

"ARTHUR  STEWART, 

"  74  Merchant  Exchange.'^' 

An  accident  among  some  rough  ground  in  (he  neighborhood  of  the  Kan 
8as  river  strained  the  balance  of  this  chronometer,  (No.  7,810,)  and  ren- 
dered it  useless  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  From  the  9th  of 
June  to  the  24th  of  August,  inclusively,  the  longitudes  depend  upon  the 
Brockbank  pocket  chronometer ;  the  rate  of  which,  on  leaving  St.  Louis, 
was  fourteen  seconds.  The  rate  obtained  by  observations  at  Fort  Laramie, 
14".05,  has  been  used  in  calculation. 

From  the  21th  of  Augiist  until  the  termination  of  the  journey,  No.  4,632 
(of  which  the  rate  was  35".79)  was  used  for  the  same  purposes.  The  rate 
of  this  watch  was  irregular,  and  I  place  but  little  confidence  in  the  few 
longitudes  which  depend  upon  it,  though,  so  far  as  we  have  any  means  of 
judging,  they  appear  tolerably  correct 
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Table  of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  deduced  from  observations  made  during 

the  journey. 


Date. 

Station. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

1843. 

If- 

min.  sec. 

deg. 

min,  sec. 

May  ^27 

St.  Louis,  residence  of  Colonel  Brant 

37    34 

Jnne  8 

Chouteau's  lower  trading  post,  Kansas  riyer 

39 

05    57 

94 

25    46 

IG 

Left  bank  of  the  Kansas  river,  seven  miles  above 

the  ford    ----'-. 

39 

06    40 

95 

38    05 

18 

Vermillion  creek     -           -           -           -           - 

39 

15    19 

96 

04    07 

19 

Cold  Springs,  near  the  road  to  Laramie    - 

39 

30    40 

96 

14    49 

20 

Big  Blue  river         -           -           .           .           . 

39 

45    06 

96 

32    35 

25 

Little  Blue  river       - 

40 

26    50 

98 

82    12 

26 

Right  bank  of  Platte  river   .... 

40 

41    06 

98 

45    4Q 

27 

Right  bank  of  Plaue  river  .           -           -           - 

40 

39    32 

99 

05    24 

28 

Right  bank  of  Platte  river   .... 

40 

39    51 

30 

Right  bank  of  Platte  river  -          -          -          - 

40 

39    55 

100 

05    47 

Julj    2 

Junction  of  North  and  South  forks  of  the  Nebraska 

or  Platte  river     -           -           -           .           - 

41 

05    05 

100 

49    43 

4 

South  fork  of  Platte  river,  left  bank 

6 

South  fork  of  Platte  river,  island     - 

40 

51    17 

103 

07 

7 

South  fork  of  Platte  river,  left  bank 

40 

53    26 

103 

30    37 

11 

South  fork  of  Platte  river,  St.  Vrain's  fort 

40 

22    35 

105 

12    12 

12 

Crow  creek  ...... 

40 

41    59 

lOi 

57    4B 

13 

On  a  fitream,  name  unknown          .           .           - 

41 

08    30 

104 

39    37 

14 

Horse  creek,  Goshen's  hole  1           -           .           . 

41 

40    13 

104 

24    36 

16 

Fort  Laramie,  near  the  mouth  of  Laramie's  fork  - 

4i 

12    10 

104 

47    43 

23 

North  fork  of  Platte  river    -          .           .           - 

42 

39    £5 

104 

59    59 

24 

North  fork  of  Platte  river    .           .           .           - 

42 

47    40 

25 

North  fork  of  Platte  river.  Dried  Meat  camp 

42 

51    35 

105 

50    45 

26 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  noon  halt 

42 

50    08 

26 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  mouth  of  Deer  creek  - 

42 

52    24 

106 

08    24 

28 

North  fork  of  Platte  river.  Cache  camp    - 

42 

50    53 

106 

38    86 

29 

North  fork  of  PlaUe  river,  left  bank 

42 

38    01 

106 

54    38 

30 

North  fork  of  Plaue  river,  Goat  island 

42 

33    27 

107 

13    £9 

Aag.  1 

Sweet  Water  river,  one  mile  below  Rock  Inde- 

•# 

pendence            ..... 

42 

29    56 

107 

25    83 

4 

Sweet  Water  river  .          .          -          .          - 

42 

32    31 

108 

30    19 

7 

Sweet  Water  river 

42 

27    15 

109 

81    38 

8 

Little  Sandy  creek,  tributary  to  the  Colorado  of  the 

West       -.---- 

42 

27    34 

109 

37    59 

9 

New  fork,  triliutary  to  the  Colorado 

42 

42    46 

109 

58    11 

10 

Mountain  lake         ..... 

42 

49    49 

110 

06    03 

15 

Highestpeak  of  the  Wind  river  mountains 
Sweet  Water,  noon  halt      .... 

19 

42 

24    32 

19 

Sweet  Water  river  ..... 

42 

22    82 

20 

Sweet  Water  river  ..... 

42 

31    46 

89 

Sweet  Water  river,  noon  halt        ... 

42 

26    10 

28 

Sweet  Water  river,  at  Rock  Independence 
North  fork  of  Platte  river,  month  of  Sweet  Water 

42 

29    36 

83 

« 

87    18 

30 

Horse-shoe  creek,  noon  halt          ... 

48 

84    84 

Sept.  3 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  right  bank      - 

42 

01    40 

4 

North  folk  of  Platte  river,  near  Scott's  blui&      - 

41 

54    38 

5 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  right  bank,  dx  miles 

above  Chimney  rock       .... 
North  fork  of  Platte  river,  month  of  Ash  creek  - 

41 

43    36 

8 

41 

17    19 

9 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  right  bank 

41 

14    30 

10 

North  fork  of  Platte  river,  Cedar  blufls  • 

■                              m 

41 

10    16 

16 

Platie  river,  noon  halt 

> 

40 

54    31 

16 

Plaite  river,  left  bank 

. 

40 

52    34 

17 

Platte  river,  left  bank 

. 

40 

42    38 

18 

Platte  river,  left  bank 

k                           m 

40 

40    21 

19 

Platte  river,  left  bank 

. 

40 

39    44 

20 

Platte  river,  noon  halt,  left  bank     - 

• 

40 

48    19 

20 

Platte  river,  left  bank 

■ 

40 

54    02 
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T<Me  of  latitudes  and  longitvdes^^ntiaued. 


Date. 

Station. 

Lalitude. 

• 

Longitude, 

184*3. 

deg. 

min. 

— 1 

• 

sec. 

deg.  mill.  see. 

8^31 

Platte  riyer,  left  bank         -          .          -          - 

41 

05 

37 

' 

83 

Platte  river,  noon  halt,  left  bank    .          .          - 

41 

i20 

20- 

S3 

Platte  river,  left  bank         -          -          -          - 

41 

22 

52'. 

,' 

96 

Platte  river,  month  of  Lonp  fork    -          .          . 
Platte  river,  month  of  Elk  Horn  river 

41 

22 

11 

'  ^ 

98 

41 

09 

34 

.  _ ' 

99 

Platte  river,  left  bank         -          .          -          - 

41 

09 

15 

• 

Oct.    9 

Bellevue,  at  the  post  of  the  American  Far  Com- 

_ •    _ 

pany,  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river  - 
Left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  opposite  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  month  of  the  Platte 

41 

08 

24 

95    90' 

4 

•      * 

41 

03 

11 

■ 

5 

Missouri  river 

40 

34 

08 

6 

Bertholet's  island,  noon  halt          ... 

40 

27 

08 

6 

Miuonri  river,  mouth  of 'Nishnabatona  river 

40 

16 

40 

8 

Missouri  river,  left  bank     .          .          .          - 

39 

36 

02 

10 

Missouri  river,  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river 

39 

06 

03 

•       •       • 


•   ^ 


••     • 
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REPORT. 


Washington  City,  March  1, 1846. 

Crol.  J.  J.  Abert, 

Chief  of  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers. 

Sir:  In  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  to  connect  the  reconnoissance  of 
1842,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  conduct,  with  the  surveys  of  Commander 
Wilkes  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  so  as  to  give  a  connected  survey 
of  the  interior  of  our  continent,  I  proceeded  to  the  "Great  West  early  in  the 
spring  of  1843.  and  arrived,  on  the  17th  of  May,  at  the  little  town  of  Kan- 
sas, on  the  Missouri  frontier,  near  the  junction  of  the  Kansas  river  with  the 
Missouri  river,  where  I  was  detained  near  two  weeks  in  completing  the  ne- 
cessary  preparations  for  the  extended  explorations  which  my  instructions 
contemplated. 

My  party  consisted  principally  of  Creole  and  Canadian  French,  and 
Americans,  amounting  in  all  to  39  men ;  among  whom  you  will  recognise 
several  of  those  who  were  with  roe  in  my  first  exi^edition,  and  who  nave 
been  favorably  brought  to  your  notice  in  a  former  report.  Mr.  Thomas 
Fitzpatrick,  whom  many  years  of  hardship  and  exposure  in  the  western 
territories  had  rendered  familiar  with  a  portion  of  the  country  it  was  de- 
signed to  explore,  had  been  selected  as  our  guide  ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Preuss, 
who  had  been  my  assistant  in  the  previous  journey,  was  again  associated 
with  me  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  present  expedition.  Agreeably  to  your 
directions,  Mr.  Theodore  Talbot,  of  Washington  city,  had  been  attached  to 
the  party,  with  a  view  to  advancement  in  his  profession  ;  and  at  St.  Louis 
I  had  been  joined  by  Mr.  Frederick  Dwight,  a  gentleman  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  who  availed  himself  of  our  overland  journey  te  visit  the 
Sandwich  islands  and  China,  by  way  of  Fort  Vancouver. 

The  men  engaged  for  the  service  were  : 

Alexis  Ayot,  Louis  Menard, 

Franj^ois  Badeau,  Louis  Montreuil, 

Oliver  Beaulieu,  Samuel  Neal, 

Baptiste  Bernier,  Alexis  Pera, 

John  A.  Campbell,  Francois  Pera, 

John  G.  Campbell,  James  Power, 

Manuel  Chapman,  Raphael  Proue, 

Ransom  Clark,  Oscar  Sarpy, 

Pbilibert  Courteau,  Baptiste  Tabeau, 

Michel  Crelis,  Charles  Taplin, 

William  Creuss,  Baptiste  Tesson, 

Clinton  D^'fore^t,  Auguste  Yasquez, 

Baptiste  Derosier,  Joseph  Yerrot, 

Basil  Lajeunesse,  Patrick  White, 

Francis  La jeimesse^  Tiery  Wright, 

Henry  Lee,  s  Louis  Zindel,  and 
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Jacob  Dodson,  a  free  young  colored  mon  of  Washington  city,  who  vol* 
unteered  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  perfornjed  his  duty  manfuUf 
throughout  the  voyage.  Two  Delaware  Indians — a  fine-looking  old  maa 
and  his  son — were  engaged  to  accompany  the  expedition  as  hunters,  through 
the  kindness  of  Major  Cummins,  the  excellent  Indian  agent.  L.  Maxwell, 
who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  as  one  of  the  hunters  in  1842,  being 
on  his  way  to  Taos,  in  New  Mexico,  also  joined  us  at  this  place. 

The  party  was  armed  generally  with  Hall's  carbines,  which,  with  a  brass 
121b.  howitzer,  hud  been  furnished  to  me  from  the  United  States  arsenal  at 
St.  Louis,  agreeably  to  the  orders  of  Col.  S.  W.  Kearney,  commanding  the 
3d  military  division.  Tiiree  men  were  specially  detailed  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  piece,  under  the  charge  of  Louis  Zindel,  a  native  of  Germany, 
who  had  been  19  years  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  artillery  in  the  Prus- 
sian army,  and  regularly  instructed  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  The 
camp-equipage  and  provisions  were  transported  in  twelve  carts,  drawn  each 
by  two  mules ;  and  a  light  covered  wagon,  mouuted  on  good  springs,  bad 
been  provided  for  the  safer  carriage  of  the  instrument?.    These  were : 

One  refracting  telescope,  by  Frauenhofer. 

One  reflecting  circle,  by  Gambey. 

Two  sextants,  by  Troughton. 

One  pocket  chronometer.  No.  837,  by  Gofle,  Falmouth. 

One  pocket  chronometer,  No.  739,  by  Brockbank. 

One  syphon  barometer,  by  Bunten,  Paris. 

One  cistern  barometer,  by  Frye  &  Shaw,  New  York. 

Six  thermometers,  and  a  number  of  small  compasses. 

To  make  the  exploration  as  useful  as  possible,  I  determined,  in  conform- 
ity to  your  general  instructions,  to  vary  the  route  to  the  Rocky  mountains 
from  that  followed  in  the  year  1842.  The  route  ihen  was  up  the  valley  of 
the  Great  Platte  river  to  the  South  Pass,  in  north  latitude  42^ ;  the  route 
now  determined  on  was  up  the  valley  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  to  the  head 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  to  some  pass  in  the  mountains,  if  any  could  be-  found, 
at  the  sources  of  that  river. 

By  making  this  deviation  from  the  former  route,  the  problem  of  a  new 
road  to  Oregon  and  California,  in  a  climate  more  genial,  might  be  solved ; 
and  a  better  knowledge  obtained  of  an  important  river,  and  the  country  ic 
drained,  while  the  great  object  of  the  expedition  would  find  its  point  of  com* 
mencernent  at  the  termination  of  the  former,  which  was  at  that  great  gate 
in  the  ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains  called  the  South  Pass,  and  on  the  lofltf 
peak  of  the  mountain  which  overlooks  it,  deemed  ttie  highest  peak  in  the 
ridge,  and  from  the  opposite  sides  of  which  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise, 
and  flow  to  the  Pacific  or  the  Mississippi. 

Various  obstacles  delayed  our  departure  until  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
when  we  commenced  our  long  voyage ;  and  ai  the  close  of  a  day  rendered 
disagreeably  cold  by  incessant  rain,  encamped  about  four  miles  beyond  the 
frontier,  on  the  verge  of  the  great  prairies. 

Resuming  our  journey  on  the  3lst,  after  the  delay  of  a  day  to  complete 
our  equipment  and  furnish  ourselves  wiih  some  of  the  comforts  of  civilised 
life,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  at  Elm  Grove,  in  compmny  with  several 
emigrant  wagons,  constituting  a  party  which  was  proceeding  to  Upper  Cal- 
ifornia, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Childs,  of  Missouri.  The  wagons 
were  variously  freighted  with  goods,  furniture,  and  farming  utensilSi  con* 
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teining*  among  other  things  an  entire  set  of  machinery  for  a  mill  which  Mr. 
Childs  designed  erecting  on  the  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river  emptying 
into  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  • 

We  were  joined  here  by  Mr.  William  Gilpin,  of  Missouri,  who,  intending 
this  year  to  visit  the  settlements  in  Oregon,  had  been  invited  to  accompany 
OS,  and  proved  a  useful  and  agreeable  addition  to  the  party.  From  this  en- 
campment, our  route  until  the  3d  of  June  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed to  you  in  1842.  Trains  of  wagons  were  almost  constantly  in  sight ; 
giving  to  the  road  a  populous  and  animated  appearance,  although  the  greater 
portion  of  the  emigrants  were  collected  at  the  crossing,  or  already  on  their 
march  beyond  the  Kansas  river. 

Leaving  at  the  ford  the  usual  emigrant  road  to  the  mountains,  (which  yoa 
will  find  delineated  with  considerable  detail  on  one  of  the  accompanying 
maps,)  we  continued  our  route  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Kansas,  where 
we  found  the  country  much  more  broken  than  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river,  and  where  our  progress  was  much*  delayed  by  the  numerous  small 
streams,  which  obliged  us  to  make  frequent  bridges.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4ih,  we  crossed  a  handsome  stream,  called  by  the  Indians  Otter  creek, 
about  130  feet  wide,  where  a  flat  stratum  of  limestone,  which  forms  the 
bed,  made  an  excellent  ford.  We  met  here  a  small  party  of  Kansas  and 
Delaware  Indians,  the  latter  returning  from  a  hnnting  and  trapping  expe- 
dition on  the  upper  waters  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  heights  above  were 
five  or  six  Kansas  women,  engaged  in  digoing  prairie  potatoes,  {psoralea 
eacttlenta.)  On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  while  busily  engaged  in  crossing 
a  wooded  stream,  we  were  thrown  into  a  little  confusion  by  the  sudden  ar- 
rival of  Maxwell,  who  entered  the  camp  at  full  speed  at  the  head  of  a  war 
party  of  Osage  Indians,  with  gay  red  blankets,  and  heads  shaved  to  the 
scalp-lock.  They  had  run  him  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  from  a  creek 
on  which  we  had  encamped  the  day  previous,  and  to  which  he  had  re- 
turned in  search  of  a  runaway  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Dwight,  which  had 
taken  the  homeward  road,  carrying  with  him  saddle,  bridle,  and  holster- 
pistols.  The  Osages  were  probably  ignorant  of  our  strength,  and,  when 
they  charged  into  the  camp,  drove  off  a  number  of  our  best  horses ;  but  we 
were  fortunately  well-mounted,  and,  afler  a  hard  chase  of  seven  or  eight 
miles,  succeeded  in  recovering  them  all.  This  accident,  which  occasioned 
delay  and  trouble,  and  threatened  danger  and  loss,  and  broke  down  some 

f^ood  horses  at  the  start,  and  actually  endangered  the  expedition,  was  a  first 
ruit  of  having  gentlemen  in  company — very  estimable,  to  be  sure,  but  who 
are  not  trained  to  the  care  and  vigilance  and  self  dependence  which  such  an 
expedition  required,  and  who  are  not  subject  to  the  orders  which  enforce 
attention  and  exertion.  We  arrived  on  the  8th  at  the  mouth  of  the  Smoky- 
hill  fork,  which  is  the  principal  southern  branch  of  the  Kansas ;  forming 
here,  by  its  junction  with  the  Republican,  or  northern  branch,  the  main 
Kansas  river.  Neither  stream  was  fordable,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
a  raft,  together  with  bad  weather,  detained  us  here  until  the  morning  of 
the  llth;  when  we  resumed  our  journey  along  the  Republican  fork.  By 
our  observations,  the  junction  of  the  streams  is  in  latitude  39°  03'  38",  longi- 
tude 96^  24'  56",  and  at  an  elevation  of  926  feet  above  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 
For  several  days  we  continued  to  travel  along  the  Republican,  through  a 
country  beautifully  watered  with  numerous  streams,  handsomely  timbered ; 
and  rarely  an  incident  occurred  to  vary  the  monotonous  resemblance  which 
one  day  on  the  prairies  here  bears  to  another,  and  which  scarcely  require 
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a  particular  description.  Now  and  then,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  snail 
herd  of  elk ;  aud  occasionally  a  band  of  antelopes,  whose  curiosity  soioe- 
times  brought  them  within  rifle  range,  would  circle  round  us,  and  thtn 
scour  oif  into  the  prairies.  As  we  advanced  on  our  road,  these  became 
more  frequent ;  but  as  we  journeyed  on  the  line  usually  followed  by  the 
trapping  and  hunting  parties  of  the  Kansas  and  Delaware  Indians,  game 
of  every  kind  continued  very  shy  and  wild.  The  bottoms  which  form  the 
immediate  valley  of  the  main  river  were  generally  about  three  miles  wide; 
having  a  rich  soil  of  black  vegetable  mould,  and,  for  a  prairie  country,  well 
interspersed  with  wood.  The  country  was  everywhere  covered  with  a 
considerable  variety  of  gra5ses — occasionally  poor  and  thin,  but  far  more 
frequently  luxuriant  and  rich.  We  had  been  gradually  and  regularly  as- 
cending in  our  progress  westward,  and  on  tlie  evening  of  the  14th,  when 
we  encamped  on  a  little  creek  in  the  valley  of  the  Republican,  266  miles 
by  our  travelling  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  we  were  at  an  eleva-j 
tion  of  1,520  feet.  That  part  of  the  river  where  we  were  now  encamped  is 
called  by  the  Indians  the  jB^  Timber.  Hitherto  our  route  had  been  laborious 
and  extremely  slow,  the  unusually  wet  spring  and  constant  rain  having  so 
saturated  the  whole  country  that  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  every  water- 
course, and,  for  days  together,  our  usual  march  averaged  only  &ve  or  six 
miles.  Finding  that  at  such  a  rate  of  travel  it  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
ply with  your  instructions,  I  determined  at  this  place  to  divide  the  party, 
and,  leaving  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  with  25  men  in  cliarge  of  the  provisions  and 
heavier  baggage  of  the  camp,  to  proceed  myself  in  advance,  with  a  ii^ht 
party  of  16  men,  taking  with  me  the  howitzer  and  the  light  wagon  which 
carried  the  instruments. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  parties  separated ;  and,  bear- 
inir  a  hale  out  from  the  river,  with  a  view  of  heading  some  of  the  numerous 
affluents,  after  a  few  iiours'  travel  over  somewhat  broken  ground,  we  en- 
tered upon  an  extensive  and  high  level  prairie,  on  which  we  encamped  to- 
wards evening  at  a  little  stream,  where  a  single  dry  cottonwood  afforded  the 
necessary  fuel  for  preparing  supper.  Among  a  variety  of  grasses  which  to- 
day made  their  first  appearance,  I  noticed  bunch  grass,  (festuca,)  and  buffiilo 
grass,  (sesleria  dacty hides.)  Amorpha  canescens  (lead  plcuU)  continued 
the  characteristic  plant  of  the  country,  and  a  narrow-leaved  lathyrua  oc- 
curred during  the  morning  in  beautiful  patches.  Sida  coccinea  occurred 
frequently,  with  a  psoralia  near  psoraliafloribuKda^  and  a  number  of  plants 
not  hitherto  met,  just  verging  into  bloom.  The  water  on  which  we  had  ee- 
camped  belonged  to  Solomon's  fork  of  the  Smoky-hill  river,  along  whose 
tributaries  we  continued  to  travel  for  several  days. 

The  country  afforded  us  an  excellent  road,  the  route  being  generally 
over  high  and  very  level  prairies ;  and  we  met  with  no  other  delay  than  be- 
ing frequently  obhged  to  bridge  one  of  the  numerous  streams,  which  weve 
well  timbered  with  ash,  elm,  cottonwood,  and  a  very  large  oak,— the  latter 
being,  occasionally,  five  and  six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  spreading  summit 
JSida  coccinea  is  verv  frequent  in  vermillion-colored  patches  on  the  high 
and  low  prairie;  and  I  remarked  that  it  has  a  very  pleasant  perfume. 

The  wild  sensitive  plant  {schrankia  angtistata)  occurs  frequently,  gen- 
erally on  the  dry  prairies,  in  valleys  of  streams,  and  frequently  on  the  broken 
prairie  bank.  1  remark  that  the  leaflets  close  instantly  to  a  very  light  touch. 
Amorpha^  with  the  same  psoratea^  and  a  dwarf  species  of  Ivphius^  are  the 
chacacteristic  plants. 
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On  the  19th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  crossed  the  Pawnee  road  to  the  Ar- 
kansas, and,  travelling  a  few  miles  onward,  the  monotony  of  the  prairies 
was  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  five  or  six  buffalo  bulls,  form- 
ing a  vanguard  of  immense  herds,  among  which  we  were  travelling  a  few 
days  afterwards.  Prairie  dogs  were  seen  for  the  first  time  during  the  day; 
and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  an  antelope  for  supper.  Our  eleva- 
tion had  now  increased  to  1,900  feet.  Sida  coccinea  was  a  characteristic 
on  the  creek  bottoms,  and  buffalo  grass  is  becoming  abundant  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  ridges. 

JuHe2L — During  the  forenoon  we  travelled  up  a  branch  of  the  creek  oa 
which  we  had  encamped,  in  a  broken  country,  where,  however,  the  dividing 
ridges  always  afforded  a  good  road.  Plants  were  few ;  and  with  the  short 
sward  of  the  buffalo  grass,  which  now  prevailed  everywhere,  giving  to  the 
prairies  a  smooth  and  mossy  appearance,  were  mingled  frequent  patches  of 
a  beautiful  red  grass,  (aristida  pallenSy)  which  had  made  its  appearance 
only  within  the  last  few  days. 

We  halted  to  noon  at  a  solitary  cotton  wood  in  a  hollow,  near  which  was 
killed  the  first  buffalo,  a  large  old  bull. 

Antelope  appeared  in  bands  during  the  day.  Crossing  here  to  the  afiiuents 
of  the  Republican,  we  encamped  on  a  fork,  about  forty  feet  wide  and  one  foot 
deep,  flowing  with  a  swift  current  over  a  sandy  bed,  and  well  wooded  with 
ash-leaved  maple,  {negundo  fraxinifolium,)  elm,  cottonwood,  and  a  few 
white  oaks.  We  were  visited  in  the  evening  by  a  very  violent  storm,  ac- 
companied by  wind,  lightning,  and  thunder;  a  cold  rain  falling  in  torrents. 
According  to  the  barometer,  our  elevation  was  2,130  feet  above  the  gulf. 

At  noon  on  the  23d,  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  a  principal  fork  of 
the  Republican,  a  beautiful  stream  with  a  dense  border  of  wood,  consisting 
principally  of  varieties  of  ash,  forty  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep.  It  was  mu- 
sical with  the  notes  of  many  birds,  which,  from  the  vast  expanse  of  silent 
prairie  around,  seemed  eJl  to  have  collected  here.  We  continued  during 
the  afternoon  our  route  along  the  river,  which  was  populous  with  prairie 
dogs,  (the  bottoms  bein^  entirely  occupie^i  with  their  villages,)  and  late  in  the 
evening  encamped  on  its  banks.  The  prevailing  timber  is  a  blue  foliaged 
ash,  (JraxinuSj  near  R  Americana,)  and  ash-leaved  maple.  With  these 
wereJYaxinus  Americana,  cottonwood,  and  long-leaved  willow.  We  gave 
to  this  stream  the  name  of  Prairie  Dog  river.  Elevati5n  2,350  feet  Our 
road  on  the  25th  lay  over  high  smooth  ridges,  3,100  feet  above  the  sea; 
buffalo  in  great  numbers,  absolutely  covering  the  face  of  the  country.  At 
evening  we  encamped  within  a  few  miles  of  the  main  Republican,  on  a  lit* 
tie  creek,  where  the  air  was  fragrant  with  the  perfume  o{  artemisia  filifoUa^ 
which  we  here  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  which  was  now  in  bloom.  Shortly 
aft«r  leaving  our  encampment  on  the  26th,  we  found  suddenly  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  had  entirely  changed.  Bare  sand  hills  everywhere  sur- 
rounded us  in  the  undulating  ground  along  which  we  were  moving;  and 
the  plants  peculiar  to  a  sandy  soil  made  their  appearance  in  abundance.  A 
few  miles  further  we  entered  the  valley  of  a  large  stream,  afterwards  known 
to  be  the  Republican  fork  of  the  Kansas,  whose  shallow  waters,  with  a 
depth  of  only  a  few  inches,  were  spread  out  over  a  bed  of  yellowish-white 
sand  600  yards  wide.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  distant  and 
detached  groves,  no  timber  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  the  features  of 
the  country  assumed  a  desert  character,  with  which  the  broad  river,  strug- 
gling for  existence  among  quicksands  along  the  treeless  banks,  was  stri- 
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kingly  in  keeping.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  broken  ridges  assumed  almost 
a  mountainous  appearance  ;  and,  fording  the  stream,  we  continued  on  our 
course  among  these  ridges,  and  encamped  late  in  the  evening  at  a  little  pond 
of  very  bad  water,  from  which  we  drove  away  a  herd  of  buffalo  that  were 
standing  in  and  about  it.  Our  encampment  this  evening  was  3,500  feet 
above  the  sea.  We  travelled  now  for  several  days  through  a  broken  and 
dry  sandy  region,  about  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  where  there  were  no  run- 
ning streams;  and  some  anxiety  was  constantly Telt  on  account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  water,  which  was  only  to  be  found  in  small  lakes  that  occur* 
red  occasionally  among  the  hills.  The  discovery  of  these  always  brought 
pleasure  to  the  camp,  as  around  them  were  generally  green  fiats,  which  af- 
forded abundant  pasturage  foronr  animals;  and  here  were  usually  collected 
herds  of  the  buffalo,  which  now  were  scattered  over  all  the  country  ia 
countless  numbers. 

The  soil  of  bare  and  hot  sands  supported  a  varied  and  exuberant  growth 
of  plants,  which  were  much  farther  advanced  than  we  had  previously  found 
them,  and  whose  showy  bloom  somewhat  relieved  the  appearance  of  gene- 
ral sterility  Crossing  the  summit  of  an  elevated  and  continuous  range  of 
rolling  hills,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  June  we  found  ourselves  over- 
looking a  broad  and  misty  valley,  where,  about  10  miles  distant',  and  1,000 
feet  below  us,  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte  was  rolling  magnificently  along, 
swollen  with  the  waters  of  the  melting  snows.  It  was  in  strong  and  re- 
freshing contrast  with  the  parched  country  from  which  we  had  just  issued ; 
and  when,  at  night,  the  broad  expanse  of  water  grew  indistinct,  it  almost 
seemed  that  we  had  pitched  our  tents  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

Travelling  along  up  the  valley  of  the  river,  here  4,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  the  afternoorr  of  July  1  we  caught  a  far  and  uncertain  view  of  a  faint 
blue  mass  in  the  west,  as  the  sun  sank  behind  it ;  and  from  our  camp  in  the 
morning,  at  the  mouth  of  Bijiu,  Long^s  peak  and  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains stood  o:n  into  the  sky,  grand  and  luminously  white,  covered  to  their 
bases  with  glittering  snow. 

On  the  evening  of  the  3d,  as  we  were  journeying  along  the  partially  over- 
flowed bottoms  ol  the  Platte,  where  our  passage  stirred  up  swarms  of  mos- 
quitoes, we  came  unexpectedly  upon  an  Indian,  who  was  perched  on  a 
bluff,  curiously  watching  the  movements  of  our  caravan.  He  belonged  to 
a  village  of  Oglallalr  Sioux,  who  had  lost  all  their  animals  in  the  severity 
of  the  preceding  winter,  and  were  now  on  their  way  up  the  Bijou  fork  to 
beg  horses  from  the  Arapahoes,  who  were  hunting  buffalo  at  the  head  of 
that  river.  Several  came  into  our  camp  at  noon  ;  and,  as  they  were  hungry, 
as  usual,  they  were  provided  with  buffalo  meat,  of  which  the  hunters  had 
brought  in  an  abundant  supply. 

About  noon,  on  the  4th  of  July,  we  arrived  at  the  fort,  where  Mr.  St. 
Yrain  received  us  with  his  customary  kindness,  and  invited  us  to  join  him 
in  a  feast  which  had  been  prepared  in  honor  of  the  day. 

Our  animals  were  very  much  worn  out,  and  our  stock  of  provisions  en- 
tirely exhausted  when  we  arrived  at  the  fort ;  but  I  was  disappointed  in  my 
hope  of  obtaining  relief,  as  I  found  it  in  a  very  impoverished  condition  ;  and 
we  were  able  to  procure  only  a  liule  unbolted  Mexican  flour,  and  some  salt, 
with  a  few  pounas  of  powder  and  lead. 

As  regarded  provisions,  it  did  not  much  matter  in  a  country  where  rarelf 
the  day  passed  without  seeing  some  kind  of  game,  and  where  it  was  fre- 
quently abundant.  It  was  a  rare  thing  to  lie  down  hungry,  and  we  had  al- 
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ready  learned  to  think  bread  a  luxury ;  but  we  could  not  proceed  without 
animals,  and  our  own  were  not  callable  of  prosecuting  the  journey  beyond 
the  mountains  without  relief. 

I  had  been  informed  that  a  large  number  of  mules  had  recently  arrived 
at  Taos,  from  Upper  California  ;  and  as  our  friend,  Mr.  Maxwell,  was  about 
to  continue  his  journey  to  that  place,  where  a  portion  of  his  family  resided, 
I  engaged  him  to  purchase  for  me  10  or  12  mules,  with  the  understanding 
that  he  should  pack  them  with  provisions,  and  other  necessaries,  and  meet 
me  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine  qui  bouit,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  to  which 
point  I  would  be  led  in  the  course  of  the  survey. 

Agreeably  to  his  own  request,  and  in  the  conviction  that  his  habits  of 
life  and  education  had  not  qnalified  him  to  endure  the  hard  life  of  a  voya* 
geur,  1  discharged  here  one  of  my  party,  Mr.  Oscar  Sarpy,  having  furnished 
him  with  arms  and  means  of  transportation  to  Fort  Laramie,  where  he 
would  be  in  the  hue  of  caravans  returning  to  the  States. 

At  daybreak,  on  the  6th  of  July,  Maxwell  was  on  his  Wc^^y  to  Taos ;  and  a 
lew  hours  after  we  also  had  recommenced  our  journey  up  the  Platte,  which 
was  continuously  timbered  with  coUonwood  and  willow,  on  a  generally 
sandy  soil.  Passing  on  the  way  the  remains  of  two  abandoned  forts,  (one  of 
which,  however,  was  still  in  good  condition,)  we  reached,  in  10  miles,  Fort 
Lancaster,  the  trading  establishment  of  Mr.  L<upton.  His  post  was  begin- 
ning; to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  comfortable  farm:  stock,  hogs,  and 
cattle,  were  ranging  about  on  the  prairie ;  there  wore  different  kinds  of 
pouUry ;  and  there  was  the  wreck  of  a  promising  garden,  in  which  a  consid- 
erable variety  of  vegetables  had  been  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  it  had 
been  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  recent  high  waters.  I  remained  to  spend 
with  him  an  agreeable  hour,  and  sat  off  in  a  cold  storm  of  rain,  which  was 
accompanied  with  violent  thunder  and  lightning.  We  encamped  immedi- 
ately on  the  river,  16  miles  from  St.  Vrain's.  Several  Arapahocs.  on  their 
way  to  the  village  which  was  encamped  a  few  miles  above  us,  passed  by  the 
camp  in  tlie  course  of  the  afternoon.  Might  sat  in  stormy  and  cold,  with 
heavy  and  continuous  rain,  which  lasted  until  morning. 

July  7. — We  madt^  this  morning  an  early  start,  continuing  to  travel  up 
the  Platte ;  and  in  a  few  miles  freqnent  bands  of  iiorscs  and  rhules,  scatter- 
ed for  several  miles  round  about,  indicated  our  approach  to  the  Arapaho 
Tillage,  whicii  we  found  encamped  in  a  beautiful  bottom,  and  consisting  of 
about  U50  lodges.  It  appeared  extremely  populous,  with  a  great  number 
of  children  ;  a  circumstance  which  indicated  a  regular  supply  of  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  chiefs,  who  were  gathered  together  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  village,  received  us  (as  probably  strangers  are  always  received  to 
whom  they  desire  to  show  respect  or  regard)  by  throwing  their  arms  around 
our  necks  and  embracing  us. 

It  required  some  skill  in  horsemanship  to  keep  the  saddle  during  the  per- 
formance of  this  ceremony,  as  our  American  horses  exhibited  for  them  the 
same  fear  they  have  for  a  been  or  any  other  wild  animal.  Having  very  few 
goods  with  me,  I  was  only  able  to  make  them  a  meagre  present,  accounting 
lor  the  poverty  of  the  gifr,  by  explaining  that  my  goods  had  been  left  with 
the  wagons  in  charge  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  well  known  to  them  as 
the  White-Head,  or  the  Broken  Hand.  1  saw  here,  as  1  had  remarked  in  an 
Arapaho  village  the  preceding  year,  near  the  lodges  of  the  chiefs,  tall  tripods 
of  white  poles  supporting  their  spears  and  shields,  which  showed  it  to  be  a 
regular  custom. 
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Though  disappointed  in  obtaining  the  pre^nts  which  had  been  evident- 
ly expected,  they  behaved  very  courteously,  and,  after  a  little  conversation, 
I  left  them,  and,  continuing  on  up  the  river,  halted  to  noon  on  the  blufTi 
as  the  bottoms  are  almost  inundated ;  continuing  in  the  afternoon  our 
route  along  the  mountains,  which  were  dark,  misty,  and  shrouded — threat- 
ening a  storm ;  the  snow  peaks  sometimes  glittering  through  the  clouds  be- 
yond the  first  ridge. 

We  surprised  a  grizzly  bear  sauntering  along  the  river ;  which,  raising 
himself  upon  his  hind  legs,  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  us,  that  did  not  ap- 
pear very  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he  scrambled  into  the  river  and  swam 
to  the  opposite  side.  We  halted  for  the  night  a  little  above  Cherry  creek ; 
the  evening  cloudy,  with  many  mosquitoes.  Some  indifferent  observations 
placed  the  camp  in  lat.  39^  43'  53",  and  chronometric  longitude  106^24' 
34". 

July  8. — We  continued  to-day  to  travel  up  the  Platte ;  the  morning  pleas- 
ant, with  a  prospect  of  fairer  weather.  During  the  forenoon  our  way  lay 
over  a  more  broken  country,  with  a  gravelly  and  sandy  surface  ;  although 
the  immediate  bottom  of  the  river  was  a  good  soil,  of  a  dark  sandy  mould, 
resting  upon  a  stratum  of  large  pebbles,  or  rolled  stones,  as  at  l^aramie  fork. 
On  our  right,  and  apparently  very  near,  but  probably  8  or  10  miles  distant, 
and  two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  us,  ran  the  first  range  of  the  moun* 
tains,  like  a  dark  corniced  line,  in  clear  contrast  with  the  ^reat  snowy  chain 
which,  immediately  beyond,  rose  glittering  five  thousand  feet  above  them. 
We  caught  this  morning  a  view  of  Pike's  peak  ;  but  it  appeared  for  a  mo- 
ment only,  as  clouds  rose  early  over  the  mountains,  and  shrouded  them  in 
mist  and  rain  all  the  day.  In  the  first  range  were  visible,  as  at  the  Red 
Buttes  on  the  North  fork,  very  lofty  escarpments  of  red  rock.  While  trav* 
elling  through  this  r^ion,  I  remarked  that  always  in  the  morning  the  iofly 
peaks  were  visible  and  bright,  but  very  soon  small  white  clouds  began  to 
settle  around  them — brewing  thicker  and  darker  as  the  day  advanced,  nntil 
the  afternoon,  when  the  thunder  began  to  roll ;  and  invariably  at  evening^ 
we  had  more  or  less  of  a  thunder-storm.  At  II  o'clock,  and  21  miles  from 
St  Train's  fort,  we  reached  a  point  in  this  southern  fork  of  the  Platte,  where 
the  stream  is  divided  into  three  forks ;  two  of  these  (one  of  them  being  mnch 
the  largest)  issuing  directly  from  the  mouutains  on  the  west,  and  forming, 
with  the  easternmost  branch,  a  river  of  the  plains.  The  elevation  of  this 
point  is  about  5,600  feet  above  the  sea ;  this  river  falline  2,800  feet  in  a 
distance  of  316  miles,  to  its  junction  with  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte.  In 
this  estimate,  the  elevation  of  the  junction  is  assumed  as  given  by  our  baro* 
metrical  observations  in  IS42. 

On  the  easternmost  branch,  up  which  we  took  our  way,  we  first  came 
among  the  pines  growing  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  bank,  and  where  we 
halted  on  it  to  noon ;  qudcing  asp  (populus  tremulaicks)  was  mixed  with 
the  Cottonwood,  and  there  were  excellent  grass  and  rushes  for  the  animals. 

During  the  morning  there  occurred  many  beautiful  flowers,  which  we 
bad  not  hitherto  met.  Among  them,  the  common  blue  flowering  flax  made 
its  first  appearance ;  and  a  tali  and  handsome  species  of  eiliaj  with  slender 
scarlet  flowers,  which  appeared  yesterday  for  the  first  time,  was  very  fre- 
quent to  day. 

We  had  found  very  little  game  since  leaving  the  fort,  and  provisions  be- 
gan to  get  unpleasantly  scant,  as  we  had  had  no  meat  for  several  dajrs ;  but 
towards  sundown,  when  we  had  already  made  up  our  minds  to  sleep  another 
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night  without  supper,  Lnjeunesse  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  fine  deer, 
which  he  found  feeding  in  a  hollow  near  by;  and  as  the  rain  began  to  fall, 
threatening  an  unpleasant  night,  we  hurried  to  secure  a  comfortable  camp 
in  the  timber.  .^ 

To  night  the  camp  fires,  girdled  with  appolas  of  fine  venison,  looked 
cheerful  in  spite  of  the  stormy  weather. 

July  9. — On  account  of  the  low  state  of  our  provisions  and  the  scarcity 
of  game,  1  determined  to  vary  our  route,  and  proceed  several  camps  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  the  buffalo.  This  route  along  the 
dividing  grounds  between  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte  and  the  Arkansas, 
would  also  afford  some  additional  geographical  informaiion.  This  morning, 
therefore,  we  turned  to  the  eastward,  along  the  upper  waters  of  the  stream 
on  which  we  had  encamped,  entering  a  country  of  picturesque  and  varied 
scenery;  broken  into  rocky  hills  of  singular  shapes;  little  valleys,  with  pure 
crystal  water,  here  leaping  swiftly  along,  and  there  losing  itself  in  the  sands; 
green  spots  of  luxuriant  grass,  fiowers  of  all  colors,  and  timber  of  different 
kinds, — everything  to  give  it'a  varied  beauty,  except  game.  To  one  of  these 
remarkably  shaped  hills,  having  on  the  summit  a  circular  fiat  rock  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  in  circumference,  some  one  gave  the  name  of  Pound- 
cake rock,  which  it  has  been  permitted  to  retain,  as  ourhungry  people  seemed 
to  think  it  a  very  agreeable  comparison.  In  the  afternoon  a  buffalo  bull 
was  killed,  and  we  encamped  on  a  small  stream,  near  the  road  which  runs 
from  St.  Train's  fort  to  the  Arkansas. 

July  10. — Snow  fell  heavily  on  the  mountains  during  the  night,  and  Pike's 
peak  this  morning  is  luminous  and  grand,  covered  from  the  summit,  as  low 
down  as  we  can  see,  with  glittering  white.  Leaving  the  encampment  at  6 
o'clock,  we  continued  our  easterly  course  over  a  rolling  country,  near  to  the 
high  ridges,  which  are  generally  rough  and  rocky  with  a  coarse  conglomerate 
displayed  in  masses,  and  covered  with  pines.  This  rock  is  very  friable,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  from  its  decomposition  that  the  prairies  derive  their  sandy  and 
gravelly  formation.  In  6  miles  we  crossed  a  headwater  of  the  Kioway 
river,  on  which  we  found  a  strong  fort  and  cord/ that  had  been  built  in  the 
spring,  and  iialted  to  noon  on  the  principal  branch  of  the  river.  During 
the  morning  our  route  led  over  a  dark  vegetable  mould  mixed  with  sand 
and  gravel,  the  characteristic  plant  being  esparceUCj  {pnobrychis  sativa^)  a 
species  of  clover  which  is  much  used  in  certain  parts  of  Germany  for 
pasturage  of  stock — principally  hogs.  It  is  sown  on  rocky,  waste  ground, 
which  would  otherwise  be  useless,  and  grows  very  luxuriantly,  requiring 
only  a  renewal  of  the  seed  about  once  in  fifteen  years.  Its  abundance  here 
greatly  adds  to  the  pastoral  value  of  this  region.  A  species  of  antennaria  in 
flower  was  very  common  along  the  line  of  road,  and  the  creeks  were  tim- 
bered with  willow  and  pine.  We  encamped  on  Bijou's  fork,  the  water  ot 
which,  unlike  the  clear  streams  we  had  previously  crossed,  is  of  a  whitish  color, 
and  the  soil  of  the  bottom  a  very  hard  tough  clay.  There  was  a  prairie- 
do^  village  on  the  bottom,  and,  in  the  endeavor  to  unearth  one  of  the  little 
animals,  we  labored  ineffectually  in  the  tough  clay  until  dark.  After  de- 
scending with  a  slight  inclination,  until  it  Had  gone  the  depth  of  two  feet, 
the  hole  suddenly  turned  at  a  sharp  angle  in  another  direction  for  one  more 
foot  in  depth,  when  it  again  turned,  taKing  an  ascending  direction  to  the 
next  nearest  hole.  1  have  no  doubt  that  all  their  little  habitations  commti- 
nicate  with  each  other.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  were  sick  to  day, 
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and  I  was  inclined  to  attribute  their  indisposition  to  the  meat  of  the  bull 
which  had  been  killed  the  previous  day. 

July  11. — There  were  no  Indications  of  buffalo  having  been  recently  in 
the  netghborhood ;  and,  unwilling  to  travel  farther  eastward,  I  turned  this 
morning  to  the  southward,  up  the  valley  of  Bijou.  Esparcette  occurred 
universally,  and  among  the  plants  on  the  river  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time 
during  this  journey,  a  few  small  bushes  of  the  absinthe  of  the  voyageurs, 
which  is  commonly  used  for  fire-wood,  [artemisia  iridentaia.)  Yesterday 
and  to  day  the  road  has  been  ornamented  with  the  showy  bloom  of  a  beau- 
tiful lupmus^  a  characteristic  in  many  parts  of  the  mountain  region,  on 
which  were  generally  great  numbers  of  an  insect  with  very  bright  colors 
{litta  vesicatoria,) 

As  we  were  riding  quietly  along,  eagerly  searching  every  hollow  in 
search  of  game,  we  discovered,  at  a  little  distance  in  the  prairie,  a  large 
grizzly  bear  so  busily  engaged  in  digging  roots  that  he  did  not  perceive  us 
until  we  were  galloping  down  a  little  hill  fifty  yards  from  him,  when  he 
charged  upon  us  with  such  sudden  energy,  that  several  of  us  came  near  los- 
ing our  saddles.  Being  wounded,  he  commenced  retreating  to  a  rocky  piny 
ridge  near  by,  from  which  we  were  not  able  to  cut  him  off,  and  we  entered 
the  timber  with  him.  The  way  was  very  much  blocked  up  with  fallen 
timber  ;  and  we  kept  up  a  running  fiorht  for  some  time,  animated  by  the 
bear  charging  among  the  horses.  He  did  not  fall  until  after  he  had  received 
six  rifle  balls.  He  was  miserably  poor,  and  added  nothing  to  our  stock  of 
provisions. 

We  followed  the  stream  to  its  head  in  a  broken  ridge,  which,  according 
to  the  barometer,  was  about  7,500  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is  a  piny  eleva- 
tion into  which  the  prairies  are  gathered,  and  from  which  the  waters  flow 
in  almost  every  direction  to  the  Arkansas,  Platte,  and  Kansas  rivers ;  the 
latter  stream  having  here  its  remotest  sources.  Although  somewhat  rocky 
and  broken,  and  covered  with  pines,  in  comparison  with  the  neighboring 
mountains,  it  scarcely  forms  an  interruption  to  the  great  prairie  plains  which 
sweep  up  to  their  bases. 

The  annexed  view  of  Pike's  peak  from  this  camp,  at  the  distance  of  40 
miles,  represents  very  correctly  the  manner  in  which  this  mountain  barrier 
presents  itself  to  travellers  on  the  plains,  which  sweep  almost  directly  to  its 
basei^;  an  immense  and  comparatively  smooth  and  grassy  prairie,  in  very 
strong  contrast  with  the  black  masses  of  timber,  and  the  glittering  snow 
above  them.  This  is  the  picture  which  has  been  left  upon  my  mind,  and 
I  annex  this  sketch  to  convey  to  you  the  same  impression.  With  occasion- 
al exceptions,  comparatively  so  very  small  as  not  to  require  mention,  these 
prairies  are  everywhere  covered  with  a  close  and  vigorous  growth  of  a 
great  variety  of  grasses,  among  which  the  most  abundant  is  the  buffalo-grass 
(sesleria  dactyloides.)  Between  the  Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers,  that  part 
of  this  region  which  forms  the  basin  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Kansas, 
with  which  our  operations  made  us  more  particularly  acquainted,  is  based 
upon  a  formation  of  calcareous  rocks.  The  soil  of  all  this  country  is  ex- 
cellent, admirably  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  and  would  support  a 
lar^e  agricultural  and  pastoral  population.  A  glance  at  the  map  accompa- 
nying this  report,  along  our  several  lines  of  travel,  will  show  you  that  this 
plain  is  watered  by  many  streams.  Throughout  the  wtstern  half  of  the 
plain,  these  are  shallow  with  sandy  beds,  becoming  deeper  as  they  reach  the 
richer  lands  approaching  the  Missouri  river  ;  they  generally  have  bottom 
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lands  bordered  by  bluffs  varying  from  50  to  500  feet  in  height.  In  all  thisr 
region  the  timber  is  entirely  confined  to  the  streams.  In  the  eastern  half, 
where  the  soil  is  a  deep,  rich  vegetable  mould,  retentive  of  rain  and  moist- 
ure, it  is  of  vigorous  growth,  and  of  many  different  kinds  ;  and  throughout 
the  western  half  it  consists  entirely  of  various  species  of  cotton  wood,  which 
deserves  to  be  called  the  tree  of  the  desert — growing  in  sandy  soils,  where 
no  other  tree  will  grow ;  pointing  out  the  existence  of  water,  and  furnishing 
<o  the  traveller  fuel,  and  food  for  his  animals.  Add  to  this,  that  the  western 
border  of  the  plain  is  occupied  by  the  Sioux,  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne  na- 
tions, and  the  Pawnees  and  other  half-civilized  tribes  in  its  eastern  limits, 
for  whom  the  intermediate  country  is  a  war  ground,  you  will  have  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  country.  Descending  a 
somewhat  precipitous  and  rocky  hill  side  among  the  pines,  which  rarely  ap- 
pear elsewhere  than  on  the  ridge,  we  encamped  at  its  foot,  where  there  were 
^veral  springs,  which  you  will  find  laid  down  upon  the  map  as  one  of  the 
extreme  sources  of  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  of  the  Kansas.  From  this  place 
the  view  extended  over  the  Arkansas  valley,  and  the  Spanish  peaks  in  the 
south  beyond.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  men  continued  sick,  I  encampea 
here  for  the  day,  and  ascertained  conclusively,  from  experiments  on  myself, 
that  their  illness  was  caused  by  the  meat  of  the  buffalo  bull. 

On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  near  the  camp,  were  several  rock-built  forts, 
which  in  front  were  very  difficult  of  approach,  and  in  the  rear  were  protect- 
ed by  a  precipice  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  a  rifle  ball.  The  evening 
was  tolerably  clear,  with  a  temperature  at  sunset  of  63°.  Elevation  of  the 
€amp  7,300  feet. 

Turning  the  next  day  to  the  southwest,  we  reached,  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  the  wagon  road  to  the  settlements  on  the  Arkansas  river,  and 
encamped  in  the  afternoon  on  the  Fontaine  qui-bouit  (or  Boiling  Spring^ 
river,  where  it  was  50  feet  wide,  with  a  swift  currebt.  I  afterwards  found 
that  the  spring  and  river  owe  their  names  to  the  bubbling  of  the  effervescing 
gas  in  the  former,  and  not  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  is  cold. 
During  the  morning  a  tall  species  of  ffUia,  with  a  slender  white  flower, 
was  characteristic ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  another  variety  of 
esparcettCf  (wild  clover,)  having  the  flower  white,  was  equally  so.  We  had 
a  fine  sunset  of  golden  brown  ;  and,  in  the  evening,  a  very  bright  moon,  with 
the  near  mountains,  made  a  beautiful  scene.  Thermometer,  at  sunset,  was 
-69°,  and  our  elevation  above  the  sea  5,800  feet. 

July  13.— The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  northwesterly  breeze,  and  (he 
thermometer  at  sunrise  at  46°.  There  were  no  clouds  along  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  morning  sun  showed  very  clearly  their  rugged  character. 

We  resumed  our  journey  very  early  down  the  river,  following  an  ex- 
tremely good  lodge-trail,  which  issues  by  the  head  of  this  stream  from  the 
bayou  Salade,  a  high  mountain  valley  behind  Pike's  peak.  The  soil  alonf 
the  road  was  sandy  and  gravelly,  and  the  river  well  timbered.  We  halted 
to  noon  under  the  shade  of  some  fine  large  cottonwoods,  our  animals  lux- 
uriating on  rushes  (equisetum  hyemaley)  which,  along  this  river,  were  re- 
markably abundant.  A  variety  of  cactus  made  its  appearance,  and  among 
several  strange  plants  were  numerous  and  beautiful  clusters  of  a  plant 
Tesembhng  mirahilis  jalapa,  with  a  handsome  convolvulus  I  had  not 
hitherto  seen,  (calystegia.J  In  the  afternoon  we  passed  near  the  ericamp- 
ment  of  a  hunter  named  Maurice,  who  had  been  out  into  the  plains  in  pur- 
suit of  buffalo  calves,  a  number  of  which  I  saw  among  some  domestic  cat- 
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-Be  aiHfcr  L;i  kdsr^.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  party  of  mountaiocers  galloped  up 
aS'  19 — i^-i'iriosiz^z  and  hardy  men,  dre^ed  in  skins  and  mounted  on  good 
jacisicses .  a£ik>L£  them  were  several  Connecticut  men,  a  portion  of  Wyeth's 
jar^.  vTjjtn  I  had  seen  the  year  before,  and  others  were  men  from  the 


0:«^cs;ng  down  the  river,  we  encamped  at  noon  on  the  )4th  at  its 
d«,  CO  the  Arkansas  river.     A  short  distance  above  our  encampment, 

!±eieJi  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  is  a  pueblo,  (as  the  Mexicans  call  their  civiU 
nad  Iijdian  village^^.)  where  a  number  of  mountaineers,  who  had  married 
Spen^ih  women  m  the  valley  of  Taos,  had  collected  to^^eiher  and  occupied 
themselves  in  farmiug,  carrying  on  at  the  same  lime  a  desultory  Indian  trade. 
They  were  principally  Americans,  and  treated  us  with  all  the  rude  hospi- 
fahty  their  situation  admitted  ;  but  as  oil  commercial  intercourse  with  New 
Mexico  was  now  interrupted,  in  consequence  of  Mexican  decrees  to  that 
eflisct,  there  was  nothing  to  be  had  in  the  way  of  provisions.  They  had, 
however,  a  fine  stock  of  cattle,  and  furnished  us  an  abundance  of  excellent 
milk.  I  learned  here  that  Maxwell,  in  company  with  two  other  men,  had 
started  for  Taos  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  but  that  he  would  probably  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Utah  Indians,  commonly  called  the  iSpanish  Yules. 
As  Maxwell  had  no  knowledge  of  their  being  in  tlie  vicinity  when  he  crossed 
the  Arkansas,  his  chance  of  escape  was  very  doubtful ;  but  I  did  not  en- 
tertain much  apprehension  for  his  life,  having  great  confidence  in  his  pru- 
dence and  courage.  I  was  further  informed  that  there  had  been  a  popular 
tumult  among  the  pueblos,  or  civilized  Indians,  residing  near  Ta^»,  against 
the  ^'^  foreigners-'  of  that  place,  ip  which  they  had  plundered  their  houses 
and  ill-treated  their  families.  Amons  those  whose  property  had  been  de* 
stroyed,  was  Mr.  Beaubien,  father-in  Taw  of  Maxwell,  from  whom  I  had  ex- 
pected to  obtain  supplies,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  make  his  escape  to 
Santa  Fe. 

By  this  position  of  affairs,  our  expectation  of  obtaining  supplies  from 
Taos  was  cut  off.  I  had  here  the  satisfaction  to  meet  our  good  buffalo 
hunter  of  1S42,  Christopher  Carson,  whose  services  I  considered  myself 
fortunate  to  secure  again ;  and  as  a  reinforcement  of  mules  was  absolutely 
necessary,  I  despatched  him  immediately,  with  an  account  of  our  necessi- 
ties, to  Mr.  Charles  Bent,  whose  principal  post  is  on  the  Arkansas  river, 
about  75  miles  below  Fontaine-quibouit.  He  was  directed  to  proceed 
from  that  post  by  the  nearest  route  across  the  country,  and  meet  me  with 
what  animals  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  at  St.  Yrain's  fort.  I  also  admit- 
ted into  the  party  Charles  Towns — a  native  of  St.  l^uuis,  a  serviceable  maB, 
with  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  voyageur.  According  to  our  observa- 
tions the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  3b^  15'  23";  its  longitude 
104^  58'  30" ;  and  its  elevation  above  the  sea  4,8S0  feet 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  time  for  Maxwell's  arrival  having  ex- 
pired, we  resumed  our  journey,  leaving  for  him  a  note  in  which  it  waf 
stated  that  I  would  wait  for  him  at  St.  Vrain's  fort  until  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  in  the  event  that  he  should  succeed  in  his  commission.  Our  direction 
was  up  the  Boiling  spring  river,  it  being  my  intention  to  visit  the  celebrated 
springs  from  which  the  river  takes  its  name,  and  which  are  on  its  upper 
waters  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  peak.  Our  animals  fared  well  while  we  were 
on  this  stream,  there  being  everywhere  a  great  abundance  of  prele*  Ipo* 
mea  leptophylla^  in  bloom,  was  a  characteristic  plant  along  the  river,  gen* 
crally  in  large  bunches,  with  two  to  five  flowers  on  each.    Beautiful  clus- 
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ters  of  the  plant  resembling,  mirabilis  jalapa  were  numerous,  and  gfy^ 
cytrhiza  lepidota  was  a  characteristic  of  the  bottoms.  Currants  nearly- 
ripe  were  abundant,  and  among  the  shrubs  which  covered  the  bottom  was 
a  very  luxuriant  growth  of  chenopodiaceous  shrubs  four  to  six  feet  high. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  I7th  we  entered  among  the  broken  ridges  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  where  the  river  made  several  forks.  Leaving  the 
camp  to  follow  slowly,  I  rode  ahead  in  the  afternoon  in  search  of  the  springs. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  clouds  which  had  been  gathered  all  the  afternoon  over 
(he  mountains,  began  to  roll  down  their  sides  ;  and  a  storm  so  violent  burst 
upon  me,  that  it  appeared  I  had  entered  the  storehouse  of  the  thunder- 
storms. I  continued,  howfever,  to  ride  along  up  the  river  until  about  sunset, 
and  was  beginning  to  be  doubtful  of  finding  the  springs  before  the  next  day, 
when  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  smooth  rock  about  twenty  yards  in 
diameter,  where  the  water  from  several  springs  was  bubbling  and  boiling 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  white  incrustation  with  which  it  had  covered  a  portion 
of  the  rock.  As  this  did  not  correspond  with  a  description  given  me  by  the 
hunters,  I  did  not  stop  to  taste  the  water,  but,  dismounting,  walked  a  little 
way  up  the  river,  and,  passing  through  a  narrow  thicket  of  shrubbery  bor- 
dering the  stream,  stepped  directly  upon  a  hgge  white  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  river,  already  become  a  torrent,  foamed  along,  broken  by  a  smsJl 
fall.  A  deer  which  had  been  drinking  at  the  spring  was  startled  by  my 
approach,  and,  springing  across  the  river,  bounded  off  up  the  mountain. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  rock,  which  had  apparently  been  formed  by  depo- 
sition, was  a  beautiful  white  basin,  overhung  by  currant  bushes,  in  which 
the  cold,  clear  water  bubbled  up,  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  escapinc^ 
gas,  and  overflowing  the  rock  which  it  had  almost  entirely  covered  with 
a  snoooth  crust  of  glisteping  white.  I  had  all  day  refrained  from  drink- 
ing, reserving  myself  for  the  spring ;  and  as  I  could  not  well  be  more  wet 
than  the  rain  had  already  made  me,  I  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  basin, 
and  drank  heartily  of  the  delightful  water.  The  annexed  sketch  is  only  a 
rude  one,  but  it  will  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
scenery  and  the  beauty  of  this  spot,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, beautifully  timbered,  which  sweep  closely  round,  shutting  up  the 
little  valley  in  a  kind  of  cove.  As  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  I  rode 
quickly  down  the  river,  on  which  I  found  the  camp  a  few  miles  below. 

The  morning  of  the  18th  was  beautiful  and  clear,  and,  all  the  people 
being  anxious  to  drink  of  these  famous  waters,  we  encamped  immediately  at 
the  springs,  and  spent  there  a  very  pleasant  day.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  another  locality  of  springs,  which  are  entirely  of  the  same  na- 
ture. The  water  has  a  very  agreeable  taste,  which  Mr.  Preuss  found  very 
much  to  resemble  that  of  the  famous  Selter  springs  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Nassau,  a  country  famous  for  wine  and  mineral  waters ;  and  it  is  almost 
entirely  of  the  same  character,  though  still  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the 
famous  Beer  springs,  near  Bear  river  of  the  Great  Salt  lake.  The  following 
18  an  analysis  of  an  incrustation  with  which  the  water  had  covered  a  piece 
of  wood  lying  on  the  rock : 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  -  .  -  -    92.25 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    -  -  -  -  -1.21 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Chloride  of  calcium      \  -  -  -  -        .23 

Chloride  of  magnesia 
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Silica      -           -  -           -           -            -           -1.50 

Vegetable  matter  -----        .20 

Moisture  and  loss  -            -           -            -            -      4.61 


100.00 


At  1 1  o'clock,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  73^,  that  of  the 
water  in  this  was  60.5^  ;  and  that  of  the  upper  spring,  which  issued  from 
the  flat  rock,  more  exposed  to  the  sun,  was  69^.  At  sunset,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  was  66^,  that  of  the  lower  f^pring  was  68°,  and  that  of 
the  upper  61°. 

July  19. — A  beautiful  and  clear  morning,  with  a  slight  breeze  from  the 
northwest ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  sunrise  being  57.5°.  At  this  time 
Uie  temperature  of  the  lower  spring  was  57.8°,  and  that  of  the  upper 
64.3°. 

The  trees  in  the  neighborhood  were  birch,  willow,  pine,  and  an  oak  re* 
sembling  quercus  alba.  In  the  shrubbery  along  the  river  are  currant  biishes, 
{ribes^)  of  which  the  fruit  has  a  singular  piny  flavor;  and  on  the  mountain 
side,  in  a  red  gravelly  soil,  is  a  remarkable  coniferous  tree,  (perhaps  an 
abies.)  having  the  leaves  singularly  long,  broad,  and  scattered,  with  bushes 
of  spiroia  arieefolia.  By  our  observations,  this  place  is  6,350  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  latitude  38°  52'  10",  and  longitude  1(16°  22'  45". 

Resuming  our  journey  on  this  morning,  we  descended  the  river  in  order 
to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  fork,  which  I  proposed  to  ascend.  The 
left  bank  of  the  river  here  is  very  much  broken.  There  is  a  handsome 
liule  bottom  on  the  right,  and  both  banks  are  exceedingly  picturesque — 
strata  of  red  rock,  in  nearly  perpendicular  walls,*  crossing  the  valley  from 
north  to  south.  About  three  miles  below  the  springs,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  is  a  nearly  perpendicular  limestone  rock,  presenting  a  uniformly 
unbroken  surface,  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  containing  very  great  numbers 
of  a  large  univalve  shell,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  genus  inoceramuSj 
and  in  the  appendix  is  designated  by  the  No.  42. 

In  contact  with  this,  to  the  westward,  was  another  stratum  of  limestone, 
containing  fossil  shells  of  a  different  character ;  and  still  higher  up  on  the 
stream  were  parallel  strata,  consisting  of  a  compact  somewhat  crystalline 
limestone,  and  argillaceous  bituminous  limestone  in  thin  layers.  During 
the  njorning,  we  travelled  up  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Fontaincqui  bouit 
river,  our  road  being  roughened  by  frequent  deep  gullies  timbered  with 
pine,  and  halted  to  noon  on  a  small  branch  of  this  stream,  timbered  prin- 
cipally with  the  narrow-leaved  cottonwood,  [populus  avgusti/olia.)  called 
by  the  Canadians  ftar(/af/« ere.  On  a  hill  near  by,  were  two  remarkable 
columns  of  a  grayish-white  conglomerate  rock,  one  of  which  was  about 
twenty  feet  high,  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  surmounted  by  slabs 
of  a  dark  ferruginous  conjjlomerate,  forming  black  caps,  and  adding  very 
much  to  their  columnar  effect  at  a  distance.  This  rock  is  very  destructible 
by  the  action  of  the  weather,  and  the  hill,  of  which  they  formerly  consti- 
tuted a  part,  is  entirely  abraded. 

A  shaft  of  the  gun-carriage  was  broken  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  we  made 
an  early  halt,  the  stream  being  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  wide,  with  clear 
water.  As  usual,  the  clouds  had  gathered  to  a  storm  over  the  mountains, 
and  we  had  a  showery  evening.  At  sunset  the  thermometer  stood  at  62°; 
and  our  elevation  above  the  sea  was  6,530  feet. 
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July  20. — This  morniBg  (as  we  generally  found  the  morning[s  under 
these  mountains)  was  very  clear  and  oeautiful,  and  the  air  cool  and  pleas- 
ant,  with  the  thermometer  at  44^.  We  continued  our  march  up  the  stream, 
along  a  green  sloping  bottom,  between  pine  hills  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
main  Black  hills  on  the  other,  towards  the  ridge  which  separates  the  waters 
of  the  Platte  from  those  of  the  Arkansas.  As  we  approached  the  dividing 
ridge,  the  whole  valley  was  radiant  with  flDwers  ;  blue,  yellow,  pink,  white, 
scarlet,  and  purple,  vied  with  each  other  in  splendor.  Esparcette  was  one 
of  the  highly  characteristic  plants,  and  a  bright-looking  flower  [gaillardia 
aristata)  was  very  frequent;  but  the  most  abundant  plant  along  our  road 
to  day  was  geranium  maculaium,  which  is  the  characteristic  plant  on  this 
portion  of  the  dividing  grounds.  Crossing  to  the  waters  of  the  Platte,  fields 
of  blue  flnx  added  to  the  magnificence  of  this  mountain  garden  ;  this  was 
occasionally  four  feet  in  height,  which  was  a  luxuriance  of  growth  that  I 
rarely  saw  this  almost  universal  plant  aUain  throughout  the  journey.  Con- 
tinuing down  a  branch  of  the  Platte,  among  high  and  very  steep  timbered 
hills  covered  with  fragments  of  rock,  towards  evening  we  issued  from  the 
piny  region,  and  made  a  late  encampment  near  Poundcake  rock,  on  that 
fork  of  the  river  which  we  had  ascended  on  the  8lh  of  July.  Our  animals 
enjoyed  the  abundant  rushes  this  evening,  as  the  flies  were  so  bad  among 
the  pines  that  they  had  been  much  harassed.  A  deer  was  killed  here  this 
evening;  and  again  the  evening  was  overcast,  and  a  collection  of  brilliant 
red  clouds  in  the  west  was  followed  by  the  customary  squall  of  rain. 

Achillea  millefolium^  (milfoil,)  was  among  the  characteristic  plants  of 
the  river  bottoms  to  day.  This  was  one  of  the  most  common  plants  during 
the  whole  of  our  journey,  occurring  in  almost  every  variety  of  situation. 
I  noticed  it  on  the  lowlands  of  the  rivers,  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and 
near  to  the  snow  among  the  mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

During  this  excursion,  we  had  surveyed  to  its  head  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  76  miles  in  length,  and  entirely 
completed  our  survey  of  the  South  fork  of  the  Platte,  to  the  extreme  sources 
of  that  portion  of  the  river  which  belongs  to  the  plains,  and  heads  in  the 
brokeR  hills  of  the  Arkansas  dividing  ridge,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 
That  portion  of  its  waters  which  were  collected  among  these  mountains,  it 
was  hoped  to  explore  on  our  homeward  voyage. 

Reaching  St.  Vrain's  fort  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  we  found  Mr.  Fitz- 
Patrick  and  his  party  in  good  order  and  excellent  health,  and  my  true  and 
reliable  friend.  Kit  Carson,  who  had  brought  with  him  ten  good  mules  with 
the  necessary  pack-saddles.  Mr.  Fitzpairick,  who  had  ofien  endured  every 
extremity  of  want  during  the  course  of  his  mountain  life,  and  knew  well 
the  value  of  provisions  in  this  country,  had  watched  over  our  slock  with 
jealous  vigilance,  and  there  was  an  abuNdance  of  flour,  rice,  sugar,  and 
coffee  in  the  camp ;  and  again  we  fared  luxuriously.  Meat  was,  however, 
very  scarce ;  and  two  very  small  pigs,  which  we  obtained  at  the  fort,  did 
not  go  far  among  forty  men.  Mr.  Filzpatrick  had  been  here  a  week, 
during  which  time  his  men  had  been  occupied  in  refitting  the  camp;  and 
the  repose  had  been  very  beneficial  to  his  animals,  which  were  now  in 
tolerably  good  condition. 

I  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  certain  information  in  regard  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  passes  in  this  portion  of  the  Rocky  mountain  range,  which  had 
always  been  represented  as  impracticable  for  carriages,  but  the  exploration 
of  which  was  incidentally  contemplated  by  my  instructions,  with  the  view 
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of  Gliding  some  convenient  point  of  passage  for  the  road  of  emigration, 
which  would  enable  it  to  reach,  on  a  more  direct  line,  the  usual  ford  of 
the  Great  Colorado— a  place  considered  as  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  beyond  that  river.  It  is  singular  that,  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  I  could  find  no  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to 

Smide  us  to  the  plains  at  their  western  base ;  but  the  race  of  trappers  who 
ormerly  lived  in  their  recesses  has  almost  entirely  disappeared — dwindled  to 
a  few  scattered  individuals— some  one  or  two  of  whom  are  regularly  killed 
in  the  course  of  each  year  by  the  Indians.  You  will  remember  that,  in  the 
previous  year,  I  brought  with  nie  to  their  village  near  this  post,  and  hospi- 
tally  treated  on  the  way,  several  Cheyenne  Indians,  whom  I  had  met  on 
the  Lower  Platte.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  here,  these  were  out  with  a 
parly  of  Indians,  (themselves  the  principal  men,)  which  discovered  a  few 
trappers  in  the  ncighborin;r  mountains,  whom  they  immediately  murdered, 
although  one  of  them  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  country,  and  was 
perfectly  well  known,  as  he  had  grown  gray  among  them. 

Through  this  portion  of  the  mountains,  also,  are  the  customary  roads  of 
the  war  parties  going  out  against  the  Utah  and  Shoshonee  Indians  ;  and 
occasionally  parties  from  tlie  Crow  nation  make  their  way  down  to  the 
southward  along  this  chain,  in  the  expectation  of  surprising  some  straggling 
lodges  of  their  enemies.  Shortly  before  our  arrival,  one  of  their  parlies  had 
attacked  an  Arapaho  village  in  the  vicinity,  which  they  had  found  unex- 
pectedly strong;  and  their  assault  was  turned  into  a  rapid  flight,  and  a  hot 
pursuit,  in  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  animals  they 
had  rode,  and  escape  on  their  war  horses. 

Into  this  uncertain  and  dangerous  region,  small  parties  of  three  or  four 
trappers  who  now  could  collect  together,  rarely  ventured  ;  and  consequently 
it  was  seldom  visited,  and  little  known.  Having  determined  to  try  the 
passage  by  a  pass  through  a  spur  of  the  mountains  made  by  the  Cdche-a 
la-Foudre  river,  which  rises  in  the  high  bed  of  mountains  around  Long^s 
peak,  I  thought  it  advi.«iable  to  avoid  any  incumbrance  which  would  oc- 
casion detention,  and  accordingly  again  separated  the  party  into  two  divi- 
sions— one  of  which,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Filzpatrick,  was  directed 
to  cross  the  plains  to  the  mouth  of  Laramie  river,  and,  continuing  thence  its 
route  along  the  usual  emigrant  road,  meet  me  at  Fort  Hall,  a  post  belonging 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  siiuated  on  Snake  river,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called  in  the  Oregon  Territory, although  better  known  to  us  as  Lewis's 
fork  of  the  Columbia.  The  latter  name  is  there  restricted  to  one  of  the 
upper  forks  of  the  river. 

(Jur  Delaware  Indians  having  determined  to  return  to  their  homes,  it  he- 
came  necessary  to  provide  this  parly  with  a  good  hunter ;  and  I  accordingly 
engaged  in  that  capacity  Alexander  Godey,  a  young  man  about  25  years 
o.f  age,  who  had  been  in  this  country  six  or  seven  years,  all  of  which  time 
had  been  octively  employed  in  hunting  for  the  support  of  the  posts,  or  in 
solitary  trading  expeditions  among  the  Indians.  In  courage  and  professional 
skill  he  was  a  formidable  rivnl  to  Carson,  and  constantly  afterwards  was 
among  the  best  and  most  efficient  of  the  party,  and  in  difficult  situations 
was  of  incalculable  value  Hiram  Powers,  one  of  the  men  belonging  to 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  parly,  was  discharged  at  this  place. 

A  French  enga^i  at  Lupton's  fort,  had  been  shot  in  the  back  on  the  4th 
of  July,  and  died  during  our  absence  to  the  Arkansas.  The  wife  of  the 
mnrdered  man,  an  Indian  woman  of  the  Snake  nation,  desirous,  like  Naomi 
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of  old,  to  returu  to  her  people,  requested  and  obtained  permission  to  travel 
with  nay  party  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bear  river,  where  she  expected  to 
meet  with  some  of  their  villages.  Happier  than  the  Jewish  widow,  she 
carried  with  her  two  children,  pretty  little  half-breeds,  who  added  much  to 
the  liveliness  of  the  camp.  Her  baggage  was  carried  on  five  or  six  pack- 
horses  ;  and  I  gave  her  a  small  tent,  for  which  I  no  longer  had  any  use,  as 
i  had  procured  a  lodge  at  the  f)rt. 

For  my  own  party  I  selected  ths  following  men,  a  number  of  whom  old 
associations  rendered  agreeable  to  me  : 

Charles  Preuss,  Christopher  Carson,  Basil  Lajennesse,  Franyois  Badeau, 
J.  B.  Bernier,  liOuis  Menard,  Raphael  Proue,  Jacob  Dodson,  Louis  Zindel, 
Henry  Lee,  J.  B.  Derosier,  Fraufois  liojeunesse,  and  Auguste  Vasquez. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  post  is  40"*  16'  33",  and  its  longitude 
105^  12'  23.',  depen'ding.  witli  all  the  other  longitudes  along  this  portion  of 
the  line,  upon  a  subsequent  occultation  of  September  13,  1843,  to  which 
they  are  referred  by  the  chronometer.  Its  distance  from  Kansas  landing, 
by  the  road  we  travelled,  (which,  it  will  be  remembered  was  very  winding 
along  the  lower  Kansas  river,)  was  750  miles.  The  rate  of  the  chronon^eter, 
determined  by  observations  at  this  place  for  the  interval  of  our  absence, 
during  this  month,  was  33.72",  which  you  will  hereafter  see  did  not  sensibly 
change  during  the  ensuing  month,  and  remained  nearly  constant  during 
the  remainder  of  our  journey  across  the  continent.  This  was  the  rate  used 
in  referring  to  St.  Train's  fort,  the  longitude  between  that  place  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Fontainequibouit. 

Our  various  barometrical  observations,  which  are  better  worthy  of  con- 
fidence than  the  isolated  determination  of  1842,  give,  for  the  elevation  of  the 
iort  above  the  sea,  4,930  feet.  The  barometer  here  used  was  also  a  better 
one,  and  less  liable  to  derangement. 

At  the  end  of  two  days,  which  was  allowed  to  my  animals  for  necessary 
repose,  all  the  arrangements  had  been  completed,  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  26th  we  resumed  our  respective  routes.  Some  little  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  crossing  the  Platte,  the  waters  of  which  were  still  kept  up  by 
rains  and  melting  snow;  and,  having  travelled  only  about  four  miles,  we 
encamped  in  the  evening  on  Thompson's  creek,  where  we  were  very  much 
distnrbed  by  musquitoes. 

The  following  days  we  contiHued  our  ni.irch  westward  over  comparative 
plains,  and,  fording  the  Cache-a-la-Poudre  on  the  morning  of  the  28ih,  en- 
tered the  Black  hills,  and  nooncd  on  this  stream  in  the  mountqins  beyond 
them.  Passing  over  a  fiine  large  bottom  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  a 
place  where  the  river  was  shut  up  in  the  hills;  and,  ascending  a  ravine, 
made  a  laborious  and  very  difficult  passage  around  by  a  gap,  striking  the 
river  again  about  dusk.  A  little  labor,  however,  would  remove  this  diffi- 
culty, and  render  the  road  to  this  point  a  very  excellent  one.  The  evening 
closed  in  dark  with  rain,  and  the  mountains  looked  gloomy. 

JuJy  29. — Leaving  our  encampment  about  7  in  the  morning,  we  travelled 
until  3  in  the  afternoon  along  the  river,  which,for  this  distance  of  about  six 
miles,  runs  directly  through  a  spur  of  the  main  mountains. 

We  were  compelled  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  cross  the  river  eight 
or  nine  limes  at  difficult,  deep,  and  rocky  fords,  the  stream  running  with 
great  force,  swollen  by  the  rains — a  true  mountain  torrent,  only  forty  or  fifty 
feet  wide.  It  was  a  mountain  valley  of  the  narrowest  kind— almost  a  chasm ; 
and  the  scenery  very  wild  and  beautiful.    Towering  mountains  rose  round. 
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about ;  their  sides  sometimes  dark  with  forests  of  pine,  and  sometimes  with 
lofty  precipices,  washed  by  the  river ;  while  below,  as  if  they  indemnified 
themselves  in  luxuriance  for  the  scanty  space,  the  green  river  bottom  was 
covered  with  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  their  tall  spikes  sometimes  rising  above 
our  heads  as  we  rode  among  them.  A  profusion  of  blossoms  on  a  white 
flowering  vine,  (clematis  lasianthi,)  which  was  abundant  along  the  river, 
contrasted  handsomely  with  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees.  The  mountain 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  a  greenish  gray  and  red  granite,  which  in  some 
places  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  making  a  red  soil. 

The  stream  was  wooded  with  Cottonwood,  box  elder,  and  cherry,  with 
currant  and  serviceberry  bushes.  After  a  somewhat  laborious  day,  during  7 
which  it  had  rained  incessantly,  we  encamped  near  the  end  of  the  pass  at  ^ 
the  mouth  of  a  small  creek,  in  sight  of  the  great  Laramie  plains.  It  contin-  f 
ued  to  rain  heavily,  and  at  evening  the  mountains  were  hid  in  mists  ;  but 
there  was  no  lack  of  wood,  and  the  large  fires  we  made  to  dry  our  clothes  f 
were  very  comfortable;  and  at  night  the  hunters  came  in  with  a  fine  deer. 
Rough  and  difficult  as  we  found  the  pass  to  day,  an  excellent  road  may  be 
made  with  a  little  labor.  Elevation  of  the  camp  5,540  feet,  and  distance 
from  St.  Train's  fort  56  miles. 

July  30. — The  day  was  bright  again ;  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  52^: 
and  leaving  our  encampment  at  8  o'clock,  in  about  half  a  mile  we  crossed 
the  Cache  d'la-Pondre  river  for  the  last  time;  and,  entering  a  smoother 
country,  we  travelled  along  a  kind  of  vallon^  bounded  on  the  right  by  red 
buttes  and  precipices,  while  to  the  left  a  high  rolling  country  extended  to  a 
range  of  the  Black  hills,  beyond  which  rose  the  great  mountains  around 
Long's  peak. 

By  the  great  quantity  of  snow  visible  among  them,  it  had  probably  snow- 
ed heavily  there  the  previous  day,  while  it  had  rained  on  us  in  the  valley. 

We  halted  at  noon  on  a  small  branch  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  travelled 
over  a  high  country,  gradually  ascending  towards  a  range  of  buttes,  or  high 
hills  covered  with  pines,  which  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters 
we  had  left  and  those  of  Laramie  river. 

Late  in  the  evening  wc  encamped  at  a  spring  of  cold  water,  near  the  sum- 
mil  of  the  ridge,  having  increased  our  elevation  to  7,520  feet.  During  the 
day  we  had  travelled  24  miles.  By  sonie  indifl*erent  observations,  our  latitude 
is  41°  02'  19".  A  species  of  hedeome  was  characteristic  along  the  whole 
day's  route. 

Emerging  from  the  mountains,  we  entered  a  region  of  bright,  fair  wea- 
ther. In  my  experience  in  this  country,  I  was  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
difl^erent  character  of  the  climate,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountain 
range.  The  vast  prairie  plain  on  the  east,  is  like  the  ocean  ;  the  rain  and 
clouds  from  the  constantly  evaporating  snow  of  the  mountains  rushing  down 
into  the  heated  air  of  the  plains,  on  which  you  will  have  occasion  to  re- 
mark the  frequent  storms  of  rain  we  encountered  during  our  journey. 

July  3L — The  morning  was  clear ;  temperature  48°.  A  fine  rolling  road, 
among  piny  and  grassy  hills,  brought  us  this  morning  into  a  large  trail 
where  an  Indian  village  had  recently  passed.  The  weather  was  pleasant 
and  cool ;  we  were  disturbed  by  neither  musquitoes  nor  flies ;  and  the  country 
was  certainly  extremely  beautiful.  The  slopes  and  broad  ravines  were  ab- 
solutely covered  with  fields  of  flowers  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
colors.  Among  those  which  had  not  hitherto  made  their  appearance,  and 
which  herjs  were  characteristic,  was  a  new  delphinium^  of  a  green  and  lus- 
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trous  metallic-blue  color,  mingled  with  compact  fields  of  several  bright- 
colored  varieties  of  astragalus^  which  were  crowded  together  in  splendid 
profusion.  This  trail  conducted  us  through  a  remarkable  defile,  to  a  little 
timbered  creek,  up  which  we  wound  our  way,  passing  by  a  singular  and 
massive  wall  of  dark- red  granite.  The  formation  of  the  country  is  a  red 
feldspathic  granite,  overlying  a  decomposing  mass  of  the  same  rock,  form- 
ing the  soil  of  all  this  region,  which  everywhere  is  red  and  gravelly,  and 
kppears  to  be  of  a  great  floral  fertility. 

I  As  we  emerged  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Laramie  river,  coming  in 
JBight  of  its  principal  stream,  the  flora  became  perfectly  magnificent ;  and 
We  congratulated  ourselves,  as  we  rode  along  our  pleasant  road,  that  we 
bad  substituted  this  for  the  uninteresting  country  between  Laramie  hills 
and  the  Sweet  Water  valley.  We  had  no  meat  for  supjier  last  night,  or 
breakfast  this  morning,  and  were  glad  to  see  Carson  come  in  at  noon  with 
a  good  antelope. 

A  meridian  observation  of  the  sun  placed  us  in  latitude  41'^  04'  06".  In 
the  evening,  we  encamped  on  the  Laramie  river,  which  is  here  very  thinly 
timbered  with  scattered  groups  of  cottonwood  at  considerable  intervals. 
From  our  camp,  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  gorges,  in  which  are  the 
sources  of  C^che-a-la-Poudre  and  Laramie  rivers ;  and  the  Medicine  Bow 
mountain,  toward  the  point  of  which  we  are  directing  our  course  this  after- 
noon, has  been  in  sight  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  By  observation,  the 
latitude  was  41°  15'  02",  and  longitude  106^  16'  54".  The  same  beautiful 
flora  continued  till  about  4  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  suddenly  disappeared^ 
with  the  red  soil,  which  became  sandy  and  of  a  whitish-gray  color.  The 
evening  was  tolerably  clear;  temperature  at  sunset  64*.  The  day's  jour- 
ney was  30  miles. 

Au/orusi  I. — The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  with  sunrise  temperature 
at  42°.  We  travelled  to-day  over  a  plain,  or  open  rolling  country,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Medicine  Bow  mountain  ;  the  soil  in  the  morning  being  sandy, 
with  fragments  of  rock  abundant;  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  ap- 
proached closer  to  the  mountain,  so  stony  that  we  made  but  little  way. 
The  beautiful  plants  of  yesterday  reappeared  occasionally  ;  flax  in  bloom 
occurred  during  the  morning,  ana  esparcette  in  luxuriant  abundance  was 
a  characteristic  of  the  stony  ground  in  the  afternoon.  The  camp  was 
roused  into  a  little  excitement  by  a  chase  after  a  bufialo  bull,  and  an  encoun- 
ter with  a  war  party  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians  about  30  strong. 
Hares  and  antelope  were  seen  during  the  day,  and  one  of  the  latter  was 
killed.  The  Laramie  peak  was  in  sight  this  afternoon.  The  evening  was 
clear,  with  scattered  clouds  :  temperature  62°.  The  day's  journey  was  26 
miles. 

August  2. — Temperature  at  sunrise  52°,  and  scenery  and  weather  made 
our  road  to-day  delfghiful.  The  neighboring  mountain  is  thickly  studded 
with  pines  intermingled  with  the  brighter  foliage  of  aspens,  and  occasional 
spots  like  lawns  between  the  patches  of  snow  among  the  pines,  and  here 
and  there  on  the  heights.  Our  route  below  lay  over  a  comparative  plain, 
covered  with  the  same  brilliant  vegetation,  and  the  day  was  clear  and  pleas- 
antly cool.  During  the  morning,  we  crossed  many  streams  clear  and  rocky, 
and  broad  grassy  valleys,  of  a  strong  black  soil  washed  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, and  producing  excellent  pasturage.  These  were  timbered  with  the 
red  willow  and  long-leaved  cottonwo<^,  mingled  with  aspen,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  mountain  more  nearly  towards  noon.   Esparcette  was  a  char- 
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acteristic,  and  flax  occurred  frequently  in  bloom.  We  halted  at  noon  on 
the  most  western  fork  of  Laramie  river — a  handsome  stream  about  sizt7 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  with  clear  water  and  a  swift  current,  over  a 
bed  composed  entirely  of  boulders  or  roll  stones.  There  was  a  large  opea 
bottom  here,  on  which  were  many  lodge  poles  lying  about ;  and  in  the 
edge  of  (he  surrounding  timber  were  three  strong  forts  that  appeared  to 
have  been  recently  occupied.  At  this  place  I  became  first  acquainted  with 
the  yampah^  {auethnm  graveolens.)  which  I  found  our  Snake  woman  en- 

faged  in  digging  in  the  low-timbered  bottom  of  the  creek.  Among  the  Iq- 
ians  along  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  more  particularly  among  the  Sho- 
shonee  or  Snake  Indians,  in  whose  territory  it  is  very  abundant,  this  is 
considered  the  best  among  the  roots  used  for  food.  To  us,  it  was  an  in* 
teresting  plant — a  liule  link  between  the  savage  and  civilized  life.  Here, 
among  the  Indians,  its  root  is  a  common  article  of  food,  which  they  take 
pleasure  in  offering  to  strangers  ;  while  with  us.  in  a  considerable  portion 
of  America  and  Europe,  the  seeds  are  used  to  flavor  soup.  It  8;rows  more 
$J)undantly,  and  in  greater  luxuriance,  on  one  of  the  neighbormg  tributa- 
ries of  the  Colorado  than  in  any  other  part  of  this  region  ;  and  on  that 
stream,  to  which  the  Snakes  are  accustomed  to  resort  every  year  to  procure 
a  supply  of  their  favorite  plant,  they  have  bestowed  the  name  of  Yampah 
river.  Among  the  trappers,  it  is  generally  known  as  Little  Snake  river ; 
but,  in  this  and  other  instances,  where  it  illustrated  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  country,  I  have  preferred  to  retain  on  the  map  the  abo- 
riginal name.    By  a  meridional  observation,  the  latitude  is  4P  45'  69". 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  our  way  directly  across  the  spurs  from  the 
point  of  the  mountain,  where  we  had  several  ridges  to  cross ;  and,  al- 
though the  road  was  not  rendered  bad  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  it  was 
made  extremely  rough  by  the  stiff  tough  bushes  of  ariemisia  tridentaia/^  in 
this  country  commonly  called  sage. 

This  shrub  now  began  to  make  its  appearance  in  compact  fields ;  and  we 
were  about  to  quit  for  a  long  time  this  country  of  excellent  pasturage  and 
brilliant  flowers.  Ten  or  twelve  buffalo  bulls  were  seen  during  the  after- 
noon ;  and  we  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  red  ox.  Wc 
Fathered  around  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  old  acquaintance,  with  all  our 
omestic  feelings  as  much  awakened  as  if  we  had  come  in  sight  of  an  old 
farm  house.  He  had  probably  made  his  escape  from  some  party  of  emi- 
grants on  Green  river ;  and,  with  a  vivid  remembrance  of  some  old  green 
field,  he  was  pursuing  the  straightest  course  for  the  frontier  that  the  coun- 
try admitted.  We  carried  him  along  with  us  as  a  prize  ;  and,  when  it  was 
found  in  the  morning  that  he  had  wandered  off,  I  would  not  let  him  be 
pursued,  for  I  would  rather  have  gone  through  a  starving  time  of  three  en- 
tire days,  than  let  him  be  killed  after  he  had  successfully  run  the  gauntlet 
so  far  among  the  Indians.  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Bent's  people  of  an  or 
born  and  raised  at  St.  Vrain's  fort,  which  made  his  escape  from  them  at 
Elm  grove,  near  the  frontier,  having  come  in  that  year  with  the  wagons. 
They  were  on  their  way  out,  and  saw  occasionally  places  where  he  had 
eaten  and  lain  down  to  rest ;  but  did  not  see  him  for  about  700  miles,  when 
they  overtook  him  on  the  road,  travelling  along  to  the  fort,  having  unaccount- 
ably escaped  Indians  and  every  other  mischance. 

*  The  greater  portion  of  our  subsequent  journey  was  through  a  region  where  this  shrab 
cooMltated  the  tree  of  the  cuuntry;  and,  as  it  will  ol'ien  be  ineniiobed  in  occasiooal  descrip- 
tions, the  word  ariemisia  only  will  be  a«ed,  without  the  specific  name. 
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We  encamped  at  evening  on  the  principal  fork  of  Medicine  Bow  river, 
Bear  to  an  isolated  mountain  called  the  Medicine  Butie,  which  appeared  to 
be  about  1,800  feet  above  the  plain,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly,  and  was 
still  while,  nearly  to  its  base,  with  a  great  quantity  of  snow.  The  streams 
were  timbered  with  the  longleavod  cottonwood  and  red  willow  ;  and  du- 
ring the  afternoon  a  species  of  onion  was  very  abundant.  1  obtained 
here  an  immersion  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  which,  corresponding 
very  nearly  with  the  chronometer,  placed  us  in  longitude  106°  47'  25". 
The  latitude,  by  observation,  was  41*^  37'  16";  elevation  above  the  sea, 
7,800  feet ;  and  distance  from  St.  Train's  fort,  147  miles. 

August  3. — There  was  a  white  frost  last  night ;  the  morning  is  clear  and 
cool.  We  were  early  on  the  road,  having  breakfasted  before  sunrise,  and 
in  a  few  miles  travel  entered  the  pass  of  the  Medicine  fiutte^  through  which 
led  a  broad  trail,  which  had  been  recently  travelled  by  a  very  large  party. 
Immediately  in  the  pass,  the  road  was  broken  by  ravines,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  clear  a  way  through  groves  of  aspens,  which  generally  made 
Iheir  appearance  wh«n  we  reached  elevated  regions.  According  to  the  ba- 
rometer, this  was  8,300  feet ;  and  while  we  were  detained  in  opening  a 
road,  I  obtained  a  meridional  observation  of  the  sun,  which  gave  41°  35' 
48"  for  the  latitude  of  the  pass.  The  Medicine  Butte  is  isolated  by  a  small 
tributary  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  but  the  mountains  approach  each 
other  very  nearly;  the  stream  running  at  their  feet.  On  the  south  they 
are  smooth,  with  occasional  streaks  of  pine ;  but  the  butte  itself  is  ragged, 
with  escarpments  of  red  feldspathic  granite,  and  dark  with  pines ;  the  snow 
reaching  from  the  summit  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  trail.  The 
granite  here  was  more  compact  and  durable  than  that  in  the  formation 
which  we  had  passed  through  a  few  days  before  to  the  eastward  of  Lara- 
mie. Continuing  our  way  over  a  plain  on  the  west  side  of  the  pass,  where 
the  road  was  terribly  rough  with  artemisia,  we  made  our  evening  encamp- 
ment on  the  creek,  where  it  took  a  northern  direction,  unfavorable  to  the 
course  we  were  pursuing.  Bands  of  buflFalo  were  discovered  as  we  came 
down  upon  the  plain ;  and  Carson  brought  into  the  camp  a  cow  which  had 
the  fat  on  the  fleece  two  inches  thick.  Even  in  this  country  of  rich  pas- 
turage and  abundant  game,  it  is  rare  that  the  hunter  chances  upon  a  finer 
animal.  Our  voyage  had  already  been  long,  but  this  was  the  first  good 
buffalo  meat  we  had  obtained.     We  travelled  to  day  26  miles. 

August  4. — The  morning  was  clear  and  calm ;  and,  leaving  the  creek, 
we  travelled  towards  the  North  fork  of  the  Platte,  over  a  plain  which  waS 
rendered  rough  and  broken  by  ravines.  With  the  exception  of  some  thin 
grasses,  the  sandy  soil  here  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  artemisia, 
with  its  usual  turpentine  odor.  We  had  expected  to  meet  with  some  difll- 
culty  in  crossing  the  river,  but  happened  to  strike  it  where  there  was  a  very 
excellent  ford,  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  left  bank,  200  miles  from  St. 
Train's  fort.  The  hunters  brought  in  pack  animals  loaded  with  fine  meat. 
According  to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  there  should  have 
b^n  a  small  afiluent  to  this  stream  a  few  miles  higher  up ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  continued  our  way  among  the  river  hills,  in  the  expectation  of  en- 
camping upon  it  in  the  evening.  The  grpund  proved  to  be  so  exceedingly 
difficult,  broken  up  into  hills,  terminating  in  escarpments  and  broad  ravin*, 
600  or  600  feet  deep,  with  sides  so  prediprt'ouslhat  we  could  scarcely  find  a 
place  to  descend,  that,  towards  sunsei^,  1  turned  directly  in  towards  the  river, 
and,  after  nightfall,  entered  a  sort  ot  ravine.    We  were  obliged  to  feel  our 
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way,  and  clear  a  road  in  the  darkness ;  the  surface  being  much  broken,  and 
the  progress  of  the  carriages  being  greatly  obstructed  by  the  artemisia,  which 
had  a  luxuriant  growth  of  four  to  six  feet  in  height.  We  had  scrambled 
sJong  this  gully  for  several  hours,  during  which  we  had  knocked  off  the 
carriage  lamps,  broken  a  thermometer,  and  several  small  articles,  when,  fear- 
ing to  lose  something  of  more  importance,  I  halted  for  the  night  at  10  o'clock. 
Our  animals  were  turned  down  towards  the  river,  that  they  might  pick  up 
what  little  grass  they  could  find ;  and  after  a  little  search,  some  water  was 
found  in  a  small  ravine,  and  improved  by  digging.  We  lighted  up  the  ra- 
vine with  fires  of  artemisia,  and  about  midnight  sat  down  to  a  supper 
which  we  were  hungry  enough  to  find  delightful — although  the  buffalo 
meat  was  crusted  wiih  sand,  and  the  coffee  was  bitter  with  the  wormwood 
taste  of  the  artemisia  leaves. 

A  successful  day's  hunt  had  kept  our  hunters  occupied  until  late,  and 
they  slept  out,  but  rejoined  us  at  day-break,  when,  finding  ourselves  only 
about  a  mile  from  the  river,  we  followed  the  ravine  down,  and  camped  in  a 
Cottonwood  grove  on  a  beautiful  grassy  bottom,  where  our  aninials  indem- 
nified themselves  for  the  scanty  fare  of  the  past  night.  It  was  quite  a  pretty 
and  pleasant  place ;  a  narrow  strip  of  prairie  about  five  hundred  yards  long 
lermitiated  at  the  ravine  where  we  entered  by  high  precipitous  hills  cloaing 
in  upon  the  river,  and  at  the  upper  end  by  a  ridge  of  low  rolling  hills. 

In  the  precipitous  bluffs  were  displayed  a  succession  of  strata  containing 
fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  several  beds  of  coal.  In  some  of  the  beds  the 
coal  did  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  mineralized ;  and  in  some  of  the  seamS| 
it  was  compact  and  remarkably  lustrous.  In  these  latter  places  there  were, 
also,  thin  layers  of  a  very  fine  white  salts,  in  powder.  As  we  had  a  large 
supply  of  meat  in  the  camp,  which  it  was  necessary  to  dry,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  appeared  to  be  well  stocked  with  buffalo,  which  it  was 
Srobable,  after  a  day  or  two,  we  would  not  see  again  imtil  our  return  to  the 
lississippi  waters,  I  determined  to  make  here  a  provision  of  dried  meat, 
which  would  be  necessary  for  our  subsistence  in  the  region  we  were  about 
entering,  which  was  said  to  be  nearly  destitute  of  game.  Scaffolds  were 
accordingly  soon  erected,  fires  made,  and  the  meat  cut  into  thin  slices  to  be 
dried ;  and  all  were  busily  occupied,  when  the  camp  was  thrown  into  a 
sudden  tumult,  by  a  charge  from  about  70  mounted  Indians,  over  the  low 
hills  at  the  upper  end  of  the  little  bottom.  Fortunately,  the  guard,  who 
was  between  them  and  our  animals,  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  Indian's 
head,  as  he  raised  himself  in  his  stirrups  to  look  over  the  hill,  a  moment 
before  he  made  the  charge ;  and  succeeded  in  turning  the  band  into  the 
camp,  as  the  Indians  charged  into  the  bottom  with  the  usual  yell.  Before 
they  reached  us,  the  grove  on  the  verge  of  the  little  bottom  was  occupied 
by  our  people,  and  the  Indians  brought  to  a  sudden  halt,  which  they  made 
in  time  to  save  themselves  from  a  howitzer  shot,  which  would,  undoubtedly, 
have  been  very  effective  in  such  a  compact  body ;  and  farther  proceedings 
were  interrupted  by  their  signs  for  peace.  They  proved  to  be  a  war  party 
of  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  and  informed  us  that  they  had  charged 
upon  the  camp  under  the  belief  that  we  were  hostile  Indians',  and  had  dis- 
covered their  mistake  only  at  the  moment  of  the  attack, — an  excuse  which 
policy  required  us  to  receive  as  true,  though  under  the  full  conviction  that 
the  display  of  our  little  howitzer,  and  our  favorable  position  in  the  grove, 
certainly  saved  our  horses,  and  probably  ourselves,  from  their  marauding 
intentions.    Tkey  had  been  on  a  war  party,  and  had  been  defeated,  and 
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were,  consequently,  in  the  state  of  mind  which  aggravates  their  innate 
thirst  for  plunder  and  blood.  Their  excuse,  however,  was  taken  in  good 
part,  and  the  usual  evidences  of  friendship  interchanged.  The  pipe  went 
round,  provisions  were  spread,  and  the  tobacco  and  goods  furnished  the 
custotnary  presents,  which  they  look  for  even  from  traders,  and  much  more 
from  government  authorities. 

They  were  returning  from  an  expedition  against  the  Shoshonee  Indians, 
one  of  whose  villages  they  had  surprised,  at  Bridger's  fort,  on  Ham's  fork 
of  Green  river,  (in  the  absence  of  the  men,  who  were  engaged  in  an  ante- 
lope surround,)  and  succeeded  in  carrying  oflf  their  horses,  and  taking 
several  scalps.  News  of  the  attack  reached  the  Snakes  immediately,  who 
pursued  and  overtook  them,  and  recovered  their  horses ;  and,  in  the  running 
fight  which  ensued,  the  Arapahos  had  lost  several  men  killed,  and  a  num- 
ber wounded,  who  were  coming  on  more  slowly  with  a  party  in  the  rear. 
.  Nearly  all  the  horses  they  had  brought  off  were  the  property  of  the  whiles 
at  the  fort.  After  remaining  until  nearly  sunset,  they  took  their  departure ; 
and  the  excitement  which  their  arrival  had  afforded  subsided  into  our  usual 
quiet,  a  little  enlivened  by  the  vigilance  rendered  necessary  by  the  neigh- 
borhood of  our  uncertain  visiters.  At  noon  the  thermometer  was  at  75^,  at 
sunset  70"^,  and  the  evening  clear.  Elevation  above  the  sea,  6,820  feet; 
latitude  41^  36'  00" ;  longitude  107^  22'  27". 

August  6. — At  sunrise  the  thermometer  was  4G^,  the  morning  being 
clear  and  calm.  We  travelled  to-day  over  an  extremely  rugged  country, 
barren  and  uninteresting — nothing  to  be  seen  but  artemisia  bushes ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  found  a  grassy  spot  among  the  hills,  kept  green  by  several 
springs,  where  we  encamped  late.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards  was  a  very 
pretty  little  stream  of  clear  cool  water,  whose  green  banks  looked  refreshing 
among  the  dry  rocky  hills.  The  hunters  brought  in  a  fat  mountain  sheep, 
(ovis  montana.) 

Our  road  the  next  day  was  through  a  continued  and  dense  field  of  arte- 
misia, which  now  entirely  covered  the  country  in  such  a  luxuriant  growth 
that  it  was  difficult  and  laborious  for  a  man  on  foot  to  force  his  way 
through,  and  nearly  impracticable  for  our  light  carriages.  The  region 
through  which  we  were  travelling  was  a  hifi^h  plateau,  constituting  the  di- 
viding ridge  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance  southward,  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Table  rock,  at  the  southern  side  of  the  South  Pass.  Though  broken 
up  into  rugged  and  rocky  hills  of  a  dry  and  barren  nature,  it  has  nothing 
of  a  mountainous  character  ;  the  small  streams  which  occasionally  occur 
belonging  neither  to  the  Platte  nor  the  Colorado,  but  losing  themselves 
either  in  the  sand  or  in  small  lakes.  From  an  eminence,  in  the  afternoon, 
a  mountainous  range  became  visible  in  the  north,  in  which  were  recog- 
nised some  rocky  peaks  belonging  to  the  range  of  the  Sweet  Water  valley; 
and,  determining  to  abandon  any  further  attempt  to  stru&gle  through  this 
almost  impracticable  country,  we  turned  our  course  directly  north,  towards 
a  pass  in  the  valley  of  the  Sweet  Water  river.  A  shaft  of  the  gun  carriage 
was  broken  during  the  afternoon,  causing  a  considerable  delay  ;  and  it  was 
late  in  an  unpleasant  evening  before  we  succeeded  in  finding  a  very  poor 
encampment,  where  there  was  a  little  water  in  a  deep  trench  of  a  creeji, 
and  some  scanty  grass  among  the  shrubs.  All  the  game  here  consisted  in 
a  few  straggling  buffalo  bulls,  and  during  the  day  there  had  been  but  very 
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little  grass,  except  in  some  green  spots  where  it  had  collected  around  springs 
or  shallow  lakes.  Within  fifty  miles  of  the  Sweet  Water,  the  country 
changed  into  a  vast  saline  plain,  in  many  places  extremely  level,  occasion- 
ally resembling  the  flat  sandy  beds  of  shallow  lakes.  Here  the  vegetation 
consisted  of  a  shrubby  growth,  among  which  were  several  varieties  of 
clienopodiaceous  plants ;  but  the  characteristic  shrub  was  Fremontia  ver- 
micuiaris,  with  smaller  saline  shrubs  growing  with  singular  luxuriancei 
and  in  many  places  holding:  exclusive  possession  of  the  around. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8ih,  we  encamped  on  one  of  these  fresh  water 
lakes,  which  the  traveller  considers  himself  fortunate  to  find  ;  and  the  next 
day,  in  latitude  by  observation  42=  20'  06' ,  halted  to  noon  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  southern  side  of  the  range  which  walls  in  the  Sweet  Water 
valley,  on  the  head  of  a  small  tributary  to  that  river. 

Continuing  in  the  afternoon  our  course  down  the  stream,  which  here 
cuts  directly  through  the  ridge,  forming  a  very  practicable  pass,  we  entered 
the  valley ;  and,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles,  encamped  on  our  famil- 
iar river,  endeared  to  us  by  the  acquaintance  of  the  previous  expedition  ; 
the  night  having  already  closed  in  with  a  cold  rain-storm.  Our  camp  was 
about  twenty  miles  above  the  Devil's  gate,  which  we  had  been  able  to  see  in 
coming  down  the  plain  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  clouds  broke 
away  around  Jupiter  for  a  short  time,  during  which  we  obtained  an  immer- 
sion of  the  first  satellite,  the  result  of  which  agreed  very  nearly  with  the 
chronometer,  giving  for  the  mean  longitude  107^  50'  07" :  elevation  above 
the  sea  6,040  feet ;  and  distance  from  St.  Yrain's  fort,  by  the  road  we  had  just 
travelled,  315  miles. 

Here  passes  the  road  to  Oregon  ;  and  the  broad  smooth  highway,  where 
the  numerous  heavy  wagons  of  the  emigrants  had  entirely  beaten  and 
crushed  the  artemisia,  was  a  happy  exchange  to  our  poor  animals  for  the 
sharp  rocks  and  tough  shrubs  among  which  they  had  been  toiling  so  long; 
and  we  moved  up  the  valley  rapidly  and  pleasantly.  With  very  little  de- 
viation from  our  route  of  the  preceding  year,  we  continued  up  the  valley; 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  encamped  on  the  Sweet  Water,  at  a  point 
where  the  road  turns  off  to  cross  to  the  plains  of  Green  river.  The  increased 
coolness  of  the  weather  indicated  that  we  had  attained  a  great  elevatioUi 
which  the  barometer  here  placed  at  7,220  feel ;  and  during  the  night  water 
froze  in  the  lodge. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  was  clear  and  cold,  there  being  a  white  frost; 
and  the  thermometer,  a  little  before  sunrise,  standing  at  26.5^*.  Leaving 
this  encampment,  (our  last  on  the  waters  which  flow  towards  the  rising 
sun,)  we  took  our  way  along  the  upland,  towards  the  dividing  ridge  which 
separates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific  waters,  and  crossed  it  by  a  road  some 
miles  further  south  than  the  one  we  had  followed  on  our  return  in  1842. 
We  crossed  very  near  the  Table  mountain,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
South  Pass,  which  is  near  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  already  traversed  by 
several  different  roads.  Selecting  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  scarcely  distin- 
guishable ascent,  what  might  be  considered  the  dividing  ridge  in  this  re- 
markable depression  in  llie  mountain,  I  look  a  barometrical  observation, 
which  gave  7,4y0  feet  for  the  elevation  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Yoa 
♦ill  rememlxjr  that,  in  my  report  of  1S42, 1  estimated  the  elevation  of  this 
pass  at  about  7,000  feet ;  a  correct  observaiion  with  a  good  barometer  ena- 
bles me  now  to  give  it  with  more  precision.  Its  importance,  as  the  great 
gate  through  which  commerce  and  travelling  may  hereafter  pass  between 
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the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  north  Pacific,  justifies  a  precise  notice 
of  its  locality  and  distance  from  leading  points,  in  addition  to  this  statement 
of  its  elevation.  As  staled  in  ihe  report  of  1842,  its  latitude  at  the  point 
where  we  crossed  is  42*^  24'  32";  its  longitude  109°  26'  00";  its  distance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  by  the  common  travelling  route,  962  miles  ; 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Platie,  along  the  valley  of  that  river,  according 
to  our  survey  of  1842, 882  miles;  and  iis  distance  from  St.  Louis  about  400 
miles  more  by  the  Kansas,  and  about  700  by  the  Great  Platte  route:  these 
additions  being  steamboat  conveyance  in  both  instances.  Prom  this  pass 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon  is  about  1,600  miles  by  the  common  travelling 
route ;  so  that,  under  a  general  point  of  view,  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  about 
half-way  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  commoQ 
travelling  route.  Following  a  hollow  of  slight  and  easy  descent,  in  which 
was  very  soon  formed  a  little  tributary  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  (for  the 
waters  which  flow  west  from  the  South  Pass  go  to  this  gulf,)  we  made  our 
usual  halt  four  miles  from  the  pass,  in  latitude  by  observation  42®  19'  53". 
Entering  here  the  valley  of  Green  river — the  great  Colorado  of  the  West — 
and  inclining  very  much  to  the  southward  along  the  streams  which  form 
the  Sandy  river,  the  road  led  for  several  days  over  dry  and  level  uninter- 
esting plains ;  to  which  a  low,  scrubby  growth  of  artemisia  gave  a  uniform 
dull  grayish  color ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  we  encamped  in  the 
Mexican  territory,  on  the  left  bank  of  Green  river,  69  miles  from  the  South 
Pass,  in  longitudb  110*^  05'  05",  and  latitude  41®  53'  54",  distant  1,031  miles 
from  the  mouth.of  the  Kansas.  This  is  the  emigrant  road  to  Oregon,  which 
bears  much  to  the  southward,  to  avoid  the  mountains  about  the  western 
heads  of  Green  river — the  Hio  Verde  of  the  Spaniards. 

August  1 6. — Crossing  the  river,  hera  about  400  feet  wide,  by  a  very  good 
ford,  we  continued  to  descend  for  seven  or  eight  miles  on  a  pleasant  road 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  of  which  the  islands  and  shores  are  hand- 
somely timbered  with  cotton  wood.  The  refreshing  appearance  of  the  broad 
river,  with  its  timbered  shores  and  green  wooded  islands,  in  contrast  to  its 
dry  sandy  plains,  probably  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  Green  river,  which 
was  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Spaniards,  who  first  came  into  this  country  to 
trade  some  25  years  ago.  It  was  then  familiarly  known  as  the  Seeds-ke- 
dee-asie,  or  Prairie  Hen  {tetrao  urophasianns)  river;  a  name  which  it  re- 
ceivea  from  the  Crows,  to  whom  its  upper  waters  belong,  and  on  which  this 
bird  is  still  very  abundant.  By  the  Shoshonee  and  Utah  Indians,  to  whom' 
belongs,  for  a  considerable  distance  below,  the  country  where  we  were  now 
travelling,  it  was  called  the  Bitter-root  river,  from  the  great  abundance  in 
its  valley  of  a  plant  which  affords  them  one  of  their  favorite  roots.  Lower 
down,  from  Brown's  hole  to  the  southward,  the  river  runs  through  lofty 
chasms,  walled  in  by  precipices  of  red  rock ;  and  even  among  the  wilder 
tribes  who  inhabit  that  portion  of  its  course,  I  have  heard  it  called  by  Indian 
refugees  from  the  Cahfornian  settlements  the  Rio  Colorado.  We  halted  to 
nooQ  at  the  upper  end  of  a  large  bottom,  near  some  old  houses,  which  had 
been  a  trading  post,  in  latitude  4 1^  46'  54'*.  At  this  place  the  elevation  of 
the  river  above  the  sea  is  6,230  feet  That  of  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbift 
at  Fort  Hall  is,  according  to  our  subsequent  observations,  4,500  feet.  The 
descent  of  each  stream  is  rapid,  but  that  of  the  Colorado  is  but  little 
known,  and  that  little  derived  from  vague  report.  Three  hundred  miles 
of  its  lower  part,  as  it  approaches  the  gulf  of  California,  is  reported  to  be 
smooth  and  tranquil;  but  its  upper  part  is  numifestly  broken  into  many  fills 
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and  rapids.  From  mafiy  descriptions  of  trappers,  it  is  prabable  that  in  its 
foaming  course  amonj^  its  loi'ty  prrcipices.  it  presents  many  scenes  of  wild 
grandeur;  and  though  offering mciny  temptations,  and  oiten  discussed,  no 
trappers  have  been  found  bold  enough  to  uiideriake  a  royage  which  has  so 
certain  a  prospect  of  a  fatal  termiiiafion.  The  Indians  have  strange  stories 
of  beautiiul  vaileys  abounding  with  beaver,  shut  up  among  inaccessible 
walls  of  rock  in  the  lower  course  of  ti.e  river :  and  to  which  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians,  in  their  occasional  wars  wiih  the  Spaniards,  and  among  them- 
selves, drive  their  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  leaving  them  to  pas- 
ture in  perfect  security. 

The  road  here  leaves  the  river,  which  bends  considerably  to  the  east ;  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  resumed  our  westerly  course,  passing  over  a  somewhat 
high  and  broken  country ;  and  about  sunset,  after  a  day's  travel  of  26  miles, 
reached  Black's  fork  of  the  Green  river— a  shallow  stream,  with  a  somewhat 
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sluggish  current,  about  120  feet  wide,  timbered  principally  with  willow,  and 
here  and  there  an  occasional  large  tree.  At  3  in  the  morning  I  obtained  an 
observation  of  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter.  wPth  other  obser- 
vations. The  heavy  wagons  have  so  completely  pulverized  the  soil,  that 
clouds  of  fine  light  dust  are  raised  by  the  slightest  wind,  making  the  road 
sometimes  very  disagreeable. 

Augttst  17. — Lea  vine  our  encampment  at  G  in  the  morning,  we  travelled 
along  the  bottom,  which  is  about  two  miles  wide,  bordered  by  low  hills,  in 
which  the  strata  contained  handsome  and  very  distinct  vegetable  fossils.  In 
a  gully  a  short  distance  farther  up  the  river,  and  underlying  these,  was  ex* 
posed  a  stratum  of  an  impure  or  argillaceous  limestone.  Crossing  on  the 
way  Black's  fork,  where  it  is  one  foot  deep  and  forty  wide,  with  clear  water 
and  a  pebbly  bed,  in  nine  miles  we  reached  Ham's  fork,  a  tributary  to  the 
former  stream,  having  now  about  sixty  feet  breadth,  and  a  few  inches  depth 
of  water.  It  is  wooded  with  thickets  of  red  willow,  and  in  the  bottom  is  a 
tolerably  strong  growth  of  grass.  The  road  here  makes  a  traverse  of  twelve 
miles  across  a  bend  of  the  river.  Passing  in  the  way  some  remarkable  hills, 
two  or  thrtre  hundred  feet  high,  with  frequent  and  nearly  vertical  escarp- 
ments of  a  green  stone,  consisting  of  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of  lime^  al- 
ternating with  strata  of  an  iron-brown  limestone,  and  worked  into  pic- 
turesque forms  by  wind  and  rain,  at  2  in  the  afternoon  we  re^iched  the 
river  again;  having  made  today  21  milea.  Since  crossing  the  great  di- 
viding ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  plants  have  been  very  few  in  variety, 
the  country  bein?  covered  principally  with  artemisia. 

August  IS. — VVe  passed  on  the  road,  this  morning,  the  grave  of  one  of 
the  emigrants,  being  the  second  we  had  seen  since  falling  into  their  triul ; 
and  halted  to  noon  on  the  river  a  short  distance  above. 

The  Shoshonee  woman  took  leave  of  us  here,  expecting  to  find  some  of 
her  relations  at  Bridger's  fort,  which  is  only  a  mile  or  two  distant,  on  a  fork 
of  this  stream.  In  the  evening  we  encamped  on  a  salt  creek,  about  fifteen 
feet  wide,  having  to-day  travelled  32  miles. 

I  obtained  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite  under  favorable  circumstances, 
the  night  being  still  and  clear. 

One  of  our  mules  died  here,  and  in  this  portion  of  our  journey  we  lost 
six  or  stfven  of  our  animals.  The  grass  which  the  coimtry  had  lately  af- 
forded was  very  poor  and  insufficient ;  and  animals  which  have  been  ac- 
customed to  grain  become  soon  weak  and  unable  to  labor,  when  rednoed  to 
no  other  nourishment  than  grass.    The  American  hoiaes  (as  thooe  are 
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usually  called  which  are  brought  to  this  country  from  the  States)  are  not  of 
any  serviceable  value  until  after  they  have  remained  a  winter  in  the  coun- 
try, and  become  accustomed  to  live  entirely  on  grass. 

August  19. — Desirous  to  avoid  every  delay  not  absolutely  necessary,  I 
sent  on  Carson  in  advance  to  Fort  Hall  this  morning,  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  small  supply  of  provisions.  A  few  miles  from  our  encampment,  the 
road  entered  a  high  ridce,  which  the  trappers  called  the  ^Mittlc  mountain,'^ 
connecting  the  Utah  with  the  Wind  river  chain  ;  and  in  one  of  the  hills  near 
which  wc  passed,  I  remarked  strata  of  a  conglomerate  formation,  fragments 
of  which  were  scattered  over  the  surface.  We  crossed  a  ridge  of  this  con- 
glomerate, the  road  passing  near  a  grove  of  low  cedar,  and  descended  upon 
one  of  the  heads  of  Ham's  fork,  called  Muddy,  where  we  made  our  midday 
halt.  In  the  river  hills  at  this  place,  1  discovered  strata  of  fossilliferous  rock, 
having  an  oolitic  structure^  which,  in  connexion  with  the  neighboring  strata, 
aathorize  us  to  believe  that  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
we  find  repeated  the  modern  formations  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe, 
which  have  hitherto  been  wanting  to  complete  the  system  of  North  Ameri- 
can geology. 

The  specimens  from  this  locality  are  designated  in  the  appendix  by  the 
numbers  64,  68,  and  74. 

In  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  road,  and,  searching  among  the  hills, 
a  few  miles  up  the  stream,  and  on  the  same  bank,  I  discovered  among  alter* 
nating  beds  of  coal  and  clay,  a  stratum  of  white  indurated  clay  containing 
very  clear  and  beautiful  impressions  of  vegetable  remains.  This  was  the 
most  interesting  fossil  locality  I  had  met  in  the  country,  and  I  deeply  regret- 
ted thtft  time  did  not  permit  me  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in  the  vicinity  ;  but 
I  could  not  anticipate  the  delays  to  which  I  might  be  exposed  in  the  course 
of  our  journey — or,  rather,  I  knew  that  they  were  many  and  inevitable ;  and 
after  remaining  here  only  about  an  hour,  1  hurried  off,  loaded  with  as  many 
specimens  as  I  could  conveniently  carry. 

Coal  made  its  appearance  occasionally  in  the  hills  during  the  afternoon, 
and  was  displayed  in  rabbit  burrows  in  a  kind  of  gap,  through  which  we 
passed  over  some  high  hills,  and  we  descended  to  make  our  encampment  on 
the  same  stream,  where  we  found  but  very  poor  grass.  In  the  evening  a 
fine  cow  with  her  calf,  which  had  strayed  oil  from  some  emigrant  party, 
were  found  several  miles  from  the  road,  and  brought  into  camp ;  and  as  she 
gave  an  abundance  of  milk,  we  enjoyed  to  night  an  excellent  cup  of  coflee. 
We  travelled  to-day  28  miles,  and,  as  has  been  usual  since  crossing  the  Green 
river,  the  road  has  been  very  dusty,  and  the  weather  smoky  and  oppressively 
hot.    Artemisia  was  characteristic  among  the  few  plants. 

August  20. — Vie  continued  to  travel  up  the  creek  by  a  very  gradual 
ascent  and  a  very  excellent  grassy  road,  passing  on  the  way  several  small 
forks  of  the  stream.  The  hills  here  are  higher,  presenting  escarpments  of 
parti-colored  and  apparently  clay  rocks,  purple,  dark  red,  and  yellow,  con- 
taining strata  of  sandstone  and  limestone  with  shells,  with  a  bed  of  cemented 
pebbles,  the  whole  overlaid  by  beds  of  limestone.  The  alternation  of  red  and 
yellow  gives  a  bright  appearance  to  the  hills,  one  of  which  was  called  by  our 
people  Qie  Rainbow  hill ;  and  the  character  of  the  country  became  more 
agreeable,  and  travelling  far  more  pleasant,  as  now  we  found  timber  and 
▼ery  good  grass.  Gradually  ascending,  we  reached  the  lower  level  of  a  bed 
of  white  limestone,  lying  upon  a  white  clay,  on  the  upper  line  of  which  the 
whole  road  is  abundantly  supplied  with  beautiful  cool  springs,  gushing  out 
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a  foot  in  breadth  and  several  inches  deep,  directly  from  the  hill-side.  At 
noon  we  baited  at  the  last  main  fork  of  the  creek,  at  an  elevation  of  7,800 
feet,  and  in  latitude,  by  observation,  41<>  39'  45";  and  in  the  afternoon  con- 
tinued on  the  same  excellent  road,  up  the  left  or  northern  fork  of  the 
stream,  towards  its  head,  in  a  pass  which  the  barometer  placed  at  8,230  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  is  a  connecting  ridge  between  the  Utah  or  Bear  river 
mountains,  and  the  Wind  river  chain  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  separating 
(he  waters  of  the  gulf  of  Cahfornia  on  the  east,  and  those  on  the  west  be- 
longing more  directly  to  the  Pucific,  from  a  vast  interior  basin  whose  rivers 
are  collected  into  numerous  lakes  having  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  F'rom  the 
summit  of  this  pass,  the  highest  which  the  road  crosses  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  western  ocean,  our  view  was  over  a  very  mountainous  region^ 
whose  rugged  appearance  was  greatly  increased  by  the  smoky  weather, 
through  which  the  broken  ridges  were  dark  and  dimly  seen.  The  ascent 
to  the  summit  of  the  gap  was  occasionally  steeper  than  the  national  roadia 
the  AUeghanies ;  and  the  descent,  by  way  of  a  spur  on  the  western  side,  is 
rather  precipitous,  but  the  pass  may  still  be  called  a  good  one.  Some 
thickets  of  willow  in  the  hollows  below  deceived  us  into  the  expectation  of 
finding  a  camp  at  our  usual  hour  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  but  we  found 
them  without  water,  and  continued  down  a  ravine,  and  encamped  about 
dark  at  a  place  where  the  springs  again  began  to  make  their  appearancei 
but  where  our  animals  fared  badly ;  the  stock  of  the  emigrants  having 
razed  the  grass  as  completely  as  if  we  were  again  in  the  midst  of  the 
buffalo. 

August  21. — An  hour's  travel  this  morning  brought  us  into  the  fertile 
and  picturesque  valley  of  Bear  river,  the  principal  tributnry  to  tfie  Great 
Salt  lake.  The  stream  is  here  200  feet  wide,  fringed  with  willows,  and 
occasional  groups  of  hawthorns.  We  were  now  entering  a  region  which 
for  us  possessed  a  strange  and  extraordinary  interest.  We  were  upon  the 
waters  of  the  famous  lake  which  forms  a  salient  point  among  the  remarka- 
ble geographical  features  of  the  country,  and  around  which  the  vague  and 
superstitious  accounts  of  the  trappers  had  thrown  a  delightful  otecurityi 
which  we  anticipated  pleasure  in  dispelling,  but  which,  in  the  mean  titm^ 
left  a  crowded  field  for  the  exercise  of  our  imagination. 

In  our  occasional  conversations  with  the  few  old  hunters  who  had  visited 
the  region,  it  had  been  a  subject  of  frequent  speculation  ;  and  the  wonders 
which  they  related  were  not  the  less  agreeable  because  they  were  highly 
exaggerated  and  impossible. 

Hitherto  this  lake  had  been  seen  only  by  trappers  who  were  wandering 
through  the  country  in  search  of  new  beaver  streams,  caring  very  little  for 
geography;  its  islands  had  never  been  visited ;  and  none  were  to  be  found  wha 
had  entirely  made  the  circuit  of  its  shores;  and  no  instrumental  observations, 
or  geographical  survey  of  any  description,  had  ever  been  made  anywhere 
in  the  neighboring  region.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  it  had  no  visible 
outlet ;  but  among  the  trappers,  including  those  in  my  own  camp,  were 
many  who  believ^  that  somewhere  on  its  surface  was  a  terrible  whirlpool^ 
through  which  its  waters  found  their  way  to  the  ocean  by  some  subterra^ 
nean  communication.  All  these  things  had  made  a  frequent  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  our  desultory  conversations  around  the  fires  at  ni^ht;  and  royowa 
mind  had  become  tolerably  well  filled  with  their  indefinite  pictures,  and 
insensibly  colored  with  their  romantic  descriptions,  which,  in  the  pleasure 
of  excitement,  1  was  well  disposed  to  believe,  and  half  expected  to  realize. 
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Where  we  descended  into  this  beautiful  valley,  it  is  three  to  four  miles  in 
breadih,  perfectly  level,  and  bounded  by  mountainous  ridges,  one  above 
another,  rising  suddenly  from  the  plain. 

Annexed  is  a  map  of  that  portion  of  the  river  along  which  passes  the  emi- 
grant road.  In  its  character  of  level  bottoms,  enclosed  between  abrupt 
fountains,  it  presents  a  type  of  the  streams  of  this  region. 

We  continued  onr  road  down  the  river,  and  at  night  encamped  with  a 
family  of  emigrants — two  men,  women,  and  several  children  —who  appeared 
to  be  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  great  caravan.  I  was  struck  with  the  fine 
appearance  of  their  cattle,  some  six  or  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  which  really 
looked  as  well  as  if  tliey  had  been  all  the  summer  at  work  on  some  good 
farm.  It  was  strange  to  see  onu  small  family  travelling  along  through  sucli 
a  counti|^%  so  remote  from  civilization.  Some  nine  years  since,  such  a 
security  might  have  been  a  fatal  one  ;  but  since  their  disastrous  defeats  in 
the  country  a  little  north,  the  Blackfeet  have  ceased  to  visit  these  waters. 
Indians,  however,  are  very  uncertain  in  their  localities ;  and  the  friendly 
feelings,  also,  of  those  now  inhabitin^j  it  may  be  changed. 

According  to  barometrical  observation  at  noon,  the  elevation  of  the  valley 
was  6,4()f)  feet  above  the  sea  ;  and  our  encampment  at  night  in  latitude 
42^  03'  4?/',  and  longitude  111°  10'  53',  by  observation— the  day's  journey 
Laving  been  26  miles.  This  encampment  was  therefore  within  the  territo- 
rial limit  of  the  United  States  ;  our  travelling,  from  the  time  we  entered  the 
▼alley  of  the  Green  river,  on  the  15th  of  August,  having  been  to  the  south 
of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  consequently  on  Mexican  territory ; 
and  this  is  the  route  all  the  emigrants  now  travel  to  Oregon. 

The  temperature  at  sunset  was  65° ;  and  at  evening  there  was  a  distant 
thunder  storm,  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  north. 

Antelope  and  elk  were  seen  during  the  day  on  the  opposite  prairie ;  and 
there  were  ducks  and  geese  in  the  river. 

The  next  morning,  in  about  three  miles  from  onr  encampment,  we  reach- 
ed Smith's  fork,  a  stream  of  clear  water,  about  50  feet  in  breadth.  It  is 
timbered  with  coitonwood,  willow,  and  aspen,  and  makes  a  beautiful  de- 
bouchement  through  a  pass  about  600  yards  wide,  between  remarkable 
mountain  hills,  rising  abruptly  on  either  side,  and  forming  gigantic  columns 
to  the  gate  by  which  it  enters  Bear  river  valley.  The  bottoms,  which  below 
Smith's  fork  had  been  two  miles  wide,  narrowed,  as  we  advanced,  to  a  ^ap 
600  yards  wide ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  we  had  a  winding 
route,  the  river  making  very  sharp  and  sudden  bends,  the  mountains  steep 
and  rocky,  and  the  valley  occasionally  so  narrow  as  only  to  leave  space  for 
a  passage  through. 

We  made  our  halt  at  noon  in  a  fertile  bottom,  where  the  common  blua 
flax  was  growing  abundantly,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Thomas's 
fork,  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  river. 

Crossing,  in  the  afternoon,  the  point  of  a  narrow  spur,  we  descended  into 
a  beautiful  bottom,  formed  by  a  lateral  valley,  which  presented  a  picture 
of  home  beauty  that  went  directly  to  our  hearts.  The  edge  of  the  wood, 
for  several  miles  along  the  river,  was  dotted  with  the  white  covers  of  emi- 
grant wagons,  collected  in  groups  at  different  camps,  where  the  smokes 
were  rising  lazily  from  the  fires,  around  which  the  women  were  occupied 
ia  preparing  the  evening  meal,  and  the  children  playing  in  the  grass ;  and 
berds  of  catde  grazing  about  in  the  bottom,  had  an  air  of  quiet  security, 
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and  civilized  comfort,  that  made  a  rare  sight  for  the  traveller  in  snch  a  re- 
mote wilderness. 

In  common  with  all  the  emigration,  they  had  been  reposing  for  several 
days  in  this  delightful  valley,  in  order  to  recrait  their  animals  on  its  luxuri- 
ant pasturage  atter  their  lon^  journey,  and  prepare  them  for  the  hard  trave 
along  the  comparatively  sterile  banks  of  the  Upper  Columbia.  At  the  lower 
end  of  this  extensive  bottom,  the  river  passes  through  an  open  canon 
where  there  were  high  vertical  rocks  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  road  here 
turns  up  a  broad  valley  to  the  right.  It  was  already  near  sunset;  but, 
hoping  to  reach  the  river  again  before  night,  we  continued  our  march  along 
the  valley,  finding  the  road  tolerably  good,  until  we  arrived  at  a  point  where 
it  crosses  the  ridge  by  an  ascent  of  a  mile  in  length,  which  was  so  very 
steep  and  difficult  for  the  gun  and  carriage,  that  we  did  not  reach  tt^e  sum- 
mit until  dark. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  descend  into  the  valley  for  water  and  grass 
and  we  were  obliged  to  grope  our  way  in  the  darkness  down  a  very  steep, 
bad  mountain,  reaching  the  river  at  about  10  o'clock.  It  was  late  before 
our  animals  were  gathered  into  camp,  several  of  those  which  were  very 
weak  being  necessarily  left  to  pass  the  night  on  the  ridge ;  and  we  sat  down 
again  to  a  midnight  supper.  The  road,  in  the  morning,  presented  an  ani- 
mated appearance.  We  found  that  we  had  encamped  near  a  large  party  of 
emigrants,  and  a  few  miles  below  another  body  was  already  in  motion. 
Here  the  valley  had  resumed  its  usual  breadth,  and  the  river  swept  off 
along  the  mountains  on  the  western  side,  the  road  continuing  directly  on. 

In  about  an  hour's  travel  we  met  several  Shoshonee  Indians,  who  in- 
formed us  that  they  belonged  to  a  large  village  which  had  just  come  into 
the  valley  from  the  mountain  to  the  westward,  where  they  had  been  hunt- 
ing antelope,  and  gathering  service  berries.  Glad  at  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  one  of  their  villages,  and  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  from  them  a 
few  horses,  I  turned  immediately  off  into  the  plain  towards  their  encamp- 
ment, which  was  situated  on  a  small  stream  near  the  river. 

We  had  approached  within  something  more  than  a  mile  of  the  village, 
when  suddenly  a  single  horseman  emerged  from  it  at  full  speed,  followed 
by  another,  and  another,  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  then  party  after  party 
poured  into  the  plain,  until,  when  the  foremost  rider  reached  us,  all  the 
whole  intervening  plain  was  occupied  by  a  mass  of  horsemen,  which 
came  charging  down  upon  us  with  guns  and  naked  swords,  lances,  and 
bows  and  arrows — Indians  entirely  naked,  and  warriors  fully  dressed  for 
war,  with  the  long  red  streamers  of  their  war  bonnets  reaching  nearly  to  the 
ground — all  mingled  together  in  the  bravery  of  savage  warfare.  They  had 
been  thrown  into  a  sudden  tumult  by  the  appearance  of  our  flag,  which, 
among  these  people,  is  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  hostility ;  it  being  usually 
borne  by  the  Sioux,  and  the  neighboring  mountain  Indians,  when  they 
come  here  lo  war ;  and  we  had  accordingly  been  mistaken  for  a  body  of 
their  enemies.  A  few  words  from  tlie  chief  quieted  the  excitement;  and 
the  whole  band,  increasing  every  moment  in  number,  escorted  us  to  their 
encampment,  where  the  chief  pointed  out  a  place  for  us  to  encamp  near  his 
own  lodge,  and  made  known  our  purpose  in  visiting  the  village.  In  a  very 
short  lime  we  purchased  eight  horses,  for  which  we  gave  in  exchange 
blankets,  red  and  blue  cloth,  beads,  knives,  and  tobacco,  and  the  usual  other 
articles  of  Indian  traffic.     We  obtained  from  them  also  a  considerable  quan- 
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tity  of  berries  of  different  kinds,  among  which  service  berries  were  the  most 
abundant;  and  several  kinds  of  roots  and  seeds,  which  we  could  eat  with 
pfleasure,  as  any  kind  of  vegetable  food  was  gratifying  to  us.  I  ate  here,  for 
the  first  time,  the  kooyah^  or  tobacco  rooty  (Valeriana  edulisy)  the  principal 
edible  root  among  the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  upper  waters  of  the  streams 
on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains.  It  has  a  very  strong  and  remarkably 
peculiar  taste  and  odor,  which  I  can  compare  to  no  other  vegetable  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and  which  to  some  persons  is  extremely  offensive.  It 
was  characterized  by  Mr.  Preuss  as  the  most  horrid  food  he  had  ever  put  in 
his  mouth ;  and  when,  in  the  evening  one  of  the  chiefs  sent  his  wife  to  me 
with  a  portion  which  she  had  prepared  as  a  delicacy  to  regale  us,  the  odor 
immediately  drove  him  out  of  the  lodge ;  and  frequently  afterwards  he  used 
to  beg  Aat  when  those  who  liked  it  had  taken  what  they  desired,  it  might 
be  sent^way.  To  others,  however,  the  taste  is  rather  an  agreeable  one, 
and  I  was  afterwards  always  glad  when  it  formed  an  addition  to  our  scanty 
meals.  It  is  full  of  nutriment;  and  in  its  unprepared  state  is  said  by  the 
Indians  to  have  very  strong  poisonous  qualities,  of  which  it  is  deprived  by 
a  peculiar  process,  being  baked  in  the  ground  for  about  two  days. 

The  morning  of  the  24th  was  disagreeably  cool,  with  an  easterly  wind 
and  very  smoky  weather.  We  made  a  late  start  from  the  village,  and,  re- 
gaining  the  road,  (on  which,  during  all  the  day,  were  scattered  the  emigrant 
wagons,)  we  continued  on  down  the  valley  of  the  river,  bordered  by  high 
and  mountainous  hills,  on  which  fires  are  seen  at  the  summit.  The  soil 
appears  generally  good,  although,  with  the  grasses,  many  of  the  plants  are 
dried  up,  probably  on  account  of  the  great  heat  and  want  of  rain.  The 
common  blue  flax  of  cultivation,  now  almost  entirely  in  seed — only  a  scat- 
tered flower  here  and  there  remaining — is  the  most  characteristic  plant  of 
the  Bear  river  valley.  When  we  encamped  at  night  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  it  was  growing  as  in  a  sown  field.  We  had  travelled  during  the 
day  22  miles,  encamping  in  latitude  (by  observation)  42^  36'  56",  chrono- 
metric  longitude  II r  42'  06". 

In  our  neighborhood,  the  mountains  appeared  extremely  ragged,  giving 
still  greater  value  to  this  beautiful  natural  pass. 

August  25. — This  was  a  cloudless  but  smoky  autumn  morning,  with  a 
cold  wind  from  the  SE.,  and  a  temperature  of  45^  at  sunrise.  In  a  few 
miles  I  noticed,  where  a  little  stream  crossed  the  road,  fragments  of  scoria- 
ted  basalt  scattered  about — the  first  volcanic  rock  we  had  seen,  and  which 
now  became  a  characteristic  rock  along  our  future  road.  In  about  six 
miles' travel  from  our  encampment,  we  reached  one  of  the  points  in  our 
jonrney  to  which  we  had  always  looked  forward  with  great  interest — the 
famous  Beer  springs.  The  sketch  annexed  will  aid  in  fixing  your  ideas 
of  the  place,  which  is  a  basin  of  mineral  waters  enclosed  by  the  mountains, 
which  sweep  around  a  circular  bend  of  Bear  river,  here  at  its  most  north- 
ern point,  and  which  from  a  northern,  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  acquires 
a  southern  direction  towards  the  Great  Salt  lake.  A  pretty  little  stream 
of  clear  water  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  basin  from  an  open  valley  in  the 
mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  bottom,  discharges  into  Bear  river. 
Crossing  this  stream,  we  descended  a  mile  below,  and  made  our  encamp- 
ment in  a  grove  of  cedar  immediately  at  the  Beer  springs,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  effervescing  gas  and  acid  taste,  have  received  their  name  from 
the  voyageurs  and  trappers  of  the  country,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  rude. 
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and  hard  lives,  are  fond  of  finding  some  fancied  resemblance  lo  the  luxuries 
they  Varely  have  the  fortune  to  enjoy. 

Although  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  expectations  which  various  de-  • 
scriptions  had  led  me  lo  form  of  unusual  beauty  of  situation  and  scenery, 
I  found  it  altogether  a  place  of  very  great  interest;  and  a  traveller  for  the 
first  time  in  a  volcanic  region  remains  in  a  constant  excitement,  and  at 
every  step  is  arrested  by  something  remarkable  and  new.  There  is  a  con- 
fusion of  interesting  objects  gathered  together  in  a  small  space.  Around 
the  place  of  encampment  the  Beer  springs  were  numerous ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  could  ascertain,  were  entirely  confined  to  that  locality  in  the  bottom.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river,  in  front,  for  a  space  of  several  hundred  yards,  they 
were  very  abundant;  the  effervescing  gas  rising  up  and  agitating  the  water 
in  countless  bubbling  columns.  In  the  vicinity  round  about  were  nua|rou8 
springs  of  an  entirely  difl!erent  and  equally  marked  mineral  charactejW  In  a 
rather  picturesque  spot,  about  1,300  yards  below  our  encampment,  and  im- 
mediaUily  on  the  river  bank,  is  the  most  remarkable  spring  of  the  place. 
In  an  opening  on  the  rock,  a  white  column  of  scattered  water  is  thrown  up, 
in  form  like  ajet-aPeaUj  to  a  variable  height  of  about  three  feet,  and,  though 
it  is  maintained  in  a  constant  supply,  its  greatest  height  is  attained  only  at 
regular  intervals,  according  to  the  action  of  the  force  below.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  subterranean  noise,  which,  together  with  the  motion  of  the 
water,  makes  very  mucii  the  impression  of  a  steamboat  in  motion;  and, 
without  knowing  that  it  had  been  already  previously  so  ct^Ued,  we  gave  to 
it  the  name  of  the  Steamboat  spring.  The  rock  through  which  it  is  forced 
is  slightly  raised  in  a  convex  manner,  and  gathered  at  the  opening  into  an 
urn-mouthed  form,  and  is  evidently  formed  by  continued  deposition  from 
the  water,  and  colored  bright  red  by  oxide  of  iron.  An  analysis  of  this^ 
deposited  rock,  which  I  subjoin,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  properties 
of  the  water,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Beer  springs,  is  the  mineral 
water  of  the  place.*  It  is  a  hot  spring,  and  the  water  has  a  pungent  and 
disagreeable  metallic  taste,  leaving  a  burning  effect  on  the  tongue.  Within 
perhaps  two  yards  of  the  jet-cPeau  is  a  small  hole  of  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, through  which,  at  regular  intervals,  escapes  a  blast  of  hot  air  with  a 
light  wreath  of  smoke,  accompanied  by  a  regular  noise.  This  hole  had 
been  noticed  by  Doctor  Wislizenus,  a  gentleman  who  several  years  since 
passed  by  this  place,  and  who  remarked,  with  very  nice  observation,  that 
smelling  the  gas  which  issued  from  the  orifice  produced  a  sensation  of  gid- 
diness and  nausea.  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  repeated  the  observation,  and 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  its  correctness,  that  we  did  not  find  it  pleasant  to 
continue  the  experiment,  as  the  sensation  of  giddiness  which  it  produced 
was  certainly  strong  and  decided.  A  huge  emigrant  wagon,  with  a  large 
and  diversified  family,  had  overtaken  ns  and  halted  to  noon  at  our  encamp- 
ment; and,  while  we  were  sitting  at  the  spring,  a  band  of  boys  and  girls, 


*  ANALYSIS. 

Carbonate  of  lime     -..-....    92.{>5 

Cartwnate  of  magnesia         -  -  -  -  -  -  -     0.42 

Oxide  of  iron  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -105 

Silica  ) 

Alumina  ^.  -..----      5.9H 

Water  and  loas) 

100.00 
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witii  two  or  three  young  ni€n,  came  up,  one  of  whom  I  asked  to  stoop 
down  and  smell  the  gas,  desirous  to  satisfy  myself  further  of  its  effects.  But 
his  natural  caution  had  been  awakened  by  the  singular  and  suspicious 
features  of  the  place,  and  he  declined  my  proposal  decidedly,  and  with  a 
iew  indistinct  remarks  about  the  devil,  whom  he  seemed  to  consider  the  ge- 
nius locL  The  ceaseless  motion  and  the  play  of  the  fountain,  the  red  rock, 
and  the  green  trees  near,  make  this  a  picturesque  spot. 

A  short  distance  above  the  spring,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  same  spur,  is  a 
Tery  remarkable  yellow-colored  rock,  soft  and  friable,  consisting  principally 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,  of  regular  structure,  which  is  prob- 
ably a  fossil  coral.  The  rocky  bank  along  the  shore  between  the  Steam- 
boat spring  and  our  encampment,  along  which  is  dispersed  the  water  from 
the  hills,  i|kComposed  entirely  of  strata  of  a  calcareous  iufa^  with  the  re- 
mains of  inoss  and  reed  like  grasses^  which  is  probably  the  formation  of 
springs.  The  Beer  or  Soda  sprhtgs,  which  have  given  name  to  this  locality, 
are  agreeable,  but  less  highly  flavored  than  the  Boiling  springs  at  the  foot 
of  Pike's  peak,  which  are  of  the  same  character.  They  are  very  numerous, 
and  half  hidden  by  tufts  of  grass,  which  we  amused  ourselves  in  removing 
and  searching  about  for  more  highly  impregnated  springs.  They  are  some 
of  them  deep  and  of  various  sizes — sometimes  several  yards  in  diameter, 
and  kept  in  constant  motion  by  columns  of  escaping  gas.  By  analysis,  one 
quart  of  the  water  contains  as  follows  : 

Grains. 

Sulphate  of  magtiesia  -            -            -            -            -            -  12.10 

Sulphate  of  lime  -            -             -             -             -            -  2.12 

Carbonate  of  lime  ......  3.86 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  -.--..  3.22 

Chloride  of  calcium  -            -                         -            -            -  1.33 

Chloride  of  magnesium  -            -            -            -            -            -  1.12 

Chloride  of  sodium  ......  2.24 

Vegetable  extractive  matter,  &c.    -----  0.85 

26.84 


The  carbonic  acid,  originally  contained  in  the  water,  had  mainly  escaped 
before  it  was  subjected  to  analysis ;  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  afternoon  I  wandered  about  among  the  cedars,  which  occupy  the 
. .  greater  part  of  the  bottom  towards  the  mountains.  The  soil  here  has  a  dry 
[  and  calcined  appearance ;  in  some  places,  the  open  grounds  arc  covered 
with  saline  efflorescences,  and  there  are  a  number  of  regularly  shaped  and 
Tery  remarkable  hills,  which  are  formed  of  a  succession  of  convex  strata 
that  have  been  deposited  by  the  waters  of  extinct  springs,  the  orifices  of 
which  are  found  on  their  summits,  some  of  them  having  the  form  of  fun- 
nel-shaped cones.  Others  of  these  remarkably  shaped  hills  are  of  a  red- 
colored  earth,  entirely  bare,  and  composed  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  oxide  of  iron,  formed  in  the  same  manner.  Walking  near  one  of 
them,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  springs  were  dry,  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted by  an  underground  noise,  around  which  I  circled  repeatedly,  until 
I  found  the  spot  from  beneath  which  it  caipe ;  and,  removing  the  red  earth , 
•discovered  a  hidden  spring,  which  was  bojling  up  from  &low,  with  the 
iKime  disagreeable  metallic  taste  as  the  Steamboat  spring.    Continuing  up 
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the  bottom,  Rnd  crossing  the  little  stream  which  has  been  already  mentioned, 
I  visited  several  remarkable  red  and  white  hills,  which  had  attracted  nay 
attention  from  the  road  in  the  morning.  These  are  immediately  upon  the 
stream,  and,  like  those  already  mentioned,  are  formed  by  the  deposition  of 
snccessive  strata  from  the  springs.  On  their  summits,  the  orifices  through 
which  the  waters  had  been  discharged  were  so  large  that  they  resembled 
miniature  craters,  being  some  of  them  several  feet  in  diameter,  circular,  and 
regularly  formed  as  if  by  art.  At  a  former  time,  when  these  dried-up  foun- 
tains were  all  in  motion,  they  must  have  made  a  beautiful  display  on  a 
grand  scale ;  and  nearly  all  this  basin  appears  to  me  to  have  been  formed 
under  their  action,  and  should  be  called  the  place  of  fountains.  At  the 
foot  of  one  of  these  hills,  or  rather  on  its  side  near  the  base,  are  several  of 
these  small  limestone  columns,  about  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the^ase,  and 
tapering  upwards  to  a  height  of  three  or  four  feet;  and  on  the  summit  the 
water  is  boiling  up  and  bubbling  over,  constantly  addit)g  to  the  height  of 
the  little  obelisks.  In  some,  the  water  only  boils  up,  no  longer  overflowing, 
and  has  here  the  same  taste  as  at  the  Steamboat  sprint.  The  observer  wnl 
remark  a  gradual  subsidence  in  the  water,  which  formerly  supplied  the 
fountains,  as  on  all  the  summits  of  the  hills  the  springs  are  now  dry,  and 
are  found  only  low  down  upon  their  sides,  or  on  the  surrounding  plain. 

A  little  higher  up  the  creek,  its  banks  are  formed  by  strata  of  a  very 
heavy  and  hard  scoriaceous  basalt,  having  a  bright  metallic  lustre  when 
broken.  The  mountains  overlooking  the  plain  are  of  an  entirely  different 
geological  character.  Continuing  on,  I  walked  to  the  summit  of  one  of 
them,  where  the  principal  rock  was  a  granular  quartz.  Descending  the 
nxnintains,  and  returning  towards  the  camp  along  the  base  of  the  ridge 
which  skirts  the  plain,  I  found  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  spur,  and  issuing 
from  a  compact  rock  of  a  dark-blue  color,  a  great  number  of  springs  hav- 
ing the  same  pungent  and  disagreeably  metallic  taste  already  mentioned, 
the  water  of  which  was  collected  into  a  very  remarkable  basin,  whose  sin- 
gularity, perhaps,  made  it  appear  to  me  very  beautiful.  It  is  large — 
perhaps  fifty  yards  in  circumference  ;  and  in  it  the  water  is  contained  at 
an  elevation  of  several  feet  above  the  surrounding  ground  by  a  wall  of  cal- 
careous /w/a,  composed  principally  of  the  remains  of  mosses,  three  or  four, 
and  sometimes  ten  feet  high.  The  water  within  is  very  clear  and  pure, 
and  three  or  four  feet  deep,  where  it  could  be  conveniently  measured  near 
the  wall ;  and,  at  a  considerably  lower  level,  is  another  pond  or  basin  of  very 
clear  water,  and  apparently  of  considerable  depth,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
the  gas  was  escaping  in  bubbling  columns  at  many  places.  This  water 
was  collected  into  a  small  stream,  which,  in  a  few  hundred  yards,  sank  un- 
der ground,  reappearing  among  the  rocks  between  the  two  great  springs 
near  the  river,  which  it  enterecl  by  a  little  fall. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  I  sat  out  on  my  return  to  the  camp,  and,  crossing 
in  the  way  a  large  field  of  a  salt  that  was  several  inches  deep,  found  on  my 
arrival  that  our  emigrant  friends,  who  had  been  encamped  in  company  with 
us,  had  resumed  their  journey,  and  the  road  had  again  assumed  its  solitary 
character.  The  temperature  of  the  largest  of  the  Beer  springs  at  our  en- 
campment was  65°  at  sunset,  that  of  the  air  being  62.5°.  Our  barometric 
observation  gave  5,840  feet  for  the  elevation  above  the  gulf,  being  about  6tK) 
feet  lower  than  the  Boiling  springs,  which  are  of  a  similar  nature,  at  the  foot 
of  Pike's  peak.  The  astronomical  observations  gave  for  our  latitude  42^^ 
39'  67",  and  UP  46'  00"  for  the  longitude.    The  night  was  very  still  and 
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cloudless,  and  I  sat  up  for  an  observation  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter, 
the  emersion  of  which  took  place  about  midnight;  but  fell  asleep  at  the 
telescope,  awaking  just  a  few  minutes  after  the  appearance  of  the  star. 

The  morning  of  the  26th  was  calm,  and  the  sky  without  clouds,  but 
smoky ;  and  the  temperature  at  sunrise  28.5^.  At  the  same  time,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  large  Beer  spring,  where  we  were  encamped,  was  56®;  that 
of  the  Steamboat  spring  87®;  and  that  of  the  steam  hole,  near  it,  81.5®.  In 
the  course  of  the  morning,  the  last  wagons  of  the  emigration  passed  by, 
and  we  were  again  left  in  our  place,  in  the  rear. 

Remaining  in  camp  lantil  nearly  11  o'clock,  we  travelled  a  short  distance 
down  the  river,  and  halted  to  noon  on  the  bank,  at  a  point  where  the  road 
quits  the  valley  of  Bear  river,  and,  crossing  a  ridge  which  divides  the  Great 
Basin  from  the  Pacific  waters,  reaches  Fort  Hall,  by  way  of  the  Portneuf 
river,  in  a  distance  of  probably  fifty  miles,  or  two  and  a  half  days*  journey 
for  wagons.  An  examination  of  the  great  lake  which  is  the  outlet  of  this 
river,  and  the  principal  feature  of  geographical  interest  in  the  basin,  was 
one  of  the  mam  objects  contemplated  m  the  general  plan  of  our  survey; 
and  I  accordingly  determined  at  this  place  to  leave  the  road,  and,  after 
having  completed  a  reconnoissance  of  the  lake,  regain  it  subsequently  at 
Fort  Uall.  But  our  little  stock  of  provisions  had  again  become  extremely 
low ;  we  had  only  dried  meat  sufficient  for  one  meal,  and  our  supply  of 
fiour  and  other  comforts  was  entirely  exhausted.  I  therefore  immediately- 
despatched  one  of  the  party,  Henry  I^e,  with  a  note  to  Carson,  at  Fort 
Hall,  directing  him  to  load  a  pack-horse  with  whatever  could  be  obtained 
there  in  the  way  of  provisions,  and  endeavor  to  overtake  me  on  the  river. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  had  picked  up  along  the  road  two  tolerably  well- 
grown  calves,  which  would  have  become  food  for  wolves,  and  which  had 
probably  been  left  by  some  of  the  earlier  emigrants,  none  of  those  we  had 
met  having  made  any  claim  to  them ;  and  on  these  I  mainly  relied  for  sup- 
port during  our  circuit  to  the  lake. 

In  sweeping  around  the  point  of  the  mountain  which  runs  down  into 
the  bend,  the  river  here  passes  between  perpendicular  walls  of  basalt, 
which  always  fix  the  attention,  from  the  regular  form  in  which  it  occurs, 
and  its  perfect  distinctness  from  the  surrounding  rocks  among  which  it 
has  been  placed.  The  mountain,  which  is  rugged  and  steep,  and,  by  our 
measurement,  1,400  feet  above  the  river  directly  opposite  the  place  of  our 
halt,  is  called  the  ISheep  rock — probably  because  a  flock  of  the  common 
mountain  sheep  (ovis  montana)  had  been  seen  on  the  craggy  point. 

As  we  were  about  resuming  our  march  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  attracted 
by  the  singular  appearance  of  an  isolated  hill  with  a  concave  summit,  in 
the  plain,  about  two  miles  from  the  river,  and  turned  ofi*  towards  it,  while 
the  camp  proceeded  on  its  way  to  the  southward  in  search  of  the  lake.  I 
found  the  thin  and  stony  soil  of  the  plain  entirely  underlaid  by  the  basalt 
which  forms  the  river  walls ;  and  when  I  reached  the  neighborhood  of  the 
hill,  the  surface  of  the  plain  was  rent  into  frequent  fissures  and  chasms  of 
the  same  scoriated  volcanic  rock,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  deep,  but  which 
there  was  not  sufficient  light  to  penetrate  entirely,  and  which  I  had  not 
time  to  descend.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  I  found  that  it  term- 
inated in  a  very  perfect  crater,  of  an  oval,  or  nearly  circular  form,  360 
paces  in  circumference,  and  60  feet  at  the  greatest  depth.  The  walls, 
which  were  perfectly  vertical,  and  disposed  like  masonry  in  a  very  regular 
manner,  were  composed  of  a  brown  colored  scoriaceous  lava,  evidently 
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the  prcxluction  of  a  modern  volcano,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  the 
lighter  scoriaceous  lavas  of  Mount  iEtna,  Vesuvius,  and  other  volcanoes. 
The  faces  of  the  walls  were  reddened  and  glazed  by  the  fire,  in  which  they 
had  been  inelted,  and  which  had  left  them  contorted  and  twisted  by  its 
violent  action. 

Our  route  during  the  afternoon  was  a  little  rough,  being  (in  the  direction 
vre  had  taken)  over  a  volcanic  plain,  where  our  progress  was  sometimes 
obstructed  by  fissures,  and  black  beds  composed  of  fragments  of  the  rock. 
On  both  sides,  the  mountains  appeared  very  broken,  but  tolerably  well 
timbered. 

August  26. — Crossing  a  point  of  ridge  which  makes  in  to  the  river,  we 
fell  upon  it  again  before  sunset,  and  encamped  on  the  right  bank,  opposite 
to  the  encampment  of  three  lodges  of  Snake  Indians.  They  visited  us 
durin<r  the  evening,  and  we  obtained  from  them  a  small  quantity  of  roots 
of  different  kinds,  in  exchange  for  goods.  Among  them  was  a  sweet  root 
of  very  pleasant  flavor,  having  somewhat  the  taste  of  preserved  quince. 
lUy  endeavors  to  become  acquainted  with  the  plants  which  furnish  to  the 
Indians  a  portion  of  their  support,  were  only  gradually  successful,  and  af- 
ter long  and  persevering  attention  ;  and  even  after  obtaining,  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  preserving  them  until  they  could  be  satisfactorily  determined.  In 
this  portion  of  the  journey,  I  found  this  particular  root  cut  up  into  such 
smM  pieces,  that  it  was  only  to  be  identified  by  its  taste,  when  the  bulb  was 
met  with  in  a  perfect  form  among  the  Indians  lower  down  on  the  Columbiai 
among  whom  it  is  the  highly  celebrated  kamas.  It  was  long  afterwards, 
on  our  return  through  Upper  California,  that  I  found  the  plant  itself  in 
bloom,  which  I  supposed  to  furnish  the  kamas  root,  {camassxa  esculenia.) 
The  root  diet  had  a  rather  mournful  effect  at  the  commencement,  and  one 
of  the  calves  was  killed  this  evening  for  food.  The  animals  fared  well  on 
rushes. 

August  27. — The  morning  was  cloudy,  with  appearance  of  rain,  and 
the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  29^.  Making  an  unusually  early  start,  we 
crossed  the  river  at  a  good  ford ;  and,  following  for  about  three  hours  a  trail 
which  led  along  the  bottom,  we  entered  a  labyrinth  of  hills  below  the  main 
ridge,  and  halted  to  noon  in  the  ravine  of  a  pretty  little  stream,  timbered 
with  Cottonwood  of  large  size,  ash-leaved  maple,  with  cherry  and  other 
shrubby  trees.  The  hazy  weather,  which  had  prevented  any  very  extended 
views  since  entering  the  Green  river  valley,  began  now  to  disappear.  There 
was  a  slight  rain  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  and  at  noon,  when  the  ther- 
mometer had  risen  to  79.6**,  we  had  a  bright  sun,  with  blue  sky  and  scat- 
tered cti7nu/i.  According  to  the  barometer,  our  halt  here  among  the  hills 
was  at  an  elevation  of  5,320  feet.  Crossing  a  dividing  ridge  in  the  after- 
noon, we  followed  down  another  little  Bear  river  tributary,  to  the  point 
where  it  emerged  on  an  open  green  flat  among  the  hills,  timbered  with 
^oves,  and  bordered  with  cane  thickets,  but  without  water.  A  pretty  little 
rivulet,  coming  out  of  the  hill  side,  and  overhung  by  tall  flowering  plants 
of  a  species  I  had  not  hitherto  seen,  furnished  us  with  a  good  camping- 
place.  The  evening  was  cloudy,  the  tempernture  at  sunset  69^,  and  the  ele- 
Tation  6,140  feet.  Among  the  plants  occurring  along  the  line  of  road  du- 
ring the  day,  epineties  des  prairies  (grindelia  squarrosa)  was  in  considera- 
ble abundance,  and  is  among  the  very  few  plants  remaining  in  bloom, — 
4be  whole  country  having  now  au  autumnal  appearance,  in  the  crisped  and 
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yellow  plants,  and  dried-up  grasses.  Many  cranes  were  seen  during  the 
day,  with  a  few  antelope,  very  shy  and  wild. 

August  28, — Daring  the  night  we  had  a  thunder-storm,  with  moderate 
rain,  which  has  made  the  air  this  morning  very  clear,  the  thermometer 
being  at  55<*.  Leaving  our  encampment  at  the  Cane  springs  and  quitting* 
the  trail  on  which  we  had  been  travelling,  and  which  would  probably  have 
afforded  us  a  good  road  to  the  lake,  we  crossed  some  very  deep  ravines,  and, 
in  about  an  hour's  travelling,  again  reached  the  river.  We  were  now  in  a 
valley  five  or  six  miles  wide,  between  mountain  ranges,  which,  about  thirty 
miles  below,  appeared  to  close  up  and  terminate  the  valley,  leaving  for  the 
river  only  a  very  narrow  pass,  or  canon,  behind  which  we  imagined  that 
we  should  find  the  broad  waters  of  the  lake.  We  made  the  usual  halt  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  clear  stream,  having  a  slightly  mineral  taste,  (perhaps 
of  salt,)  4,760  feet  above  the  gulf.  In  the  afternoon  we  climbed  a  very  steep 
sandy  hill ;  and,  after  a  slow  and  winding  day's  march  of  27  mile^,  en- 
camped at  a  slough  on  the  river.  There  were  great  qaantities  of  geese  and 
ducks,  of  which  only  a  few  were  shot;  the  Inaians  having  probably  made 
them  very  wild.  The  men  employed  themselves  in  fishing,  but  caught 
nothing.  A  skunk,  {mephitis  Americana.)  which  was  killed  in  the  after- 
noon, made  a  supper  for  one  of  the  messes.  The  river  is  bordered  occa- 
sionally with  fields  of  cane,  which  we  regarded  as  an  indication  of  our 
approach  to  a  lake  country.  We  had  frequent  showers  of  rain  during  the 
night,  with  thunder. 

August  29. — The  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  54*>,  with  air  from  the 
NW.,  and  dark  rainy  clouds  moving  on  the  horizon ;  rain-squalls  and 
bright  sunshine  by  intervals.  I  rode  ahead  with  Bisil  to  explore  the  coun- 
try, and,  continuing  about  three  miles  along  the  river,  turned  directly  off  on 
a  trail  running  towards  three  marked  gaps  in  the  bordering  range,  where 
the  mountains  appeared  cut  through  to  their  bases,  towards  which  the  river 
plain  rose  gradually.  Putting  our  horses  into  a  gallop  on  some  iresh  tracks 
which  showed  very  plainly  in  the  wet  path,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
small  party  of  Shoshonec  Indians,  who  hud  fallen  into  the  trail  from  the 
north.  We  could  only  communicate  by  signs  ;  but  they  made  us  under- 
stand that  the  road  through  the  chain  was  a  very  excellent  one,  leading 
into  a  broad  valley  which  ran  to  the  southward.  We  halted  to  noon  at  what 
may  be  called  the  gate  of  the  pass ;  on  either  side  of  which  were  huge 
mountains  of  rock,  between  which  stole  a  little  pure  water  stream,  with  a 
margin  just  sufiiciently  large  for  our  passage.  From  the  river,  the  plain  had 
gra(hially  risen  to  an  altitude  of  6,500  feet,  and,  by  meridian  observation^ 
the  latitude  of  the  entrance  was  42^. 

In  the  interval  of  our  usual  halt,  several  of  us  wandered  along  up  the 
stream  to  examine  the  pass  more  at  leisure.  Within  the  gate,  the  rocks 
receded  a  little  back,  leaving  a  very  narrow,  but  most  bc^nutiful  valley, 
through  which' the  little  stream  wound  its  way,  hidden  bydiff*Ment  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs— aspen,  maple,  willow,  cherry,  and  elder ;  a  fine  ver- 
dure of  smooth  short  grass  spread  over  the  remaining  space  to  the  hare 
sides  of  the  rocky  walls.  These  were  of  a  blue  limestone,  which  constitutes 
the  mountain  here;  and  opening  directly  on  the  grassy  bottom  were  several 
curious  caves,  which  appeared  to  be  inhabited  by  root  diggers.  On  one 
side  was  gathered  a  heap  of  leaves  for  a  bed,  and  they  were  dry,  open,  and 
pleasant.  On  the  roofs  of  the  caves  I  remarked  bituminous  exudations 
from  the  rock. 
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The  trail  was  an  excellent  one  for  pack-horses ;  but,  as  it  sometimes 
crossed  a  shelving:  point,  to  avoid  the  shrubbery  we  were  obliged  in  several 
places  to  open  a  road  for  the  carriage  through  the  wood.  A  squaw  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  five  or  six  dogs,  entered  the  pass  in  the  afternoon ;  but 
was  too  much  terrified  at  finding  herself  in  such  unexpected  company  to  make 
any  pause  for  conversation,  and  hurried  off  at  a  good  pace — being,  of  course, 
no  further  disturbed  than  by  an  accelerating  shout.  She  was  well  and 
showily  dressed,  and  was  probably  going  to  a  village  encamped  somewhere 
near,  and  evidently  did  not  belong  to  the  tribe  of  rooi-diggers.  We  had 
now  enti^red  a  country  inhabited  by  these  people ;  and  as  in  the  course  of 
our  voyage  we  shall  frequently  meet  with  them  in  various  stages  of  exist- 
ence, it  will  be  well  to  inform  you  that,  scattered  over  the  great  region 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  south  of  the  Great  Snake  river,  are  nu- 
merous Indians  whose  subsistence  is  almost  solely  derived  from  roots  and 
seeds,  and  such  small  animals  as  chance  and  great  good  fortune  sometimes 
bring  within  their  reach.  They  are  miserably  poor,  armed  only  with  bows 
and  arrows,  or  clubs ;  and,  as  the  country  tUey  infiabit  is  almost  destitute 
of  game,  they  have  no  means  of  obtaining  better  arms.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  region  just  mentioned,  they  live  generally  in  solitary  Atmities; 
and  farther  to  the  south,  they  are  gathered  together  in  villages,  lliose  who 
live  together  in  villages,  strengthened  by  association,  are  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  more  genial  and  richer  parts  of  the  country;  while  the  others 
are  driven  to  the  ruder  mountains,  and  to  the  more  inhospitable  parts  of  the 
country.  But  by  simply  observing,  in  accompanying  us  along  our  road, 
you  will  become  better  acquainted  with  these  people  than  we  could  make 
you  in  any  other  than  a  very  long  description,  and  you  will  ^nd  them  worthy 
of  your  interest. 

Roots,  seeds,  and  grass,  every  vegetable  that  affords  any  nourishment, 
and  every  living  animal  thing,  insect  or  worm,  they  eat  Nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  lower  animal  creation,  their  sole  employment  is  to  obtain  food ; 
and  they  are  constantly  occupied  in  a  struggle  to  support  existence. 

In  the  annexed  view,  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  Standing  rock— the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  puss,  where  a  huge  rock,  fallen  from  the 
cliffs  above,  and  standing  perpendicularly  near  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
presents  itself  like  a  watch-tower  in  the  pass.  It  will  give  you  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  scenery  in  this  country,  where  generally 
the  mountains  rise  abruptly  up  from  comparatively  unbroken  plains  and 
level  valleys  ;  but  it  will  entirely  fail  in  representing  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  this  delightful  place,  where  a  green  valley,  full  of  foliage  and  a  hundred 
yards  wide,  contrasts  with  naked'crags  that  spire  up  into  a  blue  line  of  pin- 
nacles 3,000  feet  above,  sometimes  crested  with  cedar  and  pine,  and  some- 
times rag^red  and  bare. 

The  detention  that  we  met  with  in  opening  the  road,  and  perhaps  a  wil- 
lingness to  linger  on  the  way,  made  the  afternoon's  travel  short ;  and  about 
two  miles  from  the  entrance  we  passed  through  another  gate,  and  en- 
camped on  the  stream  at  the  junction  of  a  little  fork  from  the  southward, 
around  which  the  mountains  stooped  more  gently  down,  forming  a  small 
open  cove. 

As  it  was  still  early  in  the  afternoon,  Basil  and  myself  in  one  direction, 
and  Mr.  Preuss  in  another,  set  out  to  explore  the  country,  and  ascended 
different  neighboring  peaks,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some  indications  of  the 
lake ;  ^ut  though  our  elevation  afforded  magnificent  views,  the  eye  ranging 
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over  a  tong  extent  6f  Bear  river,  wilh  the  broad  and  fertile  Cache  valley 
in  the  direction  of  our  search,  was  only  to  be  seen  a  bed  of  apparently 
impracticable  mountains.  Among  these,  the  trail  we  had  been  following 
turned  sharply  to  the  n#thward,  and  it  began  to  be  doubtful  if  it  would 
not  lead  us  away  from  the  object  of  our  destination  ;  but  I  nevertheless  de- 
termined to  keep  it,  in  the  belief  that  it  would  eventually  bring  us  right. 
A  squall  of  rain  drove  us  out  of  the  mountain,  and  it  was  late  %hen  we 
reached  the  camp.  The  evening  closed  in  with  frequent  showers  of  rain, 
with  some  lightning  and  thunder. 

August  30. — We  haH  constant  thunder-storms  during  the  night,  btit  in  the 
morning  the  clouds  were  sinking  to  the  horizon,  and  tlie  air'was  clear  and 
cold,  with  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  39°.  Elevation  by  barometer  5,580 
feet.  We  were  in  motion  early,  continuing  up  the  little  stream  without  en- 
countering any  ascent  whereta  horse  would  not  easily  gallop,  and,  crossing 
a  slight  dividing  ground  at  the  summit,  descended  upon  a  small  stream, 
along  which  we  continued  on  the  same  excellent  road.  In  riding  through 
the  pass,  numerous  cranes  were  seen  ;  and  prairie  hens,  or  grouse,  {bonasia 
umbellus^)  which  lately  had  been  rare,  were  very  abundant. 

This  little  affluent  brought  us  to  a  larger  stream,  down  which  we  travelled 
through  a  moileiopeii  bottom,  on  a  level  road,  where  heavily-latlen  wagons 
could  pass  without  obstacle.  The  hills  on  the  right  grew  lower,  and,  on 
entering  a  more  open  country,  we  discovered  a  Shoshonee  village ;  and  be- 
ing desirous  to  obtain  information,  and  purchase  from  them  some  roots  and 
berries,  we  halted  on  the  river,  which  was  lightly  wooded  with  cherry,  wil- 
low, maple,  service  berry,  and  aspen.  A  meridian  observation  of  the  sun, 
which  I  obtained  here,  gave  42°  14'  22*^  for  our  latitude,  and  the  barometer 
indicated  a  height  of  5,170  feet.  A  number  of  Indians  came  immediately 
over  to  visit  us,  and  several  men  were  sent  to  the  village  with  goods,  tobacco, 
knives,  cloth,  vermilion,  and  the  usual  trinkets,  to  exchange  for  provisions. 
But  they  had  no  game  of  any  kind ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  any  roots 
from  them,  as  they  were  miserably  poor,  and  had  but  little  to  spare  from 
their  winter  stock  of  provisions.  Several  of  the  Indians  drew  aside  their 
blankets,  showing  me  their  lean  and  bony  figures ;  and  I  would  not  any 
longer  tempt  them  with  a  display  of  our  merchandise  to  part  with  their 
wretched  subsistence,  when  they  gave  as  a  reason  that  it  would  expose 
them  to  temporary  starvation.  A  great  portion  of  the  region  inhabited  by 
this  nation  formerly  abounded  in  game ;  the  bufialo  ranging  about  in  herds, 
as  we  had  found  them  on  the  eastern  waters,  and  the  plains  dotted  with  scat- 
tered bands  of  antelope;  but  so  rapidly  have  they  disappeard  within  a  few 
years,  that  now,  as  we  journeyed  along,  an  occasional  buffalo  skull  and  a 
few  wild  antelope  were  all  that  remained  of  the  abundance  which  had 
covered  the  country  with  animal  hfe. 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  buffalo  is  disappearing  from 
our  territories  will  not  appear  surprising  when  we  remember  the  great 
scale  on  which  their  destmction  is  yearly  carried  on.  With  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  the  business  of  the  American  trading-posts  is  carried  on  in  their 
skins ;  every  year  the  Indian  villages  make  new  lodges,  for  which  the  skin 
of  the  buffalo  furnishes  the  material;  and  in  that  portion  of  the  country 
where  they  are  still  found,  the  Indians  derive  their  entire  support  from 
them,  and  slau|[[hter  them  with  a  thoughtless  and  abominable  extrava- 
gance. Like  the  Indians  themselves,  they  have  been  a  characteristic  of 
the  great  west ;  and  aS;  like  them,  they  are  visibly  diminishing;  it  will  be 
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interesting  to  throw  a  glance  backward  throagb  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
sive  some  account  of  their  former  distribution  through  the  coimtry,  and  the 
limit  of  their  western  range. 

The  information  is  denved  principally  fron^Mr.  Pitzpatrick,  supported 
by  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  the  couutry.  Our 
knowledge  does  not  go  farther  back  than  the  spring  of  1824,  at  which  time 
the  btlffalo  were  spread  in  immense  numbers  over  the  Green  river  and  Bear 
river  valleys,  and  through  all  the  country  lying  between  the  Colorado,  or 
Green  river  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia 
river ;  the  meridian  of  Fort  Hall  then  forming  tfle  western  limit  of  their 
range.  The  buffalo  then  remained  for  many  years  in  that  country,  and 
frequently  moved  down  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  as  far  as  the  Fishing  falls.  Below  this  point  they  never  descended 
in  any  numbers.  About  the  year  1834  dT  IS35  they  b^an  to  diminish 
very  rapidly,  and  continued  to  decrease  until  1838  or  1840,  when,  with  the 
country  we  have  just  described,  they  entirely  abandoned  all  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  north  of  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia.  At  that  time  the  Plat- 
head  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  finding  their  buffalo  on  the  heads  of  Sal- 
mon river,  and  other  streams  of  the  Columbia ;  but  now  they  never  meet 
with  them  farther  west  than  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  or  the  plains  of 
the  Yellowstone  river. 

In  the  course  of  our  journey  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  buffalo  have  not 
so  entirely  abandoned  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  Rocky  mountain  re- 
gion south  of  the  Sweet  Water,  as  in  the  country  north  of  the  Great  Pass. 
This  partial  distribution  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  the  great  pastoral 
beauty  of  that  country,  which  bears  marks  of  having  long  been  one  of  their 
£ivonte  haunts,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  white  hunters  have  more  frequent- 
ed the  ntrthern  than  the  southern  region-— it  being  north  of  the  South  Pass 
that  the  hunters,  trappers,  and  traders  have  had  their  rendezvous  for  many 
years  past ;  and  from  that  section  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  beaver  and 
rich  furs  were  taken,  although  always  the  most  dangerous,  as  well  as  the 
most  profitable  hunting-ground. 

In  that  region  lying  between  the  Green  or  Colorado  river,  and  the  head* 
waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  over  the  Yampah,  Kooyah^  While  and  Grand 
rivers — all  of  which  are  the  waters  of  the  Colorado — the  buffalo  never  ex- 
tended so  far  to  the  westward  as  they  did  on  the  waters  of  the  Columbia; 
and  only  in  one  or  two  instances  have  they  been  known  to  descend  as  far 
west  as  the  mouth  of  White  river.  In  travelling  through  the  country  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  observation  readily  led  me  to  the  impression  that 
the  buffalo  had,  for  the  first  time,  crossed  that  range  to  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  only  a  few  years  prior  to  the  period  we  are  considering ;  and  in  this 
opinion  I  am  sustained  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  the  older  trappers  in  that 
country.  In  the  region  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  we  never  meet  with 
any  of  the  ancient  vestiges  which,  throughout  all  the  country  lying  upon 
their  eastern  waters,  are  found  in  the  gretU  highways^  continuous  for  hulN 
dreds  of  miles,  always  several  inches,  and  sometimes  several  feet  in  depthp 
which  the  buffalo  have  made  in  crossing  from  one  river  to  another,  or  in 
traversing  the  mountain  ranges.  The  Snake  Indians,  more  particularly 
those  low'  down  upon  lewis's  fork,  have  always  been  very  grateful  to  tfao 
American  trappers  for  the  great  kindness  (as  they  frequently  tapressed  it) 
which  they  did  to  them,  in  driving  the  buffalo  so  low  down  the  ColurokHa 
river. 

The  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  buffalo  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rocky 
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mountains,  and  Ibeir. extraordinary  diminution^  will  be  made  clearly  evi- 
dent from  the  following  statement:  At  anytime  between  the  years  IS24 
and  1836,  a  traveller  mi^  start  from  any  given  point  south  or  north  in  the 
Rocky  mountain  range,  journeying  by  the  most  direct  route  to  the  Missouri 
river;  and,  during  the  whole  distance,  his  road  would  be  always  among 
large  bands  of  buffalo,  which  would  never  be  out  of  his  view  until  he  ar- 
rived almost  within  sight  of  the  abodes  of  civilization. 

At  this  time,  the  buflfalo  occupy  but  a  very  limited  space,  principally  along 
the  eastern  base  of  (he  Rocky  mountains,  sometimes  extending  at  their 
southern  extremity  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  plains  between  the 
Platte  and  Arkansas  rivers,  and  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  New  Mexico 
as  far  south  as  Texas. 

The  following  statement,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  San  ford, 
a  partner  in  the  American  Fur  Company,  will  farther  illustrate  this  subject, 
by  extensive  knowledge  acquired  during  several  years  of  travel  through  the 
region  inhabited  by  the  buffalo : 

''The  total  amount  of  robes  annually  traded  by  ourselves  and  others 
will  not  be  found  to  differ  much  from  the  following  statement: 

Robes. 

American  Fur  Company  •  -  .  -  -    70,0^0 

Hudson's  Bay  Company  .....     10.000 

All  other  companies,  probably  .  .  -  -  -     10,000 

Making  a  total  of    -  -    90,000 

as  an  average  annual  return  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years. 

^In  the  northwest,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  purchase  from  the  In- 
dians but  a  very  small  number — their  only  market  being  Canada,  to  which 
the  cost  of  transportation  nearly  equals  the  produce  of  the  furs ;  and  it  is  only 
within  a  very  recent  period  that  they  have  received  buffalo-robes  in  trade ; 
and  out  of  the  great  number  of  butTalo  annually  killed  throughout  the  ex- 
tensive regions  inhabited  by  the  Oamanches  and  other  kindred  tribes,  no 
robes  whatever  are  furnished  for  trade.  During  only  four  months  of  the 
year,  (from  November  until  March,)  the  skins  are  good  for  dressing ;  those 
obtained  in  the  remaining  eight  months  being  valueless  to  traders ;  and  the 
hides  of  bulls  are  never  taken  off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any  season.  Prob- 
ably  not  more  than  one  third  of  the  skins  are  taken  from  the  animals  killed, 
even  when  they  are  in  good  season,  the  labor  of  preparing  and  dressing  the 
robes  being  very  great ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  lodge  trades  more  than 
twenty  skins  in  a  year.  It  i^^  during  the  summer  months,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  tiutumn,  that  the  greatest  number  of  buffalo  are  killed,  and  yet  at 
this  time  a  skin  is  never  taken  for  the  purpose  of  trade." 

From  these  data,  which  are  certainly  limited,  and  decidedly  within  boundS| 
the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  inference  of  the  immense  number  annu- 
ally killed. 

in  1842, 1  found  the  Sioux  Indians  of  the  Upper  Platte  demantts,  as  their 
French  traders  expressed  it,  with  the  failure  of  the  buffalo ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  large  villages  from  the  Upper  Missouri  came  over  to  the  moun- 
tains at  the  heaoi  of  the  PlaUe,  in  search  of  them.  The  rapidly  progrcs»ive 
failure  of  their  principal,  and  almost  their  only  means  of  subsistence,  has 
created  great  alarm  among  them ;  and  at  this  time  there  are  only  two  modes 
present:;^  to  them  by  which  they  see  a  good  prospect  for  escaping  starvi^  - 
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tion :  one  of  these  is  to  rob  the  settlements  aleng  the  frontier  of  the  Stales ; 
and  the  other  is  to  form  a  league  between  the  various  tribes  of  tiie  Sioux 
nation,  the  Cheyennes,  and  Arapahoes,  and  m#e  war  against  the  Crow 
nation,  in  order  to  take  from  them  their  country,  which  is  now  the  best 
bufialo  country  in  the  west.  This  plan  they  now  have  in  consideration ; 
and  it  would  probably  be  a  war  of  extermination,  as  the  Crows  have  Ions 
been  advised  of  this  state  of  afiairs,  and  say  that  they  are  perfectly  prepared 
These  are  the  best  warriors  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  are  now  allied 
with  the  Snake  Indians ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  combination  would 
extend  itself  to  the  Utahs,  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  war  against  the 
Sioux.  It  is  in  this  section  of  country  that  my  observation  formerly  led 
me  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  military  post. 

The  farther  course  of  our  narrative  will  give  fuller  and  more  detailed 
information  of  the  present  disposition  of  the  bufialo  in  the  country  we 
visited. 

Among  the  roots  we  obtained  here,  I  could  distinguish  only  five  or  six 
difierent  kinds ;  and  the  supply  of  the  Indians  whom  we  met  consisted 
principally  ot  yampah,  (anethum  graveolcns^)  tobacco  root,  {Valeriana^) 
and  a  large  root  of  a  species  of  thistle,  (circium  Virginianum,)  which  now 
is  occasionally  abundant,  and  is  a  very  agreeably  flavored  vegetable. 

We  had  been  detained  so  long  at  the  village,  that  in  the  afternoon  we 
made  only  five  miles,  and  encamp^  on  the  same  river  afier  a  day's  jour- 
ney of  19  miles.  The  Indians  informed  us  that  we  should  reach  the  big 
salt  water  after  having  slept  twice  and  travelling  in  a  south  direction.  The 
stream  had  here  entered  a  nearly  level  plain  or  valley,  of  good  soil,  eight  or 
ten  miles  broad,  to  which  no  termination  was  to  be  seen,  and  lying  between 
ranges  of  mountains  which,  on  the  right,  were  grassy  and  smooth,  unbro* 
ken  by  rock,  and  lower  than  on  the  left,  where  they  were  rocky  and  bald, 
increasing  in  height  to  the  southward.  On  the  creek  were  fringes  of  young 
willows,  older  trees  being  rarely  found  on  the  plains,  where  the  Indians 
burn  the  surface  to  produce  better  grass.  Several  magpies  (pica  Hudsonica) 
were  seen  on  the  creek  this  afternoon  ;  and  a  raUlesnake  was  killed  here, 
the  first  which  had  been  seen  since  leaving  the  eastern  plains.  Our  camp 
to  night  had  such  a  hungry  appearance,  that  I  suffered  the  little  cow  to  be 
killed,  and  divided  the  roots  and  berries  among  the  people.  A  number  of 
Indians  from  the  village  encamped  near. 

The  weather  the  next  mornmg  was  clear,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at 
44<^.6,  and,  continuing  down  the  valley,  in  about  five  miles  we  followed 
the  little  creek  of  our  encampment  to  its  junction  with  a  larger  stream, 
called  Roseavx^  or  Reed  river.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the  right,  the 
range  was  gathered  into  its  highest  peak,  sloping  gradually  low,  and  run- 
ning  off  to  a  point  apparently  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  below.  Between 
this  (now  become  the  valley  stream)  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  we 
journeyed  along  a  handsome  sloping  level,  which  frequent  springs  firom  the 
hills  made  occasionally  miry,  ana  halted  to  noon  at  a  swampy  sprinff,  where 
there  were  good  grass  and  abundant  rushes.  Here  the  river  was  forty  feet 
wide,  with  a  considerable  current ;  and  the  valley  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  the  soil  being  generally  good,  of  a  dark  color,  and  apparently  well 
adapted  to  cultivation.  The  day  had  become  bright  and  pleasant,  with  the 
thermometer  at  7V.  By  observation,  our  latitude  was  41^'  59'  31",  and  the 
elevation  above  the  sea  4,670  feet.  On  our  left,  this  afternoon,  the  range, 
at  long  intervals  formed  itself  into  peaks,  appearing  to  terminate,  about 
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forty  miles  below,  in  a  rocky  cape ;  beyond  which,  several  others  were  faint- 
ly visible ;  and  we  were  disappointed  when  at  every  little  rise  we  did  not 
see  the  lake.  Towards  evening,  our  way  was  somewhat  obstructed  by 
fields  of  artemisia^  which  began  to  make  their  appearance  here,  and  we 
encamped  on  the  Roseaux,  me  water  of  which  had  acquired  a  decidedly 
salt  taste,  nearly  opposite  to  a  canon  gap  in  the  mountains,  through  which 
the  Bear  river  enters  this  valley.  Ai  we  encamped,  the  night  set  in  dark 
and  cold,  with  heavy  rain;  and  the  artemisia,  which  was  here  our  only 
wood,  was  so  wet  that  it  would  not  burn.  A  poor,  nearly  starved  dog, 
with  a  wound  in  his  side  from  a  ball,  came  to  the  camp,  and  remained 
with  us  until  the  winter,  wlien  he  met  a  very  unexpected  fate. 

September  1. — The  morning  was  squally  and  cold  ;  the  sky  scattered  over 
with  clouds ;  and  the  night  had  been  so  uncomfortable,  that  we  were  not  on 
the  road  until  8  o'clock.  IVavelling  between  Roseaux  and  Bear  rivers,  we 
continued  to  descend  the  valley,  which  gradually  expanded,  as  we  advanced, 
into  a  level  plain  of  good  soil,  about  25  miles  in  breadth,  between  moun- 
tains 3,000  and  4,000  feet  high,  rising  suddenly  to  the  clouds,  which  all  day 
rested  upon  the  peaks.  These  gleamed  out  in  the  occasional  sunlight,  man- 
tled with  the  snow  which  had  fallen  upon  them,  while  it  rained  on  us  in  the 
valley  below,  of  which  the  elevation  here  was  about  4,500  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  country  before  us  plainly  indicated  that  we  were  approaching 
the  lake,  though,  as  the  ground  where  we  were  travelling  afforded  no  ele- 
Tated  point,  nothing  of  it  as  yet  could  be  seen ;  and  at  a  great  distance  ahead 
were  several  isolated  mountains,  resembling  islands,  which  they  were  after- 
wards found  to  be.  On  this  upper  plain  the  grass  was  everywhere  dead  ] 
and  among  the  shrubs  with  which  it  was  almost  exclusively  occupied,  (arte- 
misia being  the  most  abundant,)  frequently  occurred  hanasome  clusters  of 
several  species  of  dieleria  in  bloom.  Purshia  tridentata  was  among  the 
frequent  shrubs.    Descending  to  the  bottoms  of  Bear  river,  we  found  good 

gass  for  the  animals,  and  encamped  about  300  yards  above  the  mouth  of 
)seaux,  which  here  makes  its  junction,  without  communicating  any 
of  its  salty  taste  to  the  main  stream,  of  which  the  water  remains  perfectly 
pure.  On  the  river  are  only  willow  thickets,  [salix  longifolia,)  and  in  the 
t>ottoms  the  abundant  plants  are  canes,  solidngo,  and  helianthi,  and  along 
the  banks  of  Roseaux  are  fields  of  malva  rotundifolia.  At  sunset  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  54^.5,  and  the  evening  clear  and  calm ;  but  I  deferred 
making  any  use  of  it  until  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  endeavored 
to  obtain  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite ;  but  it  was  lost  in  a  bank  of 
clouds,  which  also  rendered  our  usual  observations  indifferent. 

Among  the  useful  things  which  formed  a  portion  of  our  equipage,  was  an 
India-rubber  boat,  18  feet  long,  made  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  bark  canoe 
of  the  northern  lakes.  The  sides  were  formed  by  two  air-tight  cylinders, 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  connected  with  others  forming  the  bow  and 
stern.  To  lessen  the  danger  from  accidents  to  the  boat,  these  were  divided 
into  four  different  compartments,  and  the  interior  space  was  sufficiently 
large  to  contain  five  or  six  persons,  and  a  considerable  weight  of  baggage. 
The  Roseaux  being  too  deep  to  be  forded,  our  boat  was  fill^  with  air,  and 
in  about  one  hour  all  the  equipage  of  the  camp,  carriage  and  gun  included, 
ferried  across.  Thinking  that  perhaps  in  the  course  of  the  day  we  might 
leach  the  outlet  at  the  lake,  I  got  into  the  boat  with  Basil  Lajeunesse,  and 
paddled  down  Bear  river,  intending  at  night  to  rejoin  the  party,  which  in 
the  mean  lime  proceeded  on  its  way.    The  river  was  from  sixty  to  one 
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hundred  yards  broad,  and  the  water  so  deep,  that  even  on  the  comparatirely 
shallow  points  we  could  not  reach  the  bottom  with  15  feet.  On  either  sidle 
were  alternately  low  bottoms  and  willow  pointSi  with  an  occasional  high 
prairie ;  and  for  five  or  5ix  hoars  we  followed  slowly  the  winding  course  of 
the  river,  which  crept  along  with  a  slu^ish  carrent  among  frequent  ditours 
several  miles  around,  sometimes  running  for  a  considerable  distance  directly 
up  the  valley.  As  we  were  stealing  quietly  down  the  stream,  trying  iu  vaia 
to  get  a  shot  at  a  strange,  large  bird,  that  was  numerous  amone  the  willows^ 
but  very  shy,  we  came  unexpectedly  upon  several  families  of  Kaot  Diggers^ 
who  were  encamped  among  the  rushes  on  the  shore,  and  appeared  very 
busy  about  several  weirs  or  nets  which  had  been  rudely  made  of  canes  and 
rushes  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish.  They  were  very  much  startkd  at 
our  appearance,  but  we  soon  established  an  acquaintance ;  and  finding  that 
they  had  some  roots,  I  promised  to  send  some  men  with  goods  to  trade 
with  them.  They  had  the  usual  very  large  heads,  remarkable  among  the 
Digger  tribe,  with  matted  hair,  and  were  almost  entirely  naked ;  looking 
very  poor  and  miserable,  as  if  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  rushes  where 
they  were,  beyond  which  they  seemed  to  have  very  little  knowledge  of  any- 
thing. From  the  few  words  we  could  comprehend,  their  language  was  that 
of  the  Snake  Indians. 

Our  boat  moved  so  heavily,  that  we  had  made  very  little  progress ;  and,  find- 
ing that  it  would  be  impossible  to  overtake  the  camp,  as  soon  as  we  were  suffi- 
ciently far  below  the  Indians,  we  put  to  the  shore  near  a  high  prairie  bank^ 
hauled  up  the  boat,  and  cached  owx  efi!ects  in  the  willows.  Ascending  the 
bank,  we  found  that  our  desultory  labor  had  brought  us  only  a  few  miles  ioL 
a  direct  line ;  and,  going  out  into  the  prairie,  alter  a  search  we  found  the 
trail  of  the  camp,  which  was  now  nowhere  in  sight,  but  had  followed  the 
general  course  of  the  river  in  a  large  circular  sweep  which  it  makes  at  this 
place.  The  sun  was  about  three  hours  high  when  we  found  the  trail ;  aud 
as  our  people  had  passed  early  in  the  day,  we  had  the  prospect  of  a  vigorous 
walk  before  us.  Immediately  where  we  landed,  the  hi^h  arable  plain  oa 
which  we  had  been  travelling  for  several  days  past,  termmated  in  extensive 
low  flats,  very  generally  occupied  by  salt  marshes,  or  beds  of  shallow  lakes^ 
whence  the  water  had  in  most  places  evaporated,  leaving  their  hard  surface 
encrusted  with  a  shining  white  residuum,  and  absolutely  covered  with  very 
small  univalve  shells.  As  we  advanced,  the  whole  country  around  us  as« 
sumed  this  appearance ;  and  there  was  no  other  vegetation  than  the  shrubby 
chenopodiaceous  and  other  apparently  saline  plants,  which  were  confined 
to  the  rising  grounds.  Here  and  there  on  the  river  bank,  which  was  raised 
like  a  levee  above  the  flats  through  which  it  ran,  was  a  narrow  border  of 
grass,  and  short,  black-burnt  willows;  the  stream  being  very  deep  and. 
sluggish,  and  sometimes  600  to  800  feet  wide.  After  a  rapid  walk  of  about 
15  miles,  we  caught  sight  of  the  camp-fires  among  clumps  of  willows  just 
as  the  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  val- 
ley, filling  the  clear  sky  with  a  golden  yellow.  These  last  rap,  tons  so 
precious,  could  aot  have  revealed  a  more  welcome  sight.  To  the  travelleri 
and  the  hunter,  a  camp-fire  in  the  lonely  wilderness  is  always  cheering:, 
and  to  ourselves,  in  our  present  situation,  after  a  hard  march  in  a  region  of 
novelty,  approaching  the  debouches  of  a  river,  in  a  lake  of  almost  faoulous 
reputation,  it  was  doubly  so.  A  plentiful  supper  of  aquatic  birds,  and  the 
interest  of  the  scene,  soon  dissipated  fatigue ;  and  I  obtained  during  the* 
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night  emersions  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  satellites  of  Jupiter,  with 
observations  for  time  and  latitude. 

September  3. — The  mornino^  was  clear,  with  a  light  air  from  the  north, 
and  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  45^.5.  At  3  in  the  morninor,  Basil 
was  sent  back  wiih  several  men  and  horses  for  the  boat,  which,  in  a  direct 
bourse  across  the  flats,  was  not  10  miles  distant ;  and  in  the  mean  time  there 
was  a  pretty  spot  of  grass  here  for  the  animals.  The  ground  was  so  low 
that  we  could  not  get  high  enough  to  see  across  the  river,  on  account  of  the 
•willows;  but  we  were  evidently  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake,  and  the  water- 
fowl made  this  morning  a  noise  like  thunder.  A  pelican  (pelecamis  ono- 
crotalus)  was  killed  as  he  passed  by,  and  many  geese  and  ducks  flew  over 
the  camp.  On  the  dry  salt  marsh  here,  is  scarce  any  other  ]jlant  liian 
9cdicornia  herbacea. 

In  the  afternoon  the  men  returned  with  the  boat,  bringing  with  them  a 
small  quantity  of  roots,  and  some  meat,  which  the  Indians  had  told  them 
Was  bear  meat. 

Descending  the  river  for  about  three  miles  in  the  afternoon,  we  found  a 
bar  to  any  further  travelling  in  that  direction — the  stream  being  spread  out 
in  several  branches,  and  covering  the  low  grounds  with  water,  where  the 
miry  nature  of  the  bottom  did  not  permit  any  further  advance.  We  were 
evidently  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  although  the  rushes  and  canes  which 
covered  the  marshes  prevented  any  view ;  and  we  accordingly  encamped 
at  the  little  delCa  which  forms  the  mouth  of  I}rar  river;  a  long  arm  of  the 
lake  stretching  up  to  the  north  between  us  and  the  opposite  mountains. 
The  river  was  bordered  with  a  fringe  of  willows  and  canes,  among  which 
were  interspersed  a  few  plants ;  and  scattered  about  on  the  marsh  was  a 
species  of  uniola^  closely  allied  to  U.  spiccUa  of  our  sea  coast.  The  whole 
morass  was  animated  with  multitudes  of  water-fowl,  which  appeared  to  b& 
▼cry  wild — rising  for  the  space  of  a  mile  round  about  at  the  sound  of  a  gun, 
with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder.  Several  of  the  people  waded  out  into 
the  marshes,  and  we  had  tonight  a  delicious  supper  of  ducks,  geese,  and 
plover. 

Although  the  moon  was  bright,  the  night  was  otherwise  favorable ;  and 
I  obtained  this  evening  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite,  with  the  usual  ob- 
servations. A  mean  result,  depending  on  various  observations  made  during 
our  stay  in  the  iiei<;hborhood,  places  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  longitude 
112^  19' 30"  west  from  Greenwich;  latitude  41°  30' 22";  and,  according 
to  the  barometer,  in  elevation  4,200  feet  above  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
night  was  clear,  with  considerable  dew,  which  I  had  remarked  every  night 
since  the  first  of  September.  The  next  morning,  while  we  were  preparing 
to  start,  Carson  rode  into  the  camp  with  flour  and  a  few  other  articles  of 
light  provision,  suflicient  for  two  or  three  days — a  scanty  but  very  accepta- 
ble supply.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  provisions  were  very 
scarce  and  diflicult  to  be  had  at  Fort  Hall,  which  had  been  entirely  ex- 
hausted by  the  necessities  of  the  emigrants.  He  brought  me  also  a  letter 
ftom  Mr.  Dwight,  who,  in  company  with  several  emigrants,  had  reached 
that  place  in  advance  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  was  about  continuing  his 
journey  to  Vancouver. 

Returning  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  we  were  occupied  until  nearly 
sanset  in  crossing  to  the  left  bank ;  the  stream,  which  in  the  last  five  or  six 
miles  of  its  course,  is  very  much  narrower  than  above,  beiBg  very  deep  im- 
mediately at  the  banks ;  and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  animals 
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over.  The  people  with  the  bagsfage  were  easily  crossed  in  the  boat|  and 
we  encamped  on  the  left  bank  where  we  crossed  the  river.  At  SHDS6t  the 
thermometer  was  at  75^,  and  there  was  some  rain  during  the  night,  with  a 
thunder-storm  at  a  distance. 

September  S. — Before  us  was  evidently  the  bed  of  the  lake,  being  a  great 
salt  marsh  perfectly  level  and  bare,  whitened  in  places  by  saline  efflor- 
escences, with  here  and  there  a  pool  of  water,  and  having  the  appearance 
of  a  very  level  sea-shore  at  low  tide.  Immediately  along  the  river  was  a 
very  narrow  strip  of  vegetation,  consisting  of  willows,  helianthi,  roses, 
flowering  vines,  and  grass ;  bordered  on  the  verge  of  the  great  marsh  by  a 
fringe  of  singular  plants  which  appear  to  be  a  shrubby  salicornia,  or  a  genus 
allied  to  it. 

About  12  miles  to  the  southward  was  one  of  those  isolated  mountains, 
now  appearing  to  be  a  kind  of  peninsula ;  and  towards  this  we  accordingly 
directed  our  course,  as  it  probably  afforded  a  good  view  of  the  lake;  but 
the  deepening  mud  as  we  advanced  forced  us  to  return  toward  the  river,  and 
gain  the  higher  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mountains.  Here  we  halt* 
ed  for  a  few  mmutes  at  noon,  on  a  beautiful  little  stream  of  pure  and  re- 
markably clear  water,  with  a  bed  of  rock  in  situ,  on  which  was  an  abun- 
dant water-plant  with  a  white  blossom.  There  was  good  grass  in  the  bot- 
toms ;  and,  amidst  a  rather  luxuriant  growth,  its  banks  were  bordered  with 
a  lar^e  showy  plant  {eupatorium  purpuretim,)  which  I  here  saw  for  the 
first  Ume.     We  named  the  stream  Clear  creek. 

We  continued  our  way  along  the  mountain,  having  found  here  a  broad 
plainly  beaten  trail,  over  what  was  apparently  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  the 
spring ;  the  ground  being  high  and  firm,  and  the  soil  excellent  and  covered 
with  vegetation,  among  which  a  leguminous  plant  (glycyrrhiza  UfAdfUm^ 
was  a  characteristic  plant.  The  ridge  here  rises  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
about 4,000  feet;  its  face  being  very  prominently  marked  with  a  massive 
stratum  of  rose-colored  granular  quartz,  which  is  evidently  an  altered  sedi^ 
mentary  rock ;  the  lines  of  deposition  being  very  distinct.  It  is  rocky  and 
steep ;  divided  into  several  mountains ;  and  the  rain  in  the  valley  appears  to 
be  always  snow  on  their  summits  at  this  season.  Near  a  remarkable  rocky 
point  of  the  mountain,  at  a  large  spring  of  pure  water,  were  several  hack- 
berry  trees,  {celtis,)  probably  a  new  species,  the  berries  still  green ;  and  a 
short  distance  farther,  thickets  of  sumach  (rhus.) 

On  the  plain  here  I  noticed  blackbirds  and  grouse.  In  about  seven  milea 
from  Clear  creek,  the  trail  brought  us  to  a  place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaia 
where  there  issued  with  considerable  force  ten  or  twelve  hot  springs,  highly 
impregnated  with  salt.  In  one  of  these,  the  thermometer  stood  at  136^^ 
and  in  another  at  132^.5;  and  the  water,  which  spread  in  pools  over  the 
low  ground,  was  colored  red.* 


•An  ana-y^is  of  the  red  earthy  matier  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  fromUie  9priDgs, 
gives  the  following  result : 

Peroxide  of  iron      ---------.  3SJ9 

Ca  I  bon  ate  of  magnesia        .--------  d.4# 

Carbonate  of  lime    ----------  50.4S 

Sulphate  of  lime 2.0* 

Chloride  of  sodium  ----------  3.45 

Silica  and  alumina  ----------  3.0D 

"Water  and  loss         ------.-.-  &.tt 

160  0»- 
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At  this  phce  the  trail  we  had  been  following  turned  to  the  left,  aj^rent- 
ly  with  the  view  of  entering  a  gorge  in  the  monntain,  from  which  issued 
the  principal  fork  of  a  larse  and  comparatively  well  timbered  stream,  called 
Weber's  fork.  We  accordingly  turned  off  towards  the  lake,  and  encamped 
on  (his  river,  which  was  100  to  150  feet  wide,  with  high  banks,  and  very 
clear  pure  water,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  salt. 

September  6. — Leaving  the  encampment  early,  we  again  directed  our 
course  for  the  peninsular  bntte,  across  a  low  shrubby  plain,  crossing  in  the 
way  a  slough-like  creek  with  miry  banks,  and  wooded  with  thickets  of  thorn 
{crat€Bfftis)  which  were  loaded  with  berries.  This  time  we  reached  the 
butte  without  any  difficulty,  and,  ascending  to  the  summit,  immediately  at 
our  feet,  beheld  the  object  of  our  anxious  search— the  waters  of  the  Inland 
Sea,  stretching  in  still  and  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond  the  limit  of  our 
vision.  It  was  one  of  the  great  points  of  the  exploration ;  and  as  we  looked 
eagerly  over  the  lake  in  the  first  emotions  of  excited  pleasure,  I  am  doubtful 
if  the  followers  of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm  when,  from  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  they  saw  for  the  first  time  the  great  Western  Ocean.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  magnificent  object,  and  a  noble  terminus  to  this  part  of  our  expe- 
dition; and  to  travellers  so  long  shut  up  among  mountain  ranges,  a  sudden 
view  over  the  expanse  of  silent  waters  had  in  it  something  sublime.  Seve- 
ral large  islands  raised  their  high  rocky  heads  out  of  the  waves;  but  whether 
or  not  they  were  timbered,  was  still  left  to  our  imagination,  as  the  distance 
was  too  great  to  determine  if  the  dark  hues  upon  them  were  woodland  or 
naked  rock.  During  the  day  the  clouds  had  been  gathering  black  over  the 
mountains  to  the  westward,  and,  while  we  were  looking,  a  storm  burst  down 
with  sudden  fury  upon  the  lake,  and  entirely  hid  the  islands  from  our  view. 
So  fiir  as  we  could  see,  along  the  shores  there  was  not  a  solitary  tree,  and 
but  little  appearance  of  grass ;  and  on  Weber's  fork,  a  few  miles  below  our 
last  encampment,  the  timber  was  gathered  into  groves,  and  then  disappeared 
entirely.  As  this  appeared  to  be  the  nearest  point  to  the  lake  where  a  suit- 
able camp  could  be  found,  we  directed  our  course  to  one  of  the  groves,  where 
we  found  a  handsome  encampment,  with  good  grass  and  an  abundance  of 
rushes,  {eattisetum  hyemaU.)  At  sunset,  the  thermometer  was  at  55^;  the 
evening  clear  and  calm,  with  some  cumuli. 

September  7. — The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  with  a  temperature 
at  sunrise  of  39^.5.  The  day  was  spent  in  active  preparation  for  our  in- 
tended voyage  on  the  lake.  On  the  edge  of  the  stream  a  favorable  spot 
was  selected  in  a  grove,  and,  felling  the  timber,  we  made  a  strong  coral,  or 
horse-pen,  for  the  animals,  and  a  little  fort  for  the  people  who  were  to  re- 
main. We  were  now  probably  in  the  country  of  the  Utah  Indians,  though 
none  reside  upon  the  lake.  The  India-rubber  boat  was  repaired  with  pre- 
pared cloth  and  gum,  and  filled  with  air,  in  readiness  for  the  next  day. 

The  provisions  which  Carson  had  brought  with  him  being  now  exhaust- 
ed, and  our  stock  reduced  to  a  small  quantity  of  roots,  I  determined  to  re- 
tain with  me  only  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  the  execution  of  our  de- 
sict;  and  accordingly  seven  were  sent  back  to  Fort  Hall,  under  the  guidance 
of  Francois  liojeunesse,  who,  having  been  for  many  years  a  trapper  in  the 
country,  was  considered  an  experienced  mountaineer.  Though  they  were 
provided  with  good  horses,  and  the  road  was  a  remarkably  plain  one  of 
only  four  days'  journey  for  a  horseman,  they  became  bewildered,  (as  we 
afterwards  learned,)  and,  losing  their  way,  wandered  about  the  country  in 
parties  of  one  or  two,  reaching  the  fort  about  a  week  afterwards.    Some 
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Terted  into  a  crust  of  ccnllimon  salt,  which  covered  also  our  hands  and  arms. 
^^  Captain,"  said  Carson,  who  for  some  time  had  been  looking  suspiciously 
at  some  whitening  appearances  oUtside  the  nearest  islands,  "  what  are  those 
yonder  ? — won't  yon  jast  take  a  Ittk  with  the  glass  ?"  We  ceased  paddling 
(ox  a  moment,  and  found  them  to  oe  the  caps  of  the  waves  that  were  begin- 
ning to  break  under  the  force  tf  "a  strong  breeze  that  was  coming  up  the 
lake.  The  form  of  the  boat  seemed  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and  it  rode  on 
the  waves  like  a  water  bird  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  extremely  slow  in 
its  progress.  When  we  were  a  little  more  than  half-way  across  the  reach, 
two  of  the  divisions  between  the  cylinders  gave  way,  and  it  required  the 
constant  use  of  the  bellows  to  keep  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  Fer  a 
long  time  we  scarcely  seemed  to  approach  our  island,  but  gradually  we 
worked  across  the  roujB:her  sea  of  the  open  channel,  into  the  smoother  water 
under  the  lee  of  the  island  ;  and  began  to  discover  that  what  we  took  for 
a  long  row  of  pelicans  ranged  on  the  beach,  were  only  low  cliffs  whitened 
with  salt  by  the  spray  of  the  waves  ;  and  about  noon  we  reached  the  shore, 
the  transparency  of  the  water  enabling  us  to  see  the  bottom  at  a  consider- 
able depth. 

It  was  a  handsome  broad  beach  where  we  landed,  behind  which  the  hill, 
into  which  the  island  was  fathered,  rose  somewhat  abruptly ;  and  a  point 
of  rock  at  one  end  enclosed  it  in  a  sheltering  way ;  and  as  there  was  an 
abundance  of  drift-wood  along  the  shore,  it  offered  us  a  pleasant  encamp- 
ment. We  did  not  suffer  our  fragile  boat  to  touch  the  sharp  rocks ;  but, 
getting  overboard,  discharged  the  baggage,  and,  lifting  it  gently  out  of  the 
water,  carried  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  beach,  which  was  composed  of 
very  small  fragments  of  rock. 

Among  the  successive  banks  of  the  beach,  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  our  attention,  as  we  approached  the-  island,  had  been  attracted  by 
one  10  to  20  feet  in  breath,  of  a  dark-brown  color.  Being  more  closely 
examined,  this  was  found  to  be  composed,  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight, 
and  twelve  inches,  entirely  of  the  larva  of  insects,  or,  in  common  language, 
of  the  skins  of  worms,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  oats,  which  hadf  been 
washed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Alluding  to  this  subject  some  months  afterwards,  when  travelling  through 
a  more  southern  portion  of  this  region,  in  company  with  Mr.  Joseph  Walker, 
an  old  hunter,  I  was  informed  by  him,  that,  wandering  with  a  party  of  men 
in  a  mountain  country  east  of  the  great  Californian  range,  he  surprised  a 
party  of  (several  Indian  families  encamped  near  a  small  salt  lake,  who  aban- 
doned their  lodges  at  his  approach,  leaving  everything  behind  them.  Be- 
ing in  a  starving  condition,  they  were  delighted  to  find  in  the  abandoned 
lodges  a  number  of  skin  bags,  containing  a  quantity  of  what  appeared  to  be 
fish,  dried  and  pounded.     On  this  they  made  a  hearty  supper;  and  were 

fathering  around  an  abundant  breakfast  the  next  moining,  when  Mr.  Walker 
iscovered  that  it  was  with  these,  or  a  similar  worm,  that  the  bags  had  been 
filled.  The  stomachs  of  the  stout  trappers  were  not  proof  against  their  pre- 
judices, and  the  repulsive  food  was  suddenly  rejected.  Mr.  Walker  had 
further  opportunities  of  seeing  these  worms  used  as  an  article  of  food ;  and 
1  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  the  same  as  those  we  saw,  and  appear  to  be 
a  product  of  the  salt  lakes.  It  may  be  well  to  recall  to  your  mind  that  Mr. 
Walker  was  associated  with  Captain  Bonneville  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  mountains ;  and  has  since  that  time  remained  in  the  country,  gen- 
erally residing  in  some  one  of  the  Snake  villages,  when  not  engaged  in  one 
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of  his  oumerous  trapping  expeditions,  in  which  he  is  celebrated  as  one  of 
the  best  and  bravest  leaders  who  have  ever  been  in  the  country^ 

The  clifl&  and  masses  of  rock  alon^  the  shore  were  whitened  by  an  in* 
crnstation  of  salt  where  the  waves  dashed  up  against  them ;  and  the  evap* 
orating  water,  which  had  been  left  in  holes  and  hollows  on  the  surface  of 
the  rocks,  was  covered  with  a  crust  of  salt  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ia 
thickness.  It  appeared  strange  that,  in  the  midst  of  this  grand  reservoir,  one 
of  oor  greatest  wants  lately  had  been  salt.  Exposed  to  be  more  perfectly 
dried  in  the  sun,  this  became  very  white  and  fine,  having  the  usual  flavor 
of  very  excellent  common  salt,  without  any  foreign  taste ;  but  only  a  little 
was  collected  for  present  use,  as  there  was  in  it  a  number  of  small  black  in* 
sects. 

Carrying  with  us  the  barometer  and  other  instruments,  in  the  afternoon 
we  ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island — a  bare  rocky  peak,  800  feet 
above  the  lake.  Standing  on  the  summit,  we  enjoyed  an  extended  view  of 
the  lake,  enclosed  in  a  Imsin  of  rugged  mountains,  which  sometimes  left 
marshy  flats  and  extensive  bottoms  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  in  other 
places  came  directly  down  into  the  water  with  bold  and  precipitous  blufis. 
Following  with  our  glasses  the  irregular  shores,  we  searched  for  some  in* 
dications  of  a  communication  with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  entrance  of 
other  rivers ;  but  the  distance  was  so  great,  that  we  could  make  out  nothing^ 
with  certainty.  To  the  southward,  several  peninsular  mountains  3,000  or 
4,000  feet  high  entered  the  lake,  appearing,  so  far  os  the  distance  and  our 
position  enabled  us  to  determine,  to  be  connected  by  flats  and  low  ridges, 
with  the  mountains  in  the  rear.  Although  these  are  probably  the  islands 
usually  indicated  on  maps  of  this  region  as  entirely  detached  from  the  shore, 
we  have  preferred  to  represent  them  in  the  small  map  on  the  preceding  page^ 
precisely  as  we  were  enabled  to  sketch  them  on  the  ground,  leaving  their 
more  complete  delineation  for  a  future  survey.  The  sketch,  of  which  the 
scale  is  nearly  sixteen  miles  to  an  inch,  is  introduced  only  to  show  clearly 
the  extent  of  our  operations,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  made  whea 
the  waters  were  at  their  lowest  stage.  At  the  season  of  high  waters  in  the 
spring,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  marshes  and  low  grounds  are  overflowed, 
and  the  surface  of  the  lake  considerably  ^[reater.  In  several  places  (which 
will  be  indicated  to  you  in  the  sketch,  by  the  absence  of  the  bordering  moun* 
tains)  the  view  was  of  unlimited  extent — here  and  there  a  rocky  islet  ap« 
pearing  above  the  water  at  a  great  distance;  and  beyond,  everything  was 
vague  and  undefined.  As  we  looked  over  the  vast  expanse  of  water  spread 
out  beneath  us,  and  strained  our  eyes  along  the  silent  shores  over  which 
hung  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  which  were  so  full  of  interest  U> 
us,  I  could  hardly  repress  the  almost  irresistible  desire  to  continue  our  ex- 
ploration ;  but  the  lengthening  snow  on  the  mountains  was  a  plain  indica- 
tion of  the  advancing  season,  and  our  frail  linen  boat  appeared  so  insecure 
that  I  was  un^'iiling  to  trust  our  lives  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  lake.  I 
therefore  unwillingly  resolved  to  terminate  our  survey  here,  and  remain  sat- 
isfied for  the  present  with  what  we  had  been  able  to  add  to  the  unknown 
geography  of  the  region.  We  felt  pleasure  also  in  remembering  that  we 
were  the  first  who,  in  the  traditionary  annals  of  the  country,  had  visited  the 
islands,  and  broken,  with  the  cheerful  sound  of  human  voices,  the  long  sol- 
itude of  the  place.  From  the  point  where  we  were  standing,  the  ground 
fell  off  on  every  side  to  the  water,  giving  us  a  perfect  view  of  the  island, 
which  is  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  circumference,  being  simply  a  rocky 
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bill,  OB  which  there  is  neither  water  nor  trees  of  any  kind ;  although  the 
Fremoniia' vertnidilariSi  v^hich  was  in  great  abundance,  might  easily  be 
mistaken  for  timber  at  a  distance.  The  plant  seemed  here  to  delight  in  a 
congenial  air,  growing  in  extraordinary  luxuriance  seven  to  eight  feet  high, 
and  was  very  abundant  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  island,  where  it  was  al- 
most the  only  plant.  This  is  eminently  a  saline  shrub;  its  leaves  have  a 
▼ery  salt  taste ;  and  it  luxuriates  in  saline  soils,  where  it  is  usually  a  char- 
acteristic. It  is  widely  diffused  over  all  this  country.  A  chenopodiaceous 
shrub,  which  is  a  new  species  of  onioxE,  (O.  rigida,  Torr,  ^  Frem.,)  was 
equally  characteristic  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  island.  These  two  are  the 
striking  plants  on  the  island,  and  belong  to  a  class  of  plants  which  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  this  country.  On  the  lower  parts  of 
the  island  also  a  prickly  pear  of  very  large  size  was  frequent.  On  the  shore, 
near  the  water,  was  a  woolly  species  of  phaca;  and  a  new  species  of  um- 
belliferous plant  (leptotcBmia)  was  scattered  about  in  very  considerable 
abundanpe.  These  constituted  all  the  vegetation  that  now  appeared  upon 
(he  island. 

.  I  accidentally  left  on  the  summit  the  brass  cover  to  the  object  end  of  my 
spy-glass ;  and  as  it  will  probably  remain  there  undisturbed  by  Indians,  it 
will  furnish  matter  of  speculation  to  some  future  traveller.  In  our  excur- 
sions about  the  island,  we  did  not  meet  with  any  kind  of  animal ;  a  mag- 
pie, and  another  larger  bird,  probably  attracted  by  the  smoke  of  our  fire, 
paid  us  a  visit  from  the  shore,  and  were  the  only  living  things  seen  during 
eur  stay.  The  rock  constituting  the  ciifls  along  the  snore  where  we  were 
encamped,  is  a  talcous  rock,  or  steatite,  with  brown  spar. 

At  sunset,  the  temperature  was  70^.  We  had  arrived  just  in  time  to  ob- 
tain a  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  other  observations  were  obtained 
this  evening,  which  place  our  camp  in  latitude  4l<>  10'  42",  and  longitude 
112<^  21'  05"  from  Greenwich.  From  a  discussion  of  the  barometrical  ob- 
servations made  during  our  stay  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  we  have  adopted 
4,200  feet  for  its  elevation  above  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  first  disap- 
pointment we  felt  from  the  dissipation  of  our  dream  of  the  fertile  islands,  I 
called  this  Disappointment  island. 

Out  of  the  driftwood,  wo  made  ourselves  pleasant  liule  lodges,  open  to 
the  water,  and,  after  having  kindled  large  fires  to  excite  the  wonder  of  any 
straggling  savage  on  t!ie  lake  shores,  lay  down,  for  the  first  time  in  a  long 
journey,  in  perfect  security;  no  one  thinking  about  his  arms.  The  even- 
ing was  extremely  bright  and  pleasant ;  but  the  wind  rose  during  the  night, 
and  the  waves  began  to  break  heavily  on  the  shore,  making  our  island 
tremble.  I  had  not  expected  in  our  inland  journey  to  hear  the  roat  of  an 
ocean  surf;  and  the  strangeness  of  our  situation,  and  the  excitement  we 
felt  in  the  associated  interests  of  the  place,  made  this  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting nights  I  remember  during  our  long  expedition. 

In  the  morninff,  the  surf  was  breaking  heavily  on  the  shore,  and  we 
were  up  early.  The  lake  was  dark  and  agitated,  and  we  hurried  through 
our  scanty  breakfast,  and  embarked— having  first  filled  one  of  the  buckets 
with  water  from  the  lake,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  make  salt.  The 
sun  had  risen  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  start ;  and  it  was  blowing  a 
strong  gale  of  wind,  almost  directly  oflf  the  shore,  and  raising  a  consider- 
able sea,  in  which  our  boat  strained  very  much.  It  roughened  as  we  got 
away  from  the  island,  and  it  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  men  to  make 
any  head  against  the  wind  and  sea ;  the  gale  rising  with  the  sun,  and  there 
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was  danger  of  being  blown  into  one  of  the  open  reaches  beyond  the  island. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  the  depth  of  water  was  16 
feet,  with  a  clay  bottom;  but,  as  the  working  of  the  boat  was  very  severe 
labor,  and  during  the  operation  of  rounding  it  was  necessary  to  cease  pad* 
dling,  during  which  the  boat  lost  considerable  way,  1  was  unwilling  to  dis* 
courage  the  men,  and  reluctantly  gave  up  my  intention  of  ascertaining  the 
depth,  and  the  character  of  the  bed.  There  was  a  general  shout  in  the 
boat  when  we  found  ourselves  in  one  fathom,  and  we  soon  after  landed  oa 
a  low  point  of  mud,  immediately  under  the  butie  of  the  peninsula,  where 
we  unloaded  the  boat,  and  carried  the  baggage  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
firmer  ground.  We  arrived  just  in  time  lor  meridian  observation,  and 
carried  the  barometer  to  the  summit  of  the  butte,  which  is  600  feet  above 
the  lake.  Mr.  Preuss  set  off  on  foot  for  the  camp,  which  was  about  nine 
miles  distant ;  Basil  accompanying  him,  to  bring  back  horses  for  the  boat 
and  baggac;e. 

The  rude-Iookine  shelter  we  raised  on  the  shore,  our  scattered  baggage^ 
and  boat  lying  on  the  beach,  made  quite  a  picture ;  and  we  called  this  the 
FishermarCs  camp.  Lynosiris  graveolens,  and  another  new  species  of 
OBioxE,  (O.  confertifolia — Torr,  <$•  Frfim,,)  were  growing  on  the  low 
grounds,  with  interspersed  spots  of  an  unwholesome  salt  grass,  on  a  saline 
clay  soil,  with  a  few  other  plants. 

The  horses  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon^  by  which  time  the  gale  had 
increased  to  such  a  height  that  a  man  could  scarcely  stand  before  it ;  and 
we  were  obliged  to  pack  our  baggage  hastily,  as  the  rising  water  of  the 
lake  had  already  reached  the  point  where  we  were  baited.  liooking  back 
as  we  rode  off,  we  found  the  place  of  recent  encampment  entirely  covered. 
The  low  plain  through  which  we  rode  to  the  camp  was  covered  with  a 
compact  growth  of  shrubs  of  extraordinary  size  and  luxuriance.  The  soil 
was  sandy  und  saline ;  flat  places,  resembling  the  beds  of  ponds,  that  were 
bare  of  vegetation,  and  covered  with  a  powdery  white  salts,  being  inter* 
spersed  among  the  shrubs.  Artemisia  tridentata  was  very  abundant,  but 
the  plants  were  principally  saline;  a  large  and  vigorous  chenopodiaceons 
shrub,  five  to  eight  feet  high,  being  characteristic,  with  Fremontia  vermica* 
laris,  and  a  shrubby  plant  which  seems  to  be  a  new  salicornia.  We  reached 
the  camp  in  time  to  escape  a  thunder-storm  which  blackened  the  sky,  and 
were  received  with  a  discharge  of  the  howitzer  by  the  people,  who,  having 
been  unable  to  see  anything  of  us  on  the  lake,  had  begun  to  feel  some 
uneasiness. 

September  11. — Today  we  remained  at  this  camp,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  further  observations,  and  to  boil  down  the  water  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  lake,  for  a  supply  of  salt.  Roughly  evaporated  over  the 
fire,  the  five  gallons  of  water  yielded  fourteen  pints  of  very  finergrained 
and  very  white  $alt,  of  which  the  whole  lake  may  be  regarded  as  a  satura- 
ted solution.  A  portion  of  the  salt,  thus  obtained  has  been  subjected  to 
analysis—giving,  in  100  parts,  the  following  proportions: 

Analysis  of  the  salt. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt)  ....    97.80 

Chloride  of  calcium  -    »^      -  -  -  -  -      0.61 

Chloride  of  magnesium     -  -  -  -         .  -  -      0.24 
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Sulphate  of  soda    --..---      0.23 
iBulphate  of  lime    -------      1.12 

100  00 


Glancing  your  eye  along  the  map,  you  will  see  a  small  stream  entering 
the  Utah  lake^  south  of  the  Spanish  fork,  and  the  first  waters  of  that  lake 
which  our  road  of  1844  crosses  in  coming  up  from  the  southward.  When 
I  was  on  this  stream  with  Mr.  Walker  in  that  year,  he  informed  me  ttiat  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  river  are  immense  beds  of  rock  salt  of  very  great  thick- 
ness, which  he  had  frequently  visited.  Farther  to  the  southward,  the  rivers 
which  are  affluent  to  the  Colorado,  such  as  the  Rio  Virgen,  and  Gila  river, 
near  their  mouths,  are  impregnated  with  salt  by  the  cliffs  of  rock  salt  be- 
tween whicli  they  pass.  These  mines  occur  in  the  same  ridge  in  which, 
about  120  miles  to  the  northward,  and  subsequently  in  their  more  immediate 
neighborhood,  we  discovered  the  fossils  belon^ng  to  the  oolitic  ])eriod,  and 
they  are  probably  connected  with  that  formation,  and  are  the  deposite  from 
which  the  Great  Lake  obtains  its  salt.  Had  we  remained  longer,  we  should 
have  found  them  in  its  bed,  and  in  the  mountains  around  its  shores. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  this  camp  is  41  <>  15'  50".  and  longitude 
112«06'43". 

The  observations  made  during  our  stay  give  for  the  rate  of  the  chro- 
nometer 3 1  ".72,  corresponding  almost  exactly  with  the  rate  obtained 
At  St.  Vniin's  fort.  Barometrical  ofaervations  were  made  hourly  during 
the  day.  This  morning  we  breakfasted  on  yampah,  and  had  only  kam&sl 
for  supper;  but  a  cup  of  good  coffee  still  distinguished  us  from  our  digger 
acquaintances. 

September  12. — The  morning  was  clear  and  calm,  with  |l  temperature 
at  sunrise  of  33**.  We  resumed  our  journey  late  in  the  day,  returning  by 
nearly  the  same  route  which  we  had  travelled  in  coming  to  the  lake  ;  and, 
avoiding  the  passage  of  Hawthorn  creek,  struck  the  hills  a  little  below  the 
hot  salt  springs.  The  flat  plain  we  had  here  passed  over  consisted  alter- 
nately .of  tolerably  good  sandy  soil  and  of  saline  plats.  We  encamped 
aarly  on  Clear  creek,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ridge ;  one  of  the  peaks  of 
which  we  ascertained  by  measurement  to  be  4,210  feet  above  the  lake,  or 
about  8,400  feet  above  the  sea.  Behind  these  front  peaks  the  ridge  rises 
towards  the  Bear  river  mountains,  which  are  probably  as  high  as  the  Wind 
river  chain.  This  creek  is  here  unusually  well  timbered  with  a  variety  of 
trees.  Among  them  were  birch  (betula,)  the  narrow-leaved  poplar  (populus 
angustifolia^)  several  kinds  of  willow,  {scdix,)  hawthorn,  {Crataegus^)  alder, 
(alnus  viridiSf)  and  cerasus^  with  an  oak  allied  to  quercus  alba^  but  very 
distinct  from  that  or  any  other  species  in  the  United  States. 

We  had  to-night  a  supper  of  seagulls,  which  Carson  killed  near  the  lake. 
Although  cool,  the  thermometer  standing  at  47^,  musquitoes  were  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  be  troublesome  this  evening. 

September  13. — Continuing  up  the  river  valley,  we  crossed  several  small 
streams;  the  mountains  on  the  right  appearing  to  consist  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone, which  we  had  observed  in  the  same  ridge  to  the  northward,  alterna- 
ting here  with  a  granular  quartz  already  mentioned.  One  of  these  streams, 
which  forms  a  smaller  lake  near  the  river,  was  broken  up  into  several  chan< 
nels ;  and  the  irrigated  bottom  of  fertile  soil  was  covered  with  innumerable 
flowers,  among  which  were  purple  fields  of  eupaiarium  purpureumy  with 
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helianthiy  a  handsome  solidago  (S.  canadensis,)  and  a  variety  of  other 
plants  in  bloom.  Continuing  along  the  foot  of  the  hillsj  in  the  afternoon 
we  found  five  or  six  hot  springs  gushing  out  together,  beneath  a  conglome- 
rate, consisting  principally  of  fragments  of  a  grayish-blue  limestone,  efflor- 
escing a  salt  upon  the  surface.  The  temperature  of  these  springs  was  \3i^y 
and  the  rocks  in  the  bed  were  colored  with  a  red  deposite,  and  there  was 
common  salt  crystallized  on  the  margin.  There  was  also  a  white  incrus- 
tation upon  leaves  and  roots,  consisting  principally  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
There  were  rushes  seen  along  the  road  this  afternoon,  and  the  soil  under 
the  hills  was  very  black,  and  apparently  very  good  ;  but  at  this  time  the 
grass  is  entirely  dried  up.  We  encamped  on  Bear  river,  immediately  below 
a  cut-off,  the  canon  by  which  the  river  enters  this  valley  bearing  north  by 
compass.  The  night  was  mild,  with  a  very  clear  sky ;  and  I  obtained  a 
very  excellent  observation  of  anoccultation  of  Tau^  Arietis,  with  other  ob- 
servations. Both  immersion  and  emersion  of  the  star  were  observed  ;  but, 
as  our  observations  have  shown,  the  phase  at  the  bright  limb  generally  gives 
incorrect  longitudes,  and  we  have  adopted  the  result  obtained  from  the 
emersion  at  the  dark  limb,  without  allowing  any  weight  to  the  immersion. 
According  to  these  observations,  the  longitude  is  112'^  05'  12",  and  the  lati- 
tude 41''  42'  43".  All  the  longitudes  on  the  line  of  our  outward]  ourney, 
between  St.  Vrain's  fort  and  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  which  were  not 
directly  determined  by  satellites,  have  been  chronometrically  referred  to 
this  place. 

The  people  to-day  were  rather  low-spirited,  hunger  making  them  very 
quiet  and  peaceable ;  and  there  was  rarely  an  oath  to  be  heard  in  the  camp  — 
not  even  a  solitary  enfant  de  garce.  It  was  time  for  the  men  with  an  ex- 
pected supply  of  provisions  from  Fitzpatrick  to  be  in  the  neighborhood ;  and 
the  gun  was  fired  at  evening  to  give  them  notice  of  our  locality,  but  met 
with  no  response. 

Septefnber  14. — About  four  miles  from  this  encampment,  the  trail  led  us 
down  to  the  river,  where  we  unexpectedly  found  an  excellent  ford — the 
stream  being  widened  by  an  island,  and  not  yet  disengaged  from  the  hills 
at  the  foot  of  the-  range.  We  encamped  on  a  little  creek  where  we  had 
made  a  noon  halt  in  descending  the  river.  The  night  was  very  clear  and 
pleasant,  the  sunset  temperature  being  67®. 

The  people  this  evening  looked  so  forlorn,  that  I  gave  them  permission  to 
kill  a  fat  young  horse  which  I  had  purchased  with  goods  from  the  Snake 
Indians,  and  they  were  very  soon  restored  togayely  and  good  humor.  Mr. 
Preuss  and  myself  could  not  yet  overcome  some  remains  of  civilized  preju- 
dices, and  preferred  to  starve  a  little  longer  ;  feeling  as  much  saddened  as  if 
a  crime  had  been  committed. 

The  next  day  we  continued  up  the  valley,  the  soil  being  sometimes  very 
black  and  good,  occasionally  gravelly,  and  occasionally  a  kind  of  naked 
salt  plains.  We  found  on  the  way  this  morning  a  small  encampment  of 
two  families  of  Snake  Indians,  from  whom  we  purchased  a  small  quantity 
olkooyah.  They  had  piles  of  seeds,  of  three  different  kinds,  spread  out 
upon  pieces  of  buffalo  robe ;  and  the  squaws  had  just  gathered  about  a 
bushel  of  the  roots  of  a  thistle,  {cirdum  Virginianum.)  They  were  about 
the  ordinary  size  of  carrots,  and,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  are  sweet 
and  well  flavored,  requiring  only  a  long  preparation.  They  had  a  band  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  horses,  and  appeared  to  be  growing  in  the  sunshine  with 
about  as  little  labor  as  the  plants  they  were  eating. 
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Siiorlly  afterwards  we  met  ao  Indian  on  horseback  who  had  killed  an 
antelope,  which  we  purchased  from  him  for  a  little  powder  and  some  balls. 
We  crossed  the  Roseaux,  and  encamped  on  the  left  bank ;  halting  early  for 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  wholesome  and  abundant  supper,  and  were  pleas- 
antly engaged  iu  protracting  our  unusual  comfort,  when  Taboau  galloped 
into  (he  camp  with  news  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  encamped  close  by  us 
with  a  good  supply  of  provisions—flour,  rice,  and  dried  meat,  and  even  a 
little  butter.  Excitement  to-night  made  us  all  wakeful ;  and  after  a  break- 
fast before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  we  were  again  on  the  road,  and,  con- 
tinuing up  the  valley,  crossed  some  high  points  of  hills,  and  halted  to  nooa 
on  the  same  stream,  near  several  lodges  of  Snake  Indians,  from  whom  we 
purchased  about  a  bushel  of  service  berries,  partially  dried.  By  the  gift  of 
a  knife,  I  prevailed  upon  a  little  boy  to  show  me  the  kooyah  plant,  which 
proved  to  be  Valeriana  edulis.  The  root,  which  constitutes  the  kooyah^  is 
lars;e,  of  a  very  bright  yellow  color,  with  the  characteristic  odor,  but  not  so 
fully  developed  as  in  the  prepared  substance.  It  loves  the  rich  moist  soil 
of  river  bottoms,  which  was  the  locality  in  which  I  always  afterwards  found 
it.  It  was  now  entirely  out  of  bloom ;  according  to  my  observation,  flower- 
ing  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  In  the  afternoon  we  entered  u  long 
ravine  leading  to  a  pass  in  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  Bear 
river  and  the  Snake  river,  or  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Columbia ;  our  way  being 
very  much  impeded,  and  almost  entirely  blocked  up,  by  compact  fields  of 
luxuriant  artemisia.  Taking  leave  at  this  point  of  the  waters  of  Bear  river, 
and  of  the  geographical  basin  which  encloses  the  system  of  rivers  and  creeks 
which  belong  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  and  which  so  richly  deserves  a  future 
detailed  and  ample  exploration,  I  can  say  of  it,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
bottoms  of  this  river,  (Bear,)  and  of  some  of  the  creeks  which  1  saw,  jform 
a  natural  resting  and  recruiting  station  for  travellers,  now,  and  in  all  time 
to  come.  The  bottoms  are  extensive ;  water  excellent;  timber  sufficient; 
the  soil  good,  and  well  adapted  to  the  grains  and  grasses  suited  to  such  aa 
elevated  region.  A  military  post,  and  a  civiUzed  settlement,  would  be  of 
great  value  here  ;  and  cattle  and  horses  would  do  well  where  grass  and  sail 
so  much  abound.  The  lake  will  furni>h  exhaustless  supplies  of  salt.  All 
the  moutitain  sides  here  are  covered  with  a  valuable  nutritious  grass,  called 
bunch  grass,  from  the  form  in  which  it  grows,  which  has  a  second  growth 
in  the  mil.  The  beasts  of  the  Indians  were  fat  upon  it:  our  own  found  it 
a  good  subsistence ;  and  its  quaiiiity  will  sustain  any  amount  of  cattle,  and 
make  this  truly  a  bucolic  region. 

We  met  here  an  Indian  family  on  horseback,  which  had  been  out  to  gather 
service  berries,  and  were  returning  loaded.  This  tree  was  scattered  aboul 
on  the  hills ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pass  was  timbered  with  aspen  ;  {pop- 
ulus  trem.^)  the  common  blue  flowering  flax  occurring  among  the  plants. 
The  approach  to  the  pass  was  very  steep ;  and  the  summit  al^ut  ti,^X)  feet 
above  the  sea — probably  only  an  uncertain  approxitnation,  as  at  the  time  of 
observation  it  was  blowing  a  violent  fi;ale  of  wind  from  the  northwest,  with 
cumuli  scattered  in  masses  over  the  sky,  the  day  otherwise  bright  and  clear. 
We  descended,  by  a  sleep  slope,  into  a  broad  open  valley — g<x)d  soil ;  from 
four  to  five  miles  wide ;  coming  down  immediately  upon  one  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Pannack  river,  which  here  loses  itself  in  swampy  ground. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  here  is  not  very  interesting.  On  either  side 
is  a  regular  range  of  mountains  of  the  usual  character,  with  a  little  timber, 
tolerably  rocky  on  the  right,  aud  higher  and  more  smooth  on  the  left,  with 
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still  higher  peaks  looking  out  above  the  range.  The  valley  afforded  a  good 
level  road  ;  but  it  was  late  when  it  brought  us  to  water,  and  we  encamped 
at  dark.  The  northwest  wind  had  blown  up  very  cold  weather,  and  the 
artemisia,  which  was  our  fire-wood  to-night,  did  not  happen  to  be  very 
abundant.  This  plant  loves  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  and  cannot  grow  in  the  good 
bottoms  where  it  is  rich  and  moist,  but  on  every  little  eminence,  wnere 
water  does  not  rest  long,  it  maintains  absolute  possession.  Elevation  above 
the  sea  about  6,100  fe^t. 

At  night  scattered  fires  glimmered  along  the  mountains,  pointing  out 
camps  of  the  Indians ;  and  we  contrasted  the  comparative  security  in  which 
we  travelled  through  this  country,  with  the  guarded  vigilance  we  were  com- 
pelled to  exert  among  the  Sioux  and  other  Indians  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Rocky  mountains. 

At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  60^,  and  at  midnight  at  30^. 

September  17. — ^The  morning  sky  was  calm  and  clear,  the  temperature 
at  daylight  being  25°,  and  at  sunrise  20°.  There  is  throughout  this  moun* 
tain  country  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  morning  and  midday 
temperatures,  which  at  this  season  was  very  generally  40°  or  60°,  and  oc- 
casionally greater;  and  frequently,  after  a  very  frosty  morning,  the  heat  in 
a  few  hours  would  render  the  thinnest  clothing  agreeable.  A^ut  noon  we 
reached  the  main  fork.  The  Pannack  river  was  before  us ;  the  valley  be- 
ing here  1^  mile  wide,  fertile,  and  bordered  by  smooth  hills,  not  over  600 
feet  high,  partly  covered  with  cedar ;  a  high  ridge,  in  which  there  is  a 
prominent  peak,  rising  behind  those  on  the  left.  We  continued  to  descend 
this  stream,  and  found  on  it  at  night  a  warm  and  comfortable  camp.  Flax 
occurred  so  frequently  during  the  day  as  to  be  almost  a  characteristic,  and 
the  soil  appeared  excellent  The  opposite  hills  on  the  right  are  broken  here 
into  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  The  evening  was  gusty,  with  a  temperature 
at  sunset  of  59^  I  obtained,  about  midnight,  an  observation  of  an  emer- 
sion of  the  first  satellite ;  the  night  being  calm  and  very  clear,  the  stars  re- 
markably bright,  and  the  thermometer  at  30^.  Longitude,  from  mean  of 
satellite  and  chronometer,  112°  29' 52";  and  latitude,  by  observation,  42^ 
44'  40". 

September  18 — The  day  clear  and  calm,  with  a  temperature  of  25^  at 
sunrise.  After  travelling  seven  or  eight  miles,  we  emerged  on  the  plains  of 
the  Columbia,  in  sight  of  the  famous  <<  Three  Buttes^^  a  well-known  land- 
mark in  the  country,  distant  about  45  miles.  The  French  word  butte^ 
which  so  often  occurs  in  this  narrative,  is  retained  from  the  familiar  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  identifies  the  objects  to  which  it  refers.  It  is 
naturalized  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and,  even  if  desirable  to 
render  it  in  English,  I  know  of  no  word  which  would  be  its  precise  equiv^ 
alent  It  is  applied  to  the  detached  hills  and  ridges  which  rise  abruptly, 
and  reach  too  high  to  be  called  hills  or  ridges,  and  not  high  enough 
to  be  called  mountains.  Knob^  as  applied  in  the  western  States,  is  their 
moet  descriptive  terra  in  English.  Cerro  is  the  Spanish  term;  but  no 
translation,  or  paraphrasis,  would  preserve  the  identity  of  these  picturesque 
landmarks,  fiimiliar  to  the  traveller,  and  often  seen  at  a  great  distance. 
Covered  as  far  as  could  be  seen  with  artemisia,  the  dark  and  ugly  appearance 
of  this  plain  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Sage  Desert;  ana  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  on.  reaching  the  Portnenf  river,  to  see  a  beautiful  greea 
valley  with  scattered  timber  spread  out  beneath  us,  on  which,  about  four 
miles  distant,  were  glistening  the  white  walls  of  the  fort.    The  Portneuf 
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runs  along  the  upland  plain  nearly  to  its  mouth,  and  an  abrupt  descent  of 
perhaps  2(J0  feet  brought  us  down  immediately  upon  the  stream,  which  at 
the  ford  is  100  yards  wide  and  3  ieet  deep,  with  clear  water,  a  swift  cur- 
rent, and  gravelly  bed  ;  but  a  little  higher  up  the  breadth  was  only  about 
36  yards,  with  apparently  deep  water. 

In  the  bottom  I  remarked  a  very  great  number  of  springs  and  sloughs, 
with  remarkably  clear  water  and  gravel  beds.  At  sunset  we  encamped  with 
Mr.  Talbot  and  our  friends,  who  came  on  to  Fort  Hall  when  we  went  to 
the  lake,  and  whom  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  all  well,  neither  party 
having  met  with  any  mischance  in  the  interval  of  our  separation.  They, 
too,  had  had  their  share  of  fatigue  and  scanty  provisions,  as  there  had 
been  very  little  game  left  on  the  trail  of  the  populous  emigration ;  and  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  had  rigidly  husbanded  our  stock  of  flour  and  light  provisions, 
in  view  of  the  approaching  winter,  and  the  long  journey  before  us. 

September  19. — This  morning  the  sky  was  very  dark  and  gloomy,  and 
at  daylight  it  began  snowing  thickly,  and  continued  all  day,  with  cold,  dis- 
agreeable weather.  At  sunrise  the  temperature  was  43^.  I  rode  up  to  the 
fort,  and  purchased  from  Mr.  Grant  (the  officer  in  charge  of  the  post)  sev- 
eral very  indifferent  horses,  and  five  oxen  in  very  fine  order,  which  were 
received  at  the  camp  with  great  satisfaction ;  and,  one  being  killed  at  even- 
ing, the  usual  gayety  and  good-humor  were  at  once  restorS.  Night  came 
in  stormy. 

September  20. — We  bad  a  ni^ht  of  snow  and  rain,  and  the  thermometer 
at  sunrise  was  at  34^ ;  the  mornmg  was  dark,  with  a  steady  rain,  and  there 
was  still  an  inch  of  snow  on  the  ground,  with  an  abundance  on  the  neigh- 
boring  hills  and  mountains.  The  sudden  change  in  the  weather  was  hard 
for  our  animals,  who  trembled  and  shivered  in  me  cold — sometimes  taking 
lefuge  in  the  timber,  and  now  and  then  coming  out  and  raking  the  snow 
off  the  ground  for  a  little  g)rass,  or  eating  the  young  willows. 

September  2L. — Ice  made  tolerably  thick  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  weather  cleared  up  very  bright,  with  a  temperature  at  sunrise 
of  29^;  and  I  obtained  a  meridian  observation  for  latituae  at  the  fort,  with 
observations  for  time.  The  sky  was  again  covered  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  thermometer  at  sunset  48°. 

September  22, — The  morning  was  cloudy  and  unpleasant,  and  at  sunrise 
a  cold  rain  commenced,  with  a  temperature  of  4l<>. 

The  early  approach  of  winter,  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a  large 
party,  determined  me  to  send  back  a  number  of  the  men  who  had  become 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  fitted  for  the  laborious  service  and  frequent  pri- 
Tation  to  which  they  were  necessarily  exposed,  and  which  there  was  reason 
to  believe  would  become  more  severe  in  the  further  extension  of  the  voyage. 
I  accordingly  called  them  together,  and,  informing  them  of  my  intention  to 
oontinue  our  journey  during  the  ensuing  winter,  in  the  course  of  whieh 
they  would  probably  be  exposed  to  considerable  hardship,  succeeded  in 
prevailing  upon  a  number  of  them  to  return  voluntarily.  These  were : 
Charles  Da  Forresti  Henry  Lee,  J.  Campbell,  Wm.  Creuss,  A.  Yasquez,  A. 
JP^a,  Patrick  White,  B.  Tesson,  M.  Creely,  Francois  Lajeunesse,  Basil 
Lajeunesse.  Among  these,  I  regretted  very  much  to  lose  Basil  Lajeunesse, 
«ae  of  the  best  men  in  my  party,  who  was  obliged,  by  the  condition  of  bis 
fiimily,  to  be  at  home  in  the  coming  winter.  Our  preparations  having  been 
completed  in  the  interval  of  our  stay  here,  both  parties  were  ready  this 
moroiug  to  resume  their  respective  routes. 
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« Except  tHat  jthere  is  a  greater  quantity  of  wood  used  in  its  construction,  Fort 
Hall  very  much  resembles  the  other  tradiosf-posls  which  have  been  already 
described  to  you,  and  would  be  another  excellent  post  of  relief  for  the  emi- 
gration. It  is  in  the  low,  rich  bottom  of  a  valley,  apparently  20  miles  long, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  Portneuf  river  with  Lewis's  fork  of  the  Colum- 
bia, which  it  enters  about  nine  miles  below  the  fort,  and  narrowing  gradu- 
ally to  the  mouth  of  the  Pannack  river,  where  it  has  a  breadth  of  only  two 
or  three  miles.  Allowing  60  miles  for  the  road  from  the  Baer  springs  of 
Bear  river  to  Fort  Hall,  its  distance  along  the  travelled  road  from  the  town 
of  Westport,  on  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  by  way  of  Fort  Lamarie  and  the 
great  South  Pass,  is  1,323  miles.  Beyond  this  place,  on  the  line  of  road 
along  the  barren  valley  of  the  Upper  Columbia,  there  does  not  occur,  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles  to  the  westward,  a  fertile  spot  of 
ground  sufficiently  large  to  produce  the  necessary  quantity  of  grain,  or 
pasturage  enough  to  allow  even  a  temporary  repose  to  the  emigrants.  On 
their  recent  passage,  they  had  been  able  to  obtain,  at  very  high  prices  and 
in  insufficient  quantity,  only  sucti  assistance  as  could  be  afforded  by  a 
amali  and  remote  trading-post — and  that  a  foreign  one — which,  in  the  supply 
of  its  own  wants,  had  necessarily  drawn  around  it  some  of  the  resources 
of  civilization,  but  which  obtained  nearly  all  its  supplies  from  the  distant 
depot  of  Yancouver,  by  a  difficult  water-carriage  of  250  miles  up  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  and  a  land-carriage  by  pack-horses  of  600  miles.  An  Ameri- 
can military  post  sufficiently  strong  to  give  to  their  road  a  perfect  security 
against  the  Indian  tril)es,  who  are  unsettled  in  locality  and  very  uncertain 
in  their  disposition,  and  which,  with  the  necessary  facilities  for  the  repair 
of  their  equipage,  would  be  able  to  afford  them  relief  in  stock  and  grain 
from  the  produce  of  the  post,  would  be  of  extraordinary  value  to  the  emi- 
gration. Such  a  post  (and  all  others  which  may  be  established  on  the  line 
to  Oregon)  would  naturally  form  the  nucleus  of  a  settlement,  at  which 
•upplies  and  repose  would  be  obtained  by  the  emigrant,  or  trading  cara- 
vans, which  may  hereafter  traverse  these  elevated,  and,  in  many  places, 
desolate  and  inhospitable  regions. 

I  subjoin  an  analysis  of  the  soil  in  the  river  bottom  near  Fort  Hall,  which 
will  be  of  assistance  in  enabling  you  to  form  some  correct  idea  of  its  gen- 
oral  character  in  the  neighboring  country.  I  characterize  it  as  good  land, 
but  the  analysis  will  show  its  precise  properties. 

Analysis  of  soU. 

Silica      -.-           .            -           -           -            -            -  68.55 

Alumina  --..----  7.46 

Carbonate  of  lioae            ......  Q.61 

Carbonate  of  magnesia     •           -            -            -            -        .   •  6.09 

Cxide  of  iron      .......  1.40 

€)rgahic  vegetable  matter             ^           .           .           .           .  4  74 

Water  and  Ton     .......  4.26 


100.00 


Our  obeervations  place  this  post  in  longitude  L12<>  29'  64",  latitude  i3^ 
or  30'^  and  in  elevation  above  the  sea  4,500  feet. 
Taking  leave  of  the  homeward  party,  we  resumed  oar  journey  down 
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the  valley,  the  weather  beins;  very  cold,  and  the  rain  coming  in  hard  |U9ts^ 
which  the  wind  blew  directly  in  our  faces.  We  forded  the  Portneuf  in  a 
storm  of  rain,  the  water  in  the  river  being  frequently  up  to  the  axles,  and 
about  110  yards  wide.  After  the  gust,  the  weather  improved  a  lirtle,  and 
we  encamped  about  three  miles  below,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pannack  river,, 
on  LfCwis's  fork,  which  here  has  a  breadth  of  about  120  yards.  The  tem- 
perature at  sunset  was  42^;  the  sky  partially  covered  with  dark,  rainy* 
clouds. 

September  23. — The  temperature  at  sunrise  was  32<>,  the  momfnc;  dark, 
and  snow  falling  steadily  and  thickly,  with  a  light  air  from  the  southwards 
Profited  of  being  obliged  to  remain  in  camp,  to  take  hourly  barometrical 
observations  from  sunrise  to  midnight  The  wind  at  eleven  o'clock  set  in 
from  tiie  northward  in  heavy  gusts,  and  the  snow  changed  into  rain.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  the  sky  brightened,  the  rain  had  washed  all  the  snow 
from  the  bottoms ;  but  the  neighboring  mountains,  from  summit  to  foot,  were 
luminously  white— an  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  a  tumn,  of  whick 
this  was  the  first  day. 

September  2A* — The  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  at  35^.  and  a  blue  sky^ 
in  the  west  promised  a  fine  day.  The  river  bottoms  here  are  narrow  and 
swampy,  with  frequent  sloughs ;  and  after  crossing  the  Pannack,  the  road 
continued  along  the  uplands,  rendered  very  slippery  by  the  soil  of  wet  clay, 
and  entirely  covered  with  artemisia  bushes,  among  which  occur  frequent 
fragments  of  obsidian.  At  noon  we  encamped  in  a  grove  of  willows,  at  the 
upper  end  of  a  group  of  islands,  about  half  a  mile  above  the  American  folk 
of  Snake  river.  Among  the  willows  here,  were  some  bushes  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke's  currant,  {ribes  aureum.)  The  river  here  enters  between  low  mu- 
ral banks,  which  consist  of  a  fine  vesicular  trap-rock,  the  intermediate  por- 
tions being  compact  and  crystalline.  Gradually  becoming  higher  in  its 
downward  course,  these  banks  of  scoriated  volcanic  rock  form,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  its  characteristic  feature  along  the  whole  line  to  the 
Dalles  of  the  Lower  Columbia,  resembling  a  chasm  which  had  been  rent 
through  the  country,  and  which  the  river  had  afterwards  taken  for  its  bed. 
The  immediate  valley  of  the  river  is  a  high  plain,  covered  with  black  rocks 
and  artemisias.  In  the  south  is  a  bordering  range  of  mountains,  which, 
although  not  very  high,  are  broken  and  covered  with  snow;  and  at  a  great 
distance  to  the  north  is  seen  the  high,  snowy  line  of  the  Salmon  river 
mountains,  in  front  of  which  stand  out  prominently  in  the  plain  the  three 
isolated  rugged-looking  little  mountains  commonly  known  as  the  Three 
Buttes,  Between  the  river  and  the  distant  Salmon  river  range,  the  plain  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  as  so  entirely  broken  up  and  rent  into 
chasms,  as  to  be  impracticable  for  a  man  even  on  foot.  In  the  sketch  annexed, 
the  point  of  view  is  low,  but  it  conveys  very  well  some  idea  of  the  open 
character  of  the  country,  with  the  buttes  rising  out  above  the  general  line. 
By  measurement,  the  river  above  is  870  feet  wide,  immediately  contracted  at 
thf!  fall  iti  the  form  of  a  lock,  by  jutting  piles  of  scoriaceous  basalt,  over  wKich 
the  foaming  river  must  present  a  grand  appearance  at  the  time  of  high  water. 
The  evening:  was  clear  and  pleasant,  with  dew ;  and  at  sunset  the  temperature 
was  54^.  By  observation,  the  latitude  is  42^  47'  05",  and  the  longitude  1 12^ 
40'  13".  A  few  hundred  yards  below  the  falls,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  is  the  escarpment  from  which  were  taken  the  specimens  that  in  the 
iippendix  are  numbered  94,  96,  97, 101,  102,  106,  and  107. 

Stfptember  25. — Thermometer  at  sunrise  47°.    The  day  came  in  clear, 
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wUh  a  strong  gale  from  the  south,  which  commenced  at  11  of  the  last 
night.  The  road  to-day  led  along  the  river,  which  is  full  of  rapids  and 
small  falls.  Grass  is  very  scanty ;  and  along  the  rugged  banks  are  scat- 
tered cedars,  with  an  abundance  of  rocks  and  sage.  We  travelled  14  miles, 
and  encamped  in  the  afternoon  near  the  river,  on  a  rocky  creek,  i  he 'bed  of 
which  was  entirely  occupied  with  boulders  of  a  very  large  size.  For  the 
last  three  or  four  miles  the  right  bank  of  the  river  has  a  palisaded  appearance. 
One  of  the  oxen  was  killed  here  for  food.  The  thermometer  at  evening 
was  at  55^,  the  sky  almost  overcast,  and  the  barometer  indicated  an  eleva- 
tion of  4,400  feet. 

September  26. — Rain  during  the  night,  and  the  temperature  at  sunrise 
A2P.  Travelling  along  the  river,  in  about  4  miles  we  reached  a  picturesque 
stream,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  Fall  creek.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
many  falls  which  occur  in  a  short  distance :  and  its  bed  is  composed  of  a 
calcareous  tufa,  or  vegetable  rock,  composea  principally  of  the  remains  of 
reeds  and  mosses,  resembling  that  at  the  Basin  spring  on  Bear  river. 

The  road  along  the  river  bluffs  had  l>een  occasionally  very  bad ;  and 
imagining  that  some  rou£:h  obstacles  rendered  such  a  detour  necessary,  we 
followed  for  several  miles  a  plain  wagon  road  leading  up  this  stream,  until 
we  reached  a  point  whence  it  could  be  seen  making  directly  towards  a  low 
place  in  the  range  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  and  we  became  imme- 
diately aware  that  we  were  on  a  trail  formed  by  a  party  of  wagons,  in  com- 
£any  with  whom  we  had  encamped  at  Elm  grove,  near  the  frontier  of 
lissouri,  and  which  you  will  remember  were  proceeding  to  Upper  CaUfor- 
nia  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Jos.  Chiles.  At  the  time  of  their  departure, 
no  practicable  passes  were  known  in  the  southern  Rocky  mountains  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States;  and  the  probable  apprehension  of  dif- 
ficulty in  attempting  to  pass  near  the  settled  frontier  of  New  Mexico,  together 
with  the  desert  character  of  the  unexplored  region  beyond,  had  induced  (hem 
to  take  a  more  northern  and  circuitous  route  by  way  of  the  Sweet  Water  pass 
and  Fort  Hall.  They  had  still  between  them  and  the  valley  of  the  Sacramen- 
to, a  great  mass  of  mountains  forming  the  Sierra  Nevada,  here  commonly 
known  as  the  Great  California  mountain,  and  which  were  at  this  time 
considered  as  presenting  an  impracticable  barrier  to  wheeled  carriages. 
Various  considerations  had  suggested  to  them  a  division  of  the  party;  and 
a  greater  portion  of  the  camp,  including  the  wagons,  with  the  mill  and  other 
stores,  were  now  proceeding  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  who 
had  engaged  to  conduct  them,  by  a  Jong  sweep  to  the  southward,  around 
what  is  called  the  point  of  the  mountain;  and,  crossing  through  a  pass 
known  only  to  himself,  gain  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  by  the  valley  of 
the  San  Joaquin.  It  was  a  long  and  hazardous  journey  for  a  party  in  which 
there  were  women  and  children.  Sixty  days  was  the  shoitest  period  of 
time  in  which  they  could  reach  the  point  of  the  mountain,  and  their  route 
lay  through  a  country  inhabited  by  wild  and  badly  disposed  Indians,  and 
very  poor  in  game ;  but  the  leader  was  a  man  possessing  great  and  intimate 
knowledge  ofthe  Indians,  with  an  extraordinary  firmness  and  decision  of  char- 
acter. In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Chiles  had  passed  down  the  Columbia  with  a 
party  often  or  twelve  men,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  the  settlements  on 
the  Sacramento  by  a  more  direct  course,  which  indefinite  information  from 
hunters  had  indicated  in  the  direction  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Riviere  aux 
Malheurs;  and  having  obtained  there  a  reinforcement  of  animals,  and  a 
supply  of  provisions,  nieet  the  wagons  before  they  should  have  reached  the 
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Kint  of  the  mouDtain,  at  a  place  which  had  been  previously  agreed  upon- 
the  course  of  our  narrative,  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  some  informa- 
tion  of  the  fortune  which  attended  the  movements  of  these  adventurocnr 
travelleis. 

Having  discovered  our  error,  we  immediately  regained  the  line  along  the 
river,  which  the  road  quitted  about  noon,  and  encamped  at  6  o'clock  on  a 
stream  called  Raft  river,  ( Riviere  auxCajettx^)  having  travelled  only  13  miles* 
In  the  north,  the  Salmon  river  mountains  are  visible  at  a  very  far  distance  ; 
and  on  the  left,  the  ridge  in  which  Raft  river  heads  is  about  20  miles  dis- 
tant, rocky,  and  tolerably  high.  Thermometer  at  sunset  44^,  whh  a  par- 
tially clouded  sky,  and  a  sharp  wind  from  the  SW. 

September  27. — It  was  now  no  longer  possible,  as  in  our  previous  journey, 
to  travel  regularly  every  day,  and  find  at  any  moment  a  convenient  place 
for  repose  at  noon,  or  a  camp  at  night ;  but  the  halting-places  were  now 
generally  fixed  along  the  road,  by  the  nature  of  the  country,  at  places  where^ 
with  water,  there  was  a  little  scanty  grass.  Since  leavmg  the  American 
falls,  the  road  had  frequently  been  very  bad ;  the  many  short,  steep  ascents, 
exhausting  the  strength  of  our  worn-out  animals,  requiring  always  at  such 
places  the  assistance  of  the  men  to  get  up  each  cart,  one  by  one ;  and  our 
progress  with  twelve  or  fourteen  wheeled  carriages,  though  light  and  made 
for  the  purpose,  in  such  a  rocky  country  was  extremely  slow ;  and  I  again 
determined  to  gain  time  by  a  division  of  the  carifip.  Accordingly,  to-dar 
the  parties  again  separated,  constituted  very  much  as  before — Mr.  Fitzpatrick 
remaining  in  charge  of  the  heavier  bagga^. 

The  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  with  a  white  frost,  and  the  tempera- 
ture  at  sunrise  §4^. 

To-day  the  country  had  a  very  forbidding  appearance ;  and,  after  travel- 
ling 20  miles  over  a  slightly  undulating  plain,  we  encamped  at  a  consider- 
able spring,  called  Swamp  crelk,  rising  in  low  grounds  near  the  point  of  a 
spur  from  the  mountain.  Returning  with  a  small  party  in  a  starving  con- 
dition from  the  westward  12  or  14  years  since,  Carson  had  met  here  three- 
or  four  buffalo  bulls,  two  of  which  were  killed.  They  were  among  the 
pioneers  which  had  made  the  experiment  of  colonizing  m  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  and  which  had  failed,  as  heretofore  stated.  At  sunset  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  46^,  and  the  evening  was  overcast  with  a  cold  wind  from 
the  SE  ,  and  to-night  we  had  only  sage  for  fire-wood.  Mingled  with  the 
artemisia  was  a  shrubby  and  thorny  chenopodiaceous  plant. 

September  28. — Thermometer  at  sunrise  40^.  The  wind  rose  early  te 
a  gale  from  the  west,  with  a  very  cold  driving  rain  ;  and,  after  an  uncom- 
fortable day's  ride  of  25  miles,  we  were  glad  when  at  evening  we  found  a. 
sheltered  camp,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  wood,  at  some  elevated 
rocky  islands  covered  with  cedar,  near  the  commencement  of  another  lonf 
cahon  of  the  river.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  detention  at  a  deep  little 
stream  called  Goose  creek,  and  some  occasional  rocky  places,  we  had  to- 
day a  very  good  road  ;  but  the  country  has  a  barren  appearance,  sandy,  and 
densely  covered  with  the  artemisias  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  Here  I  remarked  among  the  sage  bushes,  green  bunches 
of  what  is  called  the  second  growth  of  grass.  The  river  to-day  has  had  a 
smooth  appearance,  free  from  rapids,  with  a  low,  sandy  hill  slope  bordering 
the  bottoms,  in  which  there  is  a  little  good  soil.  Thermometer  at  sunset 
45^,  blowing  a  gale,  and  disagreeably  cold. 

September  29. — The  thermometer  at  sunrise  36^,  with  a  bright  sun,  anA 
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appearance  of  finer  weather.  The  road  for  sefenJ  vyat  was  extrefnefy 
rocky,  and  consequently  bad ;  bat,  entering  afker  this  a  sandy  country,  it 
became  very  ^ood,  with  no  other  interruption  than  the  sase-bushes,  which 
covered  the  river  plain  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and,  with  their  uni- 
form tint  of  dark  gray,  gave  to  the  country  a  gloomy  and  sombre  appear- 
ance. All  the  day  the  course  pf  the  river  has  been  between  walls  ot  the 
black  volcanic  rock,  a  dark  line'of  the  escarpment  on  the  opposite  side  point- 
ing out  its  course,  and  sweeping  along  in  foam  at  places  where  the  moun- 
tains which  border  the  valley  present  always  on  the  left  two  ranges,  the 
lower  one  a  spur  of  the  higher ;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  Salmon  river 
mountains  are  visible  at  a  grqat  distance.  Having  made  24  miles,  we  en- 
camped about  5  o'clock  on  Rock  creek ;  a  stream  having  considerable  water, 
a  swift  current,  and  wooded  with  willow. 

September  30. — Thermometer  at  sunrise  28^.  In  its  progress  towards 
the  nver,  this  creek  soon  enters  a  chasm  of  the  volcanic  rock,  which  in 
places  along  the  wall  presents  a  columnar  appearance ;  and  the  road  be- 
comes extremely  rocky  whenever  it  passes  near  its  banks.  It  is  only  about 
twenty  feet  wide  where  the  road  crosses  it,  with  a  deep  bed,  and  steep  banks, 
covered  with  rocky  fragments,  with  willows  and  a  little  ^rass  on  its  narrow 
bottom.  The  soil  appears  to  be  full  of  calcareous  matter,  with  which  the 
rocks  are  incrusted.  The  fragments  of  rock  which  had  been  removed  by 
the  emigrants  in  making  a  road  where  we  ascended  from  the  bed  of  this 
creek  were  whitened  with  lime ;  and  during  the  afternoon's  march  I  re- 
marked  iu  the  soil  a  considerable  quantity  of  calcareous  concretions.  To- 
wards evening  the  sages  became  more  s|Mirse,  and  the  clear  spaces  were  oc- 
cupied by  tufts  of  green  grass.  The  river  still  continued  its  course  through 
a  trough  or  open  canon ;  and  towards  sunset  we  followed  the  trail  of  several 
wagons  which  had  turned  in  towards  Snake  river,  and  encamped,  as  they 
had  done,  on  the  top  of  the  escarpment.  There  was  no  grass  here,  the 
soil  among  the  sage  being  entirely  naked ;  but  there  is  occasionally  a  little 
bottom  along  the  river,  which  a  short  ravine  of  rocks,  at  rare  intervals, 
leaves  accessible ;  and  by  one  of  these,  we  drove  our  animals  down,  and 
found  some  tolerably  good  grass  bordering  the  water. 

Immediately  opposite  to  us,  a  subterranean  river  bursts  out  directly  from 
the  face  of  the  escarpment,  and  falls  in  white  foam  to  the  river  below.  In 
the  views  annexed,  you  will  find,  with  a  sketch  of  this  remarkable  fall,  a 
representation  of  the  mural  precipices  which  enclose  the  main  river,  and 
which  form  its  characteristic  feature  along  a  great  portion  of  its  course.  A 
melancholy  and  strange  looking  country — one  of  fracture,  and  violence,  and 
fire. 

We  had  brought  with  us,  when  we  separated  from  the  camp,  a  large 
gaunt  ox^  in  appearance  very  poor ;  but,  being  killed  to  night,  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  people,  he  was  found  to  be  remarkably  fat.  As  usual  at  such  oc- 
currences, the  evening  was  devoted  to  gayety  and  feasting ;  abundant  fare 
now  made  an  epoch  amonj^f  us;  and  in  this  laborious  life,  in  such  a  country 
as  this,  our  men  had  but  little  else  to  enjoy.  The  temperature  at  sunset  was 
65^,  with  a  clear  sky  and  very  high  wind.  By  the  observation  of  the  eve- 
ning, the  encampment  was  in  longitude  114^  23'  04",  and  in  latitude  42^ 
38^  44^ 

October  1. — The  morning  clear,  with  wind  from  the  west,  and  the  ther- 
mometer at  55^.  We  descended  to  the  bottom,  taking  with  us  the  boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  the  fall  in  the  opposite  cliflb ;  and  while  it  was  being 
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filled  with  air,  we  occupied  oursefvcs  in  n^easuring  the  river,  which  is 
1,786  feet  in  breadth,  with  banks  200  feet  high.  We  were  surprised,  on  our 
arrival  at  the  opposite  side,  to  find  a  beantiful  basin  of  clear  water,  formed 
by  the  falling  river,  around  which  the  rocks  were  whitened  by  some  saline 
incirustation.  Here  the  Indians  had  constructed  wicker  dams,  although  1 
was  informed  that  the  salmon  do  not  ascead  tho  river  so  far ;  and  its  charac- 
ter below  would  apparently  render  it  impracticable. 

The  ascent  of  the  steep  hill-side  was  rendered  a  little  difficult  by  a  dense 
growth  of  shrubs  and  fields  of  cane ;  and  there  were  frequent  hidden  crev- 
ices among  the  rocks,  where  the  water  was  heard  rushing  below;  but  we 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  main  stream,  which,  issuing  from  between  strata 
of  the  trap- rock  in  two  principal  branches,  produced  almost  immediately  a 
torrent,  22  feet  wide,  and  white  with  foam.  It  is  a  picturesque  spot  of  sin- 
gular beauty;  evershaded  by  bushes,  from  under  which  the  torrent  glances, 
tumbling  into  the  white  basin  below,  where  the  clear  water  contrasted  beau- 
tifully with  the  muddy  stream  of  the  river.  Its  outlet  was  covered  with  a 
rank  growth  of  canes,  and  a  variety  of  unusual  plants,  and  nettles,  {uriica 
canabitui,)  which,  before  they  were,  noticed,  had  set  our  hands  and  arms 
on  fire.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  was  68^,  while  that  of  the  river 
was  61''.  The  perpendicular  height  of  the  place  at  which  this  stream  issues 
is  45  feet  above  the  river,  and  152  feet  below  the  summit  of  the  precipice, 
making  nearly  200  feet  for  the  height  of  the  wall.  On  the  hill-side  here, 
was  obtained  the  specimen  designate  by  the  number  12  in  the  collection, 
consisting  principally  of  fragments  of  the  shells  of  small  Crustacea,  and 
which  was  probably  formed  by  deposition  from  these  springs  proceeding 
from  some  lake  or  river  in  the  highlands  above. 

We  resumed  our  journey  at  noon,  the  day  being  hot  and  bright ;  and, 
after  a  march  of  17  miles,  encamped  at  sunset  on  the  river,  nearseveral 
lodges  of  Snake  Indians. 

Our  encampment  was  about  one  mile  below  the  Fishing  falls^  a  series 
of  cataracts  with  very  inclined  planes,  which  are  probably  sonamed  because 
they  form  a  barrier  to  the  ascent  of  the  salmon ;  and  the  great  fisheries, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  barren  region  almost  entirely  derive  a 
subsistence,  commence  at  tins  place.  Thes»  appeared  to  be  unusually  gay 
savages,  fond  of  loud  laughter;  and,  in  their  apparent  good  nature  and  merry 
character,  struck  me  as  being  entirely  different  from  the  Indians  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  see.  From  several  who  visited  our  camp  in  the  even- 
ii)g,  we  purchased,  in  exchange  for  goods,  dried  salmon.  At  this  season 
they  are  not  very  fat,  but  we  were  easily  pleased.  The  Indians  made  us 
comprehend  that  when  the  salmon  came  up  the  river  in  the  spring,  they 
are  so  abundant  that  they  merely  throw  in  their  spears  at  random,  certain 
of  bringing  out  a  fish. 

These  poor  people  are  but  slightly  provided  with  winter  clothing;  there 
is  but  little  game  to  furnish  skins  for  the  purpose  \  and  of  a  little  animal 
which  seem^  to  be  the  most  numerous,  it  required  20  skins  to  make  a 
covering  to  the  knees.  But  they  are  still  a  joyous  talkative  race,  who  grow 
fat  and  become  poor  with  the  salmon,  which  at  least  never  fail  them— the 
dried  being  used  in  the  absence  of  the  fresh.  We  are  encamped  immediate- 
ly on  the  river  bank,  and  with  the  salmon  jumping  upoutof  the  water,  and 
Indians  paddling  about  in  boats  made  of  rushes^  or  laughing  around  the 
fires,  the  camp  to-night  has  quite  a  lively  appearance. 

The  river  at  this  place  is  more  open  than  for  seoie  distance  ftb^e ;  and| 
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for  (he  time,  the  black  precipices  have  disappeared,  and  no  calcareous  mat- 
ter is  visible  in  the  soil.    The  thermometer  at  sunset  74^  ;  clear  and  calm. 

October  2. — The  sunrise  temperature  was  48^  ;  the  weather  clear  and 
calm.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  encampment,  we  crossed  a  stream  of  clear 
water  with  a  variable  breadth  of  10  to  25  yards,  broken  by  rapids,  and  lishtly 
wooded  with  willow,  and  having  a  little  grass  on  its  small  bottom  land. 
The  barrenness  of  the  country  is  in  fine  contrast  to-day  with  the  mingled 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  river,  which  is  more  open  than  hitherto,  with  a 
constant  succession  of  falls  and  rapids.  Over  the  edge  of  the  black  clitb^ 
and  out  from  their  faces,  are  falling  numberless  streams  and  springs ;  and 
all  tlie  line  of  the  river  is  in  motion  with  the  play  of  the  water.  In  about 
seven  miles  we  reached  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  fall  I  had  seen 
on  the  river. 

On  the  opposite  side,  the  vertical  fall  is  perhaps  18  feet  high  ;  and  nearer, 
the  sheet  ot  foaming  water  is  divided  and  broken  into  cataracts,  where  seve- 
ral little  islands  on  the  brink  and  in  the  river  above,  give  it  much  pictu- 
resque beauty,  and  make  it  one  of  those  places  the  traveller  turns  again  and 
agam  to  fix  in  his  memory.  There  were  several  lodges  of  Incfians  here, 
from  whom  we  traded  salmon.  Below  this  place  the  river  makes  a  remark* 
able  bend ;  and  the  road,  ascending  the  ridge,  gave  us  a  fine  view  of  the 
river  I  elow,  intersected  at  many  places  by  numerous  fish-dams.  In  the 
north,  about  60  miles  distant,  were  some  high  snowy  peaks  of  the  Salmon 
river  mountains ;  and  in  the  northeast,  the  last  peak  of  the  range  was  visible 
at  the  distance  of  perha|>s  100  miles  or  more.  The  river  hills  consist  of 
very  broken  masses  of  sand,  covered  everywhere  with  the  same  interminable 
fields  of  sage,  and  occasionally  the  road  is  very  heavy.  We  now  very  fre- 
quently saw  Indians,  who  were  strung  along  the  river  at  every  little  rapid 
where  fish  are  to  be  caught,  and  the  cry  haggaiy  haggai^  (fish,)  was  con- 
stantly heard  whenever  we  passed  near  their  huts,  or  met  them  in  the  road. 
Very  ruany  of  them  were  oddly  and  partially  dressed  in  overcoat,  shirt, 
waistcoast,  or  pantaloons,  or  whatever  article  of  clothing  they  had  been  able 
to  procure  in  trade  from  the  emigrants;  for  we  had  bow  entirely  quitted 
the  country  where  hawk's  bells,  beads,  and  vermilion  were  the  current  coin, 
and  found  that  here  only  usefulvirticles,  and  chiefly  clothing,  were  in  great 
request.  These,  however,  are  eagerly  sought  after ;  and  for  a  tew  trifling 
pieces  of  clothing,  travellers  may  procure  food  sufficient  to  carry  them  to  the 
Columbia. 

We  made  a  long  stretch  across  the  upper  plain,  and  encamped  on  the 
bluff',  where  the  graas  was  very  green  and  good ;  the  soil  of  the  upper 
plains  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  calcareous  matter.  This 
green  freshness  of  the  grass  was  very  remarkable  for  the  season  of  the  year. 
Again  we  heard  the  roar  of  a  fall  in  the  river  below,  where  the  water  in  an 
unbroken  volume  goes  over  a  descent  of  several  feet.  The  night  is  clear, 
and  the  weather  continues  very  warm  and  pleasant,  with  a  sunset  tempera- 
ture of  70^. 

October  3. — The  morning  was  pleasant,  with  a  temperature  at  sunrise 
of  42^.  The  road  was  broken  by  ravines  among  the  hills,  and  in  one  of 
these,  which  made  the  bed  of  a  dry  creek,  I  found  a  fragmentary  stratum, 
or  brecciated  conglomerate,  consisting  of  flinty  slate  pebbles,  with  fragments 
of  limestone  containing  fossil  shells,  which  will  be  found  described  in  the 
appendix  under  the  numbers  16,  21,  and  39. 

On  the  lefty  the  mountains  are  visible  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty 
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miles,  appearing  smeotb  and  rather  low;  but«t  intervnls  higlier  peaks  look 
out  from:  beyond,  and  indicate  that  the  main  ridge,  which  we  are  leaving 
with  the  course-  of  the  river,  and  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Great  Basin,  still  maintains  its  elevation.  About  2  o'clock  we  ar- 
rived at  the  ford  where  the  road  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  Snake  river. 
An  Indian  was  hired  to  conduct  us  through  the  ford,  which  proved  imprac- 
ticable for  us,  the  water  sweeping  away  the  howitzer  and  nearly  drowning 
the  mules,  which  we  were  obligra  to  extricate  by  cutting  them  out  of  the 
harness.  The  river  here  is  expanded  into  a  little  bay,  in  which  there  are 
two  islands,  across  which  is  the  road  of  the  ford ;  and  the  emigrants  had 
passed  by  placing  two  of  their  heavy  wagons  abreast  of  each  other,  so  as 
to  oppose  a  considerable  mass  against  the  body  of  water.  The  Indians 
informed  us  that  one  of  the  men,  in  attempting  to  turn  some  cattle  which 
had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  was  carried  off  by  the  current  and  drowned* 
Since  their  passage,  the  water  had  risen  considerably;  but,  fortunately,  we 
had  a  resource  in  the  boat,  which  was  filled  with  air  and  launched ;  and 
at  seven  o'<;)ock  we  were  safely  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  animals 
swimming  across,  and  the  carriage,  howitzer,  and  baggage  of  the  camp 
being  carried  over  in  the  boat.  At  the  place  where  we  erased,  above  the 
islands,  the  river  had  narrowed  to  a  breadth  of  1,049  feet  by  measnrementp 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep.  We  were 
obliged'  to  make  our  camp  where  we  landed,  among  the  Indian  lodges, 
which  are  semicircular  huts  made  of  willow,  thatched  over  with  straw, 
and  open  to  the  sunny  south.  By  observation,  the  latitude  of  our  encamp- 
ment on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  was  42^  66'  68'';  chronometric  longi- 
tude \W  04'  46",  and  the  travelled  distance  from  Port  Hall  208  miles. 

October  4. — Calm  pleasant  day,  with  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  at  47^. 
Leaving  the  river  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left,  and  following  up 
the  bed  of  a  rocky  creek,  with  occasional  holes  of  water,  in  about  six  miles 
we  ascended,  by  a  long  and  rather  steep  hill,  to  a  plain  600  feet  above  the 
river,  over  which  we  continued  to  travel  during  the  day,  having  a  broken 
ridge  2,000  or  3,000  feet  high  on  the  right.  The  plain  terminates,  where 
we  ascended,  in  an  escarpment  of  vesicular  trap-rock,  which  supplies  the 
fragments  of  the  creek  below.  The  sky  cl#uded  over,  with  a  strong  wind 
from  the  northwest,  with  a  few  drops  of  rain  and  occasional  sunlight,  threat- 
ening a  change. 

Artemisia  still  covers  the  plain,  hut  Pnrshia  tridentata  makes  its  appear- 
ance here  on  the  hill-sides,  and  on  bottoms  of  the  creeks — quite  a  tree  in 
size,  and  larger  than  the  artemisia.  We  crossed  several  hollows  with  a 
little  water  in  them,  nnd  improved  grass ;  and,  turning  off  firom  the  road  in 
the  afternoon  in  search  of  water,  travelled  about  three  miles  up  the  bed  of 
a  willow  creek,  towards  the  mountain,  and  found  a  good  encampment,  with 
wood  and  grass,  and  little  ponds  of  water  in  the  bed  of  the  creek ;  which 
must  be  of  more  importance  at  other  seasons,  as  we  found  there  several  old 
fixtures  for  fishing.  There  were  many  holes  on  the  creek  prairie,  which 
had  been  made  by  the  diggers  in  search  of  roots. 

Wind  increased  to  a  violent  gale  from  the  NW.,  with  a  temperature  at 
sunset  of  57®. 

October  5. — Thp.  morning  was  calm  and  clear,  and  at  sunrise  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  32®.  The  road  to-day  was  occasionally  extremely  rocky, 
with  hard  volcanic  fragments,  and  our  travelling  very  slow.  In  about  nine 
miles  the  road  brought  us  to  a  group  of  smoking  hot  springs,  with  a  tem* 
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perstnn  of  164^.  There  were  a  few  helianthi  in  Uoom,  with  flome  ocbsr 
low  plants,  and  the  place  was  green  round  about ;  the  ground  wam,  and 
the  air  pleasant,  with  a  summer  atmosphere  that  was  very  grateful  in  a  day 
of  high  and  cold  searching  wind.  The  rocks  were  covered  with  a  white 
and  red  incmstration ;  and  the  water  lias  on  the  tongue  the  same  unpleas- 
ant efiect  as  that  of  the  Basin  spring  on  Gtear  river.  They  form  several 
branches,  and  bubble  up  with  force  enough  to  raise  the  small  pebbles  seve* 
ral  inches. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  deposite  with  which  the  rocks  are 
incrusted : 

Analysis. 

Silica 72.56 

Carbonate  of  lime    •           .            -            -            .  14.60 

Carbonate  of  magnesia         -            -            -            -  1.20 

Oxide  of  iron          .....  4.66 

Alumina                       •                   -           -           -  0.70 

Chloride  of  sodium,  Ac.  ) 

Sulphate  of  soda              >               ...  i.io 

Sulphate  of  lime,  d&c.      ) 

Ora[anic  vegetable  matter  1  ^  o^v 

Water  and  loss  3  '  '  " 

100.00 


These  springs  are  near  the  foot  of  the  rid^,  Ta  dark  and  rugged  looking 
mountain,)  in  which  some  of  the  nearer  rocks  nave  a  reddish  appearanoey 
and  probably  consist  of  a  reddish -brown  trap,  fragments  of  which  were 
scattered  along  the  road  after  leaving  the  spring.  The  road  was  now  about 
to  cross  the  point  of  this  mountain,  which  we  judged  to  be  a  spur  from  the 
Salmon  river  range.  We  cross^  a  small  creek,  and  encamped  about 
sunset  on  a  stream,  which  is  probably  Lake  river.  This  is  a  small  stream, 
some  five  or  six  feet  broad,  with  a  swift  current,  timbered  principally  with 
willows  and  some  few  cotton\ioods.  Along  the  banks  were  canes,  rose* 
bushes,  and  clematis,  with  Purshia  tridentata  and  artemisias  on  the  upper 
bottom.  The  sombre  appearance  of  the  country  is  somewhat  relieved  in 
coming  unexpectedly  from  the  dark  rocks  upon  these  green  and  wooded 
water-courses,  sunk  in  chasms;  and,  in  the  spring,  the  contrasted  effect  must 
make  them  beautiful. 

The  thermometer  at  sunset  47^,  and  the  night  threatening  snow. 

October  6. — The  morning  warm,  the  thermometer  46**  at  sunrise,  and  sky 
entirely  clouded.  After  travelling  about  three  miles  over  an  extremely  rocky 
road,  the  volcanic  fragments  began  to  disappear ;  and,  entering  among  the 
hills  at  the  point  of  the  mountain,  we  found  ourselves  suddenly  in  a  granite 
country.  Here,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  was  very  much  changed ; 
the  artemisia  disappeared  almost  entirely,  showing  only  at  intervals  towards 
the  close  of  the  day,  and  was  replaced  by  purshia  tridentata,  with  flowering 
shrubs,  and  small  fields  of  dieter ia  divaricaia,  which  gave  bloom  and  gayety 
to  the  hills.    These  were  everywhere  covered  with  a  fresh  and  green  short 

Srass,  like  that  of  the  early  spring.    This  is  the  fall  or  second  growth,  the 
ried  grass  having  been  burnt  off  by  the  Indians;  and  wherever  the  fire 
has  passed,  the  bright-green  color  is  universal.     The  soil  among  the  hiUi 
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i»  alto^ther  different  from  that  of  the  river  (dain,  being  in  many  places 
blaek,  m  others  sandy  and  f^'avelly,  but  of  a  firm  and  good  character,  ap- 
pearing to  result  from  the  decomposition  of  the  granite  rocks,  which  is  pro- 
ceeding  rapidly. 

In  quitting  lor  a  time  the  artemisia  (sage)  through  which  we  had  been 
80  long  voyaging,  and  the  sombre  appearance  of  which  is  so  discouraging, 
I  have  to  remark,  that  I  have  been  informed  that  in  Mexico  wheat  is  grown 
upon  the  ground  which  produces  this  shrub ;  which,  if  true,  relieves  the  soil 
from  the  character  of  sterility  imputed  to  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
dispute  about  (he  grass,  which  is  almost  universal  on  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains, and  always  nutritious,  even  in  its  dry  state.  We  passed  on  the  way 
masses  of  granite  on  the  slope  of  a  spur,  which  was  very  much  weathered 
and  abraded.  This  is  a  white  feldspathic  granite,  with  small  scales  of 
black  mica :  smoky  quartz  and  garnets  appear  to  constitute  this  portion  of 
the  mountain. 

The  road  at  noon  reached  a  broken  ridge,  on  which  were  scattered  many 
boulders  or  blocks  of  granite ;  and,  passing  very  small  streams,  where,  with 
a  little  more  than  the  usual  timber,  was  sometimes  gathered  a  little  wilder- 
ness of  plants,  we  encamped  on  a  small  stream,  after  a  march  of  22  miles, 
in  company  with  a  few  Indians.  Temperature  at  sunset  61^;  and  the  night 
was  partially  clear,  with  a  few  stars  visible  through  drifting  white  clouds. 
The  Indians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  steal  a  few  horses  from  us — a 
thing  of  course  with  them,  and  to  prevent  which  the  traveller  is  on  perpetual 
watch. 

October  7. — The  day  was  bright;  clear,  and  pleasant,  with  a  temperature 
of  45^;  and  we  breakfasted  at  sunrise,  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees  as 
merrily  as  if  we  were  in  the  midst  of  summer.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the 
hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  the  black  volcanic  rock  reappears ; 
and  ascending  these,  the  road  passed  through  a  basin,  around  which  the 
hills  swept  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  crater. 
Here  were  strata  and  broken  beds  ot  black  scoriated  rock,  and  hills  com- 
posed of  the  same,  on  the  summit  of  one  of  which  there  was  an  opening  re- 
sembling a  rent.  We  travelled  to-day  through  a  country  resembling  that 
of  yesterday,  where,  although  the  surface  was  hilly,  the  road  was  go^,  be- 
ing firm,  and  entirely  free  from  rocks  and  artemisia.  To  our  left,  below,  was 
the  great  sage  plain  ;  and  on  the  right  were  the  near  mountains,  which  pre- 
sented a  smoothly  broken  character,  or  rather  a  surface  waved  into  num- 
berless hills.  The  road  was  occasionally  enlivened  by  meeting  Indians,  and 
the  day  was  extremely  beautiful  and  pleasant ;  and  we  were  pleased  to  be 
free  from  the  sage,  even  for  a  day.  When  we  had  travelled  about  8  miles, 
we  were  nearly  opposite  to  the  highest  portion  of  the  mountains  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Smoke  river  valley  ;  and,  continuing  on  a  few  miles  beyond, 
we  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  the  broad  green  line  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rnrih'e  Boisee^  (wooded  river,)  black  near  the  gorge  where  it  debouches 
into  the  plains,  with  high  precipices  of  basalt,  between  walls  of  which  it 
passes,  on  emerging  from  the  mountains.  Following  with  the  eye  its  up- 
ward course,  it  appears  to  be  shut  in  among  lofty  mountains,  confining  its 
▼alley  in  a  very  rugged  country. 

U^cending  the  hills,  after  travelling  a  few  miles  along  the  high  plain, 
the  road  brought  us  down  upon  the  bottoms  of  the  river,  which  is  a  beau- 
tifnl  rapid  stream,  with  clear  mountain  water,  and,  as  the  name  indicates, 
well  wooded  with  some  varieties  of  timber — among  which  are  handsome  cot- 
toAwoods.    Such  a  stream  had  become  quite  a  novelty  in  this  country,  and 
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we  were  delighted  this  aftenioon  to  make  a  pleasant  camp  nnder  fine  old 
trees  again.  There  were  several  Indian  encampments  scattered  along  the 
river ;  and  a  number  of  their  inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  came 
to  the  camp  on  horseback  with  dried  and  fresh  fish  to  trade.  The  evening 
was  clear,  and  the  temperature  at  sunset  57^. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  occupation  of  this  region  by  parties  engaged  ia 

the  far  trade,  a  small  party  of  men  under  the  command  of .  Reidi 

constituting  all  the  garrison  of  a  little  fort  on  this  river,  were  surprised  and 
massacred  by  the  Indians ;  and  to  this  event  the  stream  owes  its  occasional 
name  of  RetcPs  river. 

On  the  8th  we  travelled  about  26  miles,  the  ridge  on  the  right  havinir 
scattered  pines  on  the  upper  parts ;  and,  continuing  the  next  day  our  road 
along  the  river  bottom,  after  a  day's  travel  of  24  miles  we  encamped  in 
the  evening  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  mile  above  the  mouth,  and 
early  the  next  morning  arrived  at  Fort  Boisi.  This  is  a  simple  dwelling- 
house  on*  the  right  bank  of  Snake  river,  about  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of 
Riviere  Bois6e  ;'and  on  our  arrival  we  were  received  with  an  agreeable  hos- 
pitality by  Mr.  Payette,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  in  charge 
of  the  fort ;  all  ef  whose  garrison  consisted  in  a  Canadian  engage. 

Here  the  road  recrosses  the  river,  which  is  broad  and  deep ;  but,  with 
our  good  boot,  aided  by  two  canoes,  which  were  found  at  the  place,  the 
camp  was  very  soon  transferred  to  the  left  bank.  Here  we  found  ourselves 
again  surroundt  d  by  the  sage ;  artemisia  tridentata,  and  the  different  shrubs 
which  during  our  voyage  had  always  made  their  appearance  abundantly 
on  saline  soils,  being  here  the  prevailing,  and  almost  the  only  plants. 
Among  ihem  the  surmcc  was  covered  with  the  usual  saline  efflorescences, 
which  here  consist  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with  a  small  por- 
tion of  chloride  of  sodium.  Mr.  Payette  had  made  but  slight  attempt  at 
cultivation,  his  efforts  being  limited  to  raising  a  few  vegetables,  in  which 
be  succeeded  tolerably  well  ;  the  post  being  principally  supported  by  sal- 
mon.  He  was  very  hospitable  and  kind  to  us,  and  we  made  a  sensible  impres- 
sion upon  all  his  comestibles;  but  our  principal  inroad  was  into  the  dairv, 
which  was  abundantly  supplied,  stock  appearing  to  thrive  extremely  well ; 
and  we  had  an  unusual  luxury  in  a  present  of  fresh  batter,  which  was, 
however,  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  Fort  Hall — probably  from  some  acci- 
dental cause.  During  the  day  we  remained  here,  there  were  considerable 
numbers  of  mis^^rable  half-naked  Indians  around  the  fort,  who  had  arrived 
from  the  neighboring  mountains.  During  the  summer,  the  only  subsist- 
ence of  these  people  is  derived  from  the  salmon,  of  which  they  are  not 
provident  enough  to  lay  up  a  sufficient  store  for  the  winter,  during  which 
many  of  them  die  from  absolute  starvation. 

Many  little  accounts  and  scattered  histories,  together  with  an  acquaint- 
ance which  I  gradually  acquired  of  their  modes  of  life,  had  left  the  aborigi- 
nal inhabitants  of  this  vast  region  pictured  in  my  mind  as  a  race  of  people 
whose  great  and  constant  occupation  was  the  means  of  procuring  a  subsist- 
ence ;  and  though  want  of  space,  and  other  reasons,  will  prevent  me  from 
detailing  the  many  incidents  which  made  these  things  familiar  to  me,  this 
great  feature  amon^  the  characteristics  of  the  country  will  gradually, be 
forced  upon  your  mind. 

Pointing  to  a  group  of  Indians  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  mountains 
on  the  leftside  of  the  valley,  and  who  were  regarding  our  usual  appliances 
of  civilization  with  an  air  of  bewildered  curiosity,  Mr.  Payette  informed  me 
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that,  erery  fear  since  his  arrival  at  this  post,  be  had  unsuccessfully  en- 
deavored to  induce  these  people  to  lay  up  a  store  of  salmon  for  their  winter 
provision.  While  the  summer  weather  and  the  salmon  lasted,  they  lived 
contentedly  and  happily,  scattered  along  the  different  streams  where  the  fish 
were  to  be  found ;  and  as  soon  as  the  winter  snows  began  to  fall,  little 
«nokes  would  be  seen  rising  among  the  mountains,  where  they  would  be 
found  in  miserable  groups,  starving  out  the  winter ;  aRd  sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  belief,  reduced  to  the  horror  of  cannibalism — the  strong, 
of  course,  preying  on  the  weak.  Certain  it  is,  they  are  driven  to  any  ex- 
tremity for  food,  and  eat  every  insect,  and  every  creeping  thing,  however 
loathsome  and  repulsive.  Snails,  lizards,  ants — all  are  devour^  with  the 
leadiness  and  greediness  of  mere  animals. 

In  common  with  all  the  other  Indians  we  had  encountered  since  reach- 
ing the  Pacific  waters,  these  people  use  the  Shoshouee  or  Snake  language, 
which  you  will  have  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  is 
the  universal  language  over  a  very  extensive  region.  ' 

On  the  evening  of  tlie  lOth,  I  obtained,  with  the  usual  observations,  a 
very  excellent  emersion  of  the  first  satellite,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the 
chronometer.  Prom  these  observations,  the  longitude  of  the  fort  is  116*' 
47'  00" ;  latitude  43^"  49'  22",  and  elevation  above  the  sea  2,100  feeL 

Sitting  by  the  fire  on  the  river  bank,  and  waiting  for  the  immersion  of 
the  satellite,  which  did  not  take  place  until  after  midnighti  we  heard  the 
monotonous  song  of  the  Indians,  with  which  they  accompany  a  certain 
game  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Of  the  poetry  we  could  not  judge,  but 
Uie  music  was  miserable. 

October  II. — The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  light  breeze,  from  the  east, 
«nd  a  temperature  at  sunrise  of  33^.  A  part  of  a  bullock  purchased  at  the 
fort,  togetner  with  the  boat  to  assist  him  in  crossing,  was  left  here  for  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  and  at  11  o'clock  we  resumed  our  journey;  and  directly  leav- 
ing the  river,  and  crossing  the  artemisia  plain,  in  several  ascents  we  reached 
the  foot  of  a  ridge,  where  the  road  entered  a  dry  sandy  hollow,  up  which  it 
continued  to  the  head ;  and,  crossing  a  dividing  ridge,  entered  a  similar  one. 
"We  met  here  two  poor  emigrants,  (Irishmen,)  who  had  lost  their  horses  two 
days  since — probably  stolen  by  the  Indians ;  and  were  returning  to  the  fort, 
in  hopes  to  hear  something  of  them  there.  They  had  recently  bad  uothing 
to  eat;  and  I  halted  to  unpack  an  animal,  and  gave  them  meat  for  their  din- 
ner. In  this  hollow,  the  artemisia  is  partially  displaced  on  the  hill-sides  by 
grass ;  and  descending  it  —  miles,  about  sunset  we  reached  the  Rivihre  aux 
MedhewSy  (the  unfortunate  or  unlucky  river,)  a  considerable  stream,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  50  feet,  and,  at  this  time,  18  inches  depth  of  water. 

The  bottom  lands  were  generally  one  and  a  half  mile  broad,  covered 
principally  with  long  dry  grass ;  and  we  had  difficulty  to  find  sufficient 
£ood  grass  for  the  camp.  With  the  exception  of  a  bad  place  of  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  long,  which  occurred  in  rounding  a  point  of  hill  to  reach  the 
ford  of  the  river,  the  road  during  the  day  had  been  very  good. 

October  12. — The  morning  was  clear  and  calm,  and  the  thermometer  at 
sunrise  23^.  My  attention  was  attracted  by  a  smoke  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river,  a  little  below  the  ford,  where  I  found  on  the  low  baoKi  near  the 
water,  a  considerable  number  of  hot  springs,  in  which  the  temperature  of 
the  water  was  193^.  The  ground,  which  was  too  hot  for  the  naked  foot, 
Was  covered  above  and  below  the  springs  with  an  incrustation  of  common 
salt,  very  white  and  good,  and  fine  grained. 
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Leadiog  for  6  miles  up  a  broad  dry  branch  of  the  Malheurs  river,  the 
road  entered  a  sandy  hollow,  where  the  surface  was  rendered  firm  by  the 
admixture  of  other  rock;  being  good  and  level  until  arriving  near  the  head 
of  the  ravine,  where  it  became  a  little  rocky,  and  we  met  with  a  number  of 
sharp  ascents  over  an  undulating  surface.  Crossing  here  a  dividing  ridge, 
it  became  an  excellent  road  of  gradual  descent  down  a  very  marked  hollow : 
in  which,  after  10  miles,  willows  began  to  appear  in  the  dry  bed  of  a  head 
of  the  Riviere  aux  BouleauXj  (Bir&h  river ;)  and  descending  7  miles,  we 
found,  at  its  junction  with  another  branch,  a  little  water,  not  very  good  or 
abundant,  but  sufficient  in  case  of  necessity  for  a  camp.  Crossing  Birch 
river,  we  continued  for  about  four  miles  across  a  point  of  hill ;  the  country 
on  the  left  being  entirely  mountainous,  with  no  level  spot  to  be  seen ;  whence 
we  descended  to  Snake  river — here  a  fine  looking  stream,  with  a  large  body 
of  water  and  a  smooth  current;  although  we  hear  the  roar,  and  see  below 
us  the  commencement  of  rapids  where  it  enters  among  the  hills.  It  forms 
here  a  deep  bay,  with  a  low  sand  island  in  the  midst;  and  its  course  among 
the  mountains  is  agreeably  exchanged  for  the  black  volcanic  rock.  The 
weather  during  the  day  had  been  very  bright  and  extremely  hot;  but,  as 
usual,  so  soon  as  the  sun  went  down,  it  was  necessary  to  put  on  overcoats. 

I  obtained  this  evening  an  observation  of  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite, 
jmd  our  observations  of  the  evening  place  this  encampment  in  latitude  44^ 
17'  36",  and  longitude  116°  56'  46",  which  is  the  mean  of  the  results  from 
the  satellite  and  chronometer.  The  elevation  above  the  sea  1,880  feet.  At 
this  encampment,  the  grass  is  scanty  and  poor. 

October  13. — 'I'he  morning  was  bright,  with  the  temperature  at  sunset 
28^.  The  horses  had  strayed  off  during  the  night,  probably  in  search  of 
grass;  and,  after  a  considerable  delay,  we  had  succeeded  in  nnding  all  but 
two,  when,  about  9  o'clock,  we  heard  the  sound  of  an  Indian  song  and  drum 
approaching;  and,  shortly  after,  three  Cayuse  Indians  appeared  insight, 
bringing  with  them  the  two  animals.  They  belonged  to  a  party  which  had 
been  on  a  bufiieilo  hunt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
were  hurrying  home  in  advance.  We  presented  them  with  some  tobacco, 
and  other  things,  with  which  they  appeared  well  satisfied,  and,  moderating 
their  pace,  travelled  in  company  with  us. 

We  were  now  about  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  great  southern  branch  of 
the  Columbia  river,  to  which  the  absence  of  timber,  and  the  scarcity  of 
water,  give  the  appearance  of  a  desert,  to  enter  a  mountainous  region  where 
the  soil  is  good,  and  in  which  the  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with  nutri- 
tious grasses,  and  dense  forest— 4and  embracing  many  varieties  of  trees  pecu- 
liar to  the  country,  and  on  which  the  timber  exhibits  a  luxuriance  of  growth 
unknown  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  continent  and  to  Europe.  This  moun- 
tainous region  connects  itself  in  the  southward  and  westward  with  the  ele- 
cted country  belonging  to  the  Cascade  or  California  range ;  and,  as  will 
be  remarked  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  forms  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
fertile  and  timbered  lands  along  the  desert  and  mountainous  region  included 
within  the  Great  Basin — a  term  which  1  apply  to  the  intermediate  region 
between  the  Rooky  mountains  and  the  next  range,  containing  manv  lakes, 
with  their  own  uystem  of  rivers  and  creeks,  (of  which  the  Great  Salt  is  the 
principal,)  and  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  ocean,  or  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  into  it.  This  Great  Basin  is  yet  to  be  adequately  explored. 
And  here,  on  quitting  the  banks  of  a  sterile  river,  to  enter  on  arable  moun- 
tains, the  remark  may  be  made,  that,  on  this  western  slope  of  our  continent, 
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the  usual  order  or  distribution  of  good  and  bad  soil  is  often  reversed ;  the 
river  and  creek  bottoms  being  often  sterile,  and  darkened  with  the  gloomy 
and  barren  artemisia ;  while  the  mountain  is  often  fertile,  and  covered  with 
rich  grass,  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  good  for  flocks  and  herds. 

Leaving  entirely  the  Snake  river,  which  is  said  henceforth  to  pursue  its 
course  through  cations,  amidst  rocky  and  impracticable  mountains,  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  travelling  with  animals,  we  ascended  a  long  and 
somewhat  steep  hill ;  and,  crossing  th^  dividing  ridge,  came  down  into  the 
valley  of  Burnt  river,  which  here  looks  like  a  hole  among  the  hills.  The 
average  breadth  of  the  stream  here  is  30  feet ;  it  is  well  fringed  with  the 
usual  small  timber ;  and  the  soil  in  the  bottoms  is  good,  with  better  grass 
than  we  had  lately  been  accustomed  to  see. 

We  now  travelled  through  a  very  mountainous  country ;  the  stream  ron- 
ning  rather  in  a  ravine  than  a  valley,  and  the  road  is  decidedly  bad  and 
dangerous  for  single  wagons,  frequently  crossing  the  stream  where  the  water 
is  sometimes  deep ;  and  all  the  day  the  animals  were  fatigued  in  climbing* 
up  and  descending  a  succession  of  steep  ascents,  to  avoid  the  precipitous 
hill-sides ;  and  Che  common  trail,  which  leads  along  the  mountain-side  at 
places  where  the  river  strikes  the  base,  is  sometimes  bad  even  for  a  horse- 
man. The  mountains  along  this  day's  journey  were  composed,  near  the 
river,  of  a  slaty  calcareous  rock  in  a  metamorphic  condition.  It  appears 
originally  to  have  been  a  slaty  sedimentary  limestone,  but  its  present  con- 
dition indicates  that  it  has  been  altered,  and  has  become  partially  crystalline^ — 
probably  from  the  proximity  of  volcanic  rocks.  But  though  travelling  was 
slow  and  fatiguing  to  the  animals,  we  were  delighted  with  the  appearance 
of  the  country,  which  was  green  and  refreshing  after  our  tedious  journey 
down  the  parched  valley  of  Snake  river.  The  mountains  were  covered 
with  good  bunch  grass,  (fcstuca ;)  the  water  of  the  streams  was  cold  and 
pure;  their  bottoms  were  handsomely  wooded  with  various  kinds  of  trees; 
and  huge,  and  lofty,  and  picturesque  precipices  were  displayed  where  the 
river  cut  through  the  mountains. 

We  found  in  the  evening  some  good  grass  and  rushes ;  and  encamped 
among  large  timber,  principally  birch,  which  had  been  recently  burnt  and 
blackened,  and  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  The  night  was  calm  and  tolera- 
bly clear,  with  the  thermometer  at  sunset  at  59^.  Our  journey  to-day  was 
about  20  miles. 

October  14. — The  day  was  clear  and  calm,  with  a  temperature  at  sunrise 
of  46^  After  travelling  about  three  miles  up  the  valley,  we  found  the 
river  shut  up  by  precipices  in  a  kind  of  canon,  and  the  road  makes  a  circuit 
over  the  mountains.  In  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  river  again,  by 
another  little  ravine ;  and,  after  travelling  along  it  for  a  few  miles,  left  it 
enclosed  among  rude  mountains;  and,  ascending  a  smaller  branch,  encamp- 
ed on  it  about  6  o'clock,  very  much  elevated  above  the  valley*  The  view 
was  everywhere  limited  by  mountains,  on  which  were  no  longer  seen  the 
black  and  barren  rocks,  but  a  fertile  soil,  with  excellent  grass,  and  partly 
well  covered  with  pine.  1  have  never  seen  a  wagon  road  equally  bad  in 
the  same  space,  as  this  of  yesterday  and  today.  I  noticed  where  one  wason 
had  been  overturned  twice,  in  a  very  short  distance  ;  and  it  was  surprising 
to  me  that  those  wagons  which  were  in  the  rear,  and  could  not  have  had 
much  assistance,  got  through  at  all.  Still,  there  is  no  mud ;  and  the  road 
has  one  advantage,  in  being  perfectly  firm.  The  day  had  bieen  warm  and 
very  pleasant,  and  the  night  was  {perfectly  clear. 
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O^ber  15. — ^The  Ihermometer  at  daylight  was  42^^  and  at  sunrise  40® ; 
clouds,  which  were  scattered  over  all  the  sky,  disappeared  with  tlie  rising 
sun.  The  trail  did  not  much  improve  until  we  had  crossed  the  dividing 
grounds  between  the  Brule  (Burnt)  and  Powder  rivers.  The  rock  dis- 
played on  the  mountains  as  we  approached  the  summit,  was  a  compact  trap, 
decomposing  on  the  exposed  surfaces,  and  apparently  an  altered  argillaceous 
sandstone,  containing  small  crystalline  nodules  ofanolcime,  apparently  filling 
cavities  originally  existing.  From  the  summit  here,  the  whole  horizon 
shows  high  mountains ;  no  high  plain  or  level  is  to  be  seen ;  and  on  the 
leA,  from  south  around  by  the  west  to  north,  the  mountains  are  black  with 
pines;  while,  through  the  remaining  space  to  the  eastward,  they  are  bald 
with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  pines.  You  will  remark  that  we  are 
now  entering  a  region  where  all  the  elevated  parts  are  covered  with  dense 
and  heavy  forests.  From  the  dividing  grounds  we  descended  by  a  moun- 
tain road  to  Powder  river,  on  an  old  bed  of  which  we  encamped.  Descend- 
ing from  the  summit,  we  enjoyed  a  picturesque  view  of  high  rocky  moun- 
tains on  the  right,  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun. 

From  the  heights  we  had  looked  in  vain  for  a  well  known  landmark  oa 
Powder  river,  which  had  been  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Payette  as  Varbrt 
scnl,  (the  lone  tree ;)  and,  on  arriving  at  the  river,  we  found  a  fine  tali  pine 
stretened  on  the  ground,  which  had  been  felled  by  some  inconsiderate 
emigrant  axe.  It  had  been  a  beacon  on  the  road  for  many  years  past. 
Our  Cay  uses  had  become  impatient  to  reach  their  homes,  and  travelled  oa 
ahead  today ;  and  this  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  several  Indians,  who 
belonged  to  the  tribes  on  the  Ck)lumbia.  They  were  on  horseback,  and 
were  out  on  a  hunting  excursion,  but  had  obtained  no  better  game  than  a 
large  gray  hare,  of  which  each  had  some  six  or  seven  hanging  to  his  saddle, 
^e  were  also  visited  by  an  Indian  who  had  his  lodge  and  family  in  the 
mountain  to  the  led.  He  was  in  want  of  ammunition,  and  brought  with 
him  a  beaver  skin  to  exchange,  and  which  he  valued  at  six  charges  of  pow- 
der and  ball.  I  learned  from  him  that  there  are  very  few  of  these  animals 
remaining  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  temperature  at  sunset  was  61^,  and  the  evening  clear.  I  obtained, 
with  other  observations,  an  immersion  and  emersion  of  the  third  satellite. 
Elevation  3,100  feet. 

Oclober  16. — For  several  weeks  the  weather  in  the  daytime  has  beea 
very  beautiful,  clear,  and  warm  ;  but  the  nights,  in  comparison,  a^e  very 
cold.  During  the  night  there  was  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  in  the 
lodge;  and  at  daylight  the  thermometer  was  at  16^,  and  the  same  at  sun- 
rise ;  the  weather  I^ing  calm  and  clear.  The  annual  vegetation  now  is 
nearly  gone,  almost  all  the  plants  being  out  of  bloom. 

Last  night  two  of  our  horses  had  run  off  again,  which  delayed  us  until 
noon ;  and  we  made  to  day  but  a  short  journey  of  13  miles,  the  road  being 
very  good,  and  encamped  in  a  fine  bottom  of  Powder  river. 

The  thermometer  at  sunset  was  at  61°,  with  an  easterly  wind,  and  pas* 
tially  clear  sky ;  and  the  day  has  been  quite  pleasant  and  warm,  though 
more  cloudy  than  yesterday ;  and  the  sun  was  frequently  faint,  but  it  grew 
finer  and  clearer  towards  evening. 

October  17. — Thermometer  at  sunrise  25°.    The  weather  at  daylight 

was  fine,  and  the  sky  without  a  cloud  ;  but  these  came  up,  or  were  formed 

with  the  sun,  and  at  7  were  thick  over  all  the  sky.    Just  now,  this  appears 

to  be  the  regular  course — clear  and  brilliant  during  the  night,  and  cloudr 

12 
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dujring  the  day.  There  is  snow  yet  visible  in  the  neighboring  nQDuntaios, 
which  yesterday  extended  along  our  route  to  the  left,  in  a  lofty  and  dark 
blue  range,  having  much  the  appearance  of  the  Wind  river  mountains. 
It  is  probable  that  they  have  received  their  name  of  the  Blue  mouniaina 
from  the  dark-blue  appearance  given  to  them  by  the  pines.  We  travelled 
this  morning  across  tne  af&uents  to  Powder  river,  the  road  being  good,  firm, 
and  level ;  and  the  country  became  constantly  more  pleasant  and  interest^ 
ing.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  very  deep,  and  is  black  and  extremely  good, 
as  well  among  the  hollows  of  the  hills  on  the  elevated  plats,  as  on  the  river 
bottoms ;  the  vegetation  being  such  as  is  usually  found  in  good  ground. 
The  following  analytical  result  shows  the  precise  qualities  of  this  soil,  and 
will  justify  to  science  the  character  of  fertility  which  the  eye  attributes 
to  it: 

Analysis  of  Powder  river  soil. 

Silica 72.30 

Alumina    --...---  6.26 

Carbonate  of  lime  .......  6.86 

Carbonate  of  magnesia       ......  4.62 

Oxide  of  iron         .......  1.20 

Organic  matter      .......  4.60 

Water  and  loss      .......  4.27 


IQO.OO 


Prom  the  waters  of  this  stream,  the  road  ascended  by  a  good  and  moderate 
asceut  to  a  dividing  ridge,  but  immediately  entered  upon  ground  covered 
with  fragments  of  an  altered  siliceous  slate,  which  are  in  many  places  large, 
and  render  the  road  racking  to  a  carriage.  In  this  rock  the  planes  of  de- 
position are  distinctlv  preserved,  and  the  metamorphism  is  evidently  due  to 
the  proximity  of  volcanic  rocks.  On  either  side,  the  mountains  here  are 
densely  covered  with  tall  and  handsome  trees ;  and,  mingled  with  the  green 
of  a  variety  of  pines,  is  the  yellow  of  the  European  larch  {pinus  larix,) 
which  loses  its  leaves  iu  the  fall.  From  its  present  color,  we  were  enabled 
to  see  that  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  forests  on  the  mountains,  and 
is  here  a  magnificent  tree,  attaining  sometimes  the  height  of  200  feet,  which 
I  believe  is  elsewhere  unknowu.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  wo  reached  a 
high  point  of  the  dividing  ridge,  from  which  wc  obtained  a  good  view  of  the 
Grand  Rond — a  beautiful  level  basin,  or  mountain  valley,  covered  with 
good  grass,  on  a  rich  soil,  abundantly  watered,  and  surrounded  by  high 
and  well-timbered  mountains ;  and  its  name  descriptive  of  its  form — the 

S^reat  circle.  It  is  a  place — one  of  the  few  we  have  seen  in  our  journey  so 
ar — where  a  farmer  would  delight  to  establish  himself,  if  he  were  content 
to  live  in  the  seclusion  which  it  imposes.  It  is  about  20  miles  in  diameter ; 
4iDd  may,  in  time,  form  a  superb  county.  Probably  with  the  view  of  avoid- 
iDjg  a  circuiti  the  wagons  had  direx^tly  descended  into  the  Rond  by  the  face 
•ofa  hill  so  very  rocky  and  continuously  steep  as  to  be  apparently  imprac- 
ticable; and,  following  down  on  their  trail,  we  encamped  on  one  of  the 
4>nii]tches  of  the  Grand  Rond  river,  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  I 
had  remarked,  in  descending,  sonie  very  white  spots  glistening  on  the  plain, 
«nd|. going  out  in  that  direction  after  we  had  encamped,  I  found  them  to  be 
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the  bed  of  a  dry  salt  lake,  or  marsh,  rery  firm  and  bare,  which  was  covered 
thickly  with  a  fine  white  powder,  contaiaing  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  fthirty-three  in  one  hundred  parts.) 

The  old  grass  had  been  lately  burnt  off  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and, 
wherever  the  fire  had  passed,  there  was  a  recent  growth  of  strong,  green, 
and  vigorous  grass;  and  the  soil  of  the  level  prairie,  which  sweeps  directly 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  appears  to  be  very  rich,  pro- 
ducing flax  spontaneously  and  luxuriantly  in  various  places. 

Analysis  of  the  Qrand  Rond  soiU 

Silica         ---.....  70.81 

Alumina    -----.--  10.97 

Lime  and  magnesia            ......  i.3g 

Oxide  of  iron         -...-..  251 

Yegetable  matter,  partly  decomposed           ....  8.16 

Water  and  loss       .......  6.4s 

Phosphate  of  lime  -            ......  i.Ql 


100.00 


Ttie  elevation  of  this  encampment  is  2,940  feet  above  the  sea. 

October  18. — It  began  to  rain  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  continued  until 
10  o^clock  ;  the  sky  entirely  overcast,  and  the  temperature  at  sunrise  48^. 

We  resumed  our  journey  somewhat  later  than  usual,  travelling  in  a 
nearly  north  direction  across  this  beautiful  valley ;  and  about  noon  reached 
a  place  on  one  of  the  principal  streams,  where  I  had  determined  to  leave 
the  emigrant  trail,  in  the  expectation  of  finding  a  more  direct  and  better 
road  across  the  Blue  mountains.  At  this  place  the  emigrants  appeared  to 
have  held  some  consultation  as  to  their  further  route,  and  finally  turned 
directly  off  to  the  left ;  reaching  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  about  three 
miles,  which  they  ascended  by  a  hill  as  steep  and  difBcult  as  that  by  which 
we  had  yesterday  descended  to  the  Rond.  Quitting,  therefore,  this  road, 
which,  after  a  very  rough  crossing,  issues  from  the  mountains  by  the  heads 
of  the  Umatilah  river,  we  continued  our  northern  course  across  the  valley, 
following  an  Indian  trail  which  had  been  indicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Payette, 
and  encamped  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Grand  Rond,  on  a  slough- 
like stream  of  very  deep  water,  without  any  apparent  current.  There  are 
some  pines  here  on  the  low  hills  at  the  creek ;  and  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Rond  is  a  very  heavy  body  of  timber,  which  descends  into  the  plain. 
The  clouds,  which  had  rested  very  low  along  the  mountain  sides  during 
the  day,  rose  gradually  up  in  the  afternoon ;  and  in  the  evening  the  sky 
was  almost  entirely  clear,  with  a  temperature  at  sunset  of  47^.  Some  in- 
different observations  placed  the  camp  in  longitude  117^  28' 26",  latitude 
A5^  26'  A7" ;  and  the  elevation  was  2,600  feet  above  the  sea. 

October  19. — This  morning  the  mountains  were  hidden  by  fog:  there 
was  a  heavy  dew  during  the  night,  in  which  the  exposed  thermometer  at 
daylight  stood  at  32^,  and  at  sunrise  the  temperature  was  36^ 

We  passed  out  of  the  Grand  Rond  by  a  fine  road  along  the  creek,  which, 
for  a  snort  distance,  runs  in  a  kind  of  rocky  chasm.  Crossiug  a  low  point, 
which  was  a  little  rockyi  the  trail  conducted  into  the  open  valley  of  the 
stream — a  handsome  place  for  farms ;  the  soil,  even  of  the  hills,  being  rictL 
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and  black.  Passing  Ihroueh  a  point  of  pines,  which  bore  evidences  of 
being  much  frequented  by  tne  Indians,  and  in  which  the  trees  were  some- 
times apparently  200  feet  h\gh  and  3  to  7  feet  in  diameter,  we  halted 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  afternoon  at  the  foot  of  the  Bhie  mountains,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Grand  Rond  river,  at  an  elevation  of  2,700  feet  Resuming 
our  journey,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  through  an  open 
pine  forest  of  large  and  stately  trees,  among  which  the  balsam-pine  made 
Its  appearance;  the  road  being  good,  with  the  exception  of  one  steep  eiscent 
with  a  corresponding  descent,  which  might  both  have  been  easily  avoided 
by  opening  a  way  for  a  short  distance  through  the  timber.  It  would  have 
been  well,  had  we  encamped  on  the  stream  where  we  had  halted  below,  as  the 
night  overtook  us  on  the  mountain,  and  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  with- 
out water,  and  tie  up  the  animals  to  the  trees  for  the  night.  We  had  halted 
on  a  smooth,  open  place  of  a  narrow  ridge,  which  descended  very  rapidly 
to  a  ravine,  or  piny  hollow,  at  a  considerable  distance  below  ;  and  it  was 
quite  a  pretty  spot,  had  there  been  water  near.  But  the  fires  at  night  look 
very  cheerless  after  a  day's  march,  when  there  is  no  preparation  for  supper 
going^on ;  and,  after  sitting  some  time  around  the  blazing  logs,  Mr.  Preust 
and  Carson,  with  several  others,  volunteered  to  take  the  India-rubber  buck- 
ets and  go  down  into  the  ravine  in  search  of  water.  It  was  a  very  difficult 
way  in  the  darkness  down  the  slippery  side  of  the  steep  mountain,  and 
harder  still  to  climb  about  half  a  mile  up  again ;  but  they  found  the  water,, 
and  the  cup  of  coffee  (which  it  enabled  us  to  make)  and  bread  were  onlf 
enjoyed  with  greater  pleasure. 

At  sunset  the  temperature  was  46^ ;  the  evening  remarkably  clear ;  and 
I  obtained  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite,  which  does  not  give  a  good  re- 
sult, although  the  observation  was  a  very  good  one.  The  chronometric 
longitude  was  1 17^  28^  34",  latitude  45°  38'  07",  and  we  had  ascended  to 
an  elevation  of  3,830  feet.  It  appeared  to  have  snowed  yesterday  on  the 
mountains,  their  summits  showing  very  white  today. 

October  20. — There  was  a  heavy  white  frost  during  the  night,  and  at 
sunrise  the  temperature  was  37^. 

The  animals  had  eaten  nothing  during  the  night ;  and  we  made  an  early 
start,  continuing  our  route  among  the  pines,  which  were  more  dense  than 
yesterday,  and  still  retained  their  magnificent  size.  The  larches  cluster 
together  in  masses  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  their  yellow  foliage 
contrasts  handsomely  with  the  green  of  the  balsam  and  other  pines.  Afier 
a  few  miles  we  ceased  to  see  any  pines,  and  the  timber  consisted  of  several 
varieties  of  spruce,  larch,  and  balsam-pine,  which  have  a  regularly  conical 
figure.  These  trees  appeared  from  60  to  nearly  200  feet  in  height ;  the 
usual  circumference  being  10  to  12  feet,  and  in  the  pines  sometimes  21  feet 
.In  open  places  near  the  summit,  these  treed  became  less  high  and  more 
branching,  the  conical  form  having  a  greater  base.  The  instrument-car- 
riage occasioned  much  delay,  it  bemg  frequently  necessary  to  fell  trees  and 
remove  the  fallen  timber.  The  trail  we  were  following  led  up  a  long  spur, 
with  a  very  gradual  aod  gentle  rise. 

At  the  end  of  three  miles,  we  halted  at  an  open  place  near  the  summit^ 
from  which  we  enjoyed  a  fine  view  over  the  mountainous  country  where 
we  had  lately  travelled,  to  take  a  barometrical  observation  at  the  height  of 
4,760  feet. 

After  travelling  occasionally  throu^fh  open  places  in  the  forest,  we  were 
obliged  to  cut  a  way  through  a  dense  body  of  timber,  from  which  we 
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€iiierged  on  an  open  mountainside,  where  we  found  a  number  of  smi 
springsj  and  encamped  after  a  day's  journey  of  10  miles.  Our  elevati< 
here  was  5,000  feet. 

October  21. — There  was  a  very  heavy  white  frost  during  the  nighr,  aJ 
the  thermometer  at  sunrise  was  30^. 

We  continued  to  travel  through  the  forest,  in  which  the  road  was  re 
dered  difficult  by  fallen  trunks,  and  obstructed  by  many  small  trees,  whi< 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  down.  But  these  are  only  accidental  difficulti< 
which  could  easily  be  removed,  and  a  very  excellent  road  may  be  hi 
through  this  pass,  with  no  other  than  very  moderate  ascents  or  declivilii 
A  laborious  day,  which  had  advanced  us  only  six  miles  on  our  road,  broue 
ns  in  the  afternoon  to  an  opening  in  the  forest,  in  which  there  was  a  fii 
mountain  meadow,  with  good  grass,  and  a  large  clear  water  stream — oi 
of  the  head  branches  of  the  Umatilah  river.  During  this  day's  journe 
the  barometer  was  broken,  and  the  elevations  above  the  sea,  hereaflter  give 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  Some  of  the  white  sprua 
^  which  I  measured  to-day,  were  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  one  of  tl 

larches  ten ;  but  eight  feet  was  the  average  circumference  of  those  measur 
along  the  road.  1  held  in  my  hand  a  tape-line  as  I  walked  along,  in  ord 
to  form  soine  correct  idea  of  the  size  of  the  timber.  Their  height  appear 
to  be  from  lOO  to  180,  and  perhaps  2(K)  feet,  and  the  trunks  of  the  larch 
were  sometimes  100  feet  without  a  limb;  but  the  white  spruces  were  £e 
erally  covered  with  branches  nearly  to  the  root  All  these  trees  have  ttu 
branches,  particularly  the  lower  ones,  declining. 

October  22. — The  white  frost  this  morning  was  like  snow  on  the  groum 
the  ice  was  aquarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  the  creek,  and  the  thermometer 
sunrise  was  at  20^.  But,  in  a  few  hours,  the  day  became  warm  and  plei 
ant,  and  our  road  over  the  mountains  was  delightful  and  full  of  enjoymei 

The  trail  passed  sometimes  through  very  thick  young  timber,  in  whi< 
there  was  much  cutting  to  be  done ;  but,  after  travelling  a  few  miles,  tl 
mountains  became  more  bald,  and  we  reached  a  point  from  which  the 
was  a  very  extensive  view  in  the  northwest.  We  were  here  on  the  weste 
verge  of  the  Blue  mountains,  long  spurs  of  which,  very  precipitous  on  eith 
side,  extended  down  into  the  valley,  the  waters  of  the  mountain  roaring  I 
tween  them.  On  our  right  was  a  mountain  plateau  covered  with  a  den 
forest;  and  to  the  westward,  immediately  below  us,  was  the  great'AI 
Perce  (pierced  nose)  prairie,  in  which  dark  lines  of  timber  indicated  tl 
course  of  many  affluents  to  a  considerable  stream  that  was  seen  pursuit 
its  way  across  the  plain  towards  what  appeared  to  be  the  Columbia  rivi 
This  i  knew  to  be  the  Walahwalah  river,  and  occasional  spots  along  i 
hanks,  which  resembled  clearings,  were  supposed  to  be  the  mission  or  I 
dian  settlements;  but  the  weather  was  smoky  and  unfavorable  to  far  vie> 
with  the  glass.  The  rock  displayed  here  in  the  escarpments  is  a  comps 
amorphous  trap,  which  appears  to  constitute  the  mass  of  the  Blue  mou 
tains  in  this  latitude ;  and  all  the  region  of  country  through  which  we  ha^ 
travelled  since  leaving  the  Snake  river,  has  been  the  seat  of  violent  ai 
extensive  igneous  action.  Along  the  Burnt  river  valley,  the  strata  are  e^ 
dently  sedimentary  rocks,  altered  by  the  intrusion  of  volcanic  produc 
which  in  some  instances  have  penetrated  and  essentially  changed  the 
original  condition.  Along  our  line  of  route  from  this  point  to  the  Califi] 
nia  mountains,  there  seems  but  little  essential  change.  All  our  specimei 
of  sedimentary  rocks  show  them  to  be  much  altered,  and  volcanic  produ 
tions  appear  to  prevail  throughout  the  whole  intervening  distance. 
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The  road  now  led  along  the  mountain-side,  around  heads  of  the  preci'pi- 
tous  ravines ;  and,  keeping  men  ahead  to  clear  a  road,  we  passed  alternately 
through  bodies  of  timber  and  small  open  prairies,  and  encamped  in  a  large 
meadow,  in  view  of  the  great  prairie  below. 

At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  40^,  and  the  night  was  very  clear  and 
bright.  Water  was  only  to  be  had  here  by  descending  a  bad  ravine^  into 
which  we  drove  our  animals,  and  had  much  trouble  with  them,  in  a  very 
close  growth  of  small  pines.  Mr.  Preuss  had  walked  ahead,  and  did  not  get 
into  camp  this  evening.  The  trees  here  maintained  their  size,  and  one  of  the 
black  spruces  measured  15  feet  in  circumference.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
the  camp,  pines  have  reappeared  here  among  the  limber. 

October  23. — The  morning  was  very  clear ;  there  had  been  a  heavy 
white  frost  during  the  night,  and  at  sunrise  the  thermometer  was  at  3P. 

After  cutting  through  two  thick  bodies  of  timber,  in  which  I  noticed  some 
small  trees  of  hemlock  spruce,  {perusse^  the  forest  became  more  open,  and 
we  had  no  longer  any  trouble  to  clear  a  way.  The  pines  here  were  1 1  or  12 
feet  in  circumference,  and  about  110  feet  high,  and  appeared  to  love  the  opea 

5 rounds.  The  trail  now  led  along  one  of  the  long  spurs  of  the  mountain, 
escending  gradually  towards  the  plain ;  and,  after  a  few  miles  travelling,  we 
emerged  finally  from  the  forest,  in  full  view  of  the  plain  below,  and  saw 
the  snowy  mass  of  Mount  Hood,  standing  high  out  above  the  surrounding 
country,  at  the  distance  of  ISO  miles.  The  road  along  the  ridge  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  grass  very  green  and  good ;  the  old  grass  having  been  burnt 
off  early  in  the  autumn.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  a 
little  bottom  on  the  Walahwalah  river,  where  we  found  Mr.  Preuss,  who 
yesterday  had  reached  this  place,  and  found  himself  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  camp  to  return.  The  stream  here  has  just  issued  from  the  narrow  ra- 
vines, which  are  walled  with  precipices,  in  which  the  rock  has  a  brown 
and  more  burnt  appearance  than  above. 

At  sunset  the  thermometer  was  at  48^;  and  our  position  was  in  lonsitude 
1180  00/  39'',  and  in  latitude  45°  53'  35". 

The  morning  was  clear,  with  a  temperature  at  sunrise  of  24^.  Crossing 
the  river,  we  travelled  over  a  hilly  country  with  good  bunch  grass;  the 
river  bottom,  which  generally  contains  the  best  soil  m  other  countries,  being 
here  a  sterile  level  of  rock  and  pebbles.  We  had  found  the  soil  in  the  Blue 
mountains  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  appeared  also  to  be  good  here 
among  the  lower  bills.  Reaching  a  little  eminence,  over  which  the  trail 
passed,  we  had  an  extensive  view  along  the  course  of  the  river,  which  was 
divided  and  spread  over  its  bottom  in  a  net- work  of  water,  receiving  several 
other  tributaries  from  the  mountains.  There  was  a  band  of  several  hundred 
horses  grazing  on  the  hills  about  two  miles  ahead ;  and  as  we  advanced  on 
the  road  we  met  other  bands,  which  Indians  were  driving  out  to  pasture 
also  on  the  hills.  True  to  its  general  character,  the  reverse  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  hills  and  mountains  here  were  rich  in  grass,  the  bottoms  barren 
and  sterile. 

In  six  miles  we  crossed  n  principal  fork,  below  which  the  scattered  water 
of  the  river  was  gathered  inio  one  channel ;  and,  passing  on  the  way  several 
unfinished  houses,  and  some  cleared  patches,  where  corn  and  potatoes  were 
cultivated,  we  reached,  in  about  eight  miles  farther,  the  missionary  estab- 
lishment of  Dr.  Whitman,  which  consisted,  at  this  time,  of  one  adobe  house — 
i.  e.  built  of  unburnt  bricks,  as  in  Mexico. 

I  found  Dr.  Whitman  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Colnmbia ;. 
but  had  the  pleasure  to  see  a  fine-looking  large  family  of  emigrant^  nUen, 
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women,  and  children,  in  robust  health,  all  indemnifying  themselves  for  pre* 
yious  scanty  fare,  in  a  hearty  consumption  of  potatoes,  which  are  produced 
here  of  a  remarkably  good  quality  We  were  disappointed  in  our  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  corn-meal  or  flour  at  this  station,  the  mill  belonging  to 
the  mission  havmg  been  lately  burnt  down ;  but  an  abundant  supply  ol 
excellent  potatoes  banished  regrets,  and  furnished  a  grateful  substitute  foi 
bread.  A  small  town  of  Nez  Perce  Indians  gave  an  inhabited,  and  even  i 
populous  appearance  to  the  station  ;  and,  after  remaining  about  an  hour, 
we  continued  our  route,  and  encamped  on  the  jiver  about  four  miles  below, 
passing  on  the  way  an  emigrant  encampment. 

Temperature  at  sunset,  49°. 

October  25. — The  weather  was  pleasant,  with  a  sunrise  temperature  ol 
36°.  Our  road,  today,  had  in  it  nothing  of  interest ;  and  the  country  of- 
fered  to  the  eye  only  a  sandy,  undulating  plain,  through  which  a  scdntUy 
timbered  river  takes  its  course.  We  halted  about  three  miles  above  the 
mouth,  on  account  of  grass ;  and  the  next  morning  arrived  at  the  Nez  Perc6 
fort,  one  of  the  trading  establishments  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Companyi  a 
few  hundred  yards  above  the  junction  of  the  Walahwalah  with  the  Colufn- 
bia  river.  Here  we  had  the  first  view  of  this  river,  and  found  it  about 
1,200  yards  wide,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  fine  navigable  stream. 
We  made  our  camp  in  a  little  grove  of  willows  on  the  Walahwalah,  which 
are  the  only  trees  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  ;  but  were  obliged  to  send 
the  animals  back  to  the  encampment  we  had  left,  as  there  was  scarcely  a 
blade  of  jfrass  to  be  found.  The  post  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Columbia,  on 
a  plain  of  bare  sands,  from  which  the  air  was  literally  filled  with  clouds  ol 
dust  and  sand,  during  one  of  the  few  days  wu  remained  here ;  this  place 
being  one  of  the  several  points  on  the  river  which  are  distinguished  for  pre* 
vailing  high  winds,  which  come  from  the  sea.  The  appearance  of  the  post 
and  country  was  without  interest,  except  that  we  here  saw,  for  the  first  timOi 
the  great  river  on  which  the  course  of  events  for  the  last  half  century 
has  been  directing  attention,  and  conferring  historical  fame.  The  river  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  object,  and  has  here  attained  its  full  magnitude.  About 
nine  miles  above,  and  in  sight  from  the  heights  about  the  post,  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  great  forks  which  constitute  the  main  stream — that  on  which 
we  had  been  travelling  from  Fort  Hall,  and  known  by  the  names  of  Lewis's 
fork,  Shoshonee,  and  Snake  river ;  and  the  North  fork,  which  has  retained 
the  name  of  Columbia,  as  being  the  main  stream. 

We  did  not  go  up  to  the  junction,  being  pressed  for  time  ;  but  the  union 
of  two  large  streams,  coming  one  from  the  southeast,  and  the  other  from  the 
northeast,  and  meeting  in  what  may  be  treated  as  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  Oregon  valley,  thence  doubling  the  volume  of  water  to  the  ocean,  while 
opening  two  great  lines  of  commiinication  with  the  interior  continent,  con* 
stitutes  a  feature  in  the  map  of  the  country  which  cannot  be  overlooked; 
and  it  was  probably  in  reference  to  this  junction  of  waters,  and  these  lines 
of  communication,  that  this  post  was  established.  They  are  important  lineSi 
and,  from  the  structure  of  the  country,  must  forever  remain  so — one  of  them 
leading  to  the  South  Pass,  and  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  other 
to  the  pass  al  the  head  of  the  Athabasca  river,  and  to  the  countries  di^ain^ 
by  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  Bay.  The  British  fnr  companies  now  use 
both  lines;  the  Americans,  in  their  emigration  to  Oregon,  have  begun  to 
follow  the  one  which  leads  towards  the  United  States.  Balteans  from  tide 
water  ascend  to  the  junction,  and  thence  high  up  the  North  fork,  or 
Columbia.    Land  conveyance  only  is  used  upon  the  line  of  Lewis's  fork. 
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To  the  emigrants  to  Oregon,  the  Nez  Ferce  is  a  point  of  interest,  as  being, 
to  those  who  choose  it,  the  termination  of  their  overland  journey.  The 
broad  expanse  of  the  river  here  invites  them  to  embark  on  its  bosom;  and 
the  lofty  trees  of  the  forest  furnish  the  means  of  doing^  so. 

From  the  South  Pass  to  this  place  is  about  1,000  miles ;  and  as  it  is 
about  the  same  distance  from  that  Pass  to  the  Missouri  river  at  tiie  mouth 
of  the  Kansas,  it  may  be  assumed  that  2,000  miles  is  the  necessary  land 
travel  in  crossing  from  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific  ocean  on  this  line. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Platte  it  would  be  about  100  miles  less. 

Mr.  McKinley,  the  commander  of  the  post,  received  us  with  great  civility; 
and  both  to  myself,  and  the  heads  of  the  emigrants  who  were  there  at  the 
time,  extended  the  rites  of  hospitality  in  a  comfortable  dinner  to  which  he 
invited  us. 

By  a  meridional  altitude  of  the  sun,  the  only  observation  that  the  weather 
permitted  us  to  obtain,  the  mouth  of  the  Walahwalah  river  is  in  latitude 
46''  03^46'';  and,  by  the  road  we  had  travelled,  612  miles  from  Fort  Hall. 
At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  a  considerable  body  of  the  emigrants  under  t^e 
direction  of  Mr.  Applegate,  a  man  of  considerable  resolution  and  energy,  had 
nearly  completed  the  building  of  a  number  of  Mackinaw  boats,  in  which 
they  proposed  to  continue  their  further  voyage  down  the  Columbia.  I  had 
seen,  in  descending  the  Walahwalah  river,  a  fine  drove  of  several  hundred 
cattle,  which  they  had  exchanged  for  Californian  cattle,  to  be  received  at 
Vancouver,  and  which  are  considered  a  very  inferior  breed.  The  other 
portion  of  the  emigration  had  preferred  to  complete  their  journey  by  land 
.along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  taking  their  stock  and  wagons  with  them. 

Having  reinforced  our  animals  with  eight  fresh  horses,  hired  from  the 

,post,  and  increased  our  stock  of  provisions  with  dried  salmon,  potatoes,  and 

a  little  beef,  we  resumed  our  journey  down  the.  left  bank  of  the  Columbia, 

being  guided  on  our  road  by  an  intelligent  Indian  boy,  whom  I  had  engaged 

to  accompany  us  as  far  as  the  Dalles, 

The  sketch  of  a  rock  which  we  passed  in  the  course  of  the  morning  is 
•  annexed,  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  basaltic  rock,  which  constitutes 
the  geological  formation  of  the  Columbia  valley,  now  presents  itself  From 
an  elevated  point  over  which  the  road  led,  we  obtained  another  far  view  of 
Mount  Hood,  150  miles  distant.  We  obtained  on  the  river  bank  an  obser- 
vation of  the  sun  at  noon,  which  gave  for  the  latitude  45°  58'  08".  The 
country  to-day  was  very  unprepossessing,  and  our  road  bad  •,,  and  as  we 
toiled  slowly  along  through  deep  loose  sands,  and  over  fragments  of  black 
volcanic  rock,  our  laborious  travelling  was  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  Mr.  Applegate's  fleet  of  boats,  which  suddenly  came  gli- 
ding swiftly  down  the  broad  river,  which  here  chanced  to  be  tranquil  and 
smooth.  At  evening  we  encamped  on  the  river  bank,  where  there  was 
very  little  grass,  and  less  timber.  We  frequently  met  Indians  on  the  road, 
and  they  were  collected  at  every  favorable  spot  along  the  river. 

October  29, — The  road  continued  along  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  Mount  St.  Helens,  another  snowy  peak  of  the  Cascade  range,  was 
visible.  We  crossed  the  Umatilah  river  at  a  fall  near  its  mouth.  This 
stream  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  Walahwalah  river,  with  a  bed  of  volcanic 
rock,  in  places  split  into  fissures.  Our  encampment  was  similar  to  that  of 
yesterday ;  there  was  very  little  grass,  and  no  wood.  The  Indians  brought 
us  some  pieces  for  sale,  which  were  purchased  to  make  our  fires. 

October  31.— By  observation,  our  camp  is  in  latitude  46''  50'  05",  and 
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longitude  1 19^  22'  18".  The  night  has  been  cold,  and  we  have  white 
frost  this  morning)  with  a  temperature  at  daylight  of  25^,  and  at  sunrise  of 
24''.  The  early  morning  was  very  clear,  and  the  stars  bright;  but,  as 
usual  since  we  are  on  the  Columbia,  clouds  formed  immediately  with  the 
rising  sun.  The  day  continued  fine,  the  east  being  covered  with  scattered 
clouds,  but  the  west  remaining  clear;  showing  tlie  remarkable  conelike 
peak  of  Mount  Hood  brightly  drawn  against  the  sky.  This  was  in  view 
all  day  in  the  southwest,  but  no  other  peaks  of  the  range  were  visible. 
Our  road  was  a  bad  one,  of  very  loose  deep  sand.  We  met  on  the  way  a 
party  of  Indians  unusually  well  dressed,  wearing  clothes  of  civilized  texture 
and  form.    They  appeared  intelligent,  and,  in  Our  slight  intercourse,  im- 

f)ressed  me  with  the  belief  that  they  possessed  some  aptitude  for  acquiring 
anguages. 

We  continued  to  travel  along  the  river,  the  stream  being  interspersed 
with  many  sand-bars  (it  being  the  season  of  low  water)  and  with  many 
islands,  and  an  apparently  good  navigation.  Small  willows  were  the  only 
wood  ;  rock  and  sand  the  prominent  geological  feature.  The  rock  of  this 
section  is  a  very  compact  and  tough  basalt,  occurring  in  strata  which  have 
the  appearance  of  being  broken  into  fragments,  assuming  the  form  of  co* 
lumnar  hills,  and  appearing  always  in  escarpments,  with  the  broken  frag- 
ments strewed  at  the  base  and  over  the  adjoining  country. 

We  made  a  late  encampment  on  the  river,  and  used  tonight  purshia 
iridentata  for  fire-wood.  Among  the  rocks  which  formed  the  bank,  was 
very  good  green  grass.    Latitude  45°  44'  23",  longitude  119°  45'  09". 

November  1. — Mount  Hood  is  glowing  in  the  sunlight  this  morning,  and 
the  air  is  pleasant,  with  a  temperature  of  38°.  We  continued  down  the 
river,  and,  passing  through  a  pretty  green  valley,  bounded  by  high  precipi- 
tous rocks,  encamped  at  the  lower  end. 

On  the  right  shore,  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are  very  high  and  steep; 
the  river  is  1,690  feet  broad,  and  dark  bluffs  of  rock  give  it  a  picturesque 
appearance. 

November  2. — The  river  here  entered  among  bluffs,  leaving  no  longer 
room  for  a  road ;  and  we  accordingly  left  it,  and  took  a  more  inland  way 
among  the  river  hills;  on  which  we  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  we  found 
a  great  improvement  in  the  country.  The  sand  had  disappeared,  and  the 
soil  was  good,  and  covered  with  excellent  grass,  although  the  surface  was 
broken  into  high  hills,  with  uncommonly  deep  valleys.  At  noon  we  crossed 
John  Day's  river,  a  clear  and  beautiful  stream,  with  a  swift  current  and  a 
bed  of  rolled  stones.  It  is  sunk  in  a  deep  valley,  which  is  characteristic 
of  all  the  streams  in  this  region ;  and  (he  hill  we  descended  to  reach  it,  well 
deserves  the  name  of  mountain.  Some  of  the  emigrants  had  encamped 
on  the  river,  and  others  at  the  summit  of  the  farther  hill,  the  ascent  of 
which  had  probably  cost  their  wagons  a  day's  labor ;  and  others  again  had 
halted  for  the  night  a  few  miles  beyond,  where  they  had  slept  without 
water.  We  also  encamped  in  a  grassy  hollow  without  water ;  but  as  we 
had  been  forewarned  of  this  privation  by  the  guide,  the  animals  had  all 
been  watered  at  the  liver,  and  we  had  brought  with  us  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  night. 

November  3. — After  two  hours'  ride  through  a  fertile,  hilly  country, 
covered  as  all  the  upland  here  appears  to  be  with  good  green  grass,  we  de- 
scended sigain  into  the  river  bottom,  along  which  we  resumed  our  sterile 
road,  and  in  about  four  miles  reached  the  ford  of  the  Fall  river,  {Riviire 
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aux  Chutes,)  a  considerable  tribatary  to  the  Columbia.  We  had  heard,  05 
reaching  the  Nez  Perce  fort,  a  repetition  of  the  accoont  in  regard  to  the 
unsettled  character  of  the  Columbia  Indians  at  the  present  titne;  and  to 
our  little  party  they  had  at  various  points  manifested  a  not  very  frieniily 
disposition,  in  several  attempts  to  steal  our  horses.  At  this  place  I  expected 
to  find  a  badly  disposed  band,  who  had  plundered  a  party  of  14  emigrant 
men  a  few  days  before,  and  taken  away  their  horses ;  and  accordingly  We 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  our  security,  but  happily  met  with  no 
difficulty. 

The  river  was  high,  divided  into  several  arms,  with  a  rocky  islaud  at  its 
outlet  into  the  Columbia,  which  at  this  place  it  rivalled  in  size,  6nd  Ap- 
parently deserved  its  highly  characteristic  name,  which  is  received  from 
one  of  its  many  falls  some  forty  miles  up  the  river.  It  entered  the  Colom- 
bia with  a  roar  of  falls  and  rapids,  and  is  probably  a  Hivorite  fishing  station 
among  the  Indians,  with  whom  both  banks  of  the  river  were  populous; 
but  they  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  us.  The  ford  was  very  difficuU^c^t 
this  time,  and,  had  they  entertained  any  bad  intentions,  they  were  offered  a 
good  opportunity  to  carry  them  out,  as  I  drove  directly  into  the  river,  and 
during  the  crossing  the  howitzer  was  occasionally  several  feet  under  water, 
and  a  number  of  the  men  appeared  to  be  more  often  below  than  above. 
Our  guide  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ford,  and  we  succeeded  in  getting 
everything  safe  over  to  the  left  bank.  We  delayed  here  only  a  short  time 
to  put  the  gun  in  order,  and,  ascending  a  lon^  mountain  hill,  left  both 
rivers,  and  resumed  our  route  again  among  the  mterior  hills. 

The  roar  of  the  Falls  of  the  Columbia  is  heard  from  the  heights,  where 
we  halted  a  few  moments  to  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  river  below.  In  the 
season  of  high  water  it  would  be  a  very  interesting  object  to  visit,  in  orfler 
to  witness  what  is  related  of  the  annual  submerging  of  the  fall  under  the 
waters  which  back  up  from  the  basin  below,  constituting  a  great  natural 
lock  at  this  place.  But  time  had  become  an  object  of  serious  consideration, 
and  the  Fulls,  in  their  present  state,  had  been  seen  and  described  by  mahy. 

After  a  day's  journey  of  17  miles,  we  encamped  among  the  hills  on  a 
little  clear  stream,  where,  as  usual,  the  Indians  immediately  gathered  round 
us.  Among  them  was  a  very  old  man,  almost  blind  from  age,  with  long 
and  very  white  hair.  I  happened  of  my  own  accord  to  give  this  old  man 
a  present  of  tobacco,  and  was  struck  with  the  impression  which  my  un- 
propitiated  notice  made  on  the  Indians,  who  appeared  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner acquainted  with  the  real  value  of  goods,  and  to  understand  the  equiva- 
lents of  trade.  At  evening  one  of  them  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  people, 
jind,  telling  me  that  we  need  entertain  no  uneasiness  in  regard  to  our  ani- 
mals,  as  none  of  them  would  be  disturbed,  they  went  all  quietly  away.  In 
the  morning  when  they  again  came  to  the  camp,  I  expressed  to  them  the 
gratiGcation  we  felt  at  their  reasonable  conduct,  making  them  a  present  of 
some  large  knives  and  a  few  smaller  articles. 

November  4. — The  road  continued  among  the  hills,  and,  reaching  aft 
eminence,  \vc  saw  before  us  in  a  little  green  valley,  watered  by  a  clear 
stream,  a  tolerably  large  valley,  through  which  the  trail  passed. 

In  comparison  with  the  Indians  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  great 
eastern  plain,  these  are  disagreeably  dirty  in  their  habits.  Their  huts  were 
crowded  with  half  naked  women  and  children,  and  the  atmosphere  within 
anything  but  pleasant  to  persons  who  had  just  been  riding  in  the  fresh 
morning  air.     We  were  somewhat  amused  with  the  scanty  dress  of  one 
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woman,  who,  in  common  with  the  others,  rasihed  oat  of  the  huts  on  our 
arrival,  and  who,  in  default  of  other  covering,  used  a  child  for  a  fig-leaf. 

The  road  in  about  half  an  hour  passed  near  an  elevated  point,  from 
which  we  overlooked  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  for  many  miles^  and  saw 
in  the  distance  ^veral  houses  surrounded  by  fields,  which  a  chief,  who  had 
accompanied  us  from  the  village,  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionary station. 

In  a  few  miles  we  descended  to  the  river,  which  we  reached  at  one  of 
its  remarkably  interesting  features,  known  as  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia. 
The  whole  volume  of  the  river  at  this  place  passed  between  the  walls  of  a 
chasm,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  t)een  rent  through  the  bas&ltic 
strata  which  form  the  valley  rock  of  the  region.  At  the  narrowest  place 
we  found  the  breadth,  by  measurement,  58  yards,  and  the  average  height 
of  the  walls  above  the  water  25  feet ;  forming  a  trough  between  the 
Tocks, — whence  the  name,  probably  applied  by  a  Canadian  voyageur.  The 
^.jnass  of  water,  in  the  present  low  state  of  the  river,  passed  swiftly  between, 
deep  and  black,  and  curled  into  many  small  whirlpools  and  counter-cur- 
rents, but  unbroken  by  foam,  and  so  still  that  scarcely  the  sound  of  a  ripple 
was  heard.  The  rock,  for  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  was 
worn  over  a  large  portion  of  its  surface  into  circular  holes  and  well  like 
cavities  by  the  abrasion  of  the  river,  which,  at  the  season  of  high  wa- 
ters, is  spread  out  over  the  adjoining  bottoms. 

In  the  recent  passage  through  this  chasm,  an  unfortunate  event  had  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Applegate's  party,  in  the  loss  of  one  of  their  boats,  which  had 
been  carried  under  water  in  the  midst  of  the  Dalles^  and  two  of  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate's  children  and  one  man  drowned.  This  misfortune  was  attributed 
only  to  want  of  skill  in  the  steersman,  as  at  this  season  there  is  no  impedi- 
ment to  navigation;  although  the  place  is  entirely  impassable  at  high  water, 
when  boats  pass  safely  over  the  great  falls  above,  in  the  submerged  state  in 
which  they  then  find  themselves. 

The  basalt  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  constitutes  the  rock 
of  the  valley  higher  up  the  Columbia,  being  very  compact,  with  a  few 
round  cavitios. 

We  passed  rapidly  three  or  four  miles  down  the  level  valley,  and  en- 
camped near  the  mission.  The  character  of  the  forest  growth  here 
changed,  and  we  found  ourselves,  with  pleasure,  again  among  oaks  and 
other  forest  trees  of  the  east,  to  which  we  had  long  been  strangers ;  and  the 
hospitable  and  kind  reception  with  which  we  were  welcomed  among  our 
country  people  at  the  mission,  aided  the  momentary  illusion  of  home. 
I  Two  good-looking  wooden  dwelling-houses,  tind  a  large  school  house, 
with  stables,  barn  and  garden,  and  large  cleared  fields  between  the  houses 
and  the  river  bank,  on  which  were  scattered  the  wooden  huts  of  an  Indian 
village,  gave  to  the  valley  the  cheerful  and  busy  air  of  civilization,  and  had 
in  our  eyes  an  appearance  of  abundant  and  enviable  comfort. 

Our  land  journey  found  here  its  western  termination.  The  delay  in- 
volved in  getting  our  camp  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  and  in  open- 
ing a  road  through  the  continuous  forest  to  Vancouver,  rendered  a  journey 
along  the  river  impracticable ;  and  on  this  side  the  usual  road  across  the 
mountain  required  strong  and  fresh  animals,  there  being  an  interval  of 
three  days  in  which  they  could  obtain  no  food.  I  therefore  wrote  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  directing  him  to  abandon  the  carts  at  the  Walah- 
*walah  missionary  station,  and,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  packsaddles  could 
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be  made,  which  his  party  required,  meet  me  at  tlie  Dalles,  from  which  point 
I  proposed  to  commence  our  homeward  journey.  The  day  aAer  our  a^ 
rival  being  Sunday,  no  business  could  be  done  at  the  mission ;  but  ot 
Monday  Mr.  Perkins  assisted  me  in  procuring  from  the  Indians  a  large  ca- 
noe, in  which  I  designed  to  complete  our  journey  to  Vancouveri  woere  I 
expected  to  obtain  the  necessary  supply  of  provisions  and  stores  for  om 
winter  journey.  Three  Indians  from  the  family  to  whom  the  canoe  be* 
longed,  were  engaged  to  assist  in  working  her  during  the  voyage,  and,  with 
them,  our  water  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself,  with  Bernier  and 
Jacob  Dodson.  In  charge  of  the  parly  which  was  to  remain  at  the  Dalles 
I  left  Carson,  with  instructions  to  occupy  the  people  in  making  packsaddles 
and  refitting  their  equipage.  The  village  from  which  we  were  to  take  the 
canoe  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  ten  miles  below,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tinaneus  creek ;  and  while  Mr.  Preuss  proceeded  down  the 
river  with  the  instruments  in  a  little  canoe  paddled  by  two  Indians,  Mr. 
Perkins  accompanied  me  with  the  remainder  of  the  party  by  land.  The 
last  of  the  emigrants  had  just  left  the  Dalles  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  trav- 
elling some  by  water  and  others  by  land,  making  ark  like  rafls,  on  which 
thev  had  emt)arked  their  families  and  household,  with  their  large  wagons 
and  other  furniture,  while  their  stock  were  driven  along  the  shore. 

For  about  five  miles  below  the  Dalles,  the  river  is  narrow,  and  probably 
very  deep ;  but  during  this  distance,  it  is  somewhatopen  with  grassy  bot- 
toms on  the  left.  Entering,  then,  among  the  lower  mountains  df  the  Cas- 
cade range,  it  assumes  a  general  character,  and  high  and  steep  rocky  hills 
shut  it  in  on  either  side,  rising  abruptly  in  places  to  the  height  of  1,500 
feet  above  the  water,  and  gradually  acquiring  a  more  mountainous  charac- 
ter as  the  river  approaches  the  Cascades. 

After  an  hour's  travel,  when  the  sun  was  nearly  down,  we  searched  along 
the  shore  for  a  pleasant  place,  and  halted  to  prepare  supper.  We  had  been 
well  supplied  by  our  friends  at  the  mission  with  delicious  salted  salmon, 
which  had  been  taken  at  the  fattest  season  ;  also  with  potatoes,  bread,  cof- 
fee, and  sugar.  We  were  delighted  at  a  change  in  our  mode  of  travelling 
and  living.  The  canoe  sailed  smoothly  down  the  river:  at  night  we  en- 
camped upon  the  shore,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  comfortable  provisions 
supplied  the  first  of  wants.  We  enjoyed  the  contrast  which  it  presented  to 
our  late  toilsome  marchings,  our*  night  walchinsfs,  and  our  frequent  priva- 
tion of  food.  We  were  a  motley  jjroup,  but  all  happy:  three  unknown  In- 
dians; Jacob,  a  colored  man;  Mr.  Preuss,  a  German;  Bernier,  Creole 
French,  and  myself. 

Being  now  upon  the  ground  explored  by  the  South  Sea  expedition  under 
Captain  Wilkes,  and  having  accomplished  the  object  of  uniting  my  survey 
with  his,  and  thus  presenting  a  connected  exploration  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Pacific;  and  the  winter  being  at  hand,  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  econ- 
omize time  by  voyaging  in  the  night,  as  is  customary  here,  to  avoid  the  high 
winds,  which  rise  with  the  morning,  and  decline  with  the  day. 

Accordingly,  after  an  hour's  halt,  we  again  embarked,  and  resumed  our 

Cleasant  voyage  down  the  river.  The  wind  rose  to  a  gale  after  several 
ours ;  but  the  moon  was  very  bright,  and  the  wind  was  fair,  and  the  canoe 
glanced  rapidly  down  the  stream,  the  waves  breaking  into  foam  alongside; 
and  our  night  voyage,  as  the  wind  bore  us  rapidly  along  between  the  dark 
mountains,  was  wild  and  interesting.  About  midnight  we  put  to  the  shore 
on  a  rocky  beach,  behind  which  was  a  dark-looking  pine  forest.     We  built 
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up  large  fires  among  the  rocks,  which  were  in  large  masses  round  about ; 
and,  arranging  our  blankets  in  the  most  sheltered  places  we  could  find^ 
passed  a  deligntful  night. 

After  an  early  breakfast,  at  daylight  we  resumed  our  journey,  the  wea- 
ther being  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  river  smooth  and  still.  On  either 
side  the  mountains  are  all  pine-timbered,  rocky,  and  high.  We  were  now 
approaching  one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  lower  Columbia,  where  the 
river  forms  a  great  cascadey  with  a  series  of  rapids,  in  breaking  through  the 
range  of  mountains  to  which  the  lofty  peaks  of  Mount  Hood  and  St.  Helens 
belong,  and  which  rise  as  great  pillars  of  snow  on  either  side  of  the  passage. 
The  main  branch  of  the  Sacramento  river,  and  the  TlamcUh^  issue  in  cas- 
cades from  this  range;  and  the  Columbia,  breaking  through  it  in  a  succes- 
sion of  cascades,  gives  the  idea  of  cascades  to  the  whole  range ;  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  Cascade  Range,  which  it  bears,  and  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Coast  Range  lower  down.  In  making  a  short  turn  to  the  south,  the  river 
forms  the  cascades  in  breaking  over  a  point  of  agglomerated  masses  of  rock^ 
kraving  a  handsome  bay  to  the  right,  with  several  rocky  pine-covered  islands, 
and  the  mountains  sweep  at  a  distance  around  a  cove  where  several  small 
streams  enter  the  bay.  In  less  than  an  hour  we  halted  on  the  left  bank^ 
about  five  minutes'  walk  above  the  cascades,  where  there  were  several  In- 
dian huts,  and  where  our  guides  signified  it  was  customary  to  hire  Indians 
to  assist  in  making  the  portage.  When  travelling  with  a  boat  as  light  as 
a  canoe,  which  may  easily  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Indians,  this 
is  much  the  better  side  of  the  river  for  the  portage,  as  the  ground  here  is 
Tery  good  and  level,  being  a  handsome  bottom,  which  I  remarked  was 
covered  las  was  now  always  the  case  along  the  river)  with  a  growth  of 
green  and  fresh-looking  grass.  It  was  long  before  we  could  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  Indians ;  but  at  length,  when  they  had  first  received 
the  price  of  their  assistance  in  goods,  they  went  vigorously  to  work ;  and 
in  a  shorter  time  than  had  been  occupied  in  making  our  arrangements, 
the  canoe,  instruments,  and  baggage  were  carried  tlirough  (a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile)  to  the  bank  below  the  main  cascade,  where  we  again  em- 
barked, the  water  being  white  with  foam  among  ugly  rocks,  and  boiling 
into  a  thousand  whirlpools.  The  boat  passed  with  great  rapidity,  crossing 
and  recrossiog  in  the  eddies  of  the  current.  After  passing  through  about  2 
miles  of  broken  water,  we  ran  some  wild-looking  rapids,  which  are  called 
the  Lower.  Rapids,  being  the  last  on  the  river,  which  below  is  tranquil 
and  smooth — a  broad,  magnificent  stream.  On  a  low  broad  point  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  lower  end  of  these  rapids,  were  pitched 
I  many  tents  of  the  emigrants,  who  were  waiting  here  for  their  friends  from 
'above,  or  for  boats  and  provisions  which  were  expected  from  Vancouver. 
In  our  passage  down  the  rapids,  I  had  noticed  their  camps  along  the  shore, 
or  transporting  their  goods  across  the  portage.  This  portage  makes  a  head 
of  navigation,  ascending  the  river.  It  is  about  2  miles  in  length;  and 
above,  to  the  Dalles,  is  45  miles  of  smooth  and  good  navigation. 

We  glided  on  without  further  interruption  between  very  rocky  and  high 
steep  mountains,  which  sweep  along  the  river  valley  at  a  little  distance, 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  and  showing  occasionally  lofty  escarpments  of 
red  rock.  Nearer,  the  shore  is  bordered  by  steep  escarped  hills,  and  huge 
vertical  rocks,  from  which  the  waters  of  the  mountain  reach  the  river  in  a 
variety  of  beautiful  falls,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  height;  occa- 
sionally along  the  river  occurred  pretty  bottoms,  covered  with  the  greenest 
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verdure  of  the  spring.  To  a  professional  farmer,  however,  it  does  not  6ffer 
xnany  places  of  sufficient  extent  to  be  valuable  for  agriculture ;  and  after 
passing  a  few  miles  below  the  Dalles,  I  had  scarcely  seen  a  place  on  the 
south  shore  where  wagons  could  ^et  to  the  river.  The  beauty  of  the 
scenery  was  heightened  by  the  continuance  of  very  delightful  weather,  re- 
sembling the  Indian  summer  of  the  Atlantic.  A  few  miles  below  the  cas- 
cades we  passed  a  singular  isolated  hill ;  and  in  the  course  of  ttie  next  6 
miles  occurred  five  very  pretty  falls  from  the  heights  on  the  left  bank,  one 
of  them  being  of  a  very  picturesque  character ;  and  towards  sunset  we 
reached  a  remarkable  point  ef  rocks,  distinguished,  on  account  of  prevailing 
high  winds,  and  the  delay  it  frequently  occasions  to  the  canoe  navigation) 
by  the  name  of  Cape  Horn.  It  borders  the  river  in  a  high  wall  of  rock, 
which  comes  boldly  down  into  deep  water ;  and  in  violent  gales  down  the 
Tiver,  and  from  the  opposite  shore,  which  is  the  prevailing  direction  of 
strong  winds,  the  water  is  dashed  against  it  with  considerable  violence.  It 
appears  to  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  canoe  travelling  *,  and  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Perkins,  that  in  a  voyage  up  the  river  he  had  been  detained  two  x 
weeks  at  this  place,  and  was  finally  obliged  to  return  to  Vancouver. 

The  winds  of  this  region  deserve  a  particular  study.  They  blow  in  cur- 
rents, which  show  them  to  be  governed  by  fixed  laws ;  and  it  is  a  problem 
how  far  they  may  come  from  the  mountains,  or  from  the  ocean  through  the 
breaks  in  the  mountains,  which  let  out  the  river. 

The  bills  here  had  lost  something  of  their  rocky  appearance,  and  bad 
already  begun  to  decline.  As  the  sun  went  down,  we  searched  along  the 
river  for  an  inviting  spot ;  and,  finding  a  clean  rocky  beach,  where  some 
large  dry  trees  were  lying  on  the  ground,  we  ran  our  boat  to  the  shore; 
and,  after  another  comfortable  supper,  ploughed  our  way  along  the  river  in 
darkness.  Heavy  clouds  covered  the  sky  this  evening,  and  the  wind  began 
to  sweep  in  gusts  among  the  trees,  as  if  bad  weather  were  coming.  As  we 
advanced,  the  hil^s  on  both  sides  grew  constantly  lower ;  on  the  right,  re- 
treating from  the  shore,  and  forming  a  somewhat  extensive  bottom  of  inter- 
^)ingled  prairie  and  wooded  land.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  op- 
posite to  a  small  stream  coming  in  from  the  north,  called  the  Tea  Prairie 
river,  the  highlands  on  the  left  declined  to  the  plains,  and  three  or  four  miles 
below  disappeared  entirely  on  both  sides,  and  the  river  entered  the  low 
country.  The  river  had  gradually  expanded  ;  and  when  we  emerged  from 
the  highlands,  the  opposite  shores  were  so  distant  ns  to  appear  indistinct  in 
the  uncertainty  of  the  light.  About  10  o^clock  our  pilots  halted,  apparently  to 
confer  about  the  course ;  and,  after  a  little  hesitation,  pulled  directly  across 
an  open  expansion  of  the  river,  where  the  waves  were  somewhat  rough  for 
a  canoe,  the  wind  blowing  very  fresh.  Much  to  our  surprise,  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards  we  ran  aground.  Backing  off  our  boat,  we  made  repeated 
trials  at  various  places  to  cross  what  appeared  to  be  a  point  of  shifting  sand- 
bars, where  we  had  attempted  to  shorten  the  way  by  a  cut-ofil  Finany,  oOB 
of  our  Indians  got  in^o  the  water,  and  waded  about  until  he  found  a  channel 
sufficiently  deep,  through  which  we  wound  along  after  him,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  again  entered  the  deep  water  l)elow.  As  we  paddled  rapidly  down 
the  river,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  saw-mill  at  work  on  the  right  bank  ;  and. 
letting  our  boat  float  quietly  down,  we  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  unusual 
sounds ;  and  before  midnight  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  about  a 
mile  above  Fort  Vancouver.  Our  fine,  dry  weather  had  given  place  to  a 
dark,  cloudy  night.    At  midnight  it  began  to  rain ;  and  we  found  ourselves 
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suddenly  in  the  gloomy  and  humid  season,  which,  in  the  narrow  region 
lying  between  the  Pacinc  and  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  for  a  considerable 
distance  along  the  coast,  supplies  the  place  of  winter. 

In  the  morning,  the  first  object  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  barque 
Columbia,  lying  at  anchor  near  the  landing.  She  was  about  to  start  on  her 
voyage  to  England,  and  was  now  ready  for  sea ;  being  detained  only  in 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  express  batteaus,  which  descend  the  Columbia 
and  its  north  fork  with  the  overland  mail  from  Canada  and  Hudson's  bay, 
which  had  been  delayed  beyond  their  usual  time.  I  immediately  waited 
upon  Dr.  McLaughlin,  the  executive  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
in  the  territory  west  of  the  Aocky  mountains,  who  received  me  with  the 
courtesy-  and  hospitality  for  which  he  has  been  eminently  distinguished, 
and  which  makes  a  forcible  and  delightful  impression  on  a  traveller  from 
the  long  wilderness  from  which  we  had  issued.  I  was  immediately  sup- 
plied by  him  with  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions  to  refit  and  support 
my  party  in  our  contemplated  winter  journey  to  the  States ;  and  also  with 
^  Mackinaw  boat  and  canoes,  manned  with  Canadian  and  Iroquois  voya* 

Kurs  and  Indians,  for  their  transportation  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia, 
addition  to  his  efficient  kindness  in  furnishing  me  with  these  necessary 
supplies,  I  received  from  him  a  warm  and  gratifying  sympathy  in  the  sufifer- 
ing  which  his  great  experience  led  him  to  anticipate  for  us  in  our  home- 
ward journey,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  and  credit  for  any  officers  of 
the  liudson  Bay  Company  into  whose  posts  we  might  be  driven  by  unex- 
pected misfortune 

Of  course  the  future  supplies  for  my  party  were  paid  for,  bills  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  being  readily  taken ;  but  every  hospitable  at- 
tention was  extended  to  me,  and  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  a  room  in 
the  fort,  "  and  to  make  myself  at  home  while  I  staitV^ 

]  found  many  American  emigrants  at  the  fort;  otherlhad  already  crossed 
the  river  into  their  laud  of  promise — the  Walahmette  valley.  Others  were 
daily  arriving ;  and  ail  of  them  had  been  furnished  with  shelter,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  afforded  by  the  buildings  connected  with  the  establishment.  Ne- 
cessary clothing  and  provisions  (the  latter  to  be  afterwards  returned  in  kind 
from  the  produce  of  their  labor)  were  also  furnished.  This  friendly  assist- 
ance was  of  very  great  value  to  the  emigrants,  whose  families  were  other- 
wise exposed  to  much  suffering  in  the  winter  rains,  which  had  now  com- 
menced ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  in  want  of  all  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Those  who  had  taken  a  water  conveyance  at  the  Nez 
Perce  fort,  continued  to  arrive  safely,  with  no  other  accident  than  has  been 
already  mentioned.  The  party  which  had  passed  over  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains were  reported  to  have  lost  a  number  of  their  animals ;  and  those  who 
had  driven  their  stock  down  the  Columbia,  had  brought  them  safely  in,  and 
found  for  them  a  ready  and  very  profitable  market,  and  were  already  pro* 
posing  to  return  to  the  States  in  the  spriuj^  for  another  supply. 

In  the  space  of  two  days  our  preparations  had  been  completed,  and  we 
were  ready  to  set  out  on  our  return.  It  would  have  been  very  gratifying  to 
have  gone  down  to  the  Pacific,  and,  solely  in  the  interest  and  in  the  love 
of  geography,  to  have  seen  the  ocean  on  the  western  as  well  as  on  the  east- 
era  side  of  the  continent,  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  completeness  to  the 
geographical  picture  which  had  been  formed  in  onr  minds ;  but  the  rainy 
teason  had  now  regularly  set  in,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  fogs  and  rain, 
which  left  no  beauty  in  any  scenery,  and  obstructed  observaUons.    The 
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object  of  my  instructions  bad  been  entirely  folfilled  in  having  connecced  our 
reconnoissance  with  the  surveys  of  Capt  Wilkes ;  and  although  it  would 
have  been  agreeable  and  satisfactory^  to  terminate  here  also  our  ruder  as- 
tronomical observations,  I  was  not,  for  such  a  reason,  justified  to  make  a 
delay  in  waiting  for  favorable  weather. 

Near  sunset  of  the  lOth,  the  boats  left  the  fort,  and  encamped  after  making 
only  a  few  miles.  Our  flotilla  consisted  of  a  Mackinaw  barge  and  three 
canoes — one  of  them  that  in  which  we  had  descended  the  river ;  aad  a  party 
in  all  of  20  men.  One  of  the  emigrants,  Mr.  Burnet,  of  Missouri,  who  had 
left  his  family  and  property  at  the  Dalles,  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  return  of  our  boats  to  bring  them  down  to  Vancou- 
ver. This  gentleman,  as  well  as  the  Messrs.  AppTegate,  and  others  of  the 
emigrants  wnom  I  saw,  possessed  intelligence  and  character,  with  the  moral 
and  intellectual  stamina,  as  well  as  the  enterprise,  which  give  solidity  and 
respectability  to  the  foundation  of  colonies. 

hfovember  II. — ^The  morning  was  rainy  and  misty.  We  did  not  move 
with  the  practised  celerity  of  my  own  canfp ;  and  it  was  near  9  o'clock  when 
our  motley  crew  had  finished  their  breakfast  and  were  ready  to  start  Once 
afloal,  however,  they  worked  steadily  and  well,  and  we  advanced  at  a  good 
rate  up  the  river ;  and  in  the  afternoon  a  breeze  sprung  up,  which  enabled 
us  to«add  a  sail  to  the  oars.  At  evening  we  encamped  on  a  warm  h>oking 
beach,  on  the  right  bank,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  river-hill,  immediately  at 
the  lower  end  of  Cape  Horn.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  said  to  be  a  singular 
hole  in  the  mountain,  from  which  the  Indians  believe  comes  the  wind  pro- 
ducing these  gales.  It  is  called  the  Devil's  hole ;  and  the  Indians,  I  was 
told,  have  been  resolving  to  send  down  one  of  their  slaves  to  explore  the 
region  below.  At  dark,  the  wind  shifted  into  its  stormy  quarter,  gradually 
increasing  to  a  gale  fryn  the  southwest;  and  the  sky  becoming  clear,  I  ob- 
tained a  good  observaffon  of  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite;  the  result  of 
which,  being  an  absolute  observation,  I  have  adopted  for  the  longitude  of 
the  place. 

November  12. — The  wind  during  the  night  had  increased  to  so  much 
violence,  that  the  broad  river  this  morning  was  angry  and  white ;  the  waves 
breaking  with  considerable  force  against  this  rocky  wall  of  the  cape.  Oar 
old  Iroquois  pilot  was  unwilling  to  risk  the  boats  around  the  point,  and  I 
was  not  disposed  to  hazard  the  stores  of  our  voyage  for  the  delay  of  a  day. 
Further  observations  were  obtained  during  the  day,  giving  for  the  latitude 
of  the  place  45'*  S^  09" ;  and  the  longitude,  obtained  from  the  satellite, 
is  122°  6'  15". 

November  13. — We  had  a  day  of  disagreeable  and  cold  rain ;  and,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  began  to  approach  the  rapids  of  the  cascades.  There  is 
here  a  high-timbered  island  on  the  lefl  shore,  below  which,  in  descending, 
I  had  remarked  in  a  bluff  on  the  river  the  extremities  of  trunks  of  trees 
appearing  to  be  imbedded  in  the  rock.  Landing  here  this  afternoon,  I 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment  a  stratum  of  coal  and  forest 
trees,  imbedded  between  strata  of  altered  clay  containing  the  remains  of 
vegetables,  the  leaves  of  which  indicate  that  the  plants  were  dicotyledonous. 
Among  these,  the  stems  of  some  of  the  ferns  are  not  mineralized,  but  merely 
charred,  retaining  still  their  vegetable  structure  and  substance;  and  in  this 
condition  a  portion  also  of  the  trees  remain.  The  indurated  appearance 
and  compactness  of  the  strata,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  mineraiiss^  condi- 
tion of  the  coal,  are  probably  due  to  igneous  action.    Some  portions  of  the 
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coal  precisely  resemble  in  aspect  the  cannel  coal  of  England,  and,  with  the 
accompanying  fossils,  have  been  referred  to  the  tertiary  formation. 

These  strata  appear  to  rest  upon  a  mass  of  agglomerated  rock,  being  but 
a  fevir  feet  above  the  water  of  the  river ;  and  over  them  is  the  escarpment 
of  perhaps  eighty  feet,  rising  gradually  in  the  rear  towards  the  mountains. 
The  wet  and  cold  evening,  and  near  approach  of  night,  prevented  me  irom 
making  any  other  than  a  very  slight  examination. 

The  current  was  now  very  swift,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cordeUe  the 
boat  along  the  left  shore,  where  the  bank  was  covered  with  large  masses  of 
rocks.  Night  overtook  us  at  the  npper  end  of  the  island,  a  short  distance 
below  the  cascades,  and  we  halted  on  the  open  point.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  lighter  canoes,  paddled  altogether  by  Indians,  had  passed  ahead,  and 
were  out  of  sight.  With  them  was  the  lodge,  which  was  the  only  shelter 
we  had,  with  most  of  the  bedding  and  provisions.  We  shouted,  and  fired 
guns;  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  hear  above 
Uie  roar  of  the  river;  and  we  remained  all  night  without  shelter,  the  rain 
pouring  down  all  the  time.  The  old  voyageurs  did  not  appear  to  mind  it 
much,  out  covered  themselves  up  as  well  as  they  could,  and  lay  down  on 
the  sand-beach,  where  they  remained  quiet  until  morning*  The  rest  of 
OS  spent  a  rather  miserable  night ;  and,  to  add  to  our  discomfort,  the  inoess* 
sant  rain  extinguished  our  fires ;  and  we  were  glad  when  at  last  daylight 
appeared,  and  we  a^ain  embarked. 

Crossing  to  the  right  bank,  we  cordelled  the  boat  along  the  shore,  there 
being  no  longer  any  use  for  the  paddles,  and  put  into  a  little  bay  below  the 
upper  rapids.  Here  we  found  the  lodge  pitched,  and  about  twenty  Indians 
sitting  around  a  blazing  fire  within,  making  a  luxurious  breakfast  with 
salmon,  bread,  butter,  susrar,  coffee,  and  other  provisions.  In  the  forest  on 
the  edge  of  the  high  bluff  overlooking  the  river,  is.  an  Indian  grave-yard, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  tombs,  in  each  oi  whi<j|i  were  the  scattered 
bones  of  many  skoletous.  The  tombs  were  made  of  boards,  which  were 
ornamented  with  many  figures  of  men  and  animals  of  the  natural  size-^ 
from  their  appearance,  constituting  the  armorial  device  by  which,  among 
Indians,  the  chiefs  are  usually  known.  ^ 

The  masses  of  rock  displayed  along  the  shores  of  the  ravine  in  the 
Deight)orhood  of  the  cascades,  arc  clearly  volcanic  products.  B-^tween  this 
cove,  which  I  called  Graveyard  bay,  and  another  spot  of  smooth  water 
above,  on  the  right,  called  Luders  bay,  sheltered  by  a  jutting  point  of  huge 
rocky  masses  at  the  foot  of  the  cascades,  the  shore  along  the  intervening 
rapids  is  lined  with  precipices  of  distinct  strata  of  red  and  variously  colored 
lavas  in  inclined  positions. 

The  masses  of  rock  forming  the  point  at  Liiders  bay  consist  of  a  porous 
trap,  or  ba&Ut — a  volcanic  product  of  a  modern  period.  The  rocks  belong 
to  agglomerated  masses,  which,  form  the  immediate  ground  of  the  cascades, 
and  have  been  already  mentioned  as  constituting  a  bed  of  cemented  con- 
glomerate rockjs  appearing  at  various  places  along  the  river.  Here  th^^ 
are  scattered  along  th^  shores,  and  through  the  l^  of  the  rivi^r,  wearing 
the  character  of  convulsion,  which  forms  the  impressive  and  promtoeiyt 
filature  of  the  river  at  this  place.  .       i  -. 

Wherever  we  came  in  contact,  with  the  rocks  of  these  mountains,; we 

found  theoi  volcanic,  which  is  probably  the  character  of  the  range ;  ^and 

ajt  this  time,  two  qf  the  great  stiowy  cones,  Mount  Regnier  and  Sl  Helena^ 

were  in  action.    On  the  23dr  of  the  preceding  November,  St.  lietens  had 
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tcaCtered  its  asbes,  like  a  light  fall  of  snow,  over  the  Dalles  of  the  €k>loin- 
bia,  50  miles  distant  A  specimen  of  these  ashes  was  given  to  me  by  Mr. 
Brewer,  one  of  the  clergymen  at  the  Dalles. 

The  lofty  range  of  the  Cascade  mountains  forms  a  distinct  boundary  be- 
tween the  opposite  climates  of  the  regions  along  its  western  and  eastern 
bases.  On  the  west,  they  present  a  barrier  to  the  clouds  of  fog  aad  rain 
which  roll  up  from  the  Pacific  ocean  and  beat  against  their  rugged  sides, 
forming  the  rainy  season  ef  the  winter  in  the  country  along  the  coast. 
Into  the  brighter  skies  of  the  region  along  their  eastern  base,  this  rainy 
winter  never  penetrates;  and  at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  the  rainy 
season  is  unknown,  the  brief  winter  being  limited  to  a  period  of  about  two 
months,  during  which  the  earth  is  covered  with  the  slight  snows  of  a 
climate  remarkably  mild  for  so  high  a  latitude.  The  Cascade  range  has 
an  average  distance  of  about  130  miles  from  the  sea  coast.  It  extends  far 
both  north  and  south  of  the  Columbia,  and  is  indicated  to  the  distant  ob- 
.server,  both  in  course  and  position,  by  the  lofty  volcanic  peaks  which  rise 
ont  of  it,  and  which  are  visible  to  an  immense  distance. 

Darinfi^  several  days  of  constant  rain,  it  kept  our  whole  force  laboriously 
employed  in  getting  our  barge  and  canoes  to  the  upper  end  of  the  cascades. 
The  portage-ground  was  occupied  by  emigrant  families;  their  thin  and  in- 
sufficient clothing,  bare-headed  and  bare-footed  children,  attesting  the 
length  of  their  journey,  and  showing  that  they  had,  in  many  instances,  set 
ont  without  a  due  preparation  of  what  was  indispensable. 

A  gentleman  named  Liiders,  a  botanist  from  the  city  of  Hamburg,  ar- 
rived at  the  bay  I  have  called  by  bis  name  while  we  were  occupied  in  bring- 
ing up  the  boats,  i  was  delighted  to  meet  at  such  a  place  a  man  of  kindr^ 
pursuits ;  but  we  had  only  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  conversation,  as  his  canoe, 
under  the  guidance  of  ^wo  Indians,  was  about  to  run  the  rapids ;  and  I 
could  not  enjoy  the^tisfaction  of  regaling  him  with  a  breakfast,  which, 
.  after  his  recent  journey,  would  have  been  an  extraordinary  luxury.  All 
of  bis  few  instruments  and  baggage  were  in  the  canoe,  and  he  hurried 
around  by  land  to  meet  it  at  the  Grave-yard  bay;  but  he  was  scarcely  out 
of  sight,  when,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  Indians,  the  boat  was  drawn  into 
the  midst  of  the  rapids,  and  glanced  down  the  river,  bottom  up,  v/ith  the 
loss  of  everything  it  contained.  In  the  natural  concern  I  felt  for  his  mis- 
fortune, I  gave  to  the  little  cove  the  name  of  Liiders  bay. 

November  16. — We  contiuued  to  day  our  work  at  the  portage. 

About  noon  the  two  barges  of  the  express  from  Montreal  arrived  at  the 
upper  portage  landing,  which,  for  large  boats,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  They  were  a  fine-looking  crew,  and  among  them  I  remarked  a  fresh 
looking  woman  and  her  daughter,  emigrants  from  Canada.  It  was  satis- 
foctory  to  see  the  order  and  speed  with  which  these  experienced  watermen 
effected  the  portage,  and  passed  their  boats  over  the  cascades.  They  had 
arrived  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  they  expected  to  reach  Vancouver. 
These  baiteaus  carry  the  express  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  the  high- 
eat  navigable  point  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Columbia,  whence  it  is  carried 
by  an  overiacid  party  to  lake  Winipec,  where  it  is  divided, — part  going  to 
Montreal,  and  part  to  Hudson  Bay.  Thus  a  regular  communication  is 
kept  up  between  three. very  renx>te  points. 

The  Oanadian  emigrant  was  much  chagrined  at  the  change  of  climate, 
and  informed  me  that,  only  a  few  miles  above,  they  had  left  a  country  of 
bright  blue  sky  and  a  shining  sun.    The  next  morning  the  upper  parts  of 
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the  mountains  which  directly  overlook  the. :Cascade8  were  white  with  the 
freshly  fallen  snow,  while  it  continued  to  rain  steadily  below. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  finished  the  portage,  and,  embarking  again, 
moved  a  little  distance  up  the  right  bank,  in  order  to  clear  the  smaller  rap- 
ids of  the  cascades,  and  have  a  smooth  river  for  the  next  morning.  Though 
we  made  but  a  few  miles,  the  weather  improved  immediately;  and  though 
the  rainy  country  and  the  cloudy  mountains  were  close  behind,  before  us 
was  the  bright  sky;  so  distinctly  is  climate  here  marked  by  a  mountain 
boundary. 

November  17. — We  had  to  day  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  sketch  of 
that  portion  of  the  river  down  which  we  had  come  by  night,  and  of  which 
I  will  not  give  a  particular  description,  which  the  small  scale  of  our  map 
would  not  illustrate.  Many  places  occur  along  the  river  where  the  stumps, 
or  rather  portions  of  the  trunks  of  pine  trees,  arc  standing  along  the  shore, 
and  in  the  water,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  a  Considerable  depth  below 
the  surface,  in  the  beautifully  clear  water.  These  collections  of  dead  trees 
are  called  on  the  Columbia  the  submerged  forest^  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  created  by  the  effects  of  some  convulsion  which  formed  the  cascades, 
and  which,  by  damming  up  the  river,  placed  these  trees  under  water  and 
destroyed  them.  But  1  venture  to  presume  that  the  cascades  are  older  than 
the  trees;  and  as  these  submerged  forests  occur  at  five  or  six  places  along 
the  river,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  myself  that  they  have  been  formed 
by  immense  land  slides  from  the  mountains,  which  here  closely  shut  in  the 
river,  and  which  brought  down  with  them  into  the  river  the  pines  of  the 
mountain.  At  one  place,  on  the  right  bank,  I  remarked  a  place  where  a 
portion  of  one  of  these  slides  seemed  to  have  planted  itself  with  all  the 
evergreen  foliage,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  neighboring  hill,  directly 
amidst  the  falling  and  yellow  leaves  of  the  river  trees.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  this  would  have  been  a  beautiful  illustration  totlie  eye  of  a  botanist. 

Following  the  course  of  a  slide,  which  was  very  plainly  marked  alonjr 
the  mountain,  I  fotmd  that  in  the  interior  parts  the  trees  were  in  their  nsusu 
erect  position  ;  but  at  the  extremity  of  the  slide  they  were  rocked  about, 
and  thrown  into  a  confusion  of  inclinations. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  sandy  bar  in  the  river, 
whence  we  had  an  unexpected  view  of  Mount  ilood,  bearing  directly  south 
by  compass. 

During  the  day  we  used  oar  and  sail,  and  at  night  had  again  a  delightful 
camping  ground,  and  a  dry  place  to  sleep  upon. 

November  18. — The  day  again  was  pleasant  and  bright.  At  10  o'clock 
we  passed  a  rock  island,  on  the  right  shore  of  the  river,  which  the  Indians 
use  as  a  burial  ground ;  and,  halting  for  a  »hort  time,  about  an  hour  after- 
wards, at  the  village  of  our  Indian  friends,  early  in  the  afternoon  we  ar- 
rived  again  at  the  Dalles. 

Carson  had  removed  the  camp  up  the  river  a  little  nearer  to  the  hills, 
where  the  animals  had  better  grass.  We  found  everything  in  good  order, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  partake  of  an  excellent  roast  of  California  beef. 
Ily  friend  Mr.  Gilpin  had  arrived  in  advance  of  the  party.  His  object  in 
visiting  this  country  had  been  to  obtain  correct  information  of  the  Walah- 
mutte  settlements ;  and  he  had  reached  this  |X)int  in  his  journey,  highly 
pleased  with  the  country  over  which  he  had  travelled,  and  with  invigorated 
health.  On  the  following  day  he  continued  his  journey,  in  our  returning 
boats,  to  Vancouver. 
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The  camp  was  now  occupied  in  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
our  homeward  journey,  which,  though  homeward,  contemplated  a  new 
route,  and  a  great  circuit  to  the  south  and  southeast,  and  the  exploration  of 
the  Great  Bi^in  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevc^^ 
Three  principal  objects  were  indicated  by  report  or  by  maps,  as  being  on 
this  route ;  the  character  or  existence  of  which  1  wished  to  ascertain,  and 
which  I  assumed  as  landmarks,  or  leading  points,  on  the  projected  line  of 
return.  The  first  of  these  points  was  the  Tlamaih  lake,  on  the  ta- 
ble land  between  the  head  of  Fall  river,  which  comes  to  the  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Sacramento,  which  goes  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco ;  and 
from  which  lake  a  river  of  the  same  name  makes  its  way  westwardly  direct 
to  the  ocean.  This  lake  and  river  are  often  called  Klamet^  but  I  have 
chosen  to  write  its  name  according  to  the  Indian  pronunciation.  The  posi- 
tion of  this  lake,  on  the  line  of  inland  communication  between  Oregon  and 
California;  its  proximity  to  the  demarcation  boundary  of  latitude  42^;  its 
imputed  double  character  of  lake,  or  meadow,  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year;  and  the  hostile  and  warlike  character  attributed  to  the  Indians 
about  it, — all  made  it  a  desirable  object  to  visit  and  examine.  From  this  lake 
our  course  was  intended  to  be  about  southeast  to  a  reported  lake  called 
Mary's,  at  some  days'  journey  in  the  Great  Basin ;  and  thence,  still  on  south- 
east, to  the  reputed  Buenaventura  river,  which  has  had  a  place  in  so  many 
maps,  and  countenanced  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  great  river  flowing^ 
from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  From  the  Buena- 
ventura the  next  |X)int  was  intended  to  be  in  that  section  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  which  includes  the  heads  of  Arkansas  river,  and  of  the  opposite 
waters  of  the  Californian  gulf;  and  thence  down  the  Arkansas  to  Bent's  fort^ 
and  home.  This  was  our  projected  line  of  return — a  great  part  of  it  abso- 
lutely new  to  geographical,  b  lanical,  and  geological  science — and  the  sub- 
ject of  reports  in  relation  to  lakes,  rivers,  deserts,  and  savages  hardly  above 
the  condition  of  mere  wild  animals,  which  inflamed  desire  to  know  what 
this  terra  incognita  really  contained.  It  was  a  serious  enterprise,  at  the 
commencement  of  winter,  to  undertake  the  traverse  of  such  a  region,  and 
with  a  party  consisting  only  of  twenty-five  persons,  and  they  of  many  na- 
tions— American,  French,  German,  Canadian,  Indian,  and  colored— and 
most  of  ihem  young,  several  being  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  All 
knew  that  a  strange  country  was  to  be  explored,  and  dangers  and  hardships 
to  be  encountered  ;  but  no  one  blenched  at  the  prospect.  "On  the  contrary, 
courage  and  confidence  animated  the  whole  party.  Cheerfulness,  readi- 
ness, subordination,  prompt  obedience,  characterized  all ;  nor  did  any  ex- 
tremity of  peril  and  privation,  to  which  we  were  afterwards  exposed,  ever 
belie,  or  derogate  from,  the  fine  spirit  of  this  brave  and  generous  com- 
mencement. The  course  of  the  narrative  will  show  at  what  point,  and  for 
what  reasons,  wc  were  prevented  from  the  complete  execution  of  this  plan, 
after  having  made  considerable  progress  upon  it,  and  how  we  were  forced 
by  desert  plains  and  mountain  rnnnes,  and  deep  snows,  far  to  the  south  and, 
near  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  along  the  western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada; 
where,  indeed,  a  new  and  ample  field  of  exploration  opened  itself  before  us. 
For  the  present,  we  must  follow  the  narrative,  which  will  first  lead  us  south 
along  the  valley  of  Fall  river,  and  the  eastern  base  of  the  Cascade  range, 
to  the  TIamatli  lake,  from  which,  or  its  margin,  three  rivers  go  in  three- 
directions— one  west,  !o  tlie  ocean  ;  another  north,  to  the  Columbia  j  the 
third  south,  to  California.  . 
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For  the  support  of  the  party,  I  had  provided  at  Vancouver  a  supply  of 
provisions  for  not  less  than  three  months,  consisting  principally  of  flour^ 
peas,  and  tallow — the  latter  beings  used  in  cooking ;  and,  in  addition  to  this^ 
I  had  purchased  at  the  mission  some  California  cattle,  which  were  to  be 
driven  on  the  hoof.  We  had  104  mules  and  horses— part  of  the  latter  pro- 
cured from  the  Indians  about  the  mission  ;  and  for  the  sustenance  of  which, 
our  reliance  was  upon  the  grass  which  we  should  find,  and  the  soft  porous 
wood,  which  was  to  be  its  substitute  when  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  Mr.  Talbot  and  the  remainder  of  our  party,  arrived 
on  the  2lst;  and  the  camp  was  now  closely  engaged  in  the  labor  of  prepa- 
ration. Mr.  Perkuis  succeeded  in  obtaining  as  guide  to  the  TIamath  lake 
two  Indians— one  of  whom  had  been  there,  and  bore  the  marks  of  several 
wounds  he  had  received  from  some  of  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
and  the  other  went  along  for  company.  In  order  to  enable  us  to  obtaia 
horses,  he  despatched  messengers  to  the  various  Indian  villages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, informing  them  that  we  were  desirous  to  purchase,  and  appointing 
a  day  for  them  to  bring  them  in. 

We  made,  in  the  mean  time,  several  excursions  in  the  vicinity.  Mr* 
Perkins  walked  with  Mr.  Preuss  and  myself  to  the  heights,  about  nine  miles 
distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  whence,  in  fine  weather,  an  exten- 
sive view  may  be  had  over  the  mountains,  including  seven  great  peaks  of  the 
Cascade  rarige ;  but  clouds,  on  this  occasion,  destroyed  the  anticipated  pleas- 
ure, and  we  obtained  bearings  only  to  three  that  were  visible:  Mount  Reg- 
nier,  St.  Helens,  and  Mount  Hood.  On  the  heights,  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  mission,  a  very  fine  view  may  be  had  of  Mount  Hood  and  St.  Helens. 
In  order  to  determine  their  positions  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible, 
the  angular  distances  of  the  peaks  were  measured  with  the  sextant,  at  dif- 
ferent fixed  points  from  which  they  could  be  seen. 

The  Indians  brought  in  their  horses  at  the  appointed  time,  and  we  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  number  in  exchange  for  goods  ;  but  they  were  rela- 
tively  much  higher  here,  where  goods  arc  plenty  and  at  moderate  prices, 
than  we  had  found  them  in  the  more  eastern  part  of  our  voyage.  Several 
of  the  Indians  inquired  very  anxiously  to  know  if  we  had  any  dollars;  and 
the  horses  we  procured  were  much  fewer  in  number  than  I  had  desired, 
and  of  thin,  inferior  quality;  the  oldest  and  poorest  being  those  that  were 
sold  to  us.  These  horses,  as  ever  in  our  journey  you  will  have  occasion  to 
remark,  are  valuable  for  hardihood  and  great  endurance. 

November  24. — At  this  place  one  of  the  men  was  discharged ;  and  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Perkins,  a  Chinook  Indian,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  who  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  to  ''see  the  whites,''  and  make  some  acquaintance  with 
our  institutions,  was  received  into  the  party,  utider  my  especial  charge,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  would  again  return  him  to  his  friends.  He  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  the  household  of  Mr.  Perkins,  and  spoke  a  few 
words  of  the  English  language. 

November  25. — We  were  all  up  early,  in  the  excitement  of  turning  to- 
wards home.  The  stars  were  brilliant,  and  the  morning  cold — the  ther- 
mometer at  daylight  2G^. 

Our  preparations  had  been  finally  completed,  and  to-day  we  commenced 
our  journey.  The  little  wag^n  which  had  hitherto  carried  the  instruments, 
I  judged  it  necessary  to  abandon  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  presented  to  the 
mission.  In  all  our  long  travelling,  it  had  never  been  overturned  or  injured 
by  any  accident  of  the  road ;  and  the  only  things  broken  were  the  glass 
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lamps,  and  one  of  the  front  panels,  which  bad  been  kicked  out  by  an  un- 
ruly Indian  h^rse.  The  howitzer  was  the  only  wheeled  carriage  now  re- 
maining. We  started  about  noon,  when  the  weather  had  become  dis- 
agreeably cold,  with  flurries  of  snow.  Our  friend  Mr.  Perkins,  whose  kind- 
ness haa  been  active  and  efiicient  during  our  stay,  accompanied  us  several 
miles  on  our  road ;  when  he  bade  us  farewell,  and  consigned  us  to  the  care 
of  our  guides.  Ascending  to  the  uplands  beyond  the  southern  fork  of  the 
Tinanens  creek,  we  found  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground  in  frequent 
patches,  although  the  pasture  appeared  good,  and  the  new  short  grass  was 
fresh  and  ^reen.  We  travelled  over  high,  hilly  land,  and  encamped  on  a 
little  brancn  of  Tinnnens  creek,  where  there  were  good  grass  and  timber. 
The  southern  bank  was  covered  with  snow,  which  was  scattered  over  the 
bottom,  and  the  little  creek,  its  borders  lined  with  ice,  had  a  chilly  and  win- 
try look.  A  number  of  Indians  had  accompanied  us  so  far  on  our  road, 
and  remained  with  us  during  the  night.  Two  bad-looking:  fellows,  who- 
were  detected  in  stealing,  were  tied  and  laid  before  the  fire,  and  guard 
mounted  over  them  during  the  night.  The  night  was  cold  and  partially 
clear. 

November  26. — The  morning  was  cloudy  and  misty,  and  but  a  few  stars 
visible.  During  the  night  water  froze  in  the  tents,  and  at  sunrise  the  ther- 
mometer was  at  20^.  Left  camp  at  10  o'clock,  the  road  leading  along  tribu- 
taries of  the  Tinunens,  and  being,  so  far,  very  good.  We  turned  to  the 
right  at  a  fork  of  the  trail,  ascending  by  a  steep  ascent  along  a  spur  to  the 
dividing  grounds  between  this  stream  and  the  waters  of  Fall  river.  The 
creeks  wo  had  passed  were  timbered  principally  with  oak  and  other  decidu- 
ous trees.  Snow  lies  everywhere  Jicre  on  the  ground,  and  we  had  a  slight 
fdll  durinsr  the  morning;  but  towards  noon  the  gray  sky  yielded  to  a  bright 
sun.  Tiiis  morning  we  had  a  grand  view  of  St.  Helens  and  Regnier :  the 
latter  apjwarcd  of  a  conical  form,  and  very  lofty,  leading  the  eye  far  up  into 
the  sky.  The  line  of  the  timbered  country  is  very  distinctly  marked  here, 
lh«^  bare  hills  making  with  it  a  remarkable  contrast.  The  summit  of  the 
ridge  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  Taih  prairie,  and  the  stream  running 
through  it,  which  is  a  tributary  to  the  Fall  river,  the  chasm  of  which  is 
visible  to  the  right.  A  steep  descent  of  a  mountain  hill  brought  us  down 
into  the  valley,  and  we  encamped  on  the  stream  after  dark,  guided  by  the 
light  of  fires,  which  some  naked  Indians  belongine  to  a  village  on  the  op- 
iwsite  side  were  kindling  for  us  on  the  bank.  This  is  a  large  branch  of 
the  Fall  river.  There  was  a  broad  band  of  thick  ice  some  fifteen  feet  wide 
on  either  bank,  and  the  river  current  is  swift  and  bold.  The  night  was 
cold  and  clear,  and  we  made  our  astronomical  observation  this  eveaing  with 
the  thermometer  at  20°. 

In  anticipation  of  coming  hardship,  and  to  spare  our  horses,  there  was 
much  walking  done  today;  and  iMr.  Fitzpalrick  and  myself  made  the 
day's  journey  on  foot.  Somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  are  the 
falls  from  which  the  river  takes  its  name. 

November  27. — A  fine  view  of  Mount  ITood  this  morning ;  a  rose  colored 
mass  of  snow,  bearing  S.  85^  W.  by  compass.  The  sky  is  clear,  and  the 
air  cold  ;  the  thermometer  2°. 5  below  zero ;  the  trees  and  bushes  glittering 
white,  and  the  rapid  stream  filled  with  floating  ice. 

Siiletsl  and  the  White  Cranes  two  Indian  chiefs  who  had  accompanied 
Us  thus  far,  took  their  leave,  and  we  resumed  our  journey  at  10  o'clock. 
We  ascended  by  a  steep  hill  from  the  river  bottom,  which  is  sandy,  to  a 
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Tolcaoic  plaiD,  around  which  lofly  hills  sweep  in  a  regular  form.  It  is  ovt> 
up  by  gullies  of  basaltic  rock,  escarpments  of  which  appelir  everywhere  in 
the  hills.  This  plain  is  called  the  Taih  pmirie,  and  is  sprinkled  with  some 
scattered  pines.  The  country  is  now  far  more  interesting  to  a  travel^ 
than  the  route  along  the  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers.  1^  our  right  we' 
had  always  the  mountains,  from  the  midst  of  whose  dark  pine  forests  the 
isolated  snowy  peaks  were  looking  out  like  giants.  They  served  us  for 
grand  beacons  to  show  the  rate  at  which  we  advanced  in  onr  journey.  Mount 
Hood  WttS  already  becoming  an  old  acquaintance,  and,  when  we  ascended 
the  prairie,  we  obtained  a  bearing  to  Mount  Jefferson,  S.  23^  W.  The  Indian 
superstition  has  peopled  these  lofty  peaks  with  evil  spirits,  and  they  have 
never  yet  known  the  tread  of  a  human  foot.  Sternly  drawn  against  the 
sky,  they  look  so  high  and  steep,  so  snowy  and  r<>cky,  that  it  would  appear 
almost  impossible  to  climb  them ;  but  still  a  trial  would  have  its  attractions 
for  the  adventurous  traveller.  A  small  trail  takes  off  through  the  prairie, 
towards  a  low  point  in  the  range,  and  perhaps  there  is  here  a  pass  into  the 
Walahmutte  valley.  Crossing  the  plain,  we  descended  by  a  rocky  hill  into 
the  bed  of  a  tributary  of  Full  river,  and  made  an  early  encampment.  The 
water  was  in  holes  and  frozen  over,  and  we  were  obliged  to  cut  through 
the  ice  for  tlie  animals  to  drink.  An  oz,  which  was  rather  troublesome  to 
drive,  was  killed  here  for  food. 

The  evening  was  fine,  the  sky  being  very  clear,  and  1  obtained  an  im- 
mersion of  the  third  satellite,  with  a  good  observation  of  an  emersion  of 
Ihe  first;  the  latter  of  which  gives. for  the  longitude,  121°  02' 43";  the 
latitude,  by  observation,  being  45^  06'  45".  The  liight  was  cold — the  ther- 
mometer during  the  observations  standing  at  9®. 

November  28. — The  sky  was  clear  in  the  morning,  but  suddenly  clouded 
over,  and  at  sunrise  began  to  snow,  with  the  thermometer  at  18^. 

We  traversed  a  broken  high  country  partly  timbered  with  pine,  and 
about  noon  crossed  a  mountainous  ridge,  in  which,  from  the  rock  occa« 
sionally  displayed,  the  formation  consists  uf  compact  lava.  Frequent  tracks 
of  elk  were  visible  in  the  snow.  On  our  right,  in  the  afternoon,  a  high 
plain,  partially  covered  with  pine,  extended  about  ten  miles  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cascade  mountains. 

At  evetiing  we  encamped  in  a  basin  narrowly  surrounded  by  rocky  hillS| 
after  a  day's  journey  of  21  miles.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  either  vol* 
canic  products,  or  highly  altered  by  volcanic  action,  consisting  of  quartz 
and  reddish'Colored  siliceous  masses. 

November  29. — We  emerged  from  the  basin^by  a  narrow  pass,  upon  a 
considerable  branch  of  Fall  river,  running  to  the  eastward  through  a  nar- 
row valley.  The  trail,  descending  this  stream,  brought  us  to  a  locality  oif 
hot  springs,  which  were  on  either  bank.  Those  on  the  left,  which  were 
formed  into  deep  handsome  basins,  would  have  been  delightful  baths,  if 
the  outer  air  had  not  been  so  keen,  the  thermometer  in  these  being  at  89^. 
There  were  others,  on  the  opposite  side,  at  the  foot  of  an  escarpment,  in 
which  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  134°.  Tiiese  waters  deposited 
around  the  spring  a  brecciated  mass  of  quartz  and  feldspar,  much  of  it  of  a 
reddish  color. 

We  crossed  the  stream  here,  and  ascended  affain  to  a  high  plain,  from 
an  elevated  point  of  which  we  obtained  a  view  of  six  of  the  great  peaks, — 
Mount  Jefferson,  followed  to  the  southward  by  two  others  of  the  same  class; 
and  succeeding,  at  a  still  greater  distance  to  tlie  southward,  were  three  other 
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loirer  peaks,  clusteting  together  in  a  braDch  ridge.  These,  like  the  great- 
Pf^ks,  were  snowy  masses,  secondary  only  to  them ;  and,  from  the  best  ex- 
amination onr  time  permitted,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  range  to 
which  they  belong  is  a  branch  from  the  great  chain  which  here  bears  to 
the  westward*  The  trail  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  followed  near  ^ 
to  the  large  stream  on  the  left,  which  was  contitmousiy  walled  in  between  ' 
high  rocky.banks.     We  halted  for  the  night  on  a  little  by  stream. 

November  30. — Our  journey  to-day  was  short.  Passing  over  a  high 
plain,  on  which  were  scattered  cedars,  with  frequent  beds  of  volcanic  rock 
io  fragments  interspersed  among  the  grassy  grounds,  we  arrived  suddenly 
on  the  verge  of  the  steep  and  rocky  descent  to  the  valley  of  the  stream  we 
had  been  following,  and  which  here  ran  directly  across  our  path,  emerging 
fcom  the  mountains  on  the  right.  You  will  remark  that  the  country  is 
abundantly  watered  with  large  streams,  which  pour  down  from  the  neigh- 
baring  range. 

Th^se  streams  are  characterized  by  the  narrow  and  chasm-like  valleys 
in  which  they  run,  generally  sunk  a  thousand  feet  below  the  plain.  At 
the  verge  of  this  plain,  they  frequently  commence  in  vertical  precipices  of 
basaltic  rock,  and  which  leave  only  casual  places  at  which  they  can  be 
entered  by  horses.  The  road  across  the  country,  which  would  otherwise  be 
very  good,  is  rendered  impracticable  for  wagons  by  these  streams.  There  • 
is  another  trail  among  the  mountains,  usually  followed  in  the  summer, 
which  the  snows  now  compelled  us  to  avoid  ;  and  1  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this,  passing  nearer  the  heads  of  these  streams,  would  afford  a  much 
better  road. 

At  such  places,  the  gun-carriage  was  unlimbered,  and  separately  descend- 
ed by  hand.  Continuing  a  few  miles  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  we  en- 
camped early  in  an  open  bottom  among  the  pines,  a  short  distance  below  a  • 
lodge  of  Indians.  Here,  along  the  river  the  bluffs  present  escarpments 
seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  containing  strata  of  a  very  fine  por- 
celain clay,  overlaid,  at  the  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  by  a  massive 
stratum  of  compact  basalt  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  which  again  is  suc- 
ceeded above  by  other  strata  of  volcanic  rocks.  The  clay  strata  are  variously 
colored,  some  of  them  very  nearly  as  white  as  chalk,  and  very  fine  grained. 
Specimens  brought  from  these  have  been  subjected  to  microscopicalexami- 
nation  by  Professor  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  and  are  considered  by  him  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dcposites  of  fluviatile  infusoria  on 
record.  While  they  abound  in  genera  and  species  which  are  common  in 
fresh  water,  but  which  rarely  thrive  where  the  water  is  even  brackish,  not 
one  decidedly  marine  form  is  to  be  found  among  them;  and  their  fresh- 
water origin  is,  therefore,  beyond  a  doubt.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they 
lived  and  died  at  the  situation  where  they  were  found,  as  they  could  scarce- 
ly have  been  transported  by  running  waters  without  an  admixture  of  sandy 
particles;  from  which,  however,  they  are  remarkably  free.  Fossil  infusoria 
of  a  fresh-water  origin  had  been  previously  delected  by  Mr.  Bailey  in  speci- 
mens brought  by  Mr.  James  D.  Dana  from  the  tertiary  formation  of  Ore- 
gon. Most  of  the  species  in  those  specimens  differed  so  much  from  those 
now  living  and  known,  that  he  was  led  to  infer  that  they  might  belong  to 
extinct  species,  and  considered  them  also  as  affording  ptoof  of  an  alterna- 
tion, in  the  formation  from  which  they  were  obtained,  of  fresh  and  salt  • 
water  deposites,  which,  common  enough  in  Europe,  had  not  hitherto  been 
noticed  in  ttie  United  States.    Coming  evidently  from  a  locality  entirely . 
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*differerit,  oar  specimens*  show  very  few  species  in  common  with  those 
brought  by  Mr.  Dana,  but  bear  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  those  inhab- 
iting the  nortlieasteru  States.  It  is  possible  that  rhey  are  from  a  more  re- 
cent deposite;  but  the  presence  of  a  few  remarkable  forms  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  two  localities,  renders  it  more  probable  that  there  is  no  great 
difference  in  their  age. 

1  obtained  here  a  good  observation  of  an  emersion  of  the  second  satellite; 
but  clouds,  which  rapidly  overspread  the  sky,  prevented  the  usual  number  oi 
observations.  Those  which  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  are,  however,  good; 
and  give  for  the  latitude  of  the  place  44^  35'  23",  and  for  the  longitude  from 
the  satellite  12 L^  1^25". 

December  1. — A  short  distance  above  our  encampment,  we  crossed  this 
river,  which  was  thickly  lined  along  its  banks  with  ice.  In  common  with 
all  these  mountain  streams,  the  water  was  very  clear,  and  the  current  swift. 
It  was  not  everywhere  fordable,  and  the  water  was  three  or  four  feet  deep 
at  our  crossing,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  wide.  As  was  frequently  the 
case  at  such  places,  one  of  the  mules  got  his  pack,  consisting  of  sugar, 
thoroughly  wet,  and  turned  into  molasses.  One  of  the  guides  informed 
xne  that  this  was  a  "  salmon  water,"  and  pointed  out  several  ingeniously  con- 
trived places  to  catch  the  fish ;  among  the  pines  in  the  bottom  I  saw  an 
immense  one,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  A  steep  ascent  from  the  op- 
posite bank  delayed  us  again  ;  and  as,  by  the  information  of  our  guides, 
grass  would  soon  become  very  scarce,  we  encamped  on  the  height  of  land, 
in  a  marshy  place  among  the  pines,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
grass.  We  found  here  a  single  Nez  Perce  family,  who  had  a  very  hand- 
some horse  in  their  drove,  which  we  endeavored  to  obtain  in  exchange  for 
a  good  cow ;  but  the  man  ^<  had  two  hearts,"  or,  rather,  he  had  one  and  his 
wife  had  another;  she  wanted  the  cow,  but  he  loved  the  horse  too  much  to 
part  with  it.  These  people  auach  great  value  to  cattle,  with  which  they 
are  endeavoring  to  supply  themselves. 

December  2. — In  the  first  rays  of  the  sun,  tlie  mountain  peaks  this  morn- 
ing presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  the  snow  being  entirely  covered  with 
a  hue  of  rosy  gold.  We  travelled  today  over  a  very  stony,  elevated  plain, 
about  which  were  scattered  cedar  and  pme,  and  encamped  on  another  large 
branch  of  Fall  river.  We  were  gradually  ascending  to  a  more  elevated  re- 
gion, which  would  have  been  indicated  by  the  rapidly-increasing  quanti- 
ties of  snow  and  ice,  had  we  not  known  it  by  other  means.  A  mule  which 
was  packed  with  our  cooking  utensils  wandered  off  among  the  pines  unper- 
ceived,  and  several  men  were  sent  back  to  search  for  it. 

December  3. — Leaving  Mr.  Pitzpatrick  with  the  party,  I  went  ahead 
with  the  howitzer  and  a  few  men,  in  order  to  gain  time,  as  our  progress 
with  the  gun  was  necessarily  slower.  The  country  continued  the  same — 
very  stony,  with  cedar  and  pine  ;  and  we  rode  on  until  dark,  when  we  en- 
camped on  a  hillside  covered  with  snow,  which  we  used  to  night  for  water, 
4ts  we  were  unable  to  reach  any  stream. 

December  4. — Our  animals  had  taken  the  back  track,  although  a  great 
number  were  hobbled  ;  and  we  were,  consequently,  delayed  until  noon. 
Shortly  after  we  had  left  this  encampment,  the  mountain  trail  from  the  Dalles 

«  The  specimens  obtained  at  ihis  locality  are  designated  in  the  appendix  by  the  Nos.  53,  54f 
55, 56,  57,  &H.  59.  60.  The  results  obtaiaed  by  Mr.  Baiiev  in  W\s  examination  of  specimens 
from  the  infusorial  strata,  with  a  plate  exhibiting  some  oi  the  most  interesting  forms,  will  be 
foond  imbodied  in  the  appendix. 
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joto^  thilt  on  which  we  were  travelling.  After  passing  for  serv«cal  nriks 
over  ati  artemisia  plain,  the  trail  entered  a  beaniifdl  ptne  foVest^  thfongh 
^ich  we  travelled  for  several  hours;  and  about  4  o'doek  deieended  into 
tbd  valley  of  another  large  branch,  on  the  bottom  of  whFich  were  spaces  of 
open  pines,  with  occasional  meadows  of  good  grass,  in  one  of  which  we 
encamped.  The  stream  is  very  swifi  and  deep,  and  about  40  feet  wide,  and' 
nearly  half  frozen  over.  Amon^  the  timber  here,  are  larches  140  feet  high, 
and  over  3  feet  in  diameter.  We  had  to-night  the  rare  sight  of  a  lunar 
rainbow.     ' 

December  5.— Today  the  country  was  all  pine  forest,  and  beautiful 
weather  made  our  journey  delightful.  It  was  too  warm  at  noon  for  winter 
clothes ;  and  the  snow,  which  lay  everywhere  in  patches  through  the  forest^ 
was  melting  rapidly.  After  a  few  hours'  ride  we  came  npon  a  fine,  stream 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  which  proved  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  Pall 
river.  It  was  occasionally  200  feet  wide — sometimes  narrowed  to  50  feet  y 
the  waters  very  clear,  and  frequently  deep.  We  ascended  along  the  riveiv 
which  sometimes  presented  sheets  of  foaming  cascades ;  its  fc^nks  occa- 
sionally blackened  with  masses  of  scoriated  rock,  and  found  a  good  encamp* 
ment  on  the  verge  of  an  open  bottom,  which  had  been  an  old  campings 
ground  of  the  Coynse  Indians.  A  great  number  of  deer  horns  were  lying 
about,  indicating  game  in  the  neighborhood.  The  timber  was  uniformly 
large ;  some  of  the  pines  measuring  22  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ground, 
and  12  to  13  feet  at  six  feet  above. 

In  all  our  journeying  we  had  never  travelled  through  a  courrtry  where 
the  rivers  were  so  abounding  in  falls,  and  the  name  of  this  stream  is  singu- 
larly characteristic.  At  every  place  where  we  come  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  river,  is  heard  the  roaring  of  falls.  The  rock  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  the  ledge  over  which  it  falls,  is  a  scoriated  basalt,  with  a  bright 
metallic  fracture.  The  stream  goes  over  in  one  clear  pitch,  succeeded  by 
a  foaming  cataract  of  several  hundred  yards.  In  the  little  bottom  above  the 
fali^,  a  small  stream  discharges  into  an  entonnoir^  and  disappears  below. 

We  had  made  an  early  encampment,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
Mr.  Fitpalrick  joined  us  here  with  the  lost  mule.  Our  lodge  poles  were 
nearly  worn  out,  and  we  found  here  a  handsome  set  leaning  against  one  of 
the  trees,  very  white,  and  cleanly  scraped.  Had  the  owners  been  here,  we 
would  have  purchased  them ;  but  as  they  were  not,  we  merely  left  the  old 
ones  in  their  place,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco. 

December  6. — The  morning  was  frosty  and  clear.  We  continued  up 
the  stream  on  undulating  forest  ground,  over  which  there  was  scattered 
much  fallen  timber.  Wo  met  here  a  village  of  Ncz  Perce  Indians,  who 
appeared  to  be  coming  down  from  the  mountains,  and  had  with  them  tine 
bands  of  horses.  With  them  were  a  few  Snake  Indians  of  the  root-digging 
species.  From  the  forest  we  emerged  into  an  open  valley  ten  or  twelve 
miles  wide,  through  which  the  stream  was  flowing  tranquilly,  upward  of 
two  hundred  feet  broad,  with  occasional  islands,  and  bordered  with  fine 
broad  boiioms.  Crossing  the  river,  which  here  issues  from  a  great  moun- 
tain ridge  on  the  right,  we  continued  up  the  southern  and  smaller  branch, 
over  a  level  country,  consisting  of  fine  meadow  land,  alternating  with  pine- 
forests,  and  encamped  on  it  early  in  the  evening.  A  warm  sunshine  made 
the  day  plrasant. 

December  7. — To-day  we  had  good  travelling  ground;  the  trail  leading 
sometimes  over  rather  sandy  soils  in  the  pine  forest,  and  sometimes  over 
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meadow  land  along  the  stream.  The  great  beauty  of  the  coantry"  Iri  stMmer 
constantly  suggested  itself  to  our  imaginations ;  and  even  now  we  found  it 
beautiful,  as  we  rode  along  these  meadows,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  mites 
wide.  The  rich  soil  and  excellent  water,  surrounded  by  noble  forests, 
make  a  picture  that  would  delight  the  eye  of  a  farmer ;  and  1  regret  that 
the  very  small  scale  of  the  map  would  not  allow  us  to  give  some  represent- 
ation  of  these  features  of  the  country. 

1  observed  to-night  an  occultation  of  ^  Geminorum;  which,  although  at 
the  bright  limb  of  the  moon,  appears  to  give  a  very  good  result,  that  has  been 
adopted  for  the  longitude.  The  occultation,  observations  of  satellites,  and 
our  position  deduced  from  daily  surveys  with  the  compass,  agree  remark- 
ably  well  together,  and  mutually  support  and  strengthen  each  other.  The 
latitude  of  the  camp  is  43^  30'  36" ;  and  longitude,  deduced  from  the  oc- 
cultation, 12IO  33'  50". 

December  8. — To-day  we  crossed  the  last  branch  of  the  Fall  rivet,  issu- 
ing, like  all  the  others  we  had  crossed,  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the 
mountains.  Our  direction  was  a  little  east  of  south,  the  trail  leading  coo« 
stantly  through  pine  forests.  The  soil  was  generally  bare,  consisting,  in 
greater  part,  of  a  yellowish-white  pumice-stone,  producing  varieties  of 
magnificent  pines,  but  not  a  blade  of  grass;  and  to-night  our  horses  were 
obliged  to  do  without  food,  and  use  snow  for  water.  These  pines  are  re- 
markable for  the  red  color  of  the  boils ;  and  among  them  occurs  a  species, 
of  which  the  Indians  had  informed  me  when  leaving  the  Dalles.  The  un- 
usual size  of  the  cone  (16  or  IS  inches  long)  had  attracted  their  attention  ; 
and  they  pointed  it  out  to  me  among  the  curiosities  of  the  country.  They 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  large  diameter  than  their  height,  which 
usually  averages  only  about  120  feet.  The  leaflets  are  short — only  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  five  in  a  sheath  ;  the  bark  of  a  red  color. 

December  9. — The  trail  leads  always  through  splendid  pine  forests. 
Crossing  dividing  grounds  by  a  very  fine  road,  we  descended  very  gently 
towards  the  south.  The  weather  was  pleasant,  and  we  halted  late.  The 
soil  was  very  much  like  that  of  yesterday ;  and  on  the  surface  of  a  hill,  near 
our  encampment,  were  displayed  beds  of  pumice-stone  ;  but  the  soil  pro- 
duced no  gras5,  and  again  the  animals  fared  badly. 

December  11. — The  country  began  to  improve ;  and  about  11  o'clock  we 
reached  a  spring  of  cold  water  on  the  edge  of  a  savannah,  or  grassy  mea- 
dow, which  our  guides  informed  us  was  an  arm  of  the  Tlamath  lake;  and 
a  few  miles  further  we  entered  upon  an  extensive  meadow,  or  lake  of  grass, 
surrounded  by  limbered  mountains.  This  was  the  Tlimalh  lake.  It  was 
a  picturesque  and  beautiful  spot,  and  rendered  more  attractive  to  us  by  the 
abundant  and  excellent  grass,  which  our  animals,  after  travelling  through 
pine  forests,  so  much  needed  ;  but  the  broad  sheet  of  water  which  consti- 
tutes a  lake  was  not  to  be  seen.  Overlooking  it,  immediately  west,  were 
several  snowy  knobs,  belonging  to  what  we  have  considered  a  branch  of 
the  Cascade  range.  A  low  point  covered  with  pines  made  out  into  the 
lake,  which  afforded  us  a  good  place  for  an  encampment,  and  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  horses,  which  were  guarded  in  view  on  the  open  meadow.  Tlie 
character  of  courage  and  hostility  attributed  to  the  Indians  of  this  quarter 
induced  more  than  usual  precaution ;  and,  seeing  smokes  rising  from  the 
middle  of  the  lake  {or  savannah)  and  alon«:  ihe  opposite  shores,  I  directed 
the  howitzer  to  be  fired.  It  was  the  first  time  our  guides  had  seen  it  dis- 
charged ;  and  the  bursting  of  the  shell  at  a  distance,  which  was  something 
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like  the  second  fire  of  the  gun,  amazed  and  bewildered  them  with  delight. 
It  inspired  them  with  trinmphant  feelings ;  but  on  (he  camps  at  a  distance 
the  effect  was  different,  for  the  smokes  in  the  lake  and  on  the  shores  imme- 
diately disappeared. 

The  point  on  which  we  were  encamped  forms,  with  the  opposite  eastern 
shore,  a  narrow  neck,  connecting  the  body  of  the  lake  with  a  deep  cove  or 
bay  which  receives  the  principal  affluent  stream,  and  over  the  greater  part 
o{  which  the  water  (or  rather  ice)  was  at  this  time  dispersed  \n  shallow 
pools.  Among  the  grass,  and  scattered  over  the  prairie  lake,  appeared  to 
be  similar  marshes.  It  is  simply  a  shallow  basin,  which,  for  a  short  period 
at  the  time  of  melting  snows,  is  covered  with  water  from  the  neighboring 
mountains;  but  this  probably  soon  runs  off,  and  leaves  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  a  green  savannah,  through  the  midst  of  which  the  river  Tla- 
math,  which  flows  to  the  ocean,  winds  its  way  to  the  outlet  on  the  south- 
western side. 

December  11. — No  Indians  made  their  appearance,  and  I  determined  to 
pay  them  a  visit.  Accordingly,  the  people  were  gathered  together,  and  we 
rode  out  towards  the  village  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  one  of  our 

{ruides  had  previously  visited,  it  could  not  be  directly  approached,  as  a 
arge  part  of  the  lake  appeared  a  marsh ;  and  there  were  sheets  of  ice  among 
the  grass,  on  which  our  horses  could  not  keep  their  footing.  We  therefore 
followed  the  guide  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  forest ;  and  then 
turned  off  towards  the  village,  which  we  soon  began  to  see  was  a  few  large 
huts,  on  the  top  of  which  were  collected  the  Indians.  When  we  had  ar- 
rived within  half  a  mile  of  the  village,  two  persons  were  seen  advancing 
to  meet  us;  and,  to  please  the  fancy  of  our  guides,  we  ranged  ourselves 
into  a  long  line,  riding  abreast,  while  they  galloped  ahead  to  meet  the 
strangers. 

We  were  surprised,  on  riding  up,  to  find  one  of  them  a  woman,  having 
never  before  known  a  squaw  to  take  any  part  in  the  business  of  war. 
They  were  the  village  chief  and  his  wife,  who,  in  excitement  and.alarm  at 
the  unusual  event  and  appearance,  had  come  out  to  meet  their  fate  together. 
The  chief  was  a  very  prepossessing  Indian,  with  very  handsome  features, 
and  a  singularly  soft  and  agreeable  voice— so  remarkable  as  to  attract  gene- 
ral notice. 

The  huts  were  grou{)ed  together  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which,  from 
being  spread  out  in  a  shallow  marsh  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  was  col- 
lected here  into  a  single  stream.  They  were  large  round  huts,  perhaps  20 
feet  in  diameter,  with  rounded  tops,  on  which  was  the  door  by  which  they 
descended  into  the  interior.  Withu),  they  were  supported  by  posts  and 
besLiDS. 

Almost  like  plants,  these  people  seem  to  have  adapted  themselves  to  the 
soil,  and  to  be  growing  on  what  the  immediate  locality  afforded.  Their 
only  subsistence  at  this  time  appeared  to  be  a  small  fish,  great  quantities  of 
which,  that  had  been  smoked  and  dried,  were  suspended  on  strings  about 
the  lodge.*  Heaps  of  straw  were  lying  around ;  and  their  residence  in  the 
midst  of  grass  and  rushes  had  taught  them  a  peculiar  skill  in  converting 
this  material  (o  useful  purposes.  Their  shoes  were  made  of  straw  or  grass, 
which  seemed  well  adapted  for  a  snowy  country;  and  the  women  wore  on 
their  head  a  closely-woven  basket,  which  made  a  very  good  cap.  Among 
other  things,  were  parti  colored  mats  about  four  feet  square,  which  we  nur- 
x^hased  to  lay  on  the  snow  under  our  blankets,  and  to  use  for  table-cloths. 

Numbers  of  singular-looking  dogs,  resembling  wolves^  were  sitting  oa 
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the  tops  of  the  huts ;  and  of  these  we  purchased  a  younff  one,  which,  after 
its  birthplace,  was  named  TIamath.  The  language  spoken  by  these  In- 
dians is  different  from  that  of  the  Shoshonee  and  Columbia  river  tribes ;  and 
otherwise  than  by  signs  they  cannot  understand  each  other.  They  made 
us  comprehend  that  they  were  at  war  with  the  people  who  lived  to  the 
southward  and  to  the  eastward;  but  I  could  obtain  from  them  no  certain 
information.  The  river  on  which  they  live  enters  the  Cascade  mountains 
on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  breaks  through  them  by  a  passage  im- 
practicable for  travellers ;  but  over  the  mountains,  to  the  northward,  are 
passes  which  present  no  other  obstncle  than  in  the  almost  impenetrable 
forests.  Unlike  any  Indians  we  had  previously  seen,  these  wore  shells  in 
their  noses.  We  returned  to  our  camp  after  remaining  here  an  hour  or  two, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  Indians. 

In  order  to  recruit  a  little  the  strength  of  our  animals,  and  obtain  some 
acquaintance  with  the  locality,  we  remained  here  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.  By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  camp  was  42«  66'  61";  and  the 
diameter  of  the  lake,  or  meadow,  as  has  been  intimated,  about  20  miles. 
It  is  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  spot ;  and,  under  the  hand  of  cultivation, 
might  become  a  little  paradise.  Game  is  found  in  the  forest ;  timbered  and 
snowy  mountains  skirt  it,  and  fertility  characterizes  it.  Situated  near  the 
heads  of  three  rivers,  and  on  the  line  of  inland  communication  with  Cali- 
fornia, and  near  to  Indians  noted  for  treachery,  it  will  naturally,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  settlement  of  Oregon,  become  a  point  for  military  occupation 
and  settlement. 

From  TIamath  lake,  the  further  continuation  of  our  voyage  assumed  a 
character  of  discovery  and  exploration,  which,  from  the  Indians  here,  we 
could  obtain  no  information  to  direct,  and  where  the  imaginary  maps  of  the 
country,  instead  of  assisting,  exposed  us  to  suffering  and  defeat.  In  our 
journey  across  the  desert,  Mary's  lake,  and  the  famous  Buenaventura  river, 
were  tvio  points  on  which  1  relied  to  recruit  the  animals,  and  repose  the 
party.  Forming,  agreeably  to  the  best  maps  in  my  possession,  a  contiected 
water  line  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  I  fell  no  other 
anxiety  than  to  pass  safely  across  the  intervening  desert  to  the  banks  of  the 
Buenaventura,  where,  in  the  softer  climate  of  a  more  southern  latitude,  our 
horses  might  find  grass  to  sustain  them,  and  ourselves  be  sheltered  from 
the  rigors  of  winter  and  from  the  inhospitable  desert.  The  guides  who  had 
conducted  us  thus  far  on  our  journey,  were  about  to  return  ;  and  I  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  obtain  others  to  lead  us,  even  for  a  few  days,  in  the  direc- 
tion (east)  which  we  wished  to  go.  The  chief  to  whom  I  applied,  alleged 
the  want  of  horses,  and  the  snow  on  the  mountains  across  which  our  course 
would  carry  us,  and  the  sickness  of  his  family,  as  reasons  for  refusing  to  go 
with  us. 

December  12. — This  morning  the  camp  was  thronged  with  TIamath 
Indians  from  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  lake  ;  but,  knowing  the  treache- 
rous disposition,  which  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Indians  south 
of  the  Columbia,  the  camp  was  kept  constantly  on  its  guard,  i  was  not 
unmindful  of  the  disasters  which  Smith  and  other  travellers  had  met  with 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  was  equally  vigilant  in  guarding  against 
treachery  and  violence. 

"According  to  the  best  information  I  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  the  In- 
dians, in  a  few  days'  traveJIihg  we  should  reach  another  large  water,  prob- 
ably  a  lake,  which  they  indicated  exactly  in  the  course  we  were  about  to 
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pursue.  Vie  struck  our  lents  at  10  oVlock,  and  crossed  the  lake  in  a  nearly 
east  direction,  where  it  has  the  least  extension — the  breadth  of  the  arm 
being;  here  only  about  a  roilc  and  a  half.  There  were  ponds  of  ice,  with 
but  nttle  grass  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way ;  and  it  was  difficult  to  get  the 
pack-animals  across,  which  fell  frequently,  and  could  not  get  up  with  their 
loads,  unassisted.  'Fhe  morning  was  very  unpleasant,  snow  falling  at  in- 
tervals in  large  flakes,  and  the  sky  dark.  In  about  two  hours  wc  succeeded 
in  getting;  the  animals  over ;  and,  nfier  travelling  another  hour  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  we  turned  up  into  a  cove  where  there  was  a  shel- 
tered place  among  the  timber,  with  good  grass,  and  encamped.  The  In- 
dians,  who  had  accompanied  us  so  far,  returned  to  their  village  on  the  south- 
eastern shore.  Among  the  pines  here,  1  noticed  some  five  or  six  feet  in 
diameter. 

December  13. — The  night  has  been  cold;  tiie  peaks  around  the  lake 
gleam  out  brightly  in  the  morning  sun,  and  the  thermometer  is  at  zero. 
We  contintied  up  the  hollow  formed  by  a  small  affluent  to  the  lake,  and 
immediately  entered  an  open  pine  forest  on  the  mountain.  The  way  here 
was  sooaetimes  obstructed  by  fallen  trees,  and  the  snow  was  four  to  twelve 
inches  deep.  The  mules  at  the  gun  pulled  heavily,  and  walking  was  a 
little  laborious.  In  the  midst  of  the  wood,  we  heard  the  sound  of  ^Hoping 
horses,  and  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  our 
Tlaoiath  chief,  with  several  Indians.  He  seemed  to  have  found  his  con- 
duct iuhospitaUe  in  letting  the  strangers  depart  without  a  guide  through  the 
snow,  and  had  come,  with  a  few  others,  to  pilot  us  a  day  or  two  on  the  way. 
After  travelling  in  an  e^asterly  direction  through  the  forest  for  about  four 
hours,  we  reached  a  considerable  stream,  with  a  border  of  good  grass ;  and 
here,  by  the  advice  of  our  guides,  we  encamped.  It  is  about  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  two  to  four  feet  deep;  the  water  clear,  with  some  current;  and^ 
according  to  the  information  of  our  Indians,  is  the  principal  affluent  to  the 
lake,  and  the  head-water  of  the  TIamath  river. 

A  very  clear  sky  enabled  me  to  obtain  here  toni;j;ht  good  observations, 
including  an  emersion  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  which  give  for  the  lon- 
gitude li^l°  2iy  42",  and  for  the  latitude  42°  51"  26'.  This  emersion  c*3in- 
cides  remarkably  well  with  the  result  obtained  from  an  occultation  at  the 
encampment  of  December  7ih  to  8th,  1843 ;  from  which  place,  the  line  of  our 
survey  gives  an  easting  of  thirteen  miles,     "^rhe  day's  journey  was  12  miles. 

December  14. — Our  road  was  over  a  broad  mountain,  and  we  rode  seven 
hours  in  a  thick  snowstorm,  always  through  pine  forests,  when  we  came 
down  upon  the  head  waters  of  another  strean),  on  which  there  was  grass. 
The  snow  lay  deep  on  the  ground,  and  only  the  high  swamp  grass  appeared 
above.  The  Indians  were  thinly  clad,  and  I  had  remarked  during  the  day 
that  they  suffered  from  the  cold.  This  evening  they  told  me  that  the  snow 
was  pelting  too  deep  on  the  mountain,  and  I  could  not  induce  them  to  go 
any  farther.  The  stream  we  had  struck  issued  from  the  mountain  in  an 
easterly  direction,  turning  to  the  southward  a  short  distance  below;  and, 
drawing  its  course  upon  the  ground,  they  made  us  comprehend  that  it  pur- 
sued its  way  for  a  long  distance  in  that  airection,  uniting  with  many  other 
streams,  and  gradually  becoming  a  ^reat  river.  Without  the  subsequeut 
information,  which  confirmed  the  opmion,  we  became  immediately  satisfied 
that  this  water  formed  the  principil  stream  of  the  Sacramento  river;  and, 
consequently,  that  this  main  affluent  of  the  bay  of -San  Francisco  had  its 
source  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  opposite  a  tributary  to  tbe 
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<7olambia,  fttid  near  the  head  of  the  TIamath  river,  which  goes  to  the  oceati 
n6rth  of  42^,  and  within  the  United  States. 

December  15. — A  present  consisting  of  useful  goods  afforded  much  satis- 
faction to  our  guides ;  and,  showins:  them  the  national  flag,  I  explained  that 
it  was  a  symbol  of  our  nation  ;  and  ttiey  engaged  always  to  receive  it  in  a 
friendly  manner.  The  chief  pointed  out  a  course,  by  following  which  we 
would  arrive  at  the  big  water,  where  no  more  snow  was  to  be  found.  Trav- 
elling in  a  direction  N.  60^  E.  by  compass,  which  the  Indians  informed  me 
would  avoid  a  bad  mountain  to  the  right,  we  crossed  the  Sacramenro  where  it 
turned  to  the  southward,  and  entered  a  grassy  level  plain — a  smaller  Grand 
Rond ;  from  the  lower  end  of  which  the  river  issued  into  an  inviting  country 
of  low  rolling  hills.  Crossing  a  hard  frozen  swamp  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  Rond,  we  entered  again  the  pine  forest,  in  v/hich  very  deep  snow  made 
our  travelling  slow  and  laborious.  We  were  slowly  but  gradually  ascend- 
ing a  mountain ;  and,  after  a  hard  journey  of  seven  hours,  we  came  to  some 
-naked  places  among  the  timber,  where  a  few  tufts  of  grass  showed  above 
Che  snow,  on  the  side  of  a  hollow ;  and  here  we  encamped.  Our  cow,  which 
every  day  got  poorer,  was  killed  here,  but  the  meat  was  rather  tough. 

December  16.— We  travelled  this  morning  through  snow  about  three  feet 
deep,  whieh,  being  crusted,  very  much  cut  the  feet  of  our  animals.  I'he 
mountain  still  gradually  rose ;  we  crossed  several  spring  heads  covered  with 
quaking  asp,  otherwise  it  was  all  pine  forest.  The  air  was  dark  with  falling 
snow,  which  everywhere  weighed  down  the  trees.  The  depths  of  the  forest 
were  profoundly  still ;  and  below,  we  scarce  felt  a  breath  of  the  wind  which 
whirled  the  snow  through  their  branch&i.  I  found  that  it  required  some 
exertion  of  constancy  to  adhere  steadily  to  one  course  through  the  woods, 
when  we  were  uncertain  how  far  the  forest  extended,  or  what  lay  beyond; 
and,  on  account  of  our  animals,  it  would  be  bad  to  spend  another  night  on 
the  mountain.  Towards  noon  the  forest  looked  clear  ahead,  appearing  sud- 
denly to  terminate;  and  beyond  a  certain  point  we  could  see  no  trees. 
Riding  rapidly  ahead  to  this  spot,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  a  ver- 
tical and  rocky  wall  of  the  mountain.  At  our  feet — more  than  a  thousand 
feet  below — we  looked  into  a  green  prairie  country,  in  which  a  beautiful 
lake,  some  twenty  miles  in  length,  was  spread  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, its  shores  bordered  with  green  grass.  Just  then  the  sun  broke  out 
among  the  clouds,  and  illuminated  the  country  below,  while  around  us  the 
storm  raged  fiercely.  Not  a  particle  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  on  the  lake,  or 
snow  on  its  borders,  and  all  was  like  summer  or  spring.  The  glow  of  the 
sun  in  the  valley  below  brightened  up  our  hearts  with  sudden  pleasure ;  and 
we  made  the  woods  ring  with  joyful  shouts  to  those  behind ;  and  gradually, 
as  each  came  up,  he  stopped  to  enjoy  the  unexpected  scene.  Shivering  on 
enow  three  feet  deep,  and  stiffening  in  a  cold  north  wind,  we  exclaim^  at 
once  that  the  names  of  Summer  Lake  and  Winter  Ridge  should  be  applied 
to  these  two  proxim:ite  places  of  such  sudden  and  violent  contrast. 

We  were  now  immediately  on  the  verge  of  the  forest  land,  in  which  we 
had  been  travelling  so  many  days ;  and,  looking  forward  to  the  east,  scarce 
m  tree  was  to  be  seen.  Viewed  from  our  elevation,  the  face  of  the  country 
exhibited  only  rocks  and  grass,  and  presented  a  region  in  which  the  arte- 
misia  became  the  principal  wood,  famishing  to  its  scattered  inhabitants  fuel 
for  their  fires,  building  material  for  their  huts,  and  shelter  for  the  small 
game  whioh^  ministers  to  their  hunger  and  nakedness.  Broadly  marked  by 
the  boBndary  of  the  mountain  wall,  and  immediately  below  as,  were  the 
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first  waters  of  that  Great  Interior  Basin  which  has  the  Wahsatch  and  Bear 
river  mountains  for  its  eastern,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  for  its  western  riaa; 
and  the  edge  of  which  we  had  entered  upwards  of  three  months  before  at 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

When  we  had  sufficiently  admired  the  scene  below,  we  began  to  thiqk 
about  descending,  which  here  was  impossible,  and  we  turned  towards  the 
north,  travelling  always  along  the  rocky  wall.  We  continued  on  for  four 
or  five  miles,  making  ineffectual  attempts  at  several  places;  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  getting  down  at  one  which  was  extremely  difficult  of  descent. 
Nie^ht  had  closed  in  before  the  foremost  reached  the  bottom,  and  it  was  dark 
before  we  all  found  ourselves  together  in  the  valley.  There  were  three  or 
four  half-dead  dry  cedar  trees  on  the  shore,  and  those  who  first  arrived 
kindled  bright  fires  to  light  on  the  others.  One  of  the  mules  rolled  over 
and  over  two  or  three  hundred  feet  into  a  ravine,  but  recovered  himself, 
without  any  other  injury  than  to  his  pack;  and  the  howitzer  was  left  mid- 
way (he  mountain  until  morning.  By  observation,  the  latitude  of  this  en- 
campment is  42^  67'  22".  It  delayed  us  until  near  noon  the  next  day  to 
recover  ourselves,  and  put  everything  in  order ;  and  we  made  only  a  short 
camp  along  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  which,  in  the  summer  tempera- 
ture we  enjoyed '  to  day,  justified  the  name  we  hud  given  it.  Our  course 
would  have  taken  us  to  the  other  shore,  and  over  the  highlands  beyond ; 
but  I  distrusted  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  decided  to  follow  a 
plainly  beaten  Indian  trail  leading  along  this  side  of  the  lake.  We  were 
now  in  a  country  where  the  scarcity  of  water  and  of  grass  makes  travelling 
dangerous,  and  great  caution  was  necessary. 

December  18. — We  continued  on  the  trail  along  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  the  lake  and  the  high  rocky  wall,  from  which  we  had  looked  down 
two  days  before.  Almost  every  half-mile  we  crossed  a  little  spring,  or 
stream  of  pure  cold  water ;  and  the  grass  was  certainly  as  fresh  and  green 
as  in  the  early  spring.  From  the  white  efflorescence  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  we  were  enabled  to  judge  that  the  water  was  impure,  like  that 
of  lakes  we  subsequently  found;  but  the  mud  prevented  us  from  approach- 
ing it.  We  encamped  near  the  eastern  point  of  the  lake,  where  there  ap- 
peared between  the  hills  a  broad  and  low  connecting  hollow  with  (he  coun* 
try  beyond.  Prom  a  rocky  hill  in  the  rear,  I  could  see,  marked  out  by  a 
line  of  yellow  dried  grass,  the  bed  of  a  stream,  which  probably  connected 
the  lake  with  other  waters  in  the  spring. 

The  observed  latitude  of  this  encampment  is  42°  42'  37". 

December  19. — After  two  hours'  ride  in  an  easterly  direction  through  i^ 
low  country,  the  high  ridge  with  pine  forest  still  to  our  right,  and  a  rocky 
and  bald  but  lower  one  on  the  left,  we  reached  a  considerable  fresh -water 
stream,  which  issues  from  the  piny  mountains.  So  far  as  we  had  been 
able  to  judge,  between  this  stream  and  the  lake  we  had  crossed  dividing 
grounds  ;  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  connexion,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  impure  condition  of  the  lake  water. 

The  rapid  stream  of  pure  water,  roaring  along  between  banks  overhang 
with  aspens  and  willows,  was  a  refreshing  and  unexpected. sight;  and  we 
followed  down  the  course  of  the  stream  which  brought  us  soon  into  a 
marsh,  or  dry  lake,  formed  by  (he  expanding  waters  of  the  stream.  It  was 
covered  with  high  reeds  and  rushes,  and  large  patches  of  ground  had  been 
turned  up  by  the  squaws  in  digging  for  roots,  as  if  a  farnaer  bad  been  pre- 
paring the  hind  for  grain.    I  could  not  succeed  in  finding  the  (rfant  for  which 
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they  had  been  diggi nor.  There  were  frequent  trails,  and  fresh  tracks  of 
Indians;  and,  from  the  abundant  signs  visible,  the  black-tailed  hare  appears 
to  be  numerous  here.  It  was  evident  that,  in  other  seasons,  this  place  was 
a  sheet  of  water.  Crossing  this  marsh  towards  the  eastern  hilts,  and  pass- 
ing over  a  bordering  plain  of  heavy  sands,  covered  with  artemisia,  we  en- 
camped before  sundown  on  the  creek,  which  here  was  very  small,  having 
lost  its  water  in  the  marshy  grounds.  We  found  here  tolerably  good  grass. 
The  wind  to-night  was  high,  and  we  had  no  longer  our  huge  pine  fires, 
but  were  driven  to  our  old  resource  of  small  dried  willows  and  artemisia. 
About  twelve  miles  ahead,  the  valley  appears  to  be  closed  in  by  a  high, 
dark-looking  ridge. 

December  20. — Travelling  for  a  few  hours  down  the  stream  this  morn- 
ing, we  turned  a  point  of  the  hill  on  our  lefc,  and  came  suddenly  in  sight  of 
another  and  much  larger  lake,  which,  along  its  eastern  shore,  was  closely 
bordered  by  the  high  black  ridge  which  walled  it  in  by  a  precipjtous  face  on 
this  side.  Throughout  this  region  the  face  of  the  country  is  characterized 
by  these  precipices  of  black  volcanic  rock,  g;enerally  enclosing  the  valleys  of 
streams,  and  frequently  terminating  the  hills.  Often  in  the  course  of  our 
journey  we  would  be  tempted  to  continue  our  road  up  the  gentle  ascent  of  a 
sloping  hill,  which,  at  the  summit,  would  terminate  abruptly  in  a  black  preci- 
pice. Spread  out  over  a  length  of  20  miles,  the  lake,  when  we, first  came' 
in  view,  presented  a  handsome  sheet  of  water ;  and  I  gave  to  it  the  name 
of  Lake  Abert,  in  honor  of  the  chief  of  the  corps  to  which  I  belonged.  The 
fresh- water  stream  we  had  followed  emptied  into  the  lake  by  a  little  fall ;  and 
I  was  doubtful  for  a  moment  whether  to  go  on,  or  encamp  at  this  place.  The 
miry  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  did  not  allow  us  to  examine 
the  water  conveniently,  and,  being  now  on  the  borders  of  a  desert  country, 
we  were  moving  cautiously.  It  was,  however,  still  early  in  the  day,  and  I 
continued  on,  trusting  either  that  the  water  would  be  drinkable,  or  that  we 
should  find  some  little  spring  from  the  hill-side.  We  were  following  aa 
Indian  trail  which  led  along  the  steep  rocky  precipice ;  a  black  ridge  along 
the  western  shore  holding  out  no  prospect  whatever.  The  white  elfliores- 
cences  which  lined  the  shore  like  a  bank  of  snow,  and  the  disagreeable 
odor  which  filled  the  air  as  soon  as  we  came  near,  informed  us  too  plainly 
that  the  water  belonged  to  one  of  those  fetid  salt  lakes  which  are  common 
in  this  region.  We  continued  until  late  in  the  evening  to  work  along  the 
rocky  shore,  but,  as  often  afterwards,  the  dry  inhospitable  rock  deceived 
us ;  and,  halting  on  the  lake,  we  kindled  up  fires  to  guide  those  who  were 
straggling  along  behind.  We  tried  the  water,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
drink  it,  and  most  of  the  people  to-night  lay  down  without  eating ;  but 
some  of  us,  who  had  always  a  great  reluctance  to  close  the  day  without 
supper,  du^  holes  along  the  shore,  and  obtained  water,  which,  being  filtered, 
was  sufilciently  palatable  to  be  used,  but  still  retained  much  of  its  nausea- 
ting taste.  There  was  very  little  grass  for  the  animals,  the  shore  bein^ 
lined  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  chenopodiaceous  shrubs,  which  burnea 
with  a  quick  bright  flame,  and  made  our  firewood. 

The  next  morning  we  had  scarcely  travelled  two  hours  alon^  the  shore 
when  we  reached  a  place  where  the  mountains  made  a  bay,  leaving  at  their 
feet  a  low  bottom  around  the  lake.  Here  we  found  numerous  hillocks 
covered  with  rushes,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  deep  holes,  or  springs,  of 
pure  water;  and  the  bottom  was  covered  with  grass,  which,  although  of  a 
?J  tVc  iirLvholesomc  quality,  and  mixed  with  saline  efllorescences,  was 
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still  abundant,  and  made  a  good  halting.place  to  recruit  our  animals;  and 
^e  accordingly  encamped  here  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  rode  ahead 
several  miles  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  a  water-course  en- 
tering the  lake ;  but  found  none,  the  hills  preserving  their  dry  character, 
and  the  shore  of  the  lake  sprinkled  with  the  same  white  powdery  substance, 
and  covered  with  the  same  shrubs.  There  were  flocks  of  ducks  on  the 
Jake,  and  frequent  tracks  of  Indians  along  the  shore,  where  the  grass  had 
been  recently  burnt  by  their  fires. 

We  ascended  the  bordering  mountain,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  perfect 
view  of  the  lake  in  sketching  its  figure ;  hilts  sweep  entirely  around  its 
basin,  from  which  the  waters  have  no  outlet. 

December  22. — To  day  we  left  this  forbidding  lake.  Impassable  rocky 
ridges  barred  our  progress  to  the  eastward,  and  I  accordingly  bore  oflF  to- 
wards the  south,  over  an  extensive  sage  plain.  At  a  considerable  distance 
ahead,  antl  a  liule  on  our  left,  was  a  range  of  snowy  mountains,  and  the 
country  declined  gradually  towards  the  foot  of  a  high  and  nearer  ridge  im- 
mediately before  us,  which  presented  the  feature  of  black  precipices,  now 
becoming  common  to  the  country.  On  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  snow  was 
visible  ;  and  there  being  every  indication  of  a  stream  at  its  base,  we  rode 
on  until  after  dark,  but  were  unable  to  reach  it,  and  halted  among  the  sage 
bushes  on  the  open  plain,  without  either  grass  or  water.  The  two  India- 
rubber  bags  had  been  filled  with  water  in  the  morning,  which  afforded  suf- 
ficient for  the  camp ;  and  rain  in  the  night  formed  pools,  which  relieved  the 
thirst  of  the  animals.  Where  we  encamped  on  the  bleak  sandy  plain,  the 
Indians  had  made  huts  or  circular  enclosures,  about  four  feet  high  aud  twelve 
feet  broad,  of  artemisia  bushes.  Whether  these  had  been  forts  or  houses, 
or  what  they  had  been  doing  in  such  a  desert  place,  we  could  not  ascertain. 

December  23. — The  weather  is  mild  ;  the  thermometer  at  daylight  3S*^  \ 
the  wind  having  been  from  the  southward  for  several  days.  The  country 
has  a  very  forbidding  appearance,  presenting  to  the  eye  nothing  but  sage 
and  barren  iuhj^nn.  We  rode  up  towards  the  mountain,  along  the  foot  of 
which  we  fotitfd  a  lake,  which  we  could  not  approach  on  account  of  the 
mud  ;  and,  pfirotn;^  around  its  southern  end.  ascended  the  slope  at  the*  foot 
of  the  rid((<!,  wIktij  in  somo  hollows  we  had  discov-ered  bushes  and  small 
trees — in  hhcIi  hituaiions,  a  sure  sign  of  water.  We  found  here  several 
springs,  and  the  liili  Mcle  was  well  sprinkled  with  a  species  of  festuca — 
a  better  grass  than  we  had  found  for  many  days.  Our  elevated  position 
gave  us  a  good  view  over  the  country,  but  we  discovered  nothing  very  en- 
couraging. Southward,  about  ten  Uiilts  distant,  was  anoiher  small  lake, 
towards  which  a  broad  trail  led  alon^  the  ridge;  and  this  app^earing  to 
afford  the  most  practicable  route,  I  deierniined  to  continue  our  journey  in 
that  direction. 

December  24 — We  found  the  water  of  the  lake  tolerably  pure,  and  en- 
camped at  the  farther  end.  There  were  some  good  grass  and  canes  along 
the  shore,  and  the  vegetation  at  this  place  consisted  principally  of  chenopo- 
<liaceous  shrubs. 

December  25. — We  were  roused,  on  Christmas  mornings  by  a  discharge 
from  the  small  arms  and  howitzer,  with  which  our  people  saluted  the  day ; 
and  the  name  of  which  we  bestowed  on  the  lake.  It  was  the  firsttime,  per- 
liaps,  in  this  remote  and  desolate  region,  in  which  it  had  been  so  commem- 
orated. Always,  on  days  of  religious  or  national  commemoration,  our  voy- 
«geurs  expect  some  unusual  allowance ;  and,  having  nothing  else,  I  gave  to 
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them  each  a  little  brandy,  (which  was  carefully  guarded  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  articles  a  traveller  can  carry,)  with  some  coffee  and  sugar,  which 
here,  where  every  eatable  was  a  luxury,  was  sufficient  to  make  them  a  feast. 
The  day  was  sunny  and  warm  ;  and,  resuming  our  journey,  we  crossed 
some  slight  dividing  grounds  into  a  similar  basin,  walled  in  on  tlie  right  by 
a  lofiy  mountain  riuge.  The  plainly  beaten  trail  still  continued,  and  occa- 
sionally  we  passed  camping-grounds  of  the  Indians,  which  indicated  to  me 
that  WG  were  on  one  ot  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the  country.  In  the 
afternoon  I  attempted  to  travel  in  a  more  eastern  direction ;  but,  after  a  few 
laborious  miles,  was  boatcn  back  into  the  basin  by  an  impassable  country. 
There  were  fresh  Indian  tracks  about  the  valley,  and  last  night  a  iiorse  was 
stolen.  We  encamped  on  the  valley  bottom,  where  there  was  some  cream- 
like  water  in  ponds,  colored  by  a  clay  soil  and  frozen  over.  Chenopodiaceous 
shrubs  constituted  the  growth,  and  made  again  our  fire-wood.  The  animals 
were  driven  to  the  hill,  where  there  was  tolerably  good  grass. 

December  26. — Our  general  course  was  again  south.  The  country  con- 
sists of  larger  or  smaller  basins,  into  which  the  mountain  waters  rundown, 
forming  small  lakes ;  they  present  a  perfect  level,  from  which  the  moun- 
tains rise  immediately  and  abruptly.  Between  the  successive  basins,  the 
dividing  grounds  are  usually  very  slight ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  sea- 
sons of  Ingh  water,  many  of  these  basins  are  in  communication.  At  such 
times  there  is  evidently  an  abundance  of  water,  though  now  we  find  scarce- 
ly more  than  the  dry  beds.  On  either  side,  the  mountains,  though  not  very 
high,  appear  to  be  rocky  and  sterile.  I^he  basin  in  which  we  were  travel- 
ling declined  towards  the  southwest  corner,  where  the  mountains  indicated 
a  narrow  outlet;  and,  turning  round  a  rocky  point  or  cape,  we  continued 
up  a  lateral  branch  valley,  in  which  we  encamped  at  night  on  a  rapid,  pretty 
little  stream  of  fresh  water,  which  we  found  unexpectedly  among  the  sage 
near  the  ridge,  on  the  right  side  of  the  valley.  It  was  bordered  with  grassy 
bottoms  and  clumps  of  willows,  the  water  partially  frozen.  This  stream 
belongs  to  the  basin  we  had  left.  By  a  partial  observation  to-night,  our 
camp  was  found  to  be  directly  on  the  42d  parallel.  To-night  a  horse  be- 
longing to  Carson,  one  of  tlie  best  we  had  in  the  caiup,  was  stolen  by  the 
Indians. 

December  27. — We  contini»"€d  up  the  valley  of  the  stream,  the  principal 
branch  of  which  here  issues  from  a  bed  of  high  mountains.  We  turned 
up  a  branch  to  the  left,  and  fell  into  an  Indian  trail,  which  conducted  us  by 
a  good  road  over  open  bottoms  along  the  creek,  where  the  snow  was  five  or 
six  inches  deep.  Gradually  ascending,  the  trail  led  through  a  good  broad 
pass  in  the  mountain,  wiiere  we  found  the  snow  about  one  foot  deep.  There 
were  some  remarkably  large  cedars  in  the  pass,  which  were  covered  with  an 
unusual  quantity  of  frost,  which  we  supposed  might  possibly  indicate  the 
neighborhood  of  water ;  and  as,  in  the  arbitrary  position  of  Mary's  lake, 
we  were  already  btfginning  to  look  for  it,  this  circumstance  contributed  to 
our  hope  of  finding  it  near.  Descending  from  the  mountain;  we  reached 
another  basin,  on  the  flat  lake  bed  of  which  we  found  no  water,  and 
encamped  among  the  sage  on  the  bordering  plain,  wliere  the  snow  was 
still  about  one  foot  deep.  Among  this  the  grass  was  remarkably  green,  and 
to  nigfit  the  animals  fared  tolerably  well. 

December  28. — The  snow  being  deep,  I  had  determined,  if  any  more 
horses  were  stolen,  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  Indians  into  the  mountains, 
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and  put  a  temporary  check  to  their  sly  operations ;  but  it  did  not  occur 
again. 

"  Our  road  this  morning  lay  down  a  level  valley,  bordered  by  steep  moun- 
tainous ridges,  rising  very  abruptly  from  the  plain.  Artemisia  was  the  prin- 
cipal plant,  mingled  with  Fremontia  and  the  chenopodiaceous  shrubs. 
The  artemisia  was  here  extremely  large,  being  sometimes  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter and  eight  feet  high.  Riding  quietly  along  over  the  snow,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  smokes  rising  among  these  bushes  ;  and,  galloping  up,  we  found 
two  huts  open  at  the  top,  and  loosely  built  of  sage,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  deserted  at  the  instant ;  and,  looking  hastily  around,  we  saw  several 
Indians  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge  near  by,  and  several  others  scrambling  up 
the  side.  We  had  come  upon  them  so  suddenly,  that  they  had  been  wel  - 
nigh  surprised  in  their  lodges.  A  sage  fire  was  burning  in  the  middle ;  a 
few  baskets  made  of  straw  were  lying  about,  with  one  or  two  rabbit  skins ; 
and  there  was  a  little  grass  scattered  about,  on  which  they  had  been  lying. 
^  Tabibo,—  bo !''  they  shouted  from  the  hills — a  word  which,  in  the  Snake 
language,  signifies  white, — and  remained  looking  at  us  from  behind  the 
rocks.  Carson  and  Godey  rode  towards  the  hill,  out  the  men  ran  off  like 
deer.  They  had  been  so  much  pressed,  that  a  woman  with  two  children 
had  dropped  behind  a  sage  bush  near  the  lodge,  and  when  Carson  accident- 
ally stumbled  upon  her,  she  immediately  began  screaming  in  the  extremity 
of  fear,  and  shut  her  eyes  fast,  to  avoid  seeing  him.  She  was  brought  back 
to  the  lodge,  and  we  endeavored  in  vain  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
men.  By  dint  of  presents,  and  friendly  demonstrations,  she  was  brought 
to  calmness ;  and  we  found  that  they  belonged  to  the  Snake  nation,  speak- 
ing the  language  of  that  people.  Eight  or  ten  appeared  to  live  together, 
under  the  same  Httle  shelter;  and  they  seemed  to  have  no  other  subsistence 
than  the  roots  or  seeds  they  might  have  stored  up,  and  the  hares  which  live 
in  the  sage,  and  which  they  are  enabled  to  track  through  the  snow,  and  are 
very  skillful  in  killing.  Their  skins  afford  them  a  little  scanty  covering. 
Herding  together  among  bushes,  and  crouching  almost  naked  over  a  little 
sage  fire,  using  their  instinct  only  to  procure  food,  these  may  be  considered, 
among  human  beings,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  mere  animal  creation. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  these  had  never  before  seen  the  face  of  a 
white  man.  ^ 

The  day  had  been  pleasant,  but  about  two  o'clock  it  began  to  blow ;  and 
crossing  a  slight  dividing  ground  we  encamped  on  the  sheltered  side  of  a 
hill  where  there  was  good  bunch  grass,  having  made  a  day's  journey  of  24 
miles.  The  night  closed  in,  threatening  snew;  but  the  large  sage  bushes 
made  bright  fires. 

December  29. — The  morning  mild,  and  at  4  o'clock  it  commenced  snow- 
ing. We  took  our  way  across  a  plain,  thickly  covered  with  snow,  towards 
a  range  of  hills  in  the  southeast.  The  sky  soon  became  so  dark  with  snow, 
Ibat  little  could  be  seen  of  the  surrounding  country;  and  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hills  in  a  heavy  snow-storm.  On  the  side  we  had  ap- 
proached, this  hud  appeared  to  be  only  a  ridge  of  low  hills ;  and  we  were 
surprised  to  find  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  bed  of  broken  mountains, 
which,  as  far  as  the  weather  would  permit  us  to  see,  declined  rapidly  to 
some  low  country  ahead,  presenting  a  dreary  and  savage  character;  and 
for  a  moment  I  looked  around  in  doubt  on  the  wild  and  inhospitable  pros<> 
pect,  scarcely  knowing  what  road  lo  take  which  might  conduct  us  to  some 
place  of  shelter  for  the  night.    Noticing  among  the  hills  the  head  of  a 
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grassy  lioUow,  I  determined  to  follow  it,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  conduct 
us  to  a  stream.  We  followed  a  winding  descent  for  several  miles,  the  hol- 
low gradually  broadening  into  little  meadows,  and  becoming  the  bed  of  a 
stream  as  we  advanced ;  and  towards  night,  we  were  agreeably  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  a  willow  grove,  where  we  found  a  sheltered  camp, 
with  water  and  excellent  and  abundant  grass.  The  grass,  which  was  cov- 
ered by  the  snow  on  the  bottom,  was  long  and  green,  and  the  fa^e  of  the 
mountain  had  a  more  favorable  character  in  its  vegetation,  being  smoother, 
an#  covered  with  good  bunch  grass.  The  snow  was  deep,  and  the  night 
very  cold.  A  broad  trail  had  entered  the  valley  from  the  right,  and  a  short 
distance  below  the  camp  were  the  tracks  where  a  considerable  party  of  In- 
dians had  passed  on  horseback,  who  had  turned  out  to  the  left,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  crossing  the  mountains  to  the  eastward. 

December  30. — After  following  the  stream  for  a  few  hours  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  it  entered  a  canon  where  we  could  not  follow;  but  de- 
termined not  to  leave  the  stream,  we  searched  a  passage  below,  where  we 
could  regain  it,  and  entered  a  regular  narrow  valley.  The  water  had  now 
more  the  appearance  of  a  flowing  creek ;  several  times  we  passed  groves  of 
willows,  and  we  began  to  feel  ourselves  out  of  all  difficulty.  From  our 
position,  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  this  stream  would  find  its  outlet 
in  Mary's  lake,  and  conduct  us  into  a  better  country.  We  had  descended 
rapidly,  and  here  we  found  very  little  snow.  On  both  sides,  the  mountains 
showed  often  stupendous  and  curious  looking  rocks,  which  at  several 
places  so  narrowed  the  valley,  that  scarcely  a  pass  was  left  for  the  camp. 
It  was  a  singular  place  to  travel  through, — shut  up  in  the  earth,  a  sort  of 
chasm,  the  little  strip  of  grass  under  our  feet,  the  rough  walls  of  bare  rock 
on  either  hand,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  sVy  above.  The  grass  to-night 
was  abundant,  and  we  encamped  in  high  spirits. 

December  31. — After  an  hour's  ride  this  morning,  our  hopes  were  once 
more  destroyed.  The  valley  opened  out,  and  before  us  again  lay  one  of 
the  dry  basins.  After  some  search,  we  discovered  a  high  water  outlet,  which 
brought  us  in  a  few  miles,  and  by  a  descent  of  several  hundred  feet,  into 
another  long  broad  basin,  in  which  we  found  the  bed  of  a  stream,  and  ob- 
tained sufficient  water  by  cutting  the  ice.  The  grass  on  the  bottoms  was 
salt  and  unpalatable. 

Here  we  concluded  the  year  1843,  and  our  new  year's  eve  was  rather  a 
gloomy  one.  The  result  of  our  journey  began  to  be  very  uncertain  ;  the 
country  was  singularly  unfavorable  to  travel;  the  grasses  being  frequently 
of  a  very  unwholesome  character,  and  the  hoofs  of  our  animals  were  so 
worn  and  cut  by  the  rocks,  that  many  of  them  were  lame,  and  could  scarcely 
be  eot  along. 

New  Yearns  day^  1844. — We  continued  dojvn  the  valley,  betweeii  a  dry- 
looking  black  ridge  on  the  left,  and  a  more  snowy  and  high  one  on  the 
right.  Our  road  was  bad,  along  the  bottom  being  broken  by  gullies  and 
impeded  by  sage,  and  sandy  on  the  hills,  where  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass, 
nor  does  any  appear  on  the  mountains.  The  soil  in  many  places  consists 
of  a  fine  powdery  sand,  covered  with  a  saline  efflorescence;  and  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  country  is  desert.  During  the  day  we  directed  our 
course  towards  a  black  cape,  at  the  foot  of  whjch  a  column  of  smoke  in- 
dicated hot  spring. 

January  2. — We  were  on  the  road  early,  the  face  of  the  country  hidden 
by  fitUing  snow.  We  travelled  along  the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  some  places 
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dry,  in  others  covered  with  ice ;  the  trayelh'ng  beiug  Tery  bad,  through  deep- 
fine  sand,  rendered  tenacious  by  a  miztnre  of  clay.  The  weather  cleared 
up  a  little  at  noon,  and  we  reached  the  hot  springs  of  which  we  had  seea 
the  vapor  the  day  before.  There  was  a  large  field  of  the  usual  salt  grass 
here  peculiar  to  such  places.  The  country  otherwise  is  a  perfect  barreOi 
without  a  blade  of  grass,  the  only  plants  being  some  dwarf  Premontias.  We 
passed  the  rocky  cape,  a  jagged  broken  point,  bare  and  torn.  The  rocks 
are  volcanic,  and  (he  hills  here  have  a  burnt  appearance — cinders  and  coal 
occasionally  appearing  as  at  a  blacksnaith^s  forge.  We  crossed  the  lar^ 
dry  bed  of  a  muddy  lake  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  encamped  at  uighc 
without  water  and  without  grass,  among  sage  bushes  covered  with  snow« 
The  heavy  road  made  several  mules  give  out  to  day ;  and  a  horse,  which 
had  made  the  journey  from  the  Stales  successfully  thus  far,  was  left  ou  the 
trail. 

January  3. — A  fog,  so  dense  that  we  could  not  see  a  hundred  yards, 
covered  the  country,  and  the  men  that  were  sent  out  after  the  horses  were 
bewildered  and  lost;  and  we  were  consequently  detained  at  camp  until  late 
in  the  day.  Our  situation  had  now  become  a  serious  one.  We  had  reached 
and  run  over  the  position  where,  according  to  the  best  maps  in  my  pos- 
session, we  should  have  found  Mary's  lake,  or  river.  We  were  evidently, 
on  the  verge  of  the  desert  which  had  been  reported  to  us ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  was  so  forbidding,  that  I  was  afraid  to  enter  it,  and  de- 
termined to  bear  away  to  the  southward,  keeping  close  along  the  rooun- 
tains,  in  the  full  expectation  of  reaching  the  Buenaventura  river,  ^^his 
morning  I  put  every  man  in  the  camp  on  foot — myself,  of  course,  among 
the  rest — and  in  this  manner  lightened  by  distribution  the  loads  of  the 
animals.  We  travelled  seven  or  eight  miles  along  the  ridge  bordering  the 
valley,  and  encamped  where  there  were  a  few  bunches  of  grass  or  the  bed 
of  a  hill  torrent,  without  water.  There  were  some  large  artemisias ;  but 
the  principal  plants  are  chenopodiaceous  shrubs.  The  rock  composing  the 
mountains  is  here  changed  suddenly  into  white  granite.  The  tog  showed 
the  to{)s  of  the  hills  at  sunset,  and  stars  enough  for  observations  in  the 
early  evening,  and  then  closed  over  ut»  as  before.  Latitude  by  observa- 
tion, 40^  48'  15". 

January  4. — The  fog  to-day  was  still  more  dense,  and  the  people  again 
were  bewildered.  We  travelled  a  few  miles  around  the  western  point  of 
the  ridge,  and  cncam{)ed  where  there  were  a  few  tufts  of  grass,  but  no 
water.  Our  animals  now  were  in  a  very  alarming  state,  and  there  was  in- 
creased anxiety  in  the  camp. 

January  5. — Same  dense  fog  continued,  and  one  of  the  mules  died  iu 
camp  (his  morning.  1  have  had  occasion  to  remark  on  such  occasions  as 
these,  that  animals  which  are  about  to  die  leave  the  band,  and,  coming  into 
the  camp,  lie  down  about  the  fires.  We  moved  to  a  place  where  there  was 
a  little  better  grass,  about  two  miles  distant.  Taplin,  one  of  our  best  men, 
who  had  gone  out  on  a  scouting  excursion,  ascended  a  mountain  near  by, 
and  to  his  great  surprise  emerged  into  a  region  of  bright  sunshine,  in  which 
the  upper  pans  of  the  mountain  were  glowing,  while  below  all  was  ob- 
scured in  the  darkest  fog. 

January  6. — The  fog  continued  the  same,  and,  with  Mr.  Preuss  and  Car- 
son, 1  ascended  the  mountain  to  sketch  the  leading  features  of  the  country, 
as  some  indication  of  our  future  route,  while  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  explored  the 
country  below.    In  a  very  short  distance  we  had  ascended  above  tlra  mist, 
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but  the  view  obtained  was  not  very  gratifying.  The  fog;  had  partialljr 
cleared  off  from  below  when  we  reached  ttie  summit ;  and  in  the  south* 
west  corner  of  a  basin  communicating:  with  that  in  which  we  had  encamp- 
ed, we  saw  a  lofly  column  of  smoke,  1 6  miles  distant,  indicating  the  presence 
of  hot  springs.  There,  also,  appeared  to  be  the  outlet  of  those  draining^ 
channels  of  the  country ;  and  as  such  places  afforded  always  more  or  less 
grass^  I  determined  to  steer  in  that  direction.  The  ridge  we  had  ascended^ 
appeared  to  be  composed  of  fragments  of  white  granite.  We  saw  here 
traces  of  sheep  and  antelope. 

Entering  tiie  neighboring  valley,  and  crossing  the  bed  of  another  lakOi 
after  a  hard  day's  travel  over  ground  of  yicldin;;  mud  and  sand,  we  reached 
the  springs,  where  we  found  an  abundance  of  grass,  which,  though  only 
tolerably  good,  made  this  place,  with  reference  to  the  past,  a  refreshing  and 
agreeable  spot. 

This  is  the  most  extraordinary  locality  of  hot  springs  we  had  met  during 
the  journey.  The  basin  of  the  largest  one  has  a  circumference  of  several 
hundred  feet ;  but  there  is  at  one  extremity  a  circular  space  of  about  fifteea 
feet  in  diameter,  entirely  occupied  by  the  boiling  water.  It  boils  up  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  and  with  much  noise.  The  water  is  clear,  and  the  spring 
deep ;  a  pole  about  sixteen  feet  long  was  easily  immersed  in  the  centre,  but 
we  had  no  means  of  forming  a  good  idea  of  the  depth.  It  was  surrounded 
on  the  margin  with  a  border  of  green  grass,  and  near  the  shore  the  tern* 
perature  of  the  water  was  206^.  We  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  that 
of  the  centre,  where  the  heat  was  greatest ;  but,  by  dispersing  the  water 
with  a  pole,  the  temperature  at  the  margin  was  increased  to  208°,  and  in 
the  centre  it  was  doubtless  higher.  By  driving  the  pole  towards  the  bot- 
tom, the  water  was  made  to  boil  up  with  increased  force  and  noise.  There 
are  several  otlier  interesting  places  where  water  and  smoke  or  gas  escape, 
but  they  would  require  a  long  description.  The  water  is  impregnated  with 
common  salt,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  general  cooking; 
and  a  mixtnre  of  snow  made  it  pleasant  to  drink. 

In  the  immediate  neighborhood,  the  valley  bottom  is  covered  almost  ex- 
clusively with  chenopodiaceous  shrubs,  of  greater  luxuriance,  and  larger 
growth,  than  we  have  seen  them  in  any  preceding  part  of  the  journey. 

I  obtained  this  evening  some^astronomical  observations. 

Our  situation  now  requirod  caution.  Including  those  which  gave  out 
from  the  injured  condition  of  their  feet,  and  those  stolen  by  Indians,  we 
had  lost,  since  leaving  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  tifteen  animals;  and  of 
these,  nine  had  been  left  in  the  last  few  days.  1  therefore  determined,  un- 
til  we  should  reach  a  country  of  water  and  vegetation,  to  feel  our  way 
ahead,  by  having  the  line  of  route  explored  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  ia 
advance,  and  only  to  leave  a  present  encampment  when  the  succeeding  one 
was  known. 

Taking  with  me  Godey  and  Carson,  I  made  to  day  a  thorough  explora- 
tion of  the  neigliboritig  valleys,  and  found  in  a  ravine  in  the  bordering 
mountains  a  good  cam  ping- place,  where  was  water  in  springs,  and  a  sufli» 
cient  quantity  of  grass  for  a  night.  Overshading  the  springs  were  some 
trees  of  the  sweet  cotton  wood,  which,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence,  we 
saw  again  with  pleasure,  regarding  them  as  harbingers  of  a  better  country* 
To  us,  they  were  eloquent  of  green  prairies  and  buffalo.  We  found  here  a 
broad  and  plainly  marked  trail,  on  which  there  were  tracks  of  horses,  and 
we  appeared  to  have  regained  one  of  the  thoroughfares  which  pass  by  the 
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•^ater  ii  places  of  the  country.  On  the  western  mountains  of  the  Talley, 
-with  which  this  of  the  boiling  spring  communicates,  we  remarked  scat- 
tered cedars, — probably  an  indication  that  we  were  on  the  borders  of  the 
timbered  region  extending  to  the  Pacific.  We  reached  the  camp  at  sunset,, 
after  a  day's  ride  of  about  forty  miles.  The  horses  we  rode  were  in  good 
order,  being  of  some  that  were  kept  for  emergencies,  and  rarely  used. 

Mr.  Preuss  had  ascended  one  of  the  mountains,  and  occupied  the  day  ia 
sketching  the  country;  and  Mr.  Filzpatrick  had  found,  a  few  miles  distant, 
a  hollow  of  excellent  grass  and  pure  water,  to  which  the  animals  were 
driven,  as  I  remained  another  day  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  recruit 
their  strength.  Indians  appear  to  be  everywhere  prowling  about  like  wild 
animals,  and  there  is  a  fresh  trail  across  the  snow  in  the  valley  near. 

Latitude  of  the  boiling  springs,  40°  39'  46 '. 

On  the  9th  we  crossec!  over  to  the  cotton  wood  camp.  Among  the  shrubs 
on  the  bills  were  a  few  bushes  of  ephedra  occidentalism  which  afterwards 
occurred  frequently  along  our  road,  and,  as  usual,  the  lowlands  were  occu- 
pied with  anemisia.  While  the  party  proceeded  to  this  place,  Carson  and 
myself  reconnoitred  the  road  in  advance,  and  found  another  good  encamp- 
ment for  the  following  day. 

January  10. — We  continued  our  reconnoissance  ahead,  pursuing  a  south 
direction  in  the  basin  along  the  ridge;  the  camp  following  slowly  after.  On 
a  large  trail  there  is  never  any  doubt  of  finding  suitable  places  for  encamp- 
ments. We  reached  the  end  of  the  basin,  where  we  found,  in  a  hollow  of 
the  mountain  which  enclosed  it,  an  abundance  of  good  bunch  grass. 
Leaving  a  signal  for  the  party  to  encamp,  we  continued  our  way  up  the 
hollow,  intending  to  see  what  lay  beyond  the  mountain.  The  hollow  was 
several  miles  long,  forming  a  good  pass,  the  snow  deepening  to  about  a 
£)0t  as  we  neared  the  summit.  Beyond,  a  defile  between  the  mountains 
descended  rapidly  about  two  thousand  feet;  and,  filling  up  all  the  lower 
space,  was  a  sheet  of  green  water,  some  twenty  miles  broad.  It  broke  up- 
on our  eyes  like  the  ocean.  The  neighboring  peaks  rose  high  above  us, 
and  we  ascended  one  of  them  to  obtain  a  letter  view.  The  waves  were 
curling  in  the  breeze,  and  their  dark-green  color  showed  it  to  be  a  Ixxly  of 
deep  water.  For  a  long  time  we  sat  enjoyinjji  the  view,  for  we  had  become 
fioitigued  with  mountains,  and  the  free  expanse  of  moving  waves  was  very 
grateful.  It  v/asset  like  a  gem  in  the  mountains,  which,  from  our  position, 
seemed  to  enclose  it  almost  entirely.  At  the  western  end  it  commntjicatcd 
with  the  line  of  basins  we  had  left  a  few  days  since  ;  and  on  the  opposite 
side  it  swept  a  ridge  of  snowy  mountains,  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra.  Its 
position  at  first  inclined  us  to  believe  it  Mary's  lake,  but  the  rugged  moun- 
tains were  so  entirely  discordant  with  descriptions  of  its  low  rushy  shores 
and  open  country,  that  we  concluded  it  some  unknown  body  of  water ; 
which  it  afterwards  proved  to  be. 

On  our  road  down,  the  next  day,  we  saw  herds  of  mountain  sheep,  and 
encamped  on  a  little  stream  at  the  mouth  of  the  defile,  about  a  mile  from 
the  margin  of  ilie  water,  to  which  we  hurried  down  immediately.  The 
water  is  so  slishtly  salt,  that,  at  first,  we  thought  it  fresh,  and  would  be 
pleasant  todriiiK  when  no  other  could  be  had.  The  shore  was  rocky, — a 
handsome  beach,  which  reminded  us  of  the  sea.  On  some  large  granite 
boulders  that  were  scattered  about  the  shore,  I  remarked  a  coating  of  a 
calcareous  substance,  in  some  places  a  few  inches,  and  in  others  a  foot  in 
ihickness.    Near  our  camp,  tlie  hills,  which  were  of  primitive  rock,  were 
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also  covered  with  this  substance,  which  was  in  too  great  quantity  on  the 
mountains  along  the  shore  of  the  lake,  to  have  been  deposited  by  water, 
and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  spread  over  the  rocks  in  mass."" 

Where  we  had  halted,  appeared  to  be  a  favorite  camping-place  for  In- 
dians. 

January  13. — We  followed  again  a  broad  Indian  trail  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  to  the  southward.  For  a  short  space  we  had  room  enough  in  the 
bottom  ;  but  after  travelling  a  short  distance,  the  water  swept  the  foot  of 
precipitous  mountains,  the  peaks  of  which  are  about  3,000  feet  above  the 
lake.  The  trail  wound  along  the  base  of  these  precipices,  against  which 
the  water  dashed  below,  by  a  way  nearly  impracticable  for  the  howitzer. 
During  a  greater  part  of  the  morning  the  lake  was  nearly  hid  by  a  snow- 
storm, and  the  waves  broke  on  the  narrow  beach  in  a  long  line  of  foaming 
surf,  five  or  six  feet  high.  The  day  was  unpleasantly  cold,  the  wind  dri- 
i  ving  the  snow  sharp  against  our  faces ;  and,  having  advanced  only  about  12 
miles,  we  encamped  m  a  bottom  formed  by  a  ravine,  covered  with  good 
grass,  which  was  fresh  and  green. 

We  did  not  get  the  howitzer  into  camp,  but  were  obliged  to  leave  it  on 
the  rocks  until  morning.  We  saw  several  flocks  of  sheep,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  killing  any.  Ducks  were  riding  on  the  waves,  and  several  large 
hsh  were  seen.  The  mountain-sides  were  crusted  with  the  calcareous 
cement  previously  mentioned.  There  were  chenopodiaceous  and  other 
shrubs  along  the  beach ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  an  abundance  of 
ephedra  occidentalism  whose  dark  green  color  makes  them  evergreens  among 
the  shrubby  growth  of  the  lake.  Towards  evening  the  snow  began  to  faU 
heavily,  and  the  country  had  a  wintry  appearance. 

The  next  morning  the  snow  was  rapidly  melting  under  a  warm  sun. 
Part  of  the  morning  was  occupied  in  bringing  up  the  gun  ;  and,  making 
only  nine  miles,  we  encamped  on  the  shore,  opposite  a  very  remarkable  rock 
in  the  lake,  which  had  attracted  our  attention  for  many  miles.  It  rose,  ac- 
cording to  our  estimate,  600  feet  above  the  water ;  and,  from  the  point  we 
viewed  it,  presented  a  pretty  exact  outline  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops. 
The  accompanying  drawing  presents  it  as  we  saw  it.  Like  other  rocks 
along  the  shore,  it  seemed  to  be  incrusted  with  calcareous  cement.  This 
striking  feature  suggested  a  name  for  the  lake ;  and  I  called  it  Pyramid 
lake ;  and  though  it  may  be  deemed  by  some  a  fanciful  resemblance,  i  can 
undertake  to  say  that  the  future  traveller  will  find  a  much  more  striking 
resemblance  between  this  rock  and  the  pyramids  of  Elgypt,  than  there  is 
between  then)  and  the  object  from  which  they  take  their  name. 

The  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the  sea  is  4,890  feet,  being  nearly  700 
feet  higher  than  the  Great  Salt  lake,  from  which  it  lies  nearly  west,  and 
distant  about  eight  degrees  of  longitude.    The  position  and  elevation  of  this 


*  The  label  attached  to  a  specimen  of  this  rock  was  lost ;  bat  I  append  an  analysis  of  that 
which,  from  memory,  I  judge  to  be  the  specimeo. 

Carbonate  of  lime            ----.-.--  77.31 

Carbonate  of  magnesia    -           -           -           -           ..           .           -           -  5.26 

Oxide  of  iron       ........--  1.60 

Alumina    ...........  1.05 

Silica         -...-..----  8.55 

Organic  matter,  water,  and  loaa   -.------  6.24 

lOO.OO 
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lake  make  it  an  object  of  geographical  interest.  It  is  the  nearest  lake  to 
the  western  rim,  as  the  Great  Salt  lake  is  to  the  eastern  rim,  of  the  Great 
Basin  which  lies  between  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada  ;  and  the  extent  and  character  of  which,  its  whole  circumference 
and  contents,  it  is  so  desirable  to  know. 

The  last  of  the  cattle  which  had  been  driven  from  the  Dalles  was  killed 
here  for  food,  and  was  still  in  ^ood  condition. 

January  15.— A  few  poor  looking  Indians  made  their  appearance  this 
morning,  and  we  succeeded  in  getting  one  into  the  camp.  He  was  naked, . 
with  the  exception  of  a  tunic  of  hare  skins.  He  told  us  that  there  was  a 
river  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  but  that  he  lived  in  the  rocks  near  by.  From 
the  few  words  our  people  could  understand,  he  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Snake . , 
language  j  but  we  were  not  able  to  understand  enough  to  know  whether 
the  river  ran  in  or  out,  or  what  was  its  course  ;  consequently,  there  still 
remained  a  chance  that  this  might  be  Mary's  lake. 

Groves  of  large  Cottonwood,  which  we  could  see  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  indicated  that  it  was  a  stream  of  considerable  size ;  and,  at  all  events, 
we  had  the  pleasure  to  know  that  now  we  were  in  a  country  where  human 
beings  could  live.  Accompanied  by  the  Indian,  we  resumed  our  road,  pass- 
ing on  the  way  several  caves  in  the  rock  where  there  were  baskets  and 
seeds ;  but  the  people  had  disappeared.  We  saw  also  horse  tracks  along 
the  shore. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  were  approaching  the  groves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  three  or  four  Indians  met  us  on  the  trail.  We  had  an 
explanatory  conversation  in  signs,  and  then  moved  on  together  towards  the 
village,  which  the  chief  said  was  encamped  on  the  bottom. 

Reaching  the  groves,  we  found  the  inlet  of  a  large  fresh  water  stream, 
and  all  at  once  were  satisfied  that  it  was  neither  Mary's  river  nor  the 
waters  of  the  Sacramento,  but  that  we  had  discovered  a  large  interior  lake, 
which  the  Indians  informed  us  had  no  outlet.  It  is  about  35  miles  long  ; 
and  by  the  mark  of  the  water-line  along  the  shores,  the  spring  level  is  about 
12  feet  above  its  present  waters.  The  chief  commenced  speaking  in  a  loud 
voice  OS  we  approached  ;  and  parties  of  Indians  armed  with  bows  and  ar- 
rows issued  from  the  thickets.  We  selected  a  strong  place  for  our  encamp- 
ment, a  grassy  bolloiii,  nearly  enclosed  by  the  river,  and  furnished  with 
abundant  fire-wood.  The  village,  a  collection  of  straw  huts,  was  a  few 
hundred  yards  higher  up.  An  Indian  brought  in  a  large  fish  to  trade, 
which  we  had  the  inexpressible  saiisfactioa  to  find  wos  a  salmon  trout ;  we 
gathered  round  him  eagerly.  The  Indians  were  amused  with  our  delight, 
and  immediately  brought  in  numbers;  so  that  the  camp  was  soon  stocked. 
Their  flavor  was  excellent — superior,  in  fact,  to  that  of  any  fish  I  have  ever 
knowji.  They  were  of  extraordinary  size — about  as  large  as  the  Columbia 
river  salmon — generally  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length.  Prom  the  infor- 
mation of  Mr.  Walker,  who  passed  among  some  lakes  lying  more  to  the 
eastward,  this  fish  is  common  to  the  streams  of  the  inland  lakes.  Fle  sub- 
sequcnlly  informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  them  weighing  six  pounds 
when  cleaned  and  the  head  taken  off;  which  corresponds  very  well  with 
the  size  of  those  obtained  at  this  place.  Tiiey  doubtless  formed  the  subsist- 
ence of  these  people,  who  hold  the  fishery  in  exclusive  possession. 

I  remarked  that  one  of  them  gave  a  fish  to  the  Indian  we  had  first  seen, 
which  he  carried  ofiT  to  his  family.  To  them  it  was  probably  a  feast ;  being 
of  the  Digger  tribe^  and  having  no  share  in  the  fishery,  living  generally  on 
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seeds  and  roots.  Although  tins  was  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  fish  have 
not  yet  become  fat,  they  were  excellent,  and  we  could  only  imagine  what 
they  are  at  the  proper  season.  These  Indians  were  very  fat,  and  appeared 
to  live  an  easy  and  happy  life.  They  crowded  into  the  camp  more  than 
was  consistent  with  our  safety,  retaining  always  their  arms;  and,  as  they 
made  some  unsatisfactory  demonstrations,  they  were  given  to  understand 
that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  come  armt'd  into  the  camp ;  and  strong 
guards  were  kept  with  the  horses.  Strict  vigilance  was  maintained  among 
the  people,  and  one-third  at  a  time  were  kept  on  guard  during  the  night* 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  dispositions,  uniformly  preserved, 
conducted  our  party  securely  through  Indians  famed  for  treachery. 

In  the  mean  time,  such  a  salmon-trout  feast  as  is  seldom  seen  was  going 
on  in  our  camp ;  and  every  variety  of  manner  in  which  iish  could  be  pre- 
pared— boiled,  fried,  and  roasted  m  the  ashes — was  put  into  requisition; 
and  every  few  minutes  an  Indian  would  be  seen  running  off  to  spear  a 
fresh  one.  Whether  these  Indians  had  seen  whites  before,  we  could  net  be 
certain ;  but  they  were  evidently  in  communication  with  others  who  had, 
as  one  of  them  had  some  brass  buttons^  and  we  noticed  several  other  articles 
of  civilized  manufacture.  We  could  obtain  from  them  but  little  informa- 
tion respecting  the  country.  They  made  on  the  ground  a  drawing  of  the 
river,  which  they  represented  as  issuing  from  another  lake  in  the  mountains 
three  or  four  days  distant,  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  south ;  beyond 
which,  they  drew  a  mountain ;  and  further  still,  two  rivers ;  on  one  of  which 
they  told  us  that  people  like  ourselves  travelled.  Whether  they  alluded  to 
the  settlements  on  the  Sacramento,  or  to  a  party  from  the  United  States 
which  bad  crossed  the  Sierra  about  three  degrees  to  the  southward,  a  few 
years  since,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

I  tried  unsuccessfully  to  prevail  on  some  of  them  to  guide  us  for  a  few 
days  on  the  road,  but  they  only  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed. 

The  latitude  of  our  encampment,  which  may  be  considered  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet,  is  39*^  51'  13"  by  our  observations. 

January  16. — This  morning  we  continued  our  journey  along  this  beau- 
tiful  stream,  which  we  naturally  called  the  Salmon  Trout  river.  Large 
trails  led  up  on  either  side ;  the  stream  was  handsomely  timbered  with  large 
cottonwoods ;  and  the  waters  were  very  clear  and  pure.  We  were  travellinfi^ 
along  the  mountains  of  the  great  Sierra,  which  rose  on  our  right,  covered 
with  snow ;  but  below  the  temperature  was  mild  and  pleasant.  We  saw  a 
number  of  dams  which  the  Indians  had  constructed  to  catch  fish.  After 
having  made  about  18  miles,  we  encamped  under  some  large  cottonwoods 
on  the  river  bottom,  where  there  was  tolerably  good  grass. 

January  17. — This  morning  we  left  the  river,  which  here  issues  from  the 
mountains  on  the  west.  With  every  stream  I  now  expected  to  see  the  great 
Buenaventura ;  and  Carson  hurried  eagerly  to  search,  on  every  one  we 
reached,  for  beaver  cuttings,  which  he  always  maintained  we  should  find 
only  on  waters  that  ran  to  the  Pacific ;  and  the  absence  of  such  signs  was 
to  him  a  sure  indication  that  the  water  had  no  outlet  from  the  great  basin. 
We  followed  the  Indian  trail  through  a  tolerably  level  country,  with  small 
sage  bushes,  which  brought  us,  after  20  miles  journey,  to  another  large 
stream  timbered  with  cottonwood,  and  flowing  also  out  of  the  mountains, 
but  running  more  directly  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  way  we  surprised  a  family  of  Indians  in  the  hills  \  but  the  maa 
ran  up  the  mountain  with  rapidity ;  and  the  woman  was  so  terrified^  and 
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kept  np  such  a  continued  screaming,  that  we  could  do  nothing  with  her, 
and  were  obliged  to  let  her  go. 

January  18. — There  were  Indian  lod^s  and  fish-dams  on  the  stream. 
There  were  no  beaver  cutting  on  the  river ;  but  below,  it  turned  round 
to  the  right ;  and  hoping  that  it  would  prove  a  branch  of  the  Buenaventura, 
we  followed  it  down  for  about  three  hours,  and  encamped. 

I  rode  out  with  Mr.  Pitzpatrick  and  Carson  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
which  had  evidently  been  alarmed  by  the  news  of  our  appearance.  This 
stream  joined  with  the  open  valley  of  another  to  the  eastward;  but  which 
way  the  main  water  ran,  it  was  impossible  to  tdl.  Columns  of  smoke  rose 
€ver  the  country  at  scattered  intervals — signals  by  which  the  Indians  here, 
as  elsewhere,  communicate  to  each  other  that  enemies  are  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  signal  of  ancient  and  very  universal  application  among  barbarians. 

Examining  into  the  condition  of  the  animals  when  I  returned  into  the 
camp,  I  found  their  feet  so  much  cut  np  by  the  rocks,  and  so  many  of  thenr 
lame,  that  it  was  evidently  impossible  that  they  could  cross  the  country  ta 
the  Rocky  mountains.  Every  piece  of  iron  that  could  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose had  been  converted  into  nails,  and  we  could  make  no  further  use  of  the 
ahoes  we  had  remaining.  I  therefore  determined  to  abandon  my  eastern 
course,  and  to  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada  into  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento, 
wherever  a  practicable  pass  could  be  found.  My  decision  was  heard  with 
joy  by  the  people,  and  diffused  new  life  throughout  the  camp. 

Latitude  by  observation  39^  24'  1  &', 

January  19. — A  great  number  of  smokes  are  still  visible  this  morning, 
attesting  at  once  the  alarm  wliich  our  appearance  had  spread  among  these 
people,  and  their  iterance  of  us.  If  they  knew  the  whites,  they  would 
understand  that  their  only  object  in  coming  among  them  was  to  trade,  which 
required  peace  and  friendship ;  but  they  have  nothing  to  trade — conse- 
quently nothing  to  attract  the  white  man  :  hence  their  fear  and  flight. 

At  daybreak  we  had  a  heavy  snow;  but  sat  out,  and,  returning  up  the 
stream,  went  out  of  our  way  in  a  circuit  over  a  little  mountain  ;  and  en- 
camped on  the  same  stream  a  few  miles  above,  in  latitude  39^  19^  21"  by 
observation. 

January  20. — To  day  we  continued  up  the  stream,  and,  encamped  on  it 
close  to  the  mountains.  The  freshly  fallen  snow  was  covered  with  the 
tracks  of  Indians,  who  had  descended  from  the  upper  waters,  probably 
called  down  by  the  smokes  in  the  plain. 

We  ascended  a  peak  of  the  range,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  stream 
behind  the  first  ridge,  where  it  was  winding  its  course  through  a  somewhat 
open  valley,  and  I  sometimes  regret  that  I  did  not  make  the  trial  to  cross 
here  ;  but  while  we  had  fair  weather  below,  the  mountains  were  darkened 
with  failing  snow,  and,  feeling  unwilling  to  encounter  them,  we  turned  away 
again  to  the  southward.  In  that  direction  we  travelled  the  next  day  over 
a  tolerably  level  country,  having  always  the  high  mountains  on  the  west. 
There  was  but  little  snow  or  rock  on  the  ground  ;  and,  after  having  travelled 
24  miles,  we  encamped  again  on  another  large  stream,  running  off  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  to  meet  that  we  had  left.  It  ran  through  broad 
bottoms  having  a  fine  meadow  land  appearance. 

latitude  39°  or  63''. 

January  22. — We  travelled  up  the  stream  for  about  14  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  from  which  one  branch  issued  in  the  southwest,  the 
other  flowing  from  SSE.  along  their  base.    Leaving  the  camp  below^ 
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we  ascended  the  range  through  u  hich  the  first  stream  passed,  in  a  canon ; 
on'  the  western  side  was  a  circular  valley,  about  16  miles  long,  through 
which  the  stream  wound  its  way,  issuing  from  a  gorge  in  the  main  moun- 
tain, which  rose  abruptly  beyond.  The  valley  looked  yellow  with  faded 
grass ;  and  the  trail  we  had  followed  was  visible,  making  towards  the  gorge, 
and  this  was  evidently  a  pass ;  but  again,  while  all  was  bright  sunshine  on 
the  ridge,  and  on  the  valley  where  we  were,  the  snow  w;as  falling  heavily 
in  the  mountains.  I  determined  to  go  still  to  the  southward,  and  encamped 
on  the  stream  near  the  forks ;  the  animals  being  fatigued,  and  the  grass 
tolerably  good. 

The  rock  of  the  ridge  we  had  ascended  is  a  compact  lava,  assuming  a 
granitic  appearance  and  structure,  and  containing,  in  some  places,  small 
nodules  of  obsidian.  So  far  as  composition  and  aspect  aVe  concerned,  the 
rock  in  other  parts  of  the  ridge  appears  to  be  granite ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  only  a  compact  form  of  lava  of  recent  origin. 

By  observation,  the  elevation  of  the  encampment  was  6,020  feet:  and  the 
latitude  38<^  49'  54''. 

January  23. — We  moved  along  the  course  of  the  other  branch  towards 
the  southeast,  the  country  affording  a  fine  road ;  and,  passing  some  slight 
dividing  grounds,  descended  towards  the  valley  of  another  stream.  There 
was  a  somewhat  rough-looking  mountain  ahead,  which  it  appeared  to  issue 
from,  or  to  enter — we  could  not  tell  which  ;  and  as  the  course  of  the  valley 
and  the  inclination  of  the  ground  had  a  favorable  direction,  we  were 
sanguine  to  find  here  a  branch  of  the  Buenaventura ;  but  were  again  dis* 
appointed,  finding  it  an  inland  water,  on  which  we  enqamped  after  a  day's 
journey  of  24  mues.  It  was  evident  that,  from  the  time  we  descended  into 
the  plain  at  Stammer  lake,  we  had  been  flanking  the  great  range  of  moun- 
tains  which  divided  the  Great  Basin  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific ;  and 
that  the  continued  succession,  and  almost  connexion,  of  lakes  and  rivers 
which  we  encountered,  were  the  drainings  of  that  range.  Its  rains,  springs, 
and  snows,  would  sufficiently  account  for  these  lakes  and  streams,  nume- 
rous as  they  were. 

January  24. — A  man  was  discovered  running  towards  the  camp  as  we 
were  about  to  start  this  morning,  who  proved  to  be  an  Indian  of  rather  ad- 
vanced age — a  sort  of  forlorn  hope,  who  seemed  to  have  been  worked  up 
into  the  resolution  of  visiting  the  strangers  who  were  passing  through  the 
country.  He  seized  the  hand  of  the  farst  man  he  met  as  he  came  up,  out 
of  breath,  and  held  on  as  if  to  assure  himself  of  protection.  He  brought 
with  him  in  a  little  skin  bag  a  few  pounds  of  the  seeds  of  a  pine  tree,  which 
to-day  we  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  which  Dr.  Torrey  has  described  as  a 
new  species,  under  the  name  of  pinus  monophyUus;  in  popular  ianguagOi 
it  mij^ht  be  called  the  nut  pine.  We  purchased  them  all  from  him.  The 
nut  IS  oily,  of  very  agreeable  flavor,  and  must  be  very  nutritious,  as  it 
constitutes  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  tribes  among  which  we  were  now 
travelling.  By  a  present  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  other  striking  articles,  we 
prevailed  upon  this  man  to  be  our  guide  of  two  days'' journey.  As  clearly 
as  possible  by  signs,  we  made  him  understand  our  object ;  and  he  engaged 
to  conduct  us  in  sight  of  a  good  pass  which  he  knew.  Here  we  ceased  to 
hear  the  Shoshonee  language ;  that  of  this  man  being  perfectly  unintelli- 
gible. Several  Indians,  who  had  been  waiting  to  see  what  reception  he 
would meet  with,  now  came  into  camp;  and,  accompanied  by  the  new 
comers,  we  resumed  our  journey.  • 
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The  road  led  us  up  the  creek,  which  here  becomes  a  rather  rapid  moun- 
tain stream  fifty  feet  wide,  between  dark  looking  hills  without  snow;  but 
immediately  beyond  them  rose  snowy  mountains  on  either  side,  timbered 
principally  with  the  nut  pine.  On  the  lower  grounds,  the  general  height 
of  this  tree  is  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  and  eight  inches  the  greatest  diameter; 
it  is  rather  branching,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  singular  but  pleasant  odor. 
We  followed  the  river  for  only  a  short  distance  along  a  rocky  trail,  and 
crossed  it  at  a  dam  which  the  Indians  made  us  comprehend  had  been  built 
to  catch  salmon  trout.  The  snow  and  ice  were  heaped  up  against  it  three 
or  four  feet  deep  entirely  across  the  stream. 

Leaving  here  the  stream,  which  runs  through  impassable  conons,  we  con- 
tinued our  road  over  a  very  broken  country,  passing  through  a  low  gap  be- 
tween the  snowy  mountains.  The  rock  which  occurs  immediately  in  the 
pass  has  the  appearance  of  impure  sandstone,  containing  scales  of  black 
mica.  This  maybe  only  a  slratiQed  lava;  on  issuing  Yrom  the  gap,  the 
compact  lava,  and  other  volcanic  products  usual  in  the  country,  again  oc- 
curred. We  descended  from  the  gap  into  a  wide  valley,  or  rather  basin,  and 
encamped  on  a  small  tributary  to  the  last  stream,  on  which  there  was  very 
good  grass.  It  was  covered  with  such  thick  ice,  that  it  required  some  labor 
with  pickaxes  to  make  holes  for  the  animals  to  drink.  The  banks  are 
lightly  wooded  with  willow,  and  on  the  upper  bottoms  are  sage  and  Fre- 
montia  with  ephedra  accidentalis,  which  begins  to  occur  more  frequently. 
The  day  has  been  a  summer  one,  warm  and  pleasant ;  no  snow  on  the  trail, 
which,  as  we  are  all  on  foot,  makes  travelling  more  agreeable.  The  hunt- 
ers went  into  the  neighboring  mountains,  but  found  no  game.  We  have 
five  Indians  in  camp  to-night. 

January  26. — The  morning  was  cold  and  bright,  and  as  the  sun  rose  the 
day  became  beautiful.  A  party  of  twelve  Indians  came  down  from  the 
mountains  to  trade  pine  nuts,  of  which  each  one  carried  a  little  bag.  These 
seemed  now  to  be  the  staple  of  the  country ;  and  whenever  we  met  an  In- 
dian, his  friendly  salutation  consisted  in  offering  a  few  nuts  to  eat  and  to 
trade;  their  only  arms  were  bows  and  flint  pointed  arrows.  It  appeared 
that  in  almost  all  the  valleys,  the  neighboring  bands  were  at  war  with  each 
other ;  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  our  j,'uides  to  accompany 
us  on  this  day's  journey,  being  at  war  with  tlie  people  on  the  other  side  of 
a  large  snowy  mountain  which  lay  before  us. 

The  general  level  of  the  country  appeared  to  be  getting  higher,  and  we 
were  gradually  entering:  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Accompanied  by  all 
the  Itidians,  we  ascended  a  long  ridge,  and  reached  a  pure  spring  at  the 
edge  of  the  timber,  where  the  Indians  had  waylaid  and  killed  an  antelope, 
and  where  the  greater  part  of  them  left  us.  Our  pacific  conduct  had  quieted 
their  alarms;  and  though  at  war  among  each  other,  yet  all  confided  in  us. 
Thanks  to  the  combined  effects  of  power  and  kindness — for  our  arms  in- 
spired respect,  and  our  liule  presents  and  good  treatment  conciliated  their 
confidence.  Here  we  suddenly  entered  snow  six  inches  deep,  and  the  ground 
was  a  little  rocky  with  volcanic  fragments,  the  mountain  appearing  to  be 
composed  of  such  rock.  The  timber  consists  principally  of  nut  pines,  (pj/tti^ 
monophyllus^)  which  here  are  of  larger  size — 12  to  15  inches  in  diameter; 
heaps  of  cones  lying  on  the  ground  where  the  Indians  have  gathered  the 
seeds. 

The  snow  deepened  gradually  as  we  advanced.  Our  guides  wore  out 
tb^ir  moccasins ;  and,  putting  one  of  them  on  a  bor&e^  we  enjoyed  the  unusual 
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sight  of  an  Indian  who  could  not  ride.  He  could  not  even  guide  the  ani- 
mal, and  appeared  to  have  no  knowledge  of  horses.  The  snow  was  three 
or  four  feet  deep  in  the  summit  of  the  pass;  and  from  this  point  the  guide 
pointed  out  our  future  road,  declining  to  go  any  farther.  Below  us  was  a 
little  valley;  and  beyond  this,  the  mouniains  rose  higher  still,  one  ridge 
above  another,  presenting  a  rude  and  rocky  outHne.  We  descended  rapidly 
to  the  valley ;  the  snow  impeded  us  but  little ;  yet  it  was  dark  when  we 
reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  day  had  been  so  warm,  that  our  moccasins  were  wet  with  melt- 
ing snow;  but  here,  as  soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  decline,  the  air  gets  sud- 
denly cold,  and  we  had  great  difficulty  to  keep  our  feet  from  freezing — our 
moccasins  being  frozen  perfectly  stiff.  After  a  hard  dav-'s  march  of  27 
miles,  we  reached  the  river  some  time  after  dark,  and  found  the  snow  about 
a  foot  deep  on  the  bottom — the  river  being  entirely  frozen  over.  We  found 
^  a  comfortable  camp,  where  there  were  dry  willows  abundant,  and  we  soon 
had  blazing  fires.  A  little  brandy,  which  I  husbanded  with  great  care,  re- 
mained ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  medicine  more  salutary,  or  any  drink  (ex- 
cept coffee)  more  agreeable,  than  this  in  a  cold  night  after  a  hard  day's  • 
march.  Mr.  Preuss  questioned  whether  the  fitmed  nectar  even  possessed  so 
exquisite  a  flavor.    All  felt  it  to  be  a  reviving  cordial. 

'rhe  next  morning,  when  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen  over  the  mountains, 
the  thermometer  was  2°  below  zero ;  but  the  sky  was  bright  and  pure,  and 
the  weather  changed  rapidly  into  a  pleasant  day  of  summer.  I  remained 
encamped,  in  order  to  examine  the  country  and  allow  the  animals  a  day  of 
rest,  the  grass  being  good  and  abundant  under  the  snow. 

The  river  is  fifty  to  eighty  feet  wide,  with  a  lively  current,  and  very  clear 
water.  It  forked  a  little  above  our  camp,  one  of  its  branches  coming  direct- 
ly from  the  south.  At  its  head  appeared  to  be  a  handsome  pass ;  and  from 
the  neighboring  heights  we  could  see,  beyond,  a  comparatively  low  and 
open  country,  which  was  supposed  to  form  the  valley  of  the  Buenaventura. 
The  other  branch  issued  from  a  nearer  pass,  in  a  direction  S.  75°  W.,  fork- 
''ing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  receiving  part  of  its  waters  from  a 
little  lake.  I  was  in  advance  of  the  camp  when  our  last  guides  had  left 
us ;  but,  so  far  as  could  be  understood,  this  was  the  pass  which  they  had 
indicated,  and,  in  company  with  Carson,  to-day  I  set  out  to  explore  it.  En- 
tering the  range,  we  continued  in  a  northwesterly  direction  up  the  valley, 
which  here  bent  to  the  right.  It  was  a  pretty,  open  bottom,  locked  between 
lofty  mountains,  which  supplied  frequent  streams  as  we  advanced.  On  the 
lower  part  they  were  covered  with  nut  piiie  trees,  and  abo*ve  with  masses  of 
pine,  which  we  easily  recognised  from  the  darker  color  of  the  foliage. 
From  the  fresh  trails  which  occurred  frequently  during  the  morning,  deer 
appeared  to  be  remarkably  numerous  in  the  mountain. 

We  had  now  entirely  left  th?  desert  country,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
region  which,  extending  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  abounds  in 
largegame,  and  is  covered  with  a  singular  luxuriance  of  vegetable  life. 

The  little  stream  grew  rapidly  smaller,  and  in  about  twelve  miles  we  had 
reached  its  head,  the  last  water  coming  immediately  out  of  the  mountain 
on  the  right;  and  this  spot  was  selected  for  our  next  encampment.  The 
^rass  showed  well  in  sunny  places;  but  in  colder  situations  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  began  to  occur  in  banks,  through  which  the  horses  found  some 
difficulty  in  breaking  a  way. 

To  the  left,  the  open  valley  continued  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  with 
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a  scarcely  perceptible  ascent,  forming  a  beautiful  pa2» ;  the  exploration  of 
which  we  deferred  until  the  next  day,  and  return^  to  the  camp. 

Today  an  Indian  passed  through  the  valley  on  his  way  into  the  moun- 
tains,  where  be  showed  us  was  his  lodge.  We  comprehended  nothing  of  his 
language ;  and,  though  he  appeared  to  have  no  fear,  passing  along  in  full 
view  of  the  camp,  he  was  indisposed  to  hold  any  communication  with  us, 
but  showed  the  way  he  was  going,  and  pointed  for  us  to  go  on  our  road. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  this  encampment  was  38^  18^  01",  and 
the  elevation  above  the  sea  6,310  feet. 

January  27. — Leaving  the  camp  to  follow  slowly,  with  directions  to 
Carson  to  encamp  at  the  place  agreed  on,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  myself  con- 
tinued the  reconnoissance.  Arriving  at  the  head  of  the  stream,  we  began 
to  enter  the  pass — passing  occasionsilly  through  open  groves  of  large  pine 
trees,  on  the  warm  side  of  the  defile,  where  the  snow  had  melted  away, 
occasionally  exposing  a  large  Indian  trail.  Continuing  along  a  narrow 
meadow,  we  reached  in  a  few  miles  the  gate  of  the  pass,  where  there  was 
a  narrow  strip  of  prairie,  about  fifty  yards  wide,  between  walls  of  granite 
rock.  On  either  side  rose  the  mountains,  forming  on  the  left  a  rug^ 
.  mass,  or  nucleus,  wholly  covered  with  deep  snow,  presenting  a  glittering 
and  icy  surface.  At  the  time,  we  supposed  this  to  be  the  point  into  which 
they  were  gathered  between  the  two  great  rivers,  and  from  which  the 
waters  flowed  off  to  the  bay.  This  was  the  icy  and  cold  side  of  the  pass, 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun  hardly  touched  the  snow.  On  the  left,  the  monn- 
tains  rose  into  peaks ;  but  they  were  lower  and  secondary,  and  the  country 
had  a  somewhat  more  open  and  lighter  character.  On  the  right  were 
several  hot  spring,  which  appeared  remarkable  in  such  a  place.  In  going 
through,  we  felt  impressed  by  the  majesty  of  the  mountain,  along  the  huge 
wall  of  which  we  were  riding.  Here  there  was  no  snow ;  but  immediate- 
ly beyond  was  a  deep  bank,  through  which  we  dragged  our  horses  with 
considerable  effort.  We  then  immediately  struck  upon  a  stream,  which 
gathered  itself  rapidly,  and  descended  quick ;  and  the  valley  did  not  pre- 
serve the  open  character  of  the  other  side,  appearing  below  to  form  a  canon. 
We  therefore  climbed  one  of  the  peaks  on  the  right,  leaving  our  horses  be- 
low; but  we  were  so  much  shut  up,  that  we  did  not  obtain  an  extensive 
view,  and  what  we  saw  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  awakened  consider- 
able doubt.  The  valley  of  the  stream  pursued  a  northwesterly  direction, 
appearing  below  to  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  beyond  which  further  view 
was  cut  off*.  It  was,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  continue  our  road  the  next 
day  down  this  valley,  which  we  trusted  still  would  prove  that  of  the  mid- 
dle stream  between  the  two  great  rivers.  Towards  the  summit  of  this 
peak,  the  fields  of  snow  were  four  or  five  feet  deep  on  the  northern  side; 
and  we  saw  several  large  hares,  which  had  on  their  winter  color,  being 
white  as  the  snow  around  them. 

The  winter  day  is  short  in  the  mountains,  the  sun  having  but  a  small 
space  of  sky  to  travel  over  in  the  visible  part  above  our  horizon ;  and  the 
moment  his  rays  are  gone,  the  air  is  keenly  cold.  The  interest  of  onr 
work  had  detained  us  long,  and  it  was  after  night-fall  when  we  reached 
:the  camp. 

January  28. — To  day  we  went  through  the  pass  with  all  the  camp,  and, 
after  a  hard  day's  journey  of  twelve  miles,  encamped  on  a  high  point  where 
the  snow  had  been  blown  off,  and  the  exposed  grass  afforded  a  scanty  pas- 
ture for  the  animals.    St!0w  and  broken  country  together  made  our  travel- 
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ling  difficoTt :  we  were  ojften  compelled  to  make  large  circuitS|  and  ascend 
the  highest  and  most  exposed  ridges,  in  order  to  avoid  snow,  which  in 
other  places  was  banked  up  to  a  great  depth. 

During  the  day  a  few  Indians  were  seen  circling  around  us  on  snow- 
shoes,  and  skimming  along  like  birds ;  but  we  could  not  bring  them  with- 
in speaking  distance.  Godey,  who  was  a  little  distance  from  the  camp,  had 
sat  down  to  tie  his  moccasins,  when  he  heard  a  low  whistle  near,  and,  look- 
ing up,  saw  two  Indians  half-hiding  behind  a  rock  about  forty  yards  distant ; 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  approach,  but,  breaking  into  a  laugh,  skimmed 
off  oyer  the  snow,  seeming  to  have  no  idea  of  the  power  of  fire-arms,  and 
thinking  themselves  perfectly  safe  when  beyond  arm's  length. 

To-night  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  howitzer  into  camp.  This 
was  the  most  laborious  day  we  had  yet  passed  through ;  the  steep  ascents  and 
deep  snow  exhausting  both  men  and  animals*  Our  single  chronometer 
had  stopped  durinj^  the  day,  and  its  error  in  time  occasioned  the  loss  of  an 
eclipse  of  a  satelhte  this  evening.  It  had  not  preserved  the  rate  with 
which  we  started  from  the  Dalles,  and  this  will  account  for  tlie  absence  of 
longitudes  along  this  interval  of  our  journey. 

January  29. — From  this  height  we  could  see,  at  a  considerable  distance 
below,  yellow  spots  in  the  valley,  which  indicated  that  there  was  not  much 
snow.  One  of  these  places  we  expected  to  reach  to-night ;  and  some  time 
being  required  to  bring  up  the  gun,  1  went  ahead  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and 
a  few  men,  leaving  the  camp  to  follow  in  charge  of  Mr.  Preuss.  We  fol- 
lowed a  trail  down  a  hollow  where  the  Indians  had  descended,  the  snow 
being  so  deep  that  we  never  came  near  the  ground ;  but  this  only  made  our 
descent  the  easier,  and,  when  we  reached  a  little  affluent  to  tlie  river  at  the 
bottom,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  presence  of  eight  or  ten  Indians. 
They  seemed  to  be  watching  our  motions,  and,  like  the  others,  at  first  were 
indisposed  to  let  us  approach,  ranging  themselves  like  birds  on  a  fallen 
log  on  the  hill-side  above  our  heads,  where,  being  out  of  reach,  theV 
thought  themselves  safe.  Our  friendly  demeanor  reconciled  themi  and, 
when  we  got  near  enough,  they  immediately  stretched  out  to  us  handiolls 
of  pine  nuts,  which  seemed  an  exercise  of  hospitality.  We  made  them  a 
few  presents,  and,  telling  us  that  their  village  was  a  few  miles  below,  the; 
went  on  to  let  their  people  know  what  we  were.  The  principal  stream 
still  running  through  an  impracticable  canon,  we  ascended  a  very  steep  hill, 
which  proved  afterwards  the  last  and  fatal  obstacle  to  our  little  howitzer, 
which  was  finally  abandoned  at  this  place.  We  passed  throusih  a  small 
meadow  a  few  miles  below,  crossing  the  river,  which  depth,  swift  current, 
and  rock  made  it  difficult  to  ford ;  and,  after  a  few  more  miles  of  very  dif- 
ficult trail,  issued  into  a  larger  prairie  bottom,  at  the  farther  end  of  which 
we  encamped,  in  a  position  rendered  strong  by  rocks  and  trees.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with  the  nut  pine.  Several  Indians 
appeared  on  the  hill-side,  reconnoitring  the  camp,  and  were  induced  to 
come  in ;  others  came  in  during  the  afternoon;  ana  in  the  evening  we  held 
a  council.  The  Indians  immediately  made  it  clear  that  the  water  on  which 
we  were  also  belonged  to  the  Great  Basin,  in  the  edge  of  which  we  had 
been  since  the  I7th  of  December ;  and  it  became  evident  that  we  had  still 
the  great  ridge  on  the  left  to  cross  before  we  could  reach  the  Pacific  waters. 

We  explained  to  the  Indians  that  we  were  endeavoring  to  find  a  passage 
across  the  mountains  into  the  country  of  the  wiiites,  whom  we  were  going 
to  see :  and  told  them  that  we  wished  them  to  bring  us  a  guide,  to  whom  we 
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v:cJd  f.T^  ^res^nif  of  scarirc  c!c{b.  ai;d  ocLer  articles^  vhich  were  shown 
fj  jf/tf&T  Tr.eT  kxiied  &:  the  rev^id  we  offered,  acd  corierred  with  each 
':<h^7  ^.«^:  p«',:::!ed  bjr  the  slow  on  the  oioaczaiD.  a::d  dr^w  their  hands 
^TVJ:  r:,^ii  Lecics,  aod  raiiel  them  aboTe  their  head5.  :o  show  the  depth ; 
^ad  ii^Ziintd  ih^  it  was  impossible  for  us  lo  zei  throcgh.  They  made 
tuZt^'  'hal  "Z'ezii'jst  go  to  the  soathxanL  over  a  pas5  thrcu^h  a  lower  range, 
irt..':h  '.hey  pointed  our:  there,  ihejr  said,  a:  the  ecd  cf  one  day's  travel,  we 
•m'j  *A  idid  people  who  iived  cear  a  pass  in  the  great  m?UQtaiD:  aod  to  that 
poix::  '.her  c&gnged  lO  furiiish  us  a  g'jide.  Theyr  appearetl  to  have  a  con- 
fuised  ide^.  from  report,  of  whites  who  \\Tei  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun« 
lai:. ;  aLd  oi^ce,  they  to:d  us,  about  two  years  ago.  a  p^arty  of  twelve  men 
liice  ouisc'ires  had  ascended  their  river,  and  crossed  to  the  other  waters. 
They  pointed  out  to  us  where  they  had  crossed ;  but  then,  they  said,  it 
was  summer  time ;  but  now  it  would  be  impossible.  I  believe  that  this 
was  a  party  led  by  Mr.  Chiles,  one  of  the  only  two  men  whom  I  know  to 
have  passed  through  the  California  mountains  from  the  interior  of  the  Ba- 
sin— Walker  being  the  other;  and  both  were  engaged  upwards  of  twenty 
days,  in  the  summer  time,  in  getting  over.  Chiles  s  destination  was  the  bay 
of  San  Francisco,  to  which  he  descended  by  the  Stanislaus  river:  and  Walk- 
er subsequently  informed  me  that,  like  myseUj  descending  to  the  southward 
on  a  more  eastern  line,  day  after  day  he  was  searching  for  the  Buenaven- 
tura, thinking  that  he  had  found  it  with  every  new  stream,  until,  like  me, 
he  abandon^  all  idea  of  its  existence,  and,  turning  abruptly  to  the  right, 
crossed  the  great  chain.  These  were  both  western  men,  animated  with 
the  spirit  of  exploratory  enterprise  which  characterizes  that  people. 

The  Indians  brought  in  during  the  evening  an  abundant  supply  of  pine 
nuts,  which  we  traded  from  them.  When  roasted,  their  pleasant  flavor 
made  them  an  agreeable  addition  to  our  now  scanty  store  of  provisions, 
which  were  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  Our  principal  stock  was  in  peas, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  contain  scarcely  any  nutriment.  We  had 
still  a  lillle  flour  left,  some  coffee,  and  a  quantity  of  sugar,  which  1  reserved 
as  a  defence  against  starvation. 

The  Indians  informed  us  that  at  certain  seasons  they  have  tish  in  their 
waters,  which  we  supposed  to  be  salmon-trout;  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  tlieyUve  upon  the  pine  nuts,  which  form  their  great  winter  subsist- 
ence -a  iK)rtion  being  always  at  hand,  shut  up  in  the  natural  storehouse  of 
the  cones.  At  present,  they  were  presented  to  us  as  a  whole  people  living 
U|:>on  this  simple  vegetable. 

The  other  division  of  the  party  did  not  come  in  to-night,  but  encamped 
in  the  upper  meadow,  and  arrived  the  next  morning.  They  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  howitzer  beyond  the  place  mentioned,  and  where  it 
had  lieen  left  by  Mr.  Preuss  in  obedience  to  my  orders ;  and,  in  anticipation 
of  the  snow-banks  and  snow-fields  still  ahead,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  de- 
tention to  which  it  would  subject  us,  I  reluctantly  determined  to  leave  it 
there  for  the  time.  It  was  of  the  kind  invented  by  the  French  for  the 
piountain  part  of  their  war  in  Algiers ;  and  the  distance  it  had  come  with 
us,  proved  how  well  it  was  adapted  to  its  purpose.  We  left  it,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  the  whole  party,  who  were  frievea  to  part  with  a  companion 
which  had  made  the  whole  distance  ^om  St.  Louis,  and  commanded  re- 
sped  for  us  on  some  critical  occasions,  and  which  might  be  needed  for  the 
^ime  purpose  again. 

Mnuary  SO.— Our  guide,  who  was  a  young  man,  jeined  us  this  morn- 
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ing ;  aad,  leayin^  our  encampment  late  in  the  day,  we  descended  the  ri^er. 
which  immediately  opened  out  into  a  broad  valley,  furnishing  good  travel- 
ling ground.  In  a  short  distance  we  passed  the  village,  a  collection  of 
straw  huts;  and  a  few  miles  below,  the  guide  pointed  out  the  place  where 
the  whites  had  been  encamped  before  they  entered  the  mountain.  With 
our  late  start  we  made  but  ten  miles,  and  encamped  on  the  low  river  bot- 
tom, where  there  was  no  snow,  but  a  great  deal  of  ice ;  and  we  cut  piles  of 
long  grass  to  lay  under  our  blankets,  and  fires  were  made  of  large  dry  wil- 
lows, groves  of  which  wooded  the  stream.  The  river  look  here  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  through  a  spur  from  the  mountains  on  the  left  was 
the  gap  where  we  were  to  pass  the  next  day. 

January  31. — We  took  our  way  over  a  gently  rising  ground,  the  dividing 
ridge  being  tolerably  low ;  and  travelling  easily  along  a  broad  trail,  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  reached  the  upper  part  of  the  pass,  when  it  began 
to  snow  thickly,  with  very  cold  weather.  The  Indians  hud  only  the 
usual  scanty  covering,  and  appeared  to  suffer  greatly  from  the  cold.  All 
left  us,  except  our  guide.  Half  hidden  by  the  storm,  the  mountains  looked 
dreary ;  and,  as  night  began  to  approach,  the  £uide  showed  great  reluctance 
to  go  forward.  I  placed  him  between  two  riSes,  for  the  way  began  to  be 
difficult.  Travelling  a  little  farther,  we  struck  a  ravine,  which  the  Indian 
said  would  cenduct  us  to  the  river ;  and  as  the  poor  fellow  suffered  greatly, 
shivering  in  the  snow  which  fell  upon  his  naked  skin,  I  would  not  detain 
him  any  longer ;  and  he  ran  off  to  the  mountain,  where  he  said  there  was 
a  hut  near  by.  He  had  kept  the  blue  and  scarlet  cloth  I  had  given  him 
tightly  rolled  up,  preferring  rather  to  endure  the  cold  than  to  get  them  wet. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  men  had  his  foot  frost  bitten  ; 
and  about  dark  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  reach  the  bottoms  of  a  stream 
timbered  with  large  trees,  among  which  we  found  a  sheltered  camp,  with  an 
abundance  of  such  grass  as  the  season  afforded  for  the  animals.  We  saw 
before  us,  in  descending  from  the  pass,  a  great  continuous  rans^e,  along  which 
stretched  the  valley  of  the  river ;  the  lower  parts  steep,  and  dark  with  pines, 
while  above  it  was  hidden  in  clouds  of  snow.  This  we  felt  instantly  satis- 
fied was  the  central  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  great  California  moun- 
tain, which  only  now  intervened  between  us  and  the  waters  of  the  bay.  We 
had  made  a  forced  march  of  26  miles,  and  three  mules  had  given  out  ou 
the  road.  Up  to  this  point,  with  the  exception  of  two  stolen  by  Indians, 
we  had  lost  none  of  the  horses  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Columbia 
river,  and  a  number  of  these  were  still  strong  and  in  tolerably  good  order. 
We  had  now  67  animals  in  the  band. 

We  bad  scarcely  lighted  our  fires,. when  the  camp  was  crowded  with 
nearly  naked  Indians ;  some  of  them  were  furnished  with  lone  nets  in  ad- 
di^on  to  bows,  and  appeared  to  have  been  out  on  the  sage  hills  to  hunt 
rabt^its.  These  nets  were  perhaps  30  to  40  feet  long,  kept  upright  in  the 
£iound  by  slight  sticks  at  intervals,  and  were  made  from  a  kind  x)f  wild 
hemp,  very  much  resembling  in  manufacture  those  common  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  They  came  among  us  without  any 
ibar,and  scattered  themselves  about  the  fires,  mainly  occupied  in  gratifying 
th^ir  astonishment.  I  was  struck  by  the  singular  appearance  of  a  row  of 
abput  a  dozen,  who  were  sitting  on  their  haunches  perched  on  a  log  near 
one  of  the  fires,  with  their  quick  sharp  eyes  following  every  motion. 

We  gathered  together  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indians,  and 
held  this  evening  an  interesting  council.    I  explained  to  them  my  intea-^ 
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tioDS.  I  told  them  that  i^e  had  come  from  a  very  far  coQntry,  having  been 
traveilmg  now  nearly  a  year,  and  that  we  were  desirous  simply  to  go  across 
the  mountain  into  the  country  of  the  other  whites.  There  were  two  who 
appeared  particularly  intelligent — one,  a  somewhat  old  man.  He  told  me 
that,  l)efore  the  snows  fell,  it  was  six  sleeps  to  the  place  where  the  whites 
lived,  but  that  now  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  mountain  on  account  of 
the  deep  snow ;  and  showing  us,  as  the  others  had  done,  that  it  was  over 
our  heads,  he  urged  us  strongly  to  follow  the  course  of  the  river,  which  he 
said  would  conduct  us  to  a  lake  in  which  there  were  many  large  fish. 
There,  he  said,  were  many  people;  there  was  no  snow  on  the  ground; 
and  we  might  remain  there  until  the  spring.  From  their  descriptions,  we 
were  enabled  to  judge  that  we  had  encamped  on  the  upper  water  of  the 
Salmon  Trout  river.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  our  communication 
was  only  by  signs,  as  we  understood  nothing  of  their  language;  but  they 
spoke^  notwithstanding,  rapidly  and  vehemently,  explainiu?  what  they  con- 
sidered the  folly  of  our  intentions,  and  uiging  us  to  go  down  to  the  lake. 
Tah-ve^  a  word  signifying  snow,  we  very  soon  leamel  to  know,  from  its 
frequent  repetition.  I  told  him  that  the  men  and  the  horses  were  strong, 
and  that  we  would  break  a  road  through  the  snow ;  and  spreading  be- 
fore him  our  bales  of  scarlet  cloth,  and  trinkets,  showed  him  what  we 
would  give  for  a  guide.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  one,  if  possible ;  for  I 
had  determined  here  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  mountain.  Pulling  a 
bunch  of  grass  from  the  ground,  after  a  short  discussion  aDx>ng  themsdveSi 
the  old  man  made  us  comprehend  that  if  we  could  break  through  the  snow, 
at  the  end  of  three  days  we  would  come  down  upon  grass,  which  he 
showed  us  would  be  about  six  inches  high,  and  where  the  ground  was  en- 
tirely free.  So  far,  he  said,  he  had  been  in  hunting  for  elk ;  but  beyond  thalt, 
(and  he  closed  his  eyes)  he  had  seen  nothing ;  but  there  was  one  amone 
them  who  had  been  to  the  whites,  and,  going  out  of  the  lodge,  he  returned 
with  a  young  man  of  very  intelligent  appearance.  Here,  said  be,  is  a 
young  man  who  has  seen  the  whites  with  his  own  eyes ;  and  he  swore, 
first  by  the  sky,  and  then  by  the  ground,  that  what  he  said  was  true.  With 
a  large  present  of  goods,  we  prevailed  upon  this  young  man  to  be  oar 
guide,  and  he  acquired  among  us  the  name  Melo — a  word  signifying  friend, 
which  they  used  very  frequently.  He  was  thinly  clad,  and  nearly  barefoot; 
his  moccasins  beins  about  worn  out  We  gave  him  skins  to  make  a  new 
pair,  and  to  enable  nim  to  perform  his  undertaking  to  us.  The  Indians  re- 
mained in  the  camp  during  the  night,  and  we  kept  the  guide  and  two  others 
to  sleep  in  the  lodge  with  us — Carson  lying  across  the  door,  and  having 
made  them  comprehend  the  use  of  our  fire-arms.  The  snow,  which  bad 
intermitted  in  the  evening,  commenced  falling  again  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  it  snowed  steadily  all  day.  In  the  mornhig  I  acquainted  the 
men  with  my  decision,  and  explained  to  them  that  necessity  required  ns  to 
make  a  great  efibrt  to  clear  the  mountains.  I  reminded  them  of  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Sacramento,  with  which  they  were  familiar  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  Carson,  who  had  been  there  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who, 
in  our  late  privations,  had  delighted  us  in  speaking  of  its  rich  pastures  and 
abounding  game,  and  drew  a  vivid  contrast  between  its  summer  climate, 
less  than  a  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  falling  snow  around  us.  I  in- 
formed them  (and  long  exprrience  had  given  them  confidencrt  in  my  ob- 
servations and  good  instruments)  that  almost  directly  west,  and  only  about 
70  miles  distant,  was  the  great  farming  establishment  of  Captain  Sutter — a 
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:geQtIenmn  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Missouri,  and,  emigrating  to  this 
MCOUQtry,  had  become  the  possessor  of  a  principality.  I  assured  them  that, 
from  the  heights  of  the  mountain  before  us,  we  should  doubtless  see  the 
valley  of  the  Sacramento  river,  and  with  one  effort  place  ourselves  again 
in  the  midst  of  plenty.  The  people  received  this  decision  with  the  cheer- 
ful obedience  which  had  always  characterissed  them ;  and  the  day  was  im- 
mediately devoted  to  the  preparations  necessary  to  enable  us  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  Leggings,  moccasins,  clothing — all  were  put  into  the  best  state  to 
resist  the  cold.  Our  guide  was  not  neglected.  Extremity  of  suffering 
might  make  him  desert ;  we  therefore  did  the  best  we  could  for  him.  Leg- 
gings, moccasins,  some  articles  of  clothing,  and  a  large  green  blanket,  in  ad- 
aition  to  the  blue  and  scarlet  cloth,  were  lavished  upon  him,  and  to  his 
great  and  evident  contentment.  He  arrayed  himself  in  all  his  colors ;  and, 
dad  in  green,  blue,  and  scarlet,  he  made  a  gay  looking  Indian ;  and,  with 
his  various  presents,  was  probably  richer  and  better  clothed  than  any  of 
his  tribe  *had  ever  been  before. 

I  have  already  said  that  our  provisions  were  very  low ;  we  had  neither 
tallow  nor  grease  of  any  kind  remaining,  and  the  want  of  salt  became  one 
of  our  greatest  privations.  The  poor  dog  which  hod  been  found  in  the 
Bear  river  valley,  and  which  bad  been  a  compagnon  de  voyage  ever  since,  had 
now  become  fat,  and  the  mess  to  which  it  belonged  requested  permission  to 
kill  it.  liCave  was  granted.  Spread  out  on  the  snow,  the  meat  looked 
very  good ;  and  it  made  a  strengthening  meal  for  the  greater  part  of  thd 
<:amp.  Indians  brought  in  two  or  three  rabbits  during  the  day,  which 
were  purchased  from  them. 

The  river  was  40  to  70  feet  wide,  and  now  entirely  frozen  over.  It  was 
wooded  with  large  cotton  wood,  willow,  and  grain -de  IxBvf,  By  observa- 
tion, the  latitude  of  this  encampment  was  SS'^  37'  IS". 

February  2. — It  had  ceased  snowing,  and  this  morning  the  lower  air 
was  clear  and  frosty ;  and  six  or  seven  thousand  feet  above,  the  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  now  and  then  appeared  among  the  rolling  clouds,  which  were 
rapidly  dispersing  before  the  sun.  Our  Indian  shook  his  head  as  he  pointed 
to  the  icy  pinnacles  shooting  high  up  into  the  sky,  and  seeming  almost  im- 
mediately above  us.  Crossing  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  leaving  it  imme- 
diately, we  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  along  the  valley  of  a 
tributary  stream.  The  people  were  unusually  silent ;  for  every  man  knew 
that  our  enterprise  was  hazardous,  and  the  issue  doubtful. 

The  snow  deepened  rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  to  break  a  road. 
For  this  service,  a  parly  of  ten  was  formed,  mounted  on  the  strongest 
horses ;  each  man  in  succession  opening  the  road  on  foot,  or  on  horseback, 
until  himself  and  his  horse  became  fatigued,  when  he  stepped  aside;  and» 
the  remaining  number  passing  ahead,  he  took  his  station  in  the  rear.  Leav- 
ing this*stream,  and  pursuing  a  very  direct  course,  we  passed  over  an  inter- 
vening ridge  to  the  river  we  had  left.  On  the  way  wc  passed  two  low  huts* 
entirely  covered  with  snow,  which  might  very  easily  have  escaped  observa- 
tion. A  family  was  living  in  each ;  and  the  only  trail  I  saw  in  the  neigh- 
borhood was  from  the  door  hole  to  a  nut-pine  tree  near,  which  supplied 
them  with  food  and  fuel.  We  found  two  similar  huts  on  the  creek  where 
we  next  arrived ;  and,  travelling  a  little  higher  up,  encamped  on  its  banks 
in  about  four  feet  depth  of  snow.  Carson  found  near,  an  open  hill  side» 
where  the  wind  and  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow,  leaving  exposed  suffi- 
cient bunch  grass  for  the  animals  to-night 
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The  nut  pines  were  now  giving  way  to  heavy  timber,  and  there  were 
some  immense  pines  on  the  bottom,  around  the  roots  of  which  the  son  had 
melted  away  the  snow ;  and  here  we  made  our  camps  and  built  huge  fires* 
To-day  we  had  travelled  sixteen  miles,  and  our  elevation  above  the  sea  was 
6,760  feet. 

Ftbruary  3. — Turning  our  faces  directly  towards  the  main  chain,  we  as- 
cended an  open  hollow  along  a  small  tributary  to  the  river,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Indians,  issues  from  a  mountain  to  the  south.  The  snow  was 
so  deep  in  the  hollow,  that  we  were  obliged  to  travel  along  the  steep  hUU 
sides,  and  over  spurs,  where  wind  ana  sun  had  in  places  lessened  the 
snow,  and  where  the  grass,  which  appeared  to  be  in  good  quality  along  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  was  exposed.  We  opened  our  road  in  the  same 
way  as  yesterday,  but  made  onljr  seven  miles;  and  encamped  by  some 
springs  at  the  foot  of  a  high  and  steep  hill,  by  which  the  hollow  ascended 
to  another  basin  in  the  mountain.  The  little  stream  below  was  entirely 
buried  in  snow.  The  springs  were  shaded  by  the  boughs  of  a  lony  cedar^ 
which  here  made  its  first  appearance ;  the  usual  height  was  120  to  1^ 
feet,  and  one  that  was  measured  near  by  was  6  feet  in  diameter. 

There  being  no  grass  exposed  here,  the  horses  were  sent  back  to  that  which 
we  had  seen  a  few  miles  below.  We  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
beating  down  a  road  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a  mile  or  two  distant ;  the  snow 
being  beaten  down  when  moist,  in  the  warm  part  of  the  day,  and  then  h^ 
frozen  at  night,  made  a  foundation  that  would  bear  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mals the  next  morning.  During  the  day  several  Indians  joined  us  on  snow 
shoes.  These  were  made  of  a  circular  hoop,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  the 
interior  space  being  filled  with  an  open  network  of  bark. 

February  4.— I  went  ahead  early  with  two  or  three  men,  each  with  a 
led  horse,  to  break  the  road.  We  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  hollow  en- 
tirely,  and  work  along  the  mountain -side,  which  was  very  steep,  and  the 
snow  covered  with  an  icy  crust.  We  cut  a  footing  as  we  advanced,  and 
trampled  a  road  through  for  the  animals;  but  occasionally  one  plunged  out- 
side the  trail,  and  slided  along  the  field  to  the  bottom,  a  hundred  yards  be- 
low. Late  in  the  day  we  reached  another  bench  in  the  hollow,  where,  in 
summer,  the  stream  passed  over  a  small  precipice.  Here  was  a  short  dis- 
tance of  dividing  ground  between  the  two  ridges,  and  beyond  an  open  ba- 
sin, some  ten  miles  across,  whose  bottom  presented  a  field  of  snow.  At  the 
further  or  western  side  rose  the  middle  crest  of  the  mountain,  a  dark  look- 
ing ridge  of  volcanic  rock. 

The  summit  line  presented  a  range  of  naked  peaks,  apparently  destitute 
of  snow  and  vegetation ;  but  below,  the  face  of  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  timber  of  extraordinary  size.  Annexed  you  are  presented 
with  a  view  of  this  ridaje  from  a  camp  on  the  western  side  of  the  basin. 

Towards  a  pass  which  the  guide  indicated  here,  we  attempted  in  the  af- 
ternoon to  force  a  road ;  but  after  a  laborious  plunging  through  two  or 
three  hundred  yards,  our  best  horses  gave  out,  entirely  refusing  to  make 
any  further  effort;  and,  for-  the  time,  we  were  brought  to  a  stand.  The 
guide  informed  ns  that  we  were  entering  the  deep  snow,  and  here  began 
the  difficulties  of  the  mountain  ;  and  to  him,  and  almost  to  all,  our  enter- 
prise seemed  hopeless.  1  relumed  a  short  distance  back,  to  the  break  in  the 
hollow,  where  Imet  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Tl;e  camp  had  been  all  the  day  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  ascend  the 
hill,  but  only  the  best  horses  had  succeeded.    The  animals,  geneitdly,  not 
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having  sufficient  strength  to  bring  themselves  up  without  the  pftcbsjand 
all  the  line  of  road  between  this  and  the  springs  was  strewed  with  canoiii 
stores  and  equipage,  and  horses  floundering  in  snow.  I  therefore  imme- 
diately encamped  on  the  ^ound  with  my  owb  mess,  which  was  in  advancoi  ' 
and  directed  Mr.  Fitzpatnck  to  encamp  at  the  springs,  and  send  all  the  ani- 
mals, in  charge  of  Tabeau,  with  a  strong  guard,  back  to  the  place  wh'ere 
they  had  been  pastured  the  night  before.    Here  was  a  small  spot  of  lev^I 

f  round,  protected  on  one  side  by  the  mountain,  and  en  the  other  sheltered 
y  a  little  ridge  of  rock.  It  was  an  open  grove  of  pines,  which  assimilated 
in  size  to  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  being  frequently  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

Tonight  we  had  no  shelter,  but  we  made  a  large  fire  around  the  trunk 
of  oae  of  the  huge  pines ;  and  covering  the  snow  with  small  boughs,  on 
which  we  spread  our  blankets,  soon  made  ourselves  comfortable.  The 
night  was  very  bright  and  clear,  though  the  thermometer  was  only  at  itP. 
A  strong  wind,  which  sprang  up  at  sundown,  made  it  intensely  cold-;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  bitterest  nights  during  the  journey. 

Two  Indians  joined  our  party  here ;  and  one  of  them,  an  old  man,  im- 
mediately began  to  harangue  us,  saying  that  ourselves  and  animals  would 
perish  in  the  snow,  and  that  if  we  would  go  back,  he  would  show  us  ati-: 
other  and  a  better  way  across  the  mountam.  He  spoke  in  a  very  loud 
voice,  and  there  was  a  singular  repetition  of  phrases  and  arrangement  of 
words,  which  rendered  his  speech  striking  and  not  unmusical. 

We  had  now  begun  to  understand  some  words,  and,  with  the  aid  of  sign's^ 
easily  comprehended  the  old  man's  simple  ideas.  "  Rock  upon  rock — rock 
upon  rock— snow  upon  snow — snow  upon  snow,"  said  he;  ''even  if  you 
get  over  the  snow,  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  down  from  the  mountains.'' 
He  made  us  the  sign  of  precipices,  and  showed  us  how  the  (eet  of  the 
horses  would  slip,  and  throw  them  off  from  the  narrow  trails  which  led 
along  their  sides.  Our  Chinook,  who  comprehended  even  more  readily 
than  ourselves,  and  bnlieved  our  situation  hopeless,  covered  his  head  wito 
his  blanket,  and  began  to  weep  and  lament.  <^  I  wanted  to  see  the  whites^" 
said  he ;  **  I  came  away  from  my  own  people  to  see  the  whites,  and  I 
would'nt  care  to  die  among  them;  but  here" — and  he  looked  around  into 
the  cold  night  and  gloomy  forest,  and,  drawing  his  blanket  over  his  head, 
began  again  to  lament. 

•Seated  around  the  tree,  the  fire  illuminating  the  rocks  and  the  tall  bolls 
of  the  pines  round  about,  and  the  old  Indian  haranguing,  we  presented  a 
group  of  very  serious  faces. 

.  February  5, — The  night  had  been  too  cold  to  sleep,  and  we  were  up  very, 
early.  Our  guide  was  standing  by  the  fire  with  all  his  finery  on;  and 
seeing  him  shiver  in  the  cold,  I  threw  on  his  shoulders  orte  of  my  blankets^ 
We  missed  him  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and  never  saw  him  again.  He 
had  deserted.  His  bad  faith  and  treachery  were  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
estimate  of  Indian  character,  which  a  long  intercourse  with  this  people  had 
gradually  forced  upon  my  mind. 

While  a  portion  of  the  camp  were  occupied  in  bringing  up  the  baggage 
to  this  point,  the  remainder  were  busied  in  making  sledges  and  snow-shoes. 
I  had  determined  to  explore  the  mountain  ahead,  and  the  sledges  were  to 
be  used  in  transporting  the  baggage. 

The  mountains  here  consisted  wholly  of  a  white  micaceous  grataite.' 
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The  day  was  perfectjv  clear^  2nd.  vhile  the  5uc  was  Ib  ibe  skj,  varm 
and  pleasanL 

Bj  observa'.ioc.  our  latitude  was  3S=  42  26  ;  and  elevaticn,  by  the  boil- 
iog  point.  7.4C0  ftet. 

Ftbruary  6. — Acconcpacied  ty  Mr.  Fi'zpatrlck.  I  sat  oat  t-^  day  with  a 
lecoLDoithQ^  pany.  on  STiOw  shoes.  We  marche-J  all  in  5:;:;z^e  file,  tramp- 
ling the  snow  as  beavlly  as  we  cculd.  Crossicg  :Le  opec  basin,  in  a  march 
of  about  ;en  ir.ile$  we  reached  the  tcp  cf  oce  cf  the  peaks,  to  liie  left  of 
the  pass  icdicac^d  by  our  2:u:de.  Far  k<low  us.  dia:3>ed  br  the  distance, 
was  a  large  snowless  Tailey.  bounded  on  the  western  side.  £t  the  distance 
of  about  a  handred  miies.  bv  a  I>w  ranee  of  mounta:::?.  which  Carson  re- 
eogni>ed  with  delight  as  the  mourxiaics  bordering  the  coas*..  -  There,  said 
be,  '*  is  the  little  mountain — it  is  15  years  afo  since  1  sa«  it :  but  I  am  just 
as  sure  as  if  I  had  seen  it  vesterdar."  Between  us.  then,  ar.d  this  low  ccast 
range,  was  the  valley  of  the  Sacrament  3 :  and  no  oce  wh3  had  not  accom- 
panied ns  through  the  incidents  of  oar  life  for  the  las:  few  months^  could 
realize  the  delight  with  which  at  last  we  locked  down  upon  it.  At  'Jie  dis- 
tance of  apparently  30  nriiles  teyond  us  were  distinguished  spots  of  prairie : 
and  a  dark  line,  which  oould  be  traced  with  the  glass.  wa>  iuiAgined  to  be 
the  course  of  the  river :  but  we  were  evidentlv  at  a  great  hvi^Lli  above  the 
▼alley,  and  between  us  and  the  plains  extended  miles  of  snowy  fields,  and 
broken  ridges  of  pine-covered  mounrains. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  turned  towards  the  camp:  and  it  grew 
rapidly  cold  as  it  drew  towards  night  One  of  the  men  becatne  fatigued, 
and  his  Uei  began  to  frtrez?.  and.  building  a  fire  in  the  trunk  of  a  dry  old 
cedar,  Mr.  Fiizpatrick  remained  with  him  until  his  clothes  could  be  dried, 
and  he  was  iii  a  condition  to  come  on.  After  a  day's  march  of  20  miies^  we 
straggled  inf^  camp,  one  aMer  another,  at  nightfall :  the  greater  number  ex- 
cessively fatigued,  only  two  cf  the  pariv  having  ever  travelled  on  suow- 
3hoes  before." 

All  our  energies  were  now  directed  to  getting  our  animals  across  the 
snow  ;  and  it  was  supposed  tha^  after  all  the  baggage  had  teen  drawn  with 
the  slpjgbs  over  the  trail  v/e  had  made,  it  would  be  suJ^-rieziily  hard  to  bear 
our  animals.  At  several  places,  between  this  point  and  the  ridge,  we  had 
discovered  some  grassy  spots,  where  the  Vv'ind  a::d  ^un  I.ad  dispersed  the 
snow  from  the  sides  of  the  -ills,  ar.d  these  were  to  form  renting  places  to  sup- 
port the  animals  for  a  night  in  their  pa^fage  across.  On  cur  way  across, 
we  had  set  on  fire  several  broken  stumps,  and  dried  trees,  to  melt  holes  in 
the  snow  P3r  the  camp^.     Its  general  depth  was  5  itet :  but  we  passed  over 


advanced  to  dav 
?pot  where 

we  expected  to  bring'our  horses.  Mr.  Fitzpitrick,  with  another  party,  re- 
mained behind,  to  form  an  intertnediate  5t:iii3n  between  us  and  the  animals. 

Feftri/ary  S.— The  niglit  has  been  extremely  cold  :  but  perfectly  still, 
and  beauMfulIy  clear.  Bjfor*^  the  sun  appeared  this  morning,  the  thermom- 
eter was  3^  below  zero ;  1-  higher,  when  his  rays  struck  fhe  lofty  peaks ; 
and  0<>  when  they  reached  our  camp. 

Scenery  and  weather  combined,  must  render  these  mountains  beautiful  in 
summer  ;  the  purity  and  deepblue  color  of  the  sky  are  singularly  beau- 
tiful ;  the  days  are  sunny  and  bright,  and  even  warm  in  the  noon  hours  : 
and  if  we  could  be  free  from  the  many  anxieties  that  oppress  ns,  even  now 
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we  would  be  delighted  here  ;  but  our  provisions  are  setting  fearfully  scant. 
iSjelghs  arrived  with  baggage  about  10  o'clock ;  and  leaving  a  portion  of  it 
here,  we  continued  on  for  a  mile  and  a  haJf|  and  encamped  at  the  foot  qf  a 
long  hill  on  this  side  of  the  open  bottom. 

&rnier  and  Godey,  who  yesterday  morning  had  been  sent  to  ascend  a 
higher  peak,  got  in,  hungry  and  fatigued.  They  confirmed  what  we  had 
already  seen.  Two  other  sleighs  arrived  in  the  ailernooh  ;  and  the  men 
being  fiiti^ued,  I  gave  them  all  tea  and  sugar.  Snow  clouds  began  to  rise 
in  the  SSW.;  and,  apprehensive  of  a  storm,  which  would  destroy  our 
road,  I  sent  the  people  back  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  directions  to  send  for 
the  animals  in  the  morning.  With  me  remained  Mr.  Preuss,  Mr.  Talbot, 
and  Carson,  with  Jacob. 

Elevation  of  the  camp,  by  the  boiling  point,  is  7,920  feet. 

February  9. — During  the  night  the  weather  changed,  the  wind  rising  to 
a  gale,  and  commencing  to  snow  before  daylight ;  before  morning  the  trail 
was  covered.  We  remained  quiet  in  camp  all  day,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  weather  improved.  Four  sleighs  arrived  towards  evening,  with  the 
bedding  of  the  men.  We  suffer  much  from  the  want  of  salt ;  and  all  the 
men  are  becoming  weak  from  insufficient  food. 

February  10. — Taplin  was  sent  back  with  a  few  men  to  assist  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick ;  and  continuing  on  with  three  sleighs  carrying  a  part  of  the  bag- 
fage,  we  had  the  satisfaction  to  encamp  witnin  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
ead  of  the  hollow,  and  at  the  foot,  of  the  last  mountain  ridge.  Here  two 
large  tr^es  had  been  set  on  fire,  and  in  the  holes,  where  the  snow  had  been 
melted  away,  we  found  a  comfortable  camp. 

The  wind  kept  the  air  filled  with  snow  during  the  day ;  the  sky  was  very 
dark  in  the  southwest,  though  elsewhere  very  clear.  The  forest  here  has- 
a  noble  appearance :  the  tall  cedar  is  abundant ;  its  greatest  height  being 
130  feet,  and' circumference  20,  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground  ;  and 
here  I  see  for  the  first  time  the'  white  pine,  of  which  there  are  some  mag- 
nificent trees.  Hemlock  spruce  is  among  the  timber,  occasionally  as  large 
as  8  feet  in  diameter  four  feet  above  the  ground  ;  but,  in  ascending,  it 
tapers  rapidly  to  less  than  one  foot  at  the  height  W  80  feet.  I  have  not 
seen  any  higher  than  130  feet,  and  the  slight  upper  part  is  frequently  broken 
off  by  the  wind.  The  white  spruce  is  frequent ;  and  the  red  pine,  (pinus 
Colorado  of  the  Mexicans,)  which  constitutes  the  beautiful  forest  along  the 
flanks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  northward,  is  here  the  principal  tree,  not 
attaining  a  greater  height  than  140  feet,  though  with  sometimes  a  diameter 
of  10.  Most  of  these  trees  appeared  to  differ  slightly  from  those  of  the 
same  kind  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

The  elevation  of  the  camp,  by  the  boiling  point,  is  8,050  feet.  We  are 
now  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains ; 
and  still  we  are  not  done  ascending.  The  top  of  a  flat  ridge  near  was  bare 
of  snow,  and  very  well  sprinkled  with  bunch  grass,  sufficient  to  pasture  the 
animals  two  or  three  days;  and  this  was  to  be  their  main  point  of  support. 
This  ridge  is  composed  of  a  compact  trap,  or  basalt,  of  a  columnar  structure ; 
over  the  surface  are  scattered  large  boulders  o(  porous  trap.  The  hills  are 
in  many  places  entirely  covered  with  small  fragments  of  volcanic  rock. 

Putting  on  our  snow-shoes,  we  spent  the  afternoon  in  exploring  a  road 
ahead.  The  glare  of  the  snow,  combined  with  great  fatigue,  had  rendered 
many  of  the  people  nearly  blind ;  but  we  were  fortunate  in  having  some 
black  silk  handkerchiefs,  which,  worn  a9  veils,  very  much  relieved  the  eye. 
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February  11 High  wind  continued,  and  our  trail  this  momfng  was 

nearly  invisible — here  and  there  indicated  by  a  little  ridge  of  snow.  Oar 
situation  became  tiresome  and  dreary,  requiring  a  strong  exercise  of  patience 
and  resolution. 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  acquainting  me 
with  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt  to  get  our  mules  and  horses  over  the 
snow — the  half- hidden  trail  had  proved  entirely  too  slight  to  support  them,. 
and  they  had  broken  through,  and  were  phinging  about  or  lying  balfburied 
in  snow.  He  was  occupied  in  endeavorine:  to  get  them  back  to  his  camp; 
and  in  the  meantime  sent  to  me  for  further  instructions.  I  wrote  to  him  to 
send  the  animals  immediately  back  to  their  old  pastures;  and, after  having 
made  mauls  and  shovels,  turn  in  all  the  strength  of  his  party  to  open  and 
beat  a  road  through  the  snow,  strengthening  it  with  branches  and  boughs  of 
the  pines. 

February  12. — We  made  mauls,  and  worked  hard  at  our  end  of  the  road 
all  the  day.  The  wind  was  high,  but  the  sun  bright,  and  the  snow  thaw« 
ing.  We  worked  down  the  face  of  the  hill,  to  meet  the  people  at  the  other 
end.  Towards  sundown  it  began  to  grow  cold,  and  we  shouldered  our 
mauls,  and  trudged  back  to  camp. 

February  13. — We  continued  to  labor  on  the  road ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  people  working  down  the  face  of  the 
opposite  hill,  about  three  miles  distant.  During  the  morning  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  with  the  information  that  all  waa 
going  on  well.  A  party  of  Indians  had  passed  on  snow-shoes,  who  said 
they  were  going  to  the  western  side  of  the  mountain  after  fish.  This  was 
an  indication  that  the  salmon  were  coming  up  the  streams;  and  we  could 
*hardly  restrain  our  impatience  as  we  thought  of  them,  and  worked  with  in- 
creased vigor. 

The  meat  train  did  not  arrive  this  evening,  and  I  gave  Godey  leave  to 
kill  our  little  dog,  (Tlamnth,)  which  he  prepared  in  Indian  fashion — scorch- 
ing off  the  hair,  and  washing  the  skin  with  soap  and  snow,  and  then  cuttinc^ 
it  up  into  pieces,  which  were  laid  on  the  snow.  Shortly  afterwards  the  sleigu 
arrived  with  a  supply  of  hor^e  meat ;  and  we  had  to-night  an  extraordinary 
dinner — pea-soup,  mule,  and  dog. 

February  14. — Annexed  is  a  view  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Sierra,  ta- 
ken from  this  encampment.  With  Mr.  Preuss,  I  ascended  to-day  the  high- 
est peak  to  the  right;  from  which  we  had  a  beautiful  view  of  a  mountain 
lake  at  our  feet,  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  so  entirely  surrounded  by 
mountains  that  we  conid  not  discover  an  outlet.  We  had  taken  with  us  a 
glass;  but,  though  we  enjoyed  an  extended  view,  the  valley  was  half  hid- 
den in  mist,  as  when  we  hud  seen  it  before.  Snow  could  be  distinguished 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  coast  mountains  ;  eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
extend,  it  ranged  over  a  terrible  mass  of  broken  snowy  mountains,  fading 
off  blue  in  the  distance.  The  rock  composing  the  summit  consists  of  a  very 
coarse  dark  volcanic  conglomerate ;  the  lower  parts  appeared  to  be  of  a 
slaty  structure.  The  highest  trees  were  a  few  scattering  cedars  and  aspens. 
From  the  immediate  foot  ofi  the  peak,  we  were  two  hours  in  reaching  the 
summit,  and  one  hour  and  a  quarter  in  descending.  The  day  had  been 
very  bright,  still,  and  clear,  and  spring  seems  to  be  advancing  rapidly. 
While  the  sun  is  in  the  sky,  the  snow  melts  rapidly,  and  gushin&r  springs 
cover  the  face  of  the  mountain  in  all  the  exposed  places ;  but  their  surface 
freezes  instantly  with  the  disappearance  of  the  sun. 
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I  obtained  to-night  some  observations ;  and  the  result  from  these,  and  oth- 
ers made  during  our  stay,  gives  for  the  latitude  38^  41'  67",  longitude  18K^ 
25'  57",  and  rate  of  the  chronometer  25".82. 

February  i6.^We  had  succeeded  in  getting  our  animals  safely  to  the 
first  finrassy  hill ;  and  this  morning  I  started  witri  Jacob  on  a  reconnoitring 
expedition  beyond  the  mountain.  We  travelled  alon^  the  crests  of  narrow 
ridges,  extending  down  from  the  mountain  in  the  direction  of  the  valley, 
from  which  the  snow  was  fast  melting  away.  On  the  open  spots  was  tol- 
erably good  grass ;  and  I  judged  we  should  succeed  in  getting  the  camp 
down  by  way  of  these.  Towards  sundown  we  discovert  some  icy  spots 
in  a  deep  hollow ;  and,  descending  the  mountain,  we  encamped  on  the  head- 
water of  a  little  creek,  where  at  last  the  water  found, its  way  to  the  Pacific. 

The  night  was  clear  and  very  long.  We  heard  the  cries  of  some  wild 
animals,  which  had  been  attracted  by  our  fire,  and  a  flock  of  geese  passed 
over  during  the  night.  Even  these  strange  sounds  had  sometiimg  pleasant 
to  our  senses  in  this  region  of  silence  and  desolation. 

We  started  again  early  in  the  morning.  The  creek  acquired  a  regular 
breadth  of  about  20  feet,  and  we  soon  began  to  hear  the  rushing  of  the  water 
below  the  ice  surface,  over  which  we  travelled  to  avoid  the  snow ;  a  few 
miles  below  we  broke  through,  where  the  water  was  several  feet  deep,  and 
halted  to  make  a  fire  and  dry  our  clothes.  We  continued  a  few  miles 
farther,  walking  being  very  laborious  without  snow-shoes. 

I  was  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had  struck  the  stream  on  which 
Mr.  Sutter  lived ;  and,  turning  about,  made  a  hard  push,  and  reached  the 
camp  at  dark.  Here  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  all  the  remaining  animals, 
67  in  number,  safely  arrived  at  the  grassy  hill  near  the  camp ;  and  here, 
also,  we  were  agreeably  surprised  with  the  sigfht  of  an  abundance  of  salt. 
Some  of  the  horse-guard  had  gone  to  a  neighooring  hut  for  pine  nuts,  and 
discovered  unexpectedly  a  large  cake  of  very  white,  fine-grained  salt,  which 
the  Indians  told  them  they  had  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  they  used  it  to  eat  with  their  pme  nuts,  and  readily  sold  it  for  ^ods. 

On  the  19th,  the  people  were  occupied  in  making  a  road  and  bringing  up 
the  baggage ;  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  February  20, 1844,  we 
encamped  with  the  animals  and  all  the  materiel  of  the  camp,  on  the  summit 
of  the  Pass  in  the  dividing  ridge,  1,000  miles  by  our  travelled  road  from 
the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia. 

The  people,  who  had  not  yet  been  to  this  point,  climbed  the  neighboring 
peak  to  enjoy  a  look  at  the  valley. 

The  temperature  of  boiling  water  gave  for  the  elevation  of  the  encamp- 
ment 9,33S  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  was  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  several  peaks  in  view  rose  several  thousand  feet  still  higher.  Thus,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  near  the  coast,  the  phenomenon  was 
seen  of  a  range  of  mountains  still  higher  than  the  great  Rocky  mountains 
themselves.  This  extraordinary  fact  accounts  for  the  Great  Basin,  and 
shows  that  there  must  be  a  system  of  small  lakes  and  rivers  here  scattered 
over  a  flat  country,  and  which  the  extended  and  lofty  range  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  presents  from  escaping  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Latitude  38*^  44'; 
longitude  120^28'. 

Thus  this  Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  so  well  deserves  its  nam« 
of  Snowy  mountain,  is  eleven  degrees  west,  and  about  four  degrees  south 
of  the  South  Pass. 
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I\bnuuy  21. — We  now  coosideied  ourselves  Tktorioos  over  the  moan- 
Um ;  having  only  the  descent  before  ns,  and  the  valley  under  our  eyes,  we 
felt  strong  hope  that  we  should  force  our  way  down.  But  this  was  a  case 
in  whicb^the  descent  was  ntU  facile.  Still  deep  fields  of  snow  lay  between, 
and  there  was  a  large  intervening  space  of  rough  looking  mountains,  throu^ 
which  we  had  yet  to  wind  our  way.  Carson  roused  me  this  morning  with 
an  early  fire,  and  we  were  all  up  long  before  day.  in  order  to  pass  the  snow- 
fields  before  the  sun  should  render  the  crust  soft  We  eojojred  this  morn- 
ing a  scene  at  sunrise,  which  even  here  was  unusually  glorious  and  beauti- 
fuL  Immediately  above  the  eastern  mountains  was  repeated  a  cloud-formed 
mass  of  purple  rauges,  bordered  with  bright  yellow  gold  ;  the  peaks  shot 
op  into  a  narrow  line  of  crimson  cloud,  above  which  the  air  was  filled  with 
a  greenish  orange ;  and  over  all  was  the  singular  beauty  of  the  blue  sky. 
Ptoing  along  a  ridge  which  commanded  the  Jake  on  our  right,  of  which 
we  began  to  discover  an  outlet  through  a  chasm  on  the  west,  we  passed 
over  alternating  open  ground  and  hard^crusted  snow-fields  which  support- 
ed the  animals,  and  encamped  on  the  ridge  after  a  journey  of  6  miles.  The 
grass  was  better  than  we  had  yet  seen,  and  we  were  encamped  in  a  clump 
of  trees  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  resembling  white  pine.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  these  small  clumps,  the  ridges  were  bare;  and,  where  the  snow  found 
the  support  of  the  trees,  the  wind  had  blown  it  up  into  banks  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  high.  It  required  much  care  to  hunt  out  a  practicable  way,  as  the 
most  open  places  frequently  led  to  impassable  banks. 

We  had  hard  and  doubtful  labor  yet  before  us,  as  the  snow  appeared  to 
be  heavier  where  the  timber  began  further  down,  with  few  open  spots. 
Ascending  a  height,  we  traced  out  the  best  line  we  could  discover  for  the 
next  day's  march,  and  had  at  least  the  consolation  to  see  that  the  mountain 
descended  rapidly.  The  day  had  been  one  of  April ;  gusty,  with  a  few  oc- 
casional flakes  of  snow;  which,  in  the  afternoon,  enveloped  the  upper 
mountain  in  clouds.  We  watched  them  anxiously,  as  now  we  dreaded  a 
snow-storm.  Shortly  afterwards  we  heard  the  roll  of  thunder,  and,  looking 
towards  the  valley,  found  it  all  enveloped  in  a  thunderstorm.  For  us,  as 
connected  with  the  idea  of  summer,  it  had  a  singular  charm ;  and  we  watch- 
ed its  pro^resfs  with  excited  feehngs  until  nearly  sunset,  when  the  sky  clear- 
ed off  brightly,  and  we  saw  a  shining  line  of  water  directing  its  course  to- 
wards another,  a  broader  and  lar£er  sheet.  We  knew  that  these  could  be 
no  otiier  than  the  Sacramento  and  the  bay  of  San  Francisco ;  but,  after  our 
long  wandering  in  rugged  mountains,  where  so  frequently  we  had  met  with 
disappointments,  and  where  the  crossing  of  every  ridge  displayed  some  un- 
known lake  or  river,  we  were  yet  almost  afraid  to  believe  that  we  were  at 
last  to  escape  into  the  genial  country  of  which  we  had  heard  so  mdny 
glowing  descriptions,  and  dreaded  again  to  find  some  vast  interior  lake, 
whose  bitter  waters  would  bring  us  disappointment.  On  the  southern  shore 
of  what  appeared  to  be  the  bay,  could  be  traced  the  gleaming  line  where 
entered  another  large  stream ;  and  again  the  Buenaventura  rose  up  in  our 
minds. 

Carson  had  entered  the  valley  along  the  southern  side  of  the  bay,and-re- 
membered  perfectly  to  have  crossed  the  mouth  of  a  very  large  stream, 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  raft ;  but  the  country  then  was  so  entirely 
covered  with  water  from  snow  and  rain,  that  he  had  been  able  to  form  no 
correct  impression  of  watercourses. 

We  had  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  at  least  there  were  people  below. 
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Fires  were  lit  up  iD  the  valley  jast  at  night,  appearing  to  be  tii  answer'  ta 
ours;  and  these  signs  of  life  renewed,  in  some  measure,  the  ga3rety  of  the 
camp.  They  appeared  so  near,  that  we  judged  them  to  be  among  the  tim- 
ber of  some  of  the  neighboring  ridges ;  but,  having  them  constantly  in  view, 
day  after  day,  and  nisht  after  night,  we  afterwards  found  them  to  be  fires 
that  had  been  kindled  by  the  Indians  among  the  tulareSy  on  the  shore  of 
the  bay,  80  miles  distant. 

Among  the  very  few  plants  that  appeared  here,  was  the  common  blue 
flax.     Tonight  a  mule  was  killed  for  food. 

JFebruary  22. — Our  breakfast  was  over  long  before  day.  We  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  coolness  of  the  early  morning  to  get  over  the  snow,  which 
to-day  occurred  in  very  deep  banks  among  the  timber ;  but  we  searched 
out  the  coldest  places,  and  the  animals  passed  successfully  with  their  loads 
the  hard  crust.  Now  and  then,  the  delay  of  making  a  Toad  occasioned 
much  labor  and  loss  of  time.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  we  saw  before 
us  a  handsome  grassy  ridge  point ;  and,  making  a  desperate  push  over  a 
snow-field  10  to  16  feet  deep,  we  happily  succeeded  in  getting  the  camj^ 
across ;  and  encamped  on  the  ridge,  after  a  march  of  three  miles.  We  had 
again  the  prospect  of  a  thunder-storm  below ;  and  to-night  we  killed  another 
mule — ^now  our  only  resource  from  starvation. 

We  satisfied  ourselves  during  the  day  that  the  lake  had  an  outlet  be- 
tween two  ranges  en  the  right ;  and  with  this,  the  creek  on  which  I  had 
encamped,  probably  eflfected  a  junction  below.  Between  these,  we  were 
descending. 

'  We  continued  to  enjoy  the  same  delightful  weather ;  the  sky  of  the  same 
beautiful  blue,  and  such  a  sunset  and  sunrise  as  on  our  Atlantic  coast  we 
could  scarcely  fmagine.  And  here  amon?  the  mountains,  9,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  we  have  the  deep  blue  sky  and  sunny  climate  of  Smyrna  and 
Palermo,  which  a  little  map  before  me  shows  are  in  the  same  latitude. 

The  elevation  above  the  sea,  by  the  boiline^  point,  is  8,666  feet. 

February  23. — This  was  our  most  difllcuU  day :  we  were  forced  oflT  the 
ridges  by  the  quantity  of  snow  among  the  timber,  and  obliged  to  take  to 
the  mountain-sides,  where,  occasionally,  rocks  and  a  southern  exposure  af- 
forded us  ft  chance  to  scramble  along.  But  these  were  steep,  and  slippery 
with  snow  and  ice ;  and  the  tough  evergreens  of  the  mountain  impeded 
•ur  way,  tore  our  skins,  and  exhausted  our  patience.  Some  of  us  had  th^ 
misfortune  to  wear  moccasins  with  parjliche  soles,  so  slippery  that  we  could 
not  keep  our  feet,  and  generally  crawled  across  the  snow  beds.  Axes  and 
mauls  were  necessary  to-day,  to  make  a  road  through  the  snow.  Going 
ahead  with  Carson  to  reconnoitre  the  road,  we  reach^  in  the  afternoon  the 
river  which  made  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  Carson  sprang  over,  clear  acroes 
a  place  where  the  stream  was  compressed  among  rocks,  but  the  parfUche 
sole  of  my  moccasin  glanced  from  the  icy  rock,  and  precipitated  me  into  the 
river.  It  was  some  few  seconds  before  I  could  recover  myself  in  the  cirr- 
rent,  and  Carson,  thinking  me  hurt,  jumped  in  after  me,  and  we  both  had 
an  icy  bath.  We  tried  to  search  awhile  for  my  gun,  which  had  been  lost 
in  the  fall,  but  the  cold  drove  us  out ;  and,  making  a  large  fire  on  the  bank 
after  we  had  partially  dried  ourselves,  we  went  back  to  meet  the  camp.  We 
afterwards  found  that  the  gun  had  been  slung  under  the  ice  which  lined 
the  banks  of  the  creek. 

Using  our  old  plan  of  breaking  the  road  with  alternate  horses,  we  reached 
the  creek  in  the  evening,  and  encamped  on  a  dry  open  place  in  the  ravine. 
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Another  branch,  which  we  had  followed,  here  comes  in  on  the  left ;  and 
from  this  point  the  mountain-wall,  on  which  we  had  travelled  to-day,  faces 
to  the  south  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  sun  appears  to 
have  melted  the  snow;  but  the  opposite  ridge  is  entirely  covered.  Here, 
among  the  pines,  the  hill-side  produces  but  little  grass — barely  sufficient  to 
keep  life  in  the  animals.  We  had  the  pleasure  to  be  rained  upon  this  after- 
noon ;  and  grass  was  now  our  greatest  solicitude.  Many  of  the  men  look* 
ed  badly,  and  some  this  evening  were  giving  out 

February  24. — We  rose  at  three  in  Uie  morning,  for  an  astronomical  ob- 
servation, and  obtained  for  the  place  a  latitude  of  38'^''  46'  o8" ;  longitude 
120^  34'  20".  The  sky  was  clear  and  pure,  with  a  sharp  wind  from  the 
northeast,  and  the  thermometer  2^  below  the  freezing-point 

We  continued  down  the  south  face  of  the  mountain :  our  road  leading 
over  dry  ground,  we  were  able  to  avoid  the  snow  almost  entirely.  In  the 
course  of  the  morning,  we  struck  a  footpath,  which  we  were  generally  able 
to  keep;  and  the  ground  was  soft  to  our  animals'  feet,  being  sandy  or  cover- 
ed with  mould.  Green  grass  b^n  to  make  its  appearance,  and  occasion- 
ally we  passed  a  hill  scatteringly  covered  with  it.  The  character  of  the 
forest  continued  the  same;  and,  among  the  trees,  the  pine  whh  sharp 
leaves  and  very  large  cones  was  abundant,  some  of  them  being  noble  trees. 
We  measured  one  that  had  10  feet  diameter,  though  the  height  was  not 
more  than  130  feet  All  along,  the  river  was  a  roaring  torrent|  its  fall 
very  great ;  and  descending  with  a  rapidity  to  which  we  had  long  been 
strangers,  to  our  great  pleasure  oak  trees  appeared  on  the  ridge,  and  soon 
became  very  frequent ;  on  these  I  remarked  unusually  great  quantities  of 
mistletoe.  Rushes  began  to  make  their  appearance ;  and  at  a  small  creek 
where  they  were  abundant,  one  of  the  messes  was  left  with  the  weakest 
horses,  while  we  continued  en. 

The  opposite  mountain-side  was  very  steep  and  continuous — unbroken 
by  ravines,  and  covered  with  pines  and  snow  ;  while  on  the  side  we  were 
travelling,  innumerable  rivulets  poured  down  from  the  ridge.  Continuing 
on,  we  halted  a  moment  at  one  of  these  rivulets,  to  admire  some  beautiful 
evergreen  trees,  resembling  live-oak,  which  shaded  the  little  stream.  They 
were  forty  to  fifty  feet  hi<;h,  and  two  in  diameter,  with  a  uniform  tufted  top; 
and  the  summer  green  of  their  beautiful  foliage,  with  the  singing  birds,  and 
the  sweet  summer  wind  which  was  whirling  about  the  dry  oak  leaves, 
nearly  intoxicated  us  with  delight ;  and  we  hurried  on,  filled  with  excite- 
ment, to  escape  entirely  from  the  horrid  region  of  inhospitable  snow,  to  the 
perpetual  spring  of  the  Sacramento. 

When  we  had  travelled  about  ten  miles,  the  valley  opened  a  little  to  an 
oak  and  pine  bottom,  through  which  ran  rivulets  closely  bordered  with 
rushes,  on  which  our  half-starved  horses  fell  with  avidity;  and  here  we 
made  our  encampment.  Here  the  roaring  torrent  has  already  become  a 
river,  and  we  had  descended  to  an  elevation  of  3,864  feet. 

Along  our  road  to-day  the  rock  was  a  white  granite,  which  appears  to 
constitute  the  upper  part  of  the  mountains  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
slopes ;  while  between,  the  central  is  a  volcanic  rock. 

Another  horse  was  killed  to-night,  for  food. 

Febniary  26. — Believing  that  the  difficulties  of  the  road  were  parsed, 
and  leaving  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  to  follow  slowly,  as  the  condition  of  the  ani* 
mals  required,  I  started  ahead  this  morning  with  a  party  of  .eight,  consist- 
ing (with  myself)  of  Mr.  Preuss  and  Mr.  Talbot,  Carsooi  Derosieri  Towns, 
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Proue,  and  Jacob.  We  took  with  us  some  of  the  best  animals,  and  my  in- 
tention was  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sutter,  and 
return  to  meet  the  party  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  fresh  animals. 

Continuing  down  the  river,  which  pursued  a  very  direct  westerly  course 
through  a  narrow  valley,  with  only  a  very  slight  and  narrow  bottom  land, 
we  made  twelve  miles,  and  encamped  at  some  old  Indian  huts,  apparently 
a  fishing-place  on  the  river.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  trees  of  de- 
ciduous foliage,  and  overgrown  with  vines  and  rushes.  On  a  bench  of  the 
hill  near  by,  was  a  field  of  fresh  green  grass,  six  inches  long  in  some  of  the 
tufts,  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  measure.  The  animals  were  driven 
here ;  and  I  spent  part  of  the  afternoon  sitting  on  a  large  rock  among 
them,  enjoying  the  pauseless  rapidity  with  which  they  luxuriated  in  the 
unaccustomed  food. 

The  forest  was  imposing  to-day  in  the  magnificence  of  the  trees :  some 
of  the  pines,  bearing  large  cones,  were  10  feet  in  diameter ;  cedars  also 
abounded,  and  we  measured  one  28^  feet  in  circumference  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  noble  tree  seemed  here  to  be  in  its  proper  soil  and  cli- 
mate. We  found  it  on  both  sides  of  the  Sierra,  but  most  abundant  on  the 
west. 

February  26. — We  continued  to  follow  the  stream,  the  mountains  on 
either  hand  increasing  in  height  as  wo  descended,  and  shutting  up  the 
river  narrowly  in  precipices,  along  which  we  had  great  difficulty  to  get 
our  horses. 

It  rained  heavily  during  the  afternoon,  and  we  were  forced  off  the  river 
to  the  heights  above ;  whence  we  descended,  at  night-fall,  the  point  of  a 
spur  between  the  river  and  a  fork  of  nearly  equal  size,  coming  in  from  the 
right.  Here  we  saw,  on  the  lower  hills,  the  first  flowers  in  bloom,  which 
occurred  suddenly,  and  in  considerable  quantity  ;  one  of  them  a  species  of 
gilia. 

The  current  in  both  streams  (rather  torrents  than  rivers)  was  broken  by 
large  boulders.  It  was  late,  and  the  animals  fatigued ;  and  not  succeeding 
to  find  a  ford  immediately,  we  encamped,  although  the  hill-side  afforded 
but  a  few  stray  bunches  of  grass,  and  the  horses,  standing  about  in  the 
rain,  looked  very  miserable. 

February  27. — We  succeeded  in  fording  the  stream,  and  made  a  trail  by 
which  we  crossed  the  point  of  the  opposite  hill,  which,  on  the  southern 
exposure,  was  prettily  covered  with  green  grass,  and  we  halted  a  mile  from 
our  lost  encampment.  The  river  was  only  about  sixty  feet  wide,  but  rapid 
and  occasionally  deep,  foaming  among  boulders,  and  the  water  beautifully 
clear.  We  encamped  on  the  hill-slope,  as  there  wjas  no  bottom  level,  and 
the  opposite  ridge  is  continuous,  affording  no  streams. 

We  had  with  us  a  large  kettle  \  and  a  mule  being  killed  here,  his  head 
was  boiled  in  it  for  several  hours,  and  made  a  passable  soup  for  famished 
people.  , 

Below,  precipices  on  the  river  forced  us  to  the  heights,  which  we  as- 
cended by  a  steep  spur  2,000  feet  high.  My  favorite  horse,  Proveau,  had  be- 
come very  weak,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  bring  himself  to  the  top.  Trav- 
elling here  was  good,  except  in  crossing  the  ravines,  which  were  narrow, 
steep,  and  frequent.  We  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  deer,  the  first  animal  we 
had  seen;  but  did  not  succeed  in  approaching  him.  Proveau  could  not 
keep  up,  and  I  left  Jacob  to  bring  him  on,  being  obliged  to  press  forward 
with  the  party,  as  there  was  no  grass  in  the  forest.  We  grew  very  anxious 
AS  the  day  advanced  and  no  grass  appeared,  for  the  Uves  of  our  cuumals 
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depebded  on  finding  it  to-night  They  \irere  in  just  such  a  condition  thai 
grass  and  repose  for  the  night  enabled  them  to  get  on  the  next  day.  Every 
hour  we  had  been  expecting  to  see  open  out  before  us  the  valley,  which,  frona 
the  mountain  above,  seemra  almost  at  our  feet.  A  new  and  singular  shrtib, 
which  had  made  its  appearance  since  crossing  the  mountain,  was  very  fre- 
quent to-dav.  It  branched  out  near  the  ground,  forming  a  clump  eight  to 
ten  feet  high,  with  pale-green  leaves  of  an  oval  form ;  and  the  body  and 
branches  had  a  naked  appearance,  as  if  stripped  of  the  bark,  which  is  very 
smooth  and  thin,  of  a  chocolate  color,  contrasting  well  with  the  pale-green 
of  the  leaves.  The  day  was  nearly  gone ;  we  had  made  a  hard  day's  march, 
and  found  no  grass.  Towns  became  light-headed,  wandering  off  into  the 
woods  without  knowing  where  he  was  going,  and  Jacob  brought  him  back. 

Near  nightfall  we  descended  into  the  steep  ravine  of  a  handsome  creek 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  I  was  engaged  in  getting  the  horses  up  the  opposite 
bill,  when  I  heard  a  shout  from  Carson,  who  had  gone  ahead  a  few  hun- 
dred yards — <<  Life  yei,"  said  he  as  he  came  up,  '^  life  yet ;  I  have  found  a 
hill-side  sprinkled  with  grass  enough  for  the  night."  We  drove  along  our 
horses,  and  encamped  at  the  place  about  danc,  and  there  was  just  room 
enough  to  make  a  place  for  shelter  on  the  edge  of  the  stream.  Three 
horses  were  lost  to-day — Provean ;  a  fine  young  horse  from  the  Colombia 
belonging  to  Charles  Towns ;  and  another  Indian  horse  which  carried  our 
cooking  utensils ;  the  two  former  gave  out,  and  the  latter  strayed  off  into 
the  woods  as  we  reached  the  camp. 

February  29. — We  lay  shut  up  in  the  narrow  ravine,  and  gave  the  ani- 
mals a  necessary  day ;  and  men  were  sent  back  aAer  the  others.  Derosier 
volunteered  to  bring  up  Proveau  to  whom  he  knew  I  was  greatly  attach* 
ed,  as  he  had  been  my  favorite  horse  on  both  expeditions.  Carson  and  I 
climbed  one  of  the  nearest  mountains ;  the  forest  land  still  extended  ahead, 
and  the  valley  appeared  as  far  as  ever.  The  packhorse  was  found  near 
the  camp,  but  Derosier  did  not  get  in. 

March  1. — Derosier  did  not  get  in  during  the  night,  and  leaving  him  to 
follow,  as  no  grass  remained  here,  we  continued  on  over  the  uplands,  cross* 
ing  many  small  streams,  and  camped  again  on  the  river,  having  made  6 
miles.  Here  we  found  the  hill-side  covered  (although  lightly)  with  fresh 
green  grass ;  and  from  this  time  forward  we  found  it  always  improving  land 
abundant 

We  made  a  pleasant  camp  on  the  river  hill,  where  were  some  beantifnl 
specimens  of  the  chocolate- colored  shriib,  which  were  a  foot  in  dianiieter 
near  the  ground,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high.  The  opposite  ridge  runs 
continuously  along,  unbroken  by  streams.  We  are  rapidly  descending  into 
the  spring,  and  we  are  leaving  our  snowy  region  far  behind ;  everythmg  is 
getting  green;  butterfiies  are  swarmine ;  numerous  bugs  are  creeping  out, 
wakened  from  their  winter's  sleep ;  and  the  forest  flowers  are  coming  into 
bloom.  Among  those  which  appeared  most  numerously  to-day  was  dode- 
catheon  dentatnm. 

We  began  to  be  uneasy  at  Derosier's  absence,  fearing  he  might  have- 
been  bewildered  in  the  wdods.  Charles  Towns,  who  had  not  yet  recovered 
his  mind,  went  to  swim  in  the  river,  as  if  it  were  summer,  and  the  stream 
placid,  when  it  Was  a  cold  mountain  torrent  foaming  amons:  rocks.  We 
were  happy  to  see  Derosier  appear  in  the  evening.  He  came  in,  and,  sitting 
down  by  the  fire,  began  to  tell  us  where  he  had  been.  He  imagined  he 
bad  been  gone  several  days,  and  thought  we  were  still  at  the  camp  where 
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tie  had  left  us ;  and  we  were  pained  to  see  that  his  mind  was  deranged.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  been  lost  in  the  mountain,  and  hunger  and  fatigue, 
joined  to  weakness  of  body,  and  fear  of  perishing  in  the  mountains,  had 
crazed  him.  The  times  were  severe  when  stout  men  lost  their  minds  from 
extremity  of  suffering — when  horses  died — and  when  mules  and  horses, 
ready  to  die  of  starvation,  were  killed  for  food.  Yet  there  was  no  mur- 
muring or  hesitation. 

A  short  distance  below  our  encampment,  the  river  mountains  terminated 
in  precipices,  and,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  only  a  few  miles,  we  encamped 
on  a  bench,  where  there  were  springs  and  an  abundance  of  the  freshest 
grass.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Preuss  continued  on  down  the  river,  and, 
unaware  that  we  had  encamped  so  early  in  the  day,  was  lost.  When  night 
arrived,  and  he  did  not  come  in,  we  began  to  understand  what  had  hap- 
pened to  him ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  search. 

March  3. — We  followed  Mr.  Preuss's  trail  for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  river,  until  we  reached  a  place  where  he  had  descended  to  the 
stream  below  and  encamped.  Here  we  shouted  and  fired  guns,  but  received 
no  answer ;  and  we  concluded  that  he  had  pushed  on  down  the  stream.  I 
determined  to  keep  out  from  the  river,  along  which  it  was  nearly  impracti- 
cable  to  travel  with  animals,  until  it  should  form  a  valley.  At  every  step 
the  country  improved  in  beauty ;  the  pines  were  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
oaks  became  the  principal  trees  of  the  forest.  Among  these,  the  prevailing 
tree  was  the  evergreen  oak,  (which,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  shall  call  the 
live  oak ;)  and  with  these,  occurred  frequently  a  new  species  of  oak  bearing 
a  long  slender  acorn,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  which 
we  now  began  to  see  formed  the  principal  vegetable  food  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  region.  In  a  short  distance  we  crosseid  a  little  rivulet,  where  were 
two  old  huts,  and  near  by  were  heaps  of  acorn  hulls.  The  ground  round 
about  was  very  rich,  covered  with  an  exuberant  sward  of  grass ;  and  we 
;sat  down  for  a  while  in  the  shade  of  the  oaks,  to  let  the  animals  feed.  We 
repeated  our  shouts  for  Mr.  Preuss ;  and  this  time  we  were  gratified  with 
an  answer.  The  voice  grew  rapidly  nearer,  ascending  from  the  river;  but 
when  we  expected  to  see  him  emerge,  it  ceased  entirely.  W^e  had  called  up 
some  straggling  Indian — the  first  we  had  met,  although  for  two  days  back 
we  had  seen  tracks — who,  mistaking  us  for  his  fellows,  had  been  only  un- 
deceived on  getting  close  up.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  witness  his 
astonishment;  he  would  not  have  been  more  frightened  had  some  of  the 
old  mountain  spirits  they  are  so  much  afraid  of  suddenly  appeared  in  his- 
path.  Ignorant  of  the  character  of  these  people,  we  had  now  an  additional 
cause  of  uneasiness  in  regard  to  Mr.  Preuss ;  he  had  no  arms  with  him,  and 
we  began  to  think  his  chance  doubtful.  We  followed  on  a  trail,  still  keep- 
ing  out  from  the  river,  and  descended  to  a  very  large  creek  dashing  with 
great  velocity  over  a  pre-eminently  rocky  bed,  and  among  large  boulders. 
The  bed  has  sudden  breaks  formed  by  deep  holes  and  ledges  of  rock  run- 
ning across.  Even  here,  it  deserves  the  name  of  Rock  creek,  which  we  gave 
to  it.  We  succeeded  in  fording  it,  and  toiled  about  three  thousand  feet  up 
the  opposite  hill.  The  mouatains  now  were  getting  sensibly  lower ;  but 
still  there  is  no  valley  on  the  river,  which  presents  steep  and  rocky  banks ; 
but  here,  several  miles  from  the  river,  the  country  is  smooth  and  grassy; 
the  forest  has  no  undergrowth ;  and  in  the  open  valleys  of  rivulets,  or  around 
spring  heads,  the  low  groves  of  live  oak  give  the  appearance  of  orchards 
iu  an  old  cultivated  country.    Occasionally  we  met  deer,  but  had  not  the 
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necessary  time  for  himtio^.  At  ooe  of  these  orchard  grouods,  we  eocanqped' 
about  noon  to  make  an  effort  for  Mr.  Preuss.  Ooe  man  took  his  way  aloog 
a  spur  leading  in  to  the  river,  in  hope  to  cross  his  trail ;  and  another  took 
our  own  back.  B<.4h  were  volunteers ;  and  to  the  successful  man  was  prom- 
ised a  pair  of  jristols — not  as  a  reward,  but  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  a  ser- 
vice which  would  free  us  all  from  much  anxiety. 

We  had  amou^  our  few  animals  a  horse  which  was  so  much  reduced, 
that,  with  travelling,  even  the  good  grass  could  not  save  him ;  and,  having 
nothing  to  eat,  he  was  killed  this  afternoon.  He  was  a  good  animal,  and 
had  made  the  journey  round  from  Port  Hall. 

Dodecatheon  dentaium  continued  the  characteristic  plant  in  flower;  and 
the  naked  looking  shrub  already  mentioned  continued  characteristic,  begin- 
ning to  p6t  forth  a  small  white  blossom.  At  evening  the  men  returned,  hav- 
ing seen  or  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Preuss ;  and  i  determined  to  make  a 
hwl  push  down  the  river  the  next  morning,  and  get  ahead  of  him. 

March  4 — We  continued  rapidly  along  on  a  broad  plainly-beaten  trail, 
the  mere  travelling  and  breathing  the  delightful  air  being  a  positive  enjoy- 
ment. Our  road  led  along  a  ridge  inclining  to  the  river,  and  the  air  and 
the  open  grounds  were  fragrant  with  flowering  shrubs ;  aind  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  we  issued  on  an  open  spur,  by  which  we  descended  directly 
to  the  stream.  Here  the  river  issues  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  which 
hitherto  had  hemmed  it  closely  in ;  these  now  become  softer,  and  chan£e 
sensibly  their  character ;  and  at  this  point  commences  the  most  beautiful 
valley  in  which  we  bad  ever  travelled.  We  hurried  to  the  river,  on  which 
we  noticed  a  small  sand  beach,  to  which  Mr.  Preuss  would  naturally  have 
^one.  We  found  no  trace  of  him,  but,  instead,  were  recent  tracks  of  bare- 
looted  Indians,  and  little  piles  of  muscle  shells,  and  old  fires  where  they  had 
roasted  the  fish.  We  travelled  on  over  the  river  grounds,  which  were  un- 
dulating, and  covered  with  grass  to  the  river  brink.  We  hatted  to  noon  a 
few  miles  beyond,  always  under  the  shade  of  the  evergreen  oaks,  which 
formed  open  groves  on  the  bottoms. 

Ck>ntinuiDg  our  road  in  the  afternoon,  we  ascended  to  the  uplands,  where 
the  river  passes  round  a  point  of  great  beauty,  and  goes  through  very  re- 
markable dalles,  in  character  resembling  those  of  the  Columbia  river,  and 
which  you  will  find  mentioned  on  the  map  annexed.  Beyond,  we  again 
descended  to  the  bottoms,  where  we  found  an  Indian  village  consisting  of 
two  or  three  huts ;  we  had  come  upon  them  suddenly,  and  the  people  had  evi- 
dently just  run  ofi*.  The  huts  were  low  and  slight,  made  like  beehives  in 
a  picture,  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  near  each  was  a  crate  formed  of  inter- 
laced branches  and  grass,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  very  large  hc^head. 
Each  of  these  contained  from  six  to  nine  bushels.  These  were  filled  with 
the  long  acorns  already  mentioned,  and  in  the  huts  were  several  neatly 
made  baskets  containing  quantities  of  the  acorns  roasted.  They  were  sweet 
and  agreeably  flavored,  and  we  supplied  ourselves  with  about  half  a  bushel, 
leaving  one  of  our  shirts,  a  handkerchief,  and  some  smaller  articles  in  ex- 
change. The  river  again  entered  for  a  space  among  hills,  and  we  followed 
a  trail  leading  across  a  bend  through  a  handsome  hollow  behind.  Here, 
while  engaged  in  trying  to  circumvent  a  deer,  we  discovered  some  Indians 
on  a  hill  several  hundred  yards  ahead,  and  gave  them  a  shout,  to  which 
they  responded  by  loud  and  rapid  talking  and  vehement  gesticulation,  but 
inade  no  stop,  hurrying  up  the  mountain  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry 
^hem.    We  passed  on,  and  again  encamped  in  a  grassy  grove. 
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The  absence  of  Mr.  Preiiss  gave  me  great  concern ;  and,  for  a  large  re- 
ward, Derosier  volunteered  to  go  back  on  the  trail.  I  directed  him  to 
search  along  the  river,  travelling  upward  for  the  space  of  a  day  and  a  half, 
at  which  time  I  expected  he  would  meet  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  whom  I  requested 
to  aid  in  the  search ;  at  all  events,  he  was  to  go  no  farther,  but  return  to 
this  camp,  where  a  cache  of  provisions  was  made  for  him. 

Continuing  the  next  day  down  the  river,  we  discovered  three  squaws  in 
a  little  bottom,  and  surrounded  them  before  they  could  make  their  escape. 
They  had  large  conical  baskets,  which  they  were  engaged  in  filling  with  a 
small  leafy  plant  {erodium  cicuiarium)  just  now  beginning  to  bloom,  and 
covering  the  ground  like  a  sward  of  grass.  These  did  not  make  any 
lamentations,  but  appeared  very  much  impressed  with  our  appearance, 
speaking  to  us  only  in  a  whisper,  and  offering  us  smaller  baskets  of  the 
plant,  which  they  signified  to  us  was  good  to  eat,  making  signs  also  that  it 
was  to  be  cooked  by  the  fire.  We  drew  out  a  little  cold  horse  meat,  and 
the  squaws  made  signs  to  us  that  the  men  had  gone  out  after  deer,  and  that 
we  could  have  some  by  waiting  till  they  came  in.  We  observed  that  the 
horses  ate  with  great  avidity  the  herb  which  they  had  been  gathering ;  and 
here  also,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  Indians  eat  the  common  grass — one  of 
the  squaws  pulling  several  tufts,  and  eating  it  with  apparent  relish.  See- 
ing  our  surprise,  she  pointed  to  the  horses ;  but  we  could  not  well  under* 
stand  what  she  meant,  except,  perhaps,  that  what  was  good  for  the  one,  was 
good  for  the  other. 

We  encamped  in  the  evening  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  at  a  place  where 
the  associated  beauties  of  scenery  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  us  that 
we  have  given  it  the  name  of  the  Beautiful  Camp.  The  undulating  river 
shore  was  shaded  with  the  live  oaks,  which  formed  a  continuous  grove 
over  the  country,  and  the  same  grassy  sward  extended  to  the  edge  of  the 
water ;  and  we  made  our  fires  near  some  large  granite  masses  which  were 
lying  among  the  trees.  We  had  seen  several  of  the  acorn  caches  during  the 
day ;  and  here  there  were  two  which  were  very  large,  containing  each, 
probably,  ten  bushels.  Towards  evening  we  heard  a  weak  shout  among 
the  hills  behind,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Preuss  descending  towards 
the  camp.  Like  ourselves,  he  had  travelled  to  day  26  miles,  but  had  seen 
nothing  of  Derosier.  Knowing,  on  the  day  he  was  lost,  that  I  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  river  as  much  as  possible,  he  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  trail  very  closely,  but  walked  on,  right  and  left,  cer- 
tain to  find  it  somewhere  along  the  river,  searching  places  to  obtain  good 
views  of  the  country.  Towards  sunset  he  climbed  ^down  towards  the  river 
to  look  for  the  camp ;  but,  finding  no  trail,  concluded  that  we  were  behind, 
and  walked  back  until  night  came  on,  when,  being  very  much  fatigued,  he 
collected  drift  wood  and  made  a  large  fire  among  the  rocks.  The  next  day 
it  became  more  serious,  and  he  encamped  again  alone,  thinking  that  we 
must  have  taken  some  other  course.  To  go  back,  would  have  been  mad- 
ness in  his  weak  and  starved  condition,  and  onward  towards  the  valley 
was  his  only  hope,  always  in  expectation  of  reaching  it  soon.  His  prin- 
cipal means  of  subsistence  were  a  few  roots,  which  the  hunters  call  sweet 
onions,  having  very  little  taste,  but  a  good  deal  of  nutriment,  growing  gen- 
erally in  rocky  ground,  and  requiring  a  good  deal  of  labor  to  get,  as  he  had 
only  a  pocket  knife.  Searching  for  these,  he  found  a  nest  of  big  ants, 
which  he  let  run  on  his  hand,  and  stripped  them  off  in  his  mouth  ;  these 
had  an  agreeable  acid  taste.    One  of  bis^  greatest  privations  was  the  want 
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of  tobacco ;  and  a  pleasant  smoke  at  evening  would  have  been  a  relief 
which  only  a  voyageur  could  appreciate.  He  tried  the  dried  leaves  of  the 
live  oak,  knowing  that  those  of  other  oaks  were  sometimes  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute ;  but  these  were  too  thick,  and  would  not  do.  On  the  4th  he  made 
seven  or  eight  miles,  walking  slowly  along  the  river,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  to  climb  the  hills.  In  little  pools  he  caught  some  of  the  smallest 
kind  of  frogs,  which  he  swallowed,  not  so  much  in  the  gratification  of  hun- 
ger, as  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  strength.  Scattered  along  the  river 
were  old  fire-places,  where  the  Indians  had  roasted  muscles  and  acorns; 
but  though  he  searched  diligently,  he  did  not  there  succeed  in  finding 
either.  He  had  collected  fire- wood  for  the  night,  when  he  heard  at  some 
distance  from  the  river  the  barking  of  what  he  thought  were  two  dogs,  and 
walked  in  that  direction  as  quickly  as  he  was  able,  hoping  to  find  there 
some  Indian  hut,  but  met  only  two  wolves ;  and,  in  his  disappointment^  the 
gloom  of  the  forest  was  doubled. 

Travelling  the  next  day  feebly  down  the  river,  he  found  five  or  six  In- 
dians at  the  huts  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  some  were  painting  them- 
selves black,  and  others  roasting  acorns.  Being  only  one  man,  they  did 
not  run  ofi*,  but  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  a  welcome  supply  of 
roasted  acorns.  He  eave  them  his  pocket-knife  in  return,  and  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  one  of  the  Indians,  who  did  not  appear  to  comprehend  the 
motion,  but  jumped  back,  as  if  he  thought  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  him. 
They  seemed  afraid  of  him,  not  certain  as  to  what  he  was. 

Travelling  on,  he  came  to  the  place  where  we  had  found  the  squaws. 
Here  he  found  our  fire  still  burning,  and  the  tracks  of  the  horses.  The 
sight  gave  him  sudden  hope  and  courage ;  and,  following  us  &st  as  he 
could,  joined  us  at  evening. 

March  6. — We  continued  on  our  road,  through  the  same  surpassingly 
beautiful  country,  entirely  unequalled  for  the  pasturage  of  stock  by  any- 
thing we  had  ever  seen.  Our  horses  had  now  become  so  strong  that  they 
were  able  to  carry  us,  and  we  travelled  rapidly — over  four  miles  an  hour  ; 
four  of  us  riding  every  alternate  hour.  Every  few  hundred  yards  we  came 
upon  a  little  band  of  deer ;  but  we  were  too  eager  to  reach  the  settlement, 
which  we  momentarily  expected  to  discover,  to  halt  for  any  other  than  a  pass- 
ing shot.  In  a  few  hours  we  reached  a  large  fork,  the  northern  branch  of 
the  river,  and  equal  in  size  to  that  which  we  had  descended.  Together 
they  formed  a  beautiful  stream  60  to  100  yards  wide ;  which  at  first,  igno* 
rant  of  the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  that  river  ran,  we  tooK  to 
be  the  Sacramento. 

We  continued  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  travelling  for  a  while  over 
a  wooded  upland,  where  we  had  the  delight  to  discover  tracks  of  cattle.  To 
the  southwest  was  visible  a  black  column  of  smoke,  which  we  had  fre- 
quently noticed  in  descending,  arising  from  the  fires  we  had  seen  from  the 
top  of  the  Sierra.  From  the  upland  we  descended  into  broad  groves  on 
the  river,  consisting  of  the  evergreen,  and  a  new  species  of  white-oak  with 
a  large  tufted  top,  and  three  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  Among  these  was  no 
brushwood  ;  and  the  grassy  surface  gave  to  it  the  appearance  of  parks  in 
an  old  settled  country.  Following  the  tracks  of  the  horses  and  cattle  in 
search  of  people,  we  discovered  a  small  village  of  Indians.  Some  of  these 
had  on  shirts  of  civilized  manufacture,  but  were  otherwise  naked,  and  we 
could  understand  nothing  from  them ;  they  appeared  entirely  astonished  at 
seeing  us. 
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We  made  an  acorn  meal  at  noon,  and  hurried  on  ;  the  valley  being  gay 
with  flowers,  and  some  of  the  banks  being  absoUitely  golden  with  the  Cah- 
fornian  poppy,  [eschscholtzia  ctocea,)  Here  the  grass  was  smooth  and 
green,  and  the  groves  very  open  ;  the  large  oaks  throwing  a  broad  shade 
among  sunny  spots.  Shortly  afterwards  we  gave  a  shout  at  the  appearance 
on  a  little  bluff  of  a  neatlybuilt  adobe  house  with  glass  windows.  We 
rode  up,  but,  to  our  disappointment,  found  only  Indians.  There  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  cultivation,  and  we  could  see  no  cattle,  and  we  supposed  the 
place  had  been  abandoned.  We  now  pressed  on  more  eagerly  than  ever ; 
the  river  swept  round  in  a  large  bend  to  the  right ;  the  hills  lowered  down 
entirely ;  and,  gradually  entering  a  broad  valley,  we  came  unexpectedly  into 
a  large  Indian  village,  where  the  people  looked  clean,  and  wore  cotton  shirts 
and  various  other  articles  of  dress.  They  immediately  crowded  around  us, 
and  we  had  the  inexpressible  delight  to  find  one  who  spoke  a  little  indif- 
ferent Spanish,  but  who  at  first  confounded  us  by  saying  there  were  no 
whites  in  the  country;  but  just  then  a  well-dressed  Indian  came  up,  and 
made  his  salutations  in  very  well  spoken  Spanish.  In  answer  to  our  in- 
quiries, he  informed  us  that  we  were  upon  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos^  (the 
river  of  the  Americans,)  and  that  it  joined  the  Sacramento  river  about  10 
miles  below.  Never  did  a  name  sound  more  sweetly !  We  felt  ourselves 
among  our  countrymen ;  for  the  name  of  American^  in  these  distant  parts, 
is  applied  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  To  our  eager  inquiries  he 
answered,  "I  am  a  vaqucro  (cow-herd)  in  the  service  of  Capt.  Sutter,  and 
the  people  of  this  rancheria  work  for  him."  Our  evident  satisfaction  made 
him  communicative  ;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  Capt.  Sutter  was  a  very 
rich  man,  and  always  glad  to  see  his  country  people.  We  asked  for  his 
house.  He  answered  that  it  was  just  over  the  hill  before  us  ;  and  offered, 
if  we  would  wait  a  moment,  to  take  his  horse  and  conduct  us  to  it.  We 
readily  accepted  his  civil  offer.  In  a  short  distance  we  came  in  sight  of  the 
fort ;  and,  passing  on  the  way  the  house  of  a  settler  on  the  opposite  side,  (a 
Mr.  Sinclair,)  we  forded  the  river ;  and  in  a  few  miles  were  met  a  short 
distance  from  the  fort  by  Capt.  Suiter  himself.  He  gave  us  a  most  frank 
and  cordial  reception — conducted  us  immediately  to  his  residence — and 
under  his  hospitable  roof  we  had  a  night  of  rest,  enjoyment,  and  refresh- 
ment, which  none  but  ourselves  could  appreciate.  But  the  party  left  in 
the  mountains  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  were  to  be  attended  to ;  and  the  next 
morning,  supplied  with  fresh  horses  and  provisions,  I  hurried  off  to  meet 
them.  On  the  second  day  we  met,  a  few  miles  below  the  forks  of  the  Rio 
de  los  Americanos ;  and  a  more  forlorn  and  pitiable  sight  than  they  present- 
ed  cannot  well  be  imagined.  They  were  all  on  foot — each  man,  weak  and 
emaciated — leading  a  horse  or  mule  as  weak  and  emaciated  as  themselves. 
They  had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  descending  the  mountains,  made 
slippery  by  rains  and  melting  snows,  and  many  horses  fell  over  precipices, 
and  were  killed ;  and  with  some  were  lost  \\ie  packs  they  carried.  Among 
these,  was  a  mule  with  the  plants  which  we  had  collected  since  leaving 
Fort  Hall,  along  a  line  of  2,000  miles  travel.  Out  of  67  horses  and  mules 
with  which  we  commenced  crossing  the  Sierra,  only  33  reached  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  and  they  only  in  a  condition  to  be  led  along.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick and  his  party,  travelling  more  slowly,  had  been  able  to  make  some 
little  exertion  at  hunting,  and  had  killed  a  few  deer.  The  scanty  supply 
was  a  great  relief  to  them ;  for  several  had  been  made  sick  by  the  strange 
and  unwholesome  food  which  the  preservation  of  life  compelled  them  to 
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use.  We  stopped  and  encamped  as  soon  as  we  met ;  and  a  repast  of  good 
bee^  excellent  bread,  and  delicious  salmon,  which  I  had  brought  along, 
were  their  first  relief  from  the  sufferings  of  the  Sierra,  and  their  first  intro- 
duction to  the  luxuries  of  the  Sacramento.  It  required  all  our  philosophy 
and  forbearance  to  prerent  plenty  from  becoming  as  hurtful  to  us  now,  as 
scarcity  had  been  before. 

The  next  day,  March  8th,  we  encamped  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  Sacramento  and  Americanos ;  and  thus  found  the  whole  party  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  the  Sacramento.  It  was  a  convenient  place  for  the  camp ; 
and,  among  other  things,  was  within  reach  of  the  wood  necessary  to  make 
the  pack-^dles,  which  we  should  need  on  our  long  journey  home,  from 
which  we  were  farther  distant  now  than  we  were  four  months  before,  when, 
from  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  we  so  cheerfully  took  up  the  homeward 
line  of  march. 

Captain  Sutter  emigrated  to  this  country  from  the  western  part  of  Mis- 
souri in  183S-'39,  and  formed  the  first  settlement  in  the  valley  on  a  large 
grant  of  land  which  he  obtained  from  the  Mexican  government.  He  had, 
at  first,  some  trouble  with  the  Indians ;  but,  by  the  occasional  exercise  of 
well  timed  authority,  he  has  succeeded  in  converting  them  into  a  peaceable 
and  industrious  people.  The  ditches  around  his  extensive  wheat-fields ; 
the  making  of  the  sun  dried  bricks,  of  which  his  fort  is  constructed ;  the 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  other  agricultural  operations,  are  entirely  the 
worK  of  these  Indians,  for  which  they  receive  a  very  moderate  compensa- 
tion— principally  in  shirts,  blankets,  and  other  articles  of  clothing.  In  the 
satne  manner,  on  application  to  the  chief  of  a  village,  he  readily  obtains  as 
many  boys  and  girls  as  he  has  any  use  for.  There  were  at  this  time  a 
number  of  girls  at  the  fort,  in  training  for  a  future  woollen  factory ;  but 
they  were  now  all  busily  engaged  in  constantly  watering  the  gardens,  which 
the  unfavorable  dryness  of  the  season  rendered  necessary.  The  occasional 
dryness  of  some  seasons,  I  understood  to  be  the  only  complaint  of  the  set- 
tlers in  this  fertile  vallev,  as  it  sometimes  renders  the  crops  uncertain. 
Mr.  Sutter  was  about  making  arrang^ements  to  irrigate  his  lands  by  means 
of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos.  He  had  this  year  sown,  and  altogether  by 
Indian  labor,  three  hundred  fanegas  of  wheat. 

A  few  years  since,  the  neighboring  Russian  establishment  of  Ross,  being 
about  to  withdraw  from  the  country,  sold  to  him  a  large  number  of  stock, 
with  agricultural  and  other  stores,  with  a  number  of  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
other  munitions  of  war;  for  these,  a  regular  yearly  payment  is  made  in  grain. 

The  fort  is  a  quadrangular  adobe  structure,  mounting  12  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, (two  of  them  brass,)  and  capable  of  admitting  a  garrison  of  a  thousand 
men  ;  this,  at  present,  consists  of  40  Indians,  in  uniform — one  of  whom 
was  always  found  on  duty  at  the  gate.  As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  pieces  are  not  in  very  good  order.  The  whites  in  the  employment  of 
Capt.  Sutler,  American,  French,  and  German,  amount,  perhaps,  to  30  men. 
The  inner  wall  is  formed  into  buildings  comprising  the  common  quarters, 
with  blacksmith  and  other  work-shops  ;  the  dwelling-house,  with  a  large 
distillery-house,  and  other  buildings,  occupying  more  the  centre  of  the 
area. 

It  is  built  upon  a  pond-like  stream,  at  times  a  runniRg  creek  communica- 
ting with  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  which  enters  the  Sacramento  about  two 
miles  below.  The  latter  is  here  a  noble  river,  about  three  hundred  yards 
broad,  deep  and  tranquil,  with  several  fathomsof  water  in  the  channel,  and  its 
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«banks  eontinnously  timbered.  There  were  two  vessels  belonging  to  Cap* 
ieAfk  Sutter  at  anchor  near  the  landing, — one  a  large  two-masted  lignter,  and 
the  other  a  schooner,  which  was  shortly  to  proceed  on  a  royage  to  Fort 
Yanconver  for  a  cargo  of  goo#. 

Since  his  arrival,  several  other  persons,  principally  Americans,  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  valley.  Mr.  Sinclair,  from  whom  I  experienced 
much  kindness  during  my  stay,  is  settled  a  few  miles  distant,  on  the  Rio 
de  los  Americanos.  Mr.  Coudrois,  a  gentleman  from  Germany,  has  estab- 
lished himself  on  Feather  river,  and  is  associated  with  Captain  Sutter  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Among  other  improvements,  they  are  about  to  in- 
troduce the  cultivation  of  rape  seed,  {btassica  rapus^)  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil.  The  lowest 
average  produce  of  wheat,  as  far  as  we  can  at  present  know,  is  35  fanegas 
for  one  sown ;  but,  as  an  instance  of  its  fertility,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Seiior  Yalejo  obtained,  on  a  piece  of  ground  where  sheep  had  been  pas- 
tured, 800  fanegas  for  eight  sown.  The  produce  being  different  in  various 
places,  a  very  correct  idea  cannot  be  formed. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  the  active  little  population  by  our  arrival,  as 
we  were  in  want  of  everything.  Mules,  horses,  and  cattle  were  to  be  coU 
lected  ;  the  horse-mill  was  at  work  day  and  night,  to  make  sufficient  flour; 
the  blacksmiths'  shop  was  put  in  requisition  for  horse  shoes  and  bridle- 
bitts ;  and  pack-saddles,  ropes,  and  bridles,  and  all  the  other  little  equip- 
ments of  the  camp  were  again  to  be  provided. 

The  delay  thus  occasioned  was  one  of  repose  and  enjoyment,  which  our 
isituation  required,  and,  anxious  as  we  were  to  resume  our  homeward  jour- 
ney, was  regretted  by  no  one.  In  the  mean  time,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Chiles,  who  was  residing  at  a  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
Sacramento,  while  engaged  in  the  selection  of  a  place  for  a  settlement,  (or 
which  he  had  received  the  necessary  grant  of  land  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  parted  near  the  frontier  of  the  States, 
and  that  he  had  subsequently  descended  the  valley  of  Lewis's  fork,  with  a 
party  of  10  or  12  men,  with  the  intention  of  crossing  the  intermediate  moun* 
tains  to  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  execution  of  this 
design,  and  aided  by  subsequent  information,  he  left  the  Columbia  at  the 
mouth  of  Malheur  river;  and,  making  his  way  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Sacramento,  with  a  part  of  his  company,  travelled  down  that  river  to  the 
settlements  of  Nueva  Helvetia,  The  other  party,  to  whom  he  had  com- 
mitted his  wagons,  and  mill-irons,  and  saws,  took  a  course  further  to  the 
south,  and  the  wagons  and  their  contents  were  lost. 

On  the  22d  we  made  a  preparatory  move,  and  encamped  near  the  settle- 
ment of  Mr.  Sinclair,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos,  i  had 
discharged  five  of  the  party :  Neal,  the  blacksmith,  (an  excellent  workman, 
and  an  unmarried  man,  who  had  done  his  duty  faithfully,  and  had  been  of 
very  great  service  to  me,)  desired  to  remain,  as  strong  inducements  were 
offered  here  to  mechanics.  Although  at  considerable  inconvenience  to  my- 
self, his  good  conduct  induced  me  to  comply  with  his  request ;  and  I  ob- 
tained for  him,  from  Captain  Suiter,  a  present  compensation  of  two  dollars 
and  a  half  per  diem,  with  a  promise  that  it  should  be  increased  to  five,  if 
he  proved  as  good  a  workman  as  had  been  represented.  He  was  more  par- 
ticularly an  agricultural  blacksmith.  The  other  men  were  discharged  with 
their  own  consent. 
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n  While  we  remained  at  this  place,  Derosier,  one  of  our  best  meo^  whose- 
steady  good  conduct  had  won  my  regard,  wandered  off  from  the  camp,  and 
Bever  returned  to  it  again;  nor  has  he  since  been  heard  of. 

March  24. — We  resumed  our  journey  with^^n  ample  stock  of  provisions^ 
and  a  large  cavalcade  of  animals,  consisting  of  130  horses  and  mules,  and 
about  thirty  head  of  cattle,  five  of  which  were  milch  cows.  Mr.  Sutter 
Airnished  us  also  with  an  Indian  boy,  who  had  been  trained  as  a  vaquero^ 
and  who  would  be  serviceable  in  managing  our  cavalcade,  great  part  of 
which  were  nearly  as  wild  as  buffalo;  and  who  was,  besides,  very  anxious 
to  go  along  with  us.  Our  direct  course  home  was  east ;  but  the  Sierra 
would  force  us  south,  above  five  hundred  miles  of  travelling,  to  a  pass  at 
the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin  river.  This  pass,  reported  to  be  good,  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  and 
whose  name  it  might,  therefore,  appropriately  bear.  To  reach  it,  our  course 
lay  along  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin — the  river  on  our  right,  and  the  lofty^ 
wall  of  the  impassable  Sierra  on  the  left.  From  that  pass  we  were  to  move 
southeastwardly,  having  the  Sierra  then  on  the  right,  and  reach  the  ^^Spanisk 
traily^^  deviously  traced  from  one  watering  place  to  another,  which  constitu* 
ted  the  route  of  the  caravans  from  Puebla  de  los  Angeles^  near  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  to  Santa  Fe  of  New  Mexico,  From  the  pass  to  this  trail  was  150 
miles.  Following  that  trail  through  a  desert,  relieved  by  some  fertile  plains 
indicated  by  the  recurrence  of  the  term  vegasj  until  it  turned  to  the  right 
to  cross  the  Colorado,  our  course  would  be  northeast  until  we  regained  the 
latitude  we  had  lost  in  arriving  at  the  Butah  lake,  and  thence  to  the  Rocky^ 
mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas.  This  course  of  travelling,  forced 
upon  us  by  the  structure  of  the  country,  would  occupy  a  computed  distance 
of  two  thousand  miles  before  we  reached  the  head  of  the  Arkansas ;  not  a 
settlement  to  be  seen  upon  it ;  and  the  names  of  places  along  it,  all  being 
Spanish  or  Indian,  indicated  that  it  had  been  but  little  trod  by  American 
feet.  Though  long,  and  not  free  from  hardships,  this  route  presented  some 
points  of  attraction,  in  tracing  the  Sierra  Nevada — turning  the  Great  Basin,, 
perhaps  crossing  its  rim  on  the  south — completely  solving  the  problem  of 
any  river,  except  the  Colorado,  from  the  Rocky  mountains  on  that  part  of 
our  continent — and  seeing  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Great  Salt  lake,  of 
which  the  northern  part  had  been  examined  the  year  before. 

Taking  leave  of  Mr.  Sutter,  who,  with  several  gentlemen,  accompanied  us- 
a  few  miles  on  our  way,  we  travelled  about  eighteen  miles,  and  encamped  oa 
the  Rio  de  los  CosumneSj  a  stream  receiving  its  name  from  the  Indians  who 
live  in  its  valley.  Our  road  was  through  a  level  country,  admirably  suited  ta 
cultivation,  and  covered  with  groves  of  oak  trees,  principally  the  evergreen 
oak,  and  a  large  oak  already  mentioned,  in  form  like  those  of  the  white  oak. 
The  weather,  which  here,  at  this  season,  can  easily  be  changed  from  the 
summer  heat  of  the  valley  to  the  frosty  mornings  and  bright  days  nearer 
the  mountains,  continued  delightful  for  travellers,  but  un&vorable  to  the 
agriculturists,  whose  crops  of  wheat  began  to  wear  a  yellow  tinge  from 
want  of  rain. 

March  25. — We  travelled  for  28  miles  over  the  same  delightful  country 
as  yesterday,  and  halted  in  a  beautiful  bottom  at  the  ford  of  the  Rio  de  los 
MukelenmeSi  receiving  its  name  from  another  Indian  tribe  living  on  the 
river.  The  bottoms  on  the  stream  are  broad,  rich,  and  extremely  fertile; 
and  the  uplands  are  shaded  with  oak  groves.  A  showy  lupinus  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty,  growing  four  to  five  feet  in  ^height,  and  covered  with 
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spikes  in  bloom,  adorned  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  filled  the  air  with  a 
light  and  grateful  perfume. 

On  the  26th  we  halted  at  the  Arroyo  de  las  Calaveras^  (Skull  creek,)  a 
tributary  to  the  San  Joaquin — the  previous  two  streams  entering  the  bay 
between  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers.  This  place  is  beautiful , 
with  open  groves  of  oak,  and  a  grassy  sward  beneath,  with  many  plants  in 
bloom  ;  some  varieties  of  which  seem  to  love  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and 
grow  there  in  close  small  fields.  Near  the  river,  and  replacing  the  grass, 
are  great  quantities  of  ammole,  (soap  plant,)  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
in  California  for  making,  among  other  things,  mats  for  saddlecloths.  A 
vine  with  a  small  white  flower,  (me/o/Arfa?)  called  here  la  verba  buenoy 
and  which,  from  its  abundance,  gives  name  to  an  island  and  town  in  the 
bay,  was  today  very  frequent  on  our  road — sometimes  running  on  the 
ground,  or  climbing  the  trees. 

March  27.— To  day  we  travelled  steadily  and  rapidly  up  the  valley ;  for, 
with  our  wild  animals,  any  other  gait  was  impossible,  and  making  about 
five  miles  an  hour.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  our  ride  had  been 
over  a  very  level  prairie,  or^rather  a  succession  of  long  stretches  of  prairie, 
separated  by  lines  and  groves  of  oak  timber,  growing  along  dry  gullies, 
which  are  filled  with  water  in  seasons  of  rain  ;  and,  perhaps,  also  by  the 
melting  snows.  Over  much  of  this  extent,  the  vegetation  was  sparse ;  the 
surface  showing  plainly  the  action  of  water,  which,  in  the  season  of  flood, 
the  Joaquin  spreads  over  the  valley.  About  1  o'clock  we  came  again 
amon^  innumerable  flowers ;  and  a  few  miles  further,  fields  of  the  beautiful 
blue-flowering  lupine,  which  seems  to  love  the  neighborhood  of  water,  indi- 
cated that  we  were  approaching  a  stream.  We  here  found  this  beautiful 
shrub  in  thickets,  some  of  them  being  12  feet  in  height  Occasionally  three 
or  four  plants  were  clustered  together,  forming  a  grand  bouquet,  about  90 
feet  in  circumference,  and  10  feet  high ;  the  whole  summit  covered  with 
spikes  of  flowers,  the  perfume  of  which  is  very  sweet  and  grateful.  A  lover 
of  natural  beauty  can  imagine  with  what  pleasure  we  rode  among  these 
flowering  groves,  which  filled  the  air  with  a  light  and  delicate  fragrance. 
We  continued  our  road  for  about  half  a  mile,  interspersed  through  an  open 
grove  of  live  oaks,  which,  in  form,  were  the  most  symmetrical  and  beautiful 
we  had  yet  seen  in  this  country.  The  ends  of  their  branches  rested  on  the 
ground,  forming  somewhat  more  than  a  half  sphere  of  very  full  and  regular 
figure,  with  leaves  apparently  smaller  than  usual. 

The  Californian  poppy,  of  a  rich  orange  color,  was  numerous  to-day. 
Elk  and  several  bands  of  antelope  made  their  appearance. 

Our  road  was  now  one  continued  enjoyment ;  and  it  was  pleasant,  ridins^ 
among  this  assemblage  of  green  pastures  with  varied  flowers  and  scattered 
groves,  and  out  of  the  warm  green  spring,  to  look  at  the  rocky  and  snowy 
peaks  where  lately  we  had  suffered  so  much.  Emerging  from  the  timber^ 
we  came  suddenly  upon  the  Stanislaus  river,  where  we  hoped  to  find  a 
ford,  but  the  stream  was  flowing  by,  dark  and  deep,  swollen  by  the  moun- 
tain snows ;  its  general  breadth  was  about  50  yards. 

We  travelled  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  and  encamped  without  being 
able  to  find  a  ford.  Here  we  made  a  large  coral,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
catch  a  sufllcient  number  of  our  wild  animals,  to  relieve  those  previously 
packed. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  oaks,  along  the  river,  I  noticed  erodium  dcuta* 
rium  in  bloom^  eight  or  ten  inches  high.    This  is  the  plant  which  we  had 
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seen  the  sqnaws  gatberiag  on  the  Rio  de  los  Americanos.  By  fbe  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valley,  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  fattoiing  cattle,  which  appear 
to  be  very  fond  of  it  Here,  where  the  soil  begins  to  be  sandy,  it  supplies 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  want  of  grass. 

Desirons,  as  far  as  possible,  without  delay,  to  inclnde  in  oar  examination 
the  San  Joaquin  river,  I  returned  this  morning  down  the  Stanislaus  for  17 
miles,  and  again  encamped  without  having  ^iid  a  fording  place.  After 
following  it  for  8  miles  further  the  next  morning,  and  finding  ourselves  in 
ttie  vicinity  of  the  San  Joaquin,  encamped  in  a  handsome  oak  grove,  and, 
several  cattle  being  killed,  we  fenied  over  our  baggage  in  their  skins.  Here 
onr  Indian  boy,  who  probably  had  not  much  idea  of  where  he  was  going, 
and  b^n  to  be  alarmed  at  the  many  streams  which  we  were  rapidly  put- 
ting between  him  and  the  village,  deserted. 

Thirteen  head  of  caUle  took  a  sudden  fright,  while  we  were  driving  them 
across  the  river,  and  galloped  off.  I  remained  a  day  in  the  endeavor  to 
recover  them ;  but,  finding  they  had  taken  the  trail  back  to  the  fort,  let  them 
go  without  further  effort  Here  we  had  several  days  of  warm  and  pleasant 
rain,  which  doubtless  saved  the  crops  below. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  we  made  10  miles  across  a  prairie  without  timber, 
when  we  were  stopped  again  by  another  large  river,  which  is  called  the 
Rio  de  la  Merced^  (river  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy.)  Here  the  country  had 
lost  its  character  of  extreme  fertility,  the  soil  having  become  more  sandy 
and  light ;  but,  for  several  days  past,  its  beauty  had  been  increased  by  the 
additional  animation  of  animal  life ;  and  now,  it  is  crowded  with  bands  of 
elk  and  wild  horses ;  and  along  the  rivers  are  frequent  fresh  tracks  of  grizz- 
ly bear,  which  are  unusually  numerous  in  this  country. 

Our  route  had  b^n  along  the  timber  of  the  San  Joaquin,  generally  about 
8  miles  distant,  over  a  high  prairie. 

In  one  of  the  bands  of  elk  seen  to  day,  there  were  about  200 ;  but  the 
larger  bands,  both  of  these  and  wild  horses,  are  generally  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  which,  for  that  reason,  I  avoided  crossing.  I  had  been 
informed  below,  that  the  droves  of  wild  horses  were  almost  invariably  found 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river ;  and  the  danger  of  losing  our  animals 
among  them,  together  with  the  wish  of  adding  to  our  reconnoissance  the 
numerous  streams  which  run  down  from  the  Sierra,  decided  me  to  travel 
up  the  eastern  bank. 

A'pril  2. — The  day  was  occupied  in  building  a  boat,  and  ferrying  our 
baggage  across  the  river ;  and  we  encamped  oa  the  bank.  A  large  fishing 
eagle,  with  white  head  and  tail,  was  slowly  sailing  along,  looking  after  sal- 
mon ;  and  there  were  some  pretty  birds  in  the  timber,  with  partridges, 
ducks,  and  geese  innumerable,  in  the  neighborhood.  We  were  struck  wiih 
the  tameness  of  the  latter  bird  at  Helvetia,  scattered  about  in  flocks  near 
the  wheat-fields,  and  eating  grass  on  the  prairie  ;  a  horseman  would  ride  by 
within  30  yards,  without  disturbing  them. 

A'pril  3. — To  day  we  touched  several  times  the  San  Joaquin  river — here 
a  fine-looking,  tranquil  stream,  with  a  slight  current,  and  apparently  deep. 
It  resembled  the  Missouri  in  color,  with  occasional  points  of  white  sand ; 
and  its  banks,  where  steep,  were  a  kind  of  sandy  clay ;  its  average  width 
appeared  to  be  about  eighty  yards.  In  the  bottoms  are  frequent  ponds, 
where  our  approach  disturbed  multitudes  of  wild  fowl,  principally  geese. 
Skirting  along  the  timber,  we  frequently  started  elk ;  and  large  bands  were 
seen  during  the  day,  with  antelope  and  wild  horses.    The  low  country  and 
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tbe  titoiber  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  the  main  line  of  the  river ;  and  this 
evening  we  encamped  on  a  tributary  stream,  about  five  miles  from  its 
mouth.  On  the  prairie  bordering  the  San  Joaquin  bottoms,  there  occurred 
dilrih^  the  day  but  little  grass,  and  in  its  place  was  a  sparse  and  dwarf 
growth  of  plants ;  the  i>$oil  being  sandy,  with  small  bare  places  and  hillocks, 
reminded  me  much  of  the  Platte  bottoms  ;  but,  on  approaching  the  timber, 
we  found  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and  at  our  camp  was  an  abundance 
of  grass  and  pea-vines. 

The  foliage  of  the  oak  is  getting  darker ;  and  everything,  except  that  the 
weather  is  a  little  cool,  shows  that  spring  is  rapidly  advancing ;  and  to-day 
we  had  quite  a  summer  rain. 

Aprili, — Commenced  to  rain  at  daylight,  but  cleared  off  brightly  at  sun- 
rise. We  ferried  the  river  without  any  difficulty,  and  continued  up  the  San 
Joaquin.  Elk  were  running  in  bands  over  the  prairie,  and  in  the  skirt  of 
the  timber.  We  reached  the  river  again  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  slough, 
'which  we  were  unable  to  ford,  and  made  a  circuit  of  several  miles  around. 
Here  the  country  appears  very  fiat ;  oak  trees  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  are  replaced  by  a  large  willow,  nearly  equal  to  it  in  size.  The  river  is 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  branching  into  sloughs,  and  interspersed 
with  islands.  At  this  time  it  appears  sufficiently  deep  for  a  small  steamer, 
but  its  navigation  would  be  broken  by  shallows  at  low  water.  Bearing  in 
towards  the  river,  we  were  again  forced  off  by  another  slough  ;  and,  pass- 
ing around,  steered  towards  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  river,  and,  finding 
there  good  grass,  encamped.  The  prairies  along  the  left  bank  are  alive 
with  immense  droves  of  wild  horses ;  and  they  had  been  seen  during  the 
<)ay  at  every  opening  through  the  woods  which  afforded  us  a  view  across 
the  river.    Latitude,  by  observation,  37°  08'  00 ;  longitude  120°  45'  22". 

April  6. — During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day's  ride,  the  country  presented 
a  lacustrine  appearance  ;  the  river  was  deep,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
surrounding  country ;  its  banks  raised  like  a  levee,  and  fringed  with  willows. 
Over  the  bordering  plain  were  interspersed  spots  of  prairie  among  fields  of 
iule  (bullrushes,)  which  in  this  country  are  called  tulares  and  little  ponds. 
On  the  opposite  side,  a  line  of  timber  was  visible,  which,  according  to  in- 
formation, points  out  the  course  of  the  slough,  which,  at  times  of  high 
water,  connects  with  the  San  Joaquin  river — a  large  body  of  water  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  valley,  called  the  Tule  lakes.  The  river  and  all  its 
sloughs  are  very  full,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  lake  is  now  discharging. 
Here  elk  were  frequently  started,  and  one  was  shot  out  of  a  band  which  ran 
around  us.  On  our  left,  the  Sierra  maintains  its  snowy  height,  and  masses 
of  snow  appear  to  d&scend  very  low  towards  the  plains ;  probably  the  late 
rains  in  the  valley  were  snow  on  the  mountains.  We  travelled  37  miles, 
and  encamped  on  the  river.  Longitude  of  the  camp,  120^  28'  34,"  and  lati- 
tude 36°  49'  12". 

April  6. — After  having  travelled  15  miles  alone  the  river,  we  made  an 
early  halt  under  the  shade  of  sycamore  trees.  Here  we  found  the  San 
Joaquin  coming  down  from  the  Sierra  with  a  westerly  course,  and  check- 
ing our  way,  as  all  its  tributaries  had  previously  done.  We  had  expected 
toraft  the  river ;  but  found  a  good  ford,  and  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank, 
where  droves  of  wild  horses  were  raising  clouds  of  dust  on  the  prairie. 
Columns  of  smoke  were  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  Tule  lakes  to  the 
southward—probably  kindled  in  the  tulares  by  the  Indians,  as  signals  that 
there  were  strangers  in  the  valley. 
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'We  made,  on  the  7th,  a  hard  march  in  a  cold  chilly  rain  from  morning 
until  night— the  weather  so  thick  that  we  travelled  by  compass.  This  was 
a  traverse  Irom  the  San  Joaquin  to  the  waters  of  the  Tule  lakes,  and  our 
road  was  over  a  very  level  prairie  country.  We  saw  wolves  frequently 
during^  the  day,  prowling  about  after  the  youn^  antelope,  which  cannot  run 
very  last.  These  were  numerous  during  the  day,  and  two  were  caught  by 
ihe  people. 

•  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  discovered  timber,  which  was  found  to  be 
groves  of  oak  trees  on  a  dry  arroyo.  The  rain,  which  had  fallen  in  fre- 
quent showers,  poured  down  in  a  storm  at  sunset,  with  a  strong  wind, 
which  swept  off  the  clouds  and  left  a  clear  sky.  Riding  on  through  the 
timber,  about  dark  we  found  abundant  water  in  small  ponds,  20  to  30  yards 
in  diameter,  with  clear  deep  water  and  sandy  beds,  bordered  with  bog- 
rushes,  (juncus  effu^usy)  and  a  tall  rush  (scirpus  lacustris)  12  feet  high, 
and  surrounded  near  the  margin  with  willow  trees  in  bloom  ;  among  them 
one  which  resembled  salix  myricoides.  The  oak  of  the  groves  was  the 
same  already  mentioned,  with  small  leaves,  in  form  like  those  of  the  white 
oak,  and  forming,  with  the  evergreen  oak,  the  characteristic  trees  of  the 
valley. 

April  8. — After  a  ride  of  two  miles  through  brush  and  open  proves,  we 
reached  a  large  stream,  called  the  River  of  the  Lake,  resembling  in  size  the 
San  Joaquin,  and  being  about  100  yards  broad.  This  is  the  prmcipal  trib- 
utary to  the  Tule  lakes,  which  collect  all  the  waters  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley.  While  we  were  searchii^  for  a  ford,  some  Indians  appeared  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and,  having  discovered  that  we  were  not  Spanish  soldiers, 
snowed  us  the  way  to  a  good  ford  several  miles  above. 

The  Indians  of  the  Sierra  make  frequent  descents  upon  the  settlements 
west  of  the  Coast  Range,  which  they  keep  constantly  swept  of  horses ; 
among  them  are  many  who  are  called  Christian  Indians,  being  refugees  from 
Spanish  missions.  Several  of  these  incursions  occurred  while  we  were  at 
Helvetia.  Occasionally  parties  of  soldiers  follow  them  across  the  Coast 
Range,  but  never  enter  the  Sierra. 

On  the  opposite  side  we  found  some  forty  or  fifty  Indians,  who  had  come 
to  meet  us  from  the  village  below.  We  made  them  some  small  presents^ 
and  invited  them  to  accompany  us  to  our  encampment,  which,  after  about 
three  miles  through  fine  oak  groves,  we  made  on  the  river.  W^e  made  a 
fort,  principally  on  account  of  our  animals.  The  Indians  brought  otter 
skins,  and  several  kinds  of  fish,  and  bread  made  of  acorns,  to  trade.  Among 
them  were  several  who  had  come  to  live  among  these  Indians  when  the 
missions  were  broken  up,  and  who  spoke  Spanish  fluently.  They  informed 
us  that  they  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  mansitosy  (tame,)  in  distinction 
from  the  wilder  tribes  of  the  mountains:  they,  however,  think  themselves 
very  insecure,  not  knowing  at  what  unforeseen  moment  the  sins  of  the  lat- 
ter may  be  visiied  on  them.  They  are  darkskinned,  but  handsome  and 
intelligent  Indians,  and  live  principally  on  acorns  and  the  roots  of  the  tul6, 
of  which  also  their  huts  are  made. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  encampment  is  36°  24'  50' ,  and  longi- 
tude llO^^' 41' 40". 

April  9. — For  several  miles  we  had  very  bad  travelling  over  what  is 
called  rotten  ground,  in  which  the  horses  were  frequently  up  to  their  knees.. 
Making  towa^fis  af  Ijine  of  timber,  we  found  a  small  fordable  stream,  beyond 
which  the  country  improved;  and  the  grass  became  excellent ;  and,  crossing 
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a  number  of  dry  and  timbered  arroyos,  we  travelled  until  late  through  open 
oak  groves,  and  encamped  among  a  collection  of  streams.  These  were 
running  among  rushes  and  willows ;  and,  as  usual,  flocks  of  blackbirds 
announced  our  approach  to  water.  We  have  here  approached  considerably 
nearer  to  the  eastern  Sierra,  which  shows  very  plainly,  still  covered  with 
masses  of  snow,  which  yesterday  and  to-day  has  also  appeared  abun- 
dant on  the  Coast  Range. 

April  10. — To-day  we  made  another  long  journey  of  about  forty  miles, 
through  a  country  uninteresting  and  flat,  with  very  little  grass  and  a  sandy 
soil,  in  which  several  branches  we  crossed  had  lost  their  water.  In 
the  evening  the  face  of  the  country  became  hilly ;  and,  turning  a  few  miles 
up  towards  the  mountains,  we  found  a  good  encampment  on  a  pretty  stream 
hidden  among  the  hills,  and  handsomely  timbered,  principally  with  large 
cottonwoods,  {popuhiSy  difiering  from  any  in  Michaux's  Sylva.)  The  seed 
vessels  of  this  tree  were  now  just  about  bursting. 
I  Several  Indians  came  down  the  river  to  see  us  in  the  evening:  we  save 
them  supper,  and  cautioned  them  against  stealing  our  horses;  which 
they  promised  not  to  attempt. 

April  11. — A  broad  trail  along  the  river  here  takes  out  among  the  hills. 
<<  Buen  camino,"  (good  road,)  said  one  of  the  Indians,  of  whom  we  had  in- 
quired about  the  pass ;  and,  following  it  accordingly,  it  conducted  us  beau- 
tifully through  a  very  broken  country,  by  an  excellent  way,  which,  other- 
wise, we  should  have  found  extremely  bad.  Taken  separately,  the  hills 
present  smooth  and  graceful  outlines,  but,  together,  make  bad  travelling 
ground.  Instead  of  grass,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  closely  covered 
with  erodium  cicutarium^  here  only  two  or  three  inches  high.  Its  height 
and  beauty  varied  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  locality,  being,  in  many 
low  places  which  we  passed  during  the  day,  around  streams  and  springs, 
two  and  three  feet  in  height.  The  country  had  now  assumed  a  character 
of  aridity ;  and  the  luxuriant  green  of  these  little  streams,  wooded  with 
willow,  oak,  or  sycamore,  looked  very  refreshing  among  the  sandy  hills. 

In  the  evening  we  eneamped  or  a  lar^e  creek  with  abundant  water.  I 
noticed  here  in  bloom,  for  the  first  time  smce  leaving  the  Arkansas  waters, 
the  mirabilis  Jalapa  in  bloom. 

AprU  12. — Along  our  road  to-day  the  country  was  altogether  sandy,  and 
vegetation  meagre.  Ephedra  occidentalism  which  we  had  first  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pyramid  lake,  made  its  appearance  here,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  became  very  abundant,  and  in  large  bushes.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  afternoon,  we  reached  a  tolerably  large  river,  which  empties 
into  a  small  lake  at  the  head  of  the  valley :  it  is  about  thirty-five  yards 
wide,  with  a  stony  and  gravelly  bed,  and  the  swiftest  stream  we  have 
crossed  since  leaving  the  buy.  The  bottoms  produced  no  grass,  though 
well  timbered  with  willow  and  cotton  wood;  and,  aAer  ascending  it  for 
several  miles,  we  made  a  late  encampment  on  a  little  bottom  with  scanty 
grass.  In  greater  part,  the  vegetatiou  along  our  road  consisted  now  of  rare 
and  unusual  plants,  among  which  many  were  entirely  new. 

Along  the  bottoms  were  thickets  consisting  of  several  varieties  of  shrubs, 
which  made  here  their  first  appearance ;  and  among  these  was  Garrya 
elliptica^  (Lindley,)  a  small  tree  belonging  to  a  very  peculiar  natural  order, 
and,  in  its  general  appearance,  (growing  m  thickets,)  resembling  willow.  It 
now  became  common  along  the  streams,  frequently  supplying  the  place  of 
salix  lohgifolia. 
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April  13. — The  water  was  low,  and  a  few  miles  above  we  forded  the 
river  at  a  rapid,  and  marched  in  a  southeasterly  direction  over  a  less  brokea 
country.    The  mountains  were  now  very  near,  occasionally  looming  out 
through  fog.    In  a  few  hours  we  reached  the  bottom  of  a  creek  without 
water,  over  which  the  sandy  beds  were  dispersed  in  many  branches.    Im- 
mediately where  we  struck  it,  the  timber  terminated;  and  below,  to  the 
right,  it  was  a  broad  bed  of  dry  and  bare  sands.    There  were  many  tracks 
oflndians  and  horses  imprinted  in  the  sand,  which,  with  other  indications, 
informed  us  was  the  creek  issuing  from  the  pass,  and  which  on  the  map 
we  have  called  Pass  creek.     We  ascended  a  trail  for  a  few  miles  along  the 
creek,  and  suddenly  found  a  stream  of  water  five  feet  wide,  running  with 
a  lively  current,  but  losing  itself  almost  immediately.    This  little  stream 
showed  plainly  the  manner  in  which  the  mountain  waters  lose  themselves 
in  sand  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra,  leaving  only  a  parched  desert  and 
arid  plains  beyond.    The  stream  enlarged  rapidly,  and  the  timber  became 
abundant  as  we  ascended.    A  new  species  of  pine  made  its  appearance, 
with  several  kinds  of  oaks,  and  a  variety  of  trees ;  and  the  country  chan- 
ging its  appearance  suddenly  and  entirely,  we  found  ourselves  again  travel- 
ling among  the  old  orchard  like  places.    Here  we  selected  a  delightful  en- 
campment in  a  handsome,  green  oak  hollow,  where,  among  the  open  bolls 
of  the  trees,  was  an  abundant  sward  of  grass,  and  pea  vines.    In  the  eve- 
ning a  Christian  Indian  rode  into  the  camp,  well  dressed,  with  longjBpars, 
ana  a  sombrero^  and  speaking  Spanish  fluently.    It  was  an  unexpected  ap- 
parition, and  a  strange  and  pleasant  sigiit  in  this  desolate  gorge  of  a  moun- 
tain—an Indian  face,  Spanish  costume,  jingling  spurs,  and  horse  equipped 
after  the  Spanish  manner.    He  informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
Spanish  missions  to  the  south,  distant  two  or  three  days'  ride,  and  that  he 
had  obtained  from  the  priests  leave  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  relations 
in  the  Sierra.     Having  seen  us  enter  the  pass,  he  had  come  down  to  visit 
us.     He  appeared  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  gave  me 
definite  and  clear  information  in  regard  to  the  desert  region  east  of  the 
mountains.    I  had  entered  the  pass  with  a  strong  disposition  to  vary  my 
route,  and  to  travel  directly  across  towards  the  Great  Salt  lake,  in  the  view 
of  obtaining  some  acquaintance  with  the  iriterior  of  the  Great  Basin,  while 
pursuing  a  direct  course  for  the  frontier;  but  his  representation,  which  de- 
scribed It  as  an  arid  and  barren  desert,  that  had  repulsed  by  its  sterility  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Indians  to  penetrate  it,  determined  me  for  the  present 
to  relinquish  the  plan ;  and,  agreeably  to  his  advice,  after  crossing  the 
Sierra,  continue  our  intended  route  along  its  eastern  base  to  the  Spanish 
trail.    By  tliis  route,  a  party  of  six  Indians,  who  had  come  from  a  great 
river  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  desert  to  trade  with  his  people,  had  just 
started  on  their  return.    He  would  himself  return  the  next  day  to  San 
Fernando ;  and  as  our  roads  would  be  the  same  for  two  days,  he  offered 
his  services  to  conduct  us  so  far  on  our  way.    His  offer  was  gladly  accented. 
The  fog,  which  had  somewhat  interfered  with  views  in- the  valley,  had  en- 
tirely passed  ofi"  and  left  a  clear  sky.    That  which  had  enveloped  us  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  pass,  proceeded  evidently  from  fires  kindled  among 
the  tulares  by  Indians  living  near  the  lakes,  and  which  were  intended  to 
warn  those  in  the  mountains  that  there  were  strangers  in  the  valley.    Our 
position  was  in  latitude  35o  17'  12",  and  longitude  118«>  35'  03". 

April  14.-— Our  guide  joined  us  tliis  morning  on  the  trail ;  and,  arriving 
in  a  short  distance  at  an  open  bottom  where  the  creek  forked,  we  coatiuued 
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up  the  right-band  branch,  which  was  enriched  by  a  profusion  of  flowers, 
and  handsomely  wooded  with  sycamore,  oaks,  cottohwood,  and  willow,  with 
other  trees,  and  some  shrubby  plants.  In  its  lon^  strings  of  balls,  this 
sycamore  differs  from  that  of  the  United  States,  and  is  the  platanus  occU 
dentalis  of  Hooker — a  new  species  recently  described  among  the  plants 
collected  in  the  voyage  of  the  Sulphur.  The  cotton  wood  varied  its  foliage 
with  white  tufts,  and  the  feathery  seeds  were  flying  plentifuUy  through  the 
air.  Gooseberries,  nearly  ripe,  were  very  abundant  on  the  mountain ;  and 
as  we  passed  the  dividing  grounds,  which  were  not  very  easy  to  ascertain, 
the  air  was  filled  with  permme,  as  if  we  were  entering  a  highly  cultivated 
garden ;  and,  instead  of  screen,  our  pathway  and  the  mountain  sides  were 
covered  with  fields  of  yellow  flowers,  which  here  was  the  prevailing  color. 
Our  journey  to-day  was  in  the  midst  of  an  advanced  spring,  whose  green 
and  floral  beauty  offered  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  sandy  valley  we  had 
just  left.  All  the  day  snow  was  in  sight  on  the  butt  of  the  mountain,  which 
frowned  down  upon  us  on  the  right ;  but  we  beheld  it  now  with  feelings 
of  pleasant  security,  as  we  rode  along  between  green  trees  and  on  flowers, 
with  humming-birds  and  other  feathered  friends  of  the  traveller  enlivening 
the  serene  spring  air.  As  we  reached  the  summit  of  this  beautiful  pass^ 
and  obtained  a  view  into  the  eastern  country,  we  saw  at  once  that  here 
was  the  place  to  take  leave  of  all  such  pleasant  scenes  as  those  around  ns. 
The  distant  mountains  were  now  bald  rocks  again ;  and  below,  the  land 
had  any  color  but  green.  Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  we  found  this  pass  an  excellent  one  for  horses ;  and  with 
a  little  labor,  or  perhaps  with  a  more  perfect  examination  of  the  localities, 
it  might  be  made  sufl^ciently  practicable  for  wagons.  Its  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude may  be  considered  that  of  our  last  encampment,  only  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  elevation  was  not  taken — our  half-wild  cavalcade  making  it 
too  troublesome  to  halt  before  night,  when  once  started. 

We  here  left  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  and,  though  forced 
upon  them  contrary  to  my  intentions,  I  cannot  regret  the  necessity  which 
occasioned  the  deviation.  It  made  me  well  acquainted  with  the  great 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  the  Alta  California,  and  showed  that  this 
broad  and  elevg^ted  snowy  ridge  was  a  continuation  of  the  Cascade  Range 
of  Oregon,  between  which  and  the  ocean  there  is  still  another  and  a  lower 
range,  parallel  to  the  former  and  to  the  coast,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
Coast  Range.  It  also  made  me  well  acquainted  with  the  basin  of  the  San 
Francisco  bay,  and-  with  the  two  pretty  rivers  and  their  valleys,  (the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin.)  which  are  tributary  to  that  bay ;  and  cleared  up 
some  points  in  geography  on  which  error  had  long  prevailed.  It  had  been 
constantly  represented,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco opened  far  into  the  interior,  by  some  river  coming  down  from  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  upon  which  supposed  stream  the  name 
of  Rio  Buenaventura  had  been  bestowed.  Our  oteervations  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  in  the  long  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Sacramento  to  the  head 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  and  of  the  valley  below  it,  which  collects  all  the  waters 
of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  show  that  this  neither  is  nor  can  be  the  case. 
No  river  from  the  interior  does,  or  can,  cross  the  Sierra  Nevada — itself  more 
lofty  than  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  as  to  the  Buenaventura,  tlie  mouth 
of  which  seen  on  the  coast  gave  the  idea  and  the  name  of  the  reputed  great 
river,  it  is,  in  fact,  a  small  stream  of  no  consequence,  not  only  below  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  but  actually  below  the  Coast  Range— taking  its  rise  withia 
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half  a  decree  of  the  ocean,  running  parallel  to  it  for  about  t\ro  degrees, 
and  then  falling  into  the  Pacific  near  Monterey.  There  is  no  opening  from 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  into  the  interior  of  the  continent.  The  two 
rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  comparatively  short,  and  not  perpendicular 
to  the  coast,  but  lateral  to  it,  and  having  their  heads  towards  Oregon  and 
southern  CaliFornia.  They  open  lines  of  communication  north  ana  south, 
and  not  eastwardly;  and  ibus  this  want  of  interior  communication. from 
the  San  Francisco  bay,  now  fully  ascertained,  gives  great  additional  value 
to  the  Columbia,  which  stands  alone  as  the  only  great  river  on  the  Pacific 
slope  of  our  continent  which  leads  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and  opens  a  line  of  communication  from  the  sea  to  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Four  companeros  joined  our  guide  at  the  pass ;  and  two  going  back  at 
noon,  the  others  continued  on  in  company.  Descending  from  the  hills,  we 
reached  a  country  of  fine  grass,  where  the  erodium  cicutarium  finally  dis* 
appeared,  giving  place  to  an  excellent  quality  of  bunch  grass.  Passing  by  ' 
some  springs  where  there  was  a  rich  sward  of  grass  among  groves  of  large 
black  oak,  we  rode  over  a  plain  on  which  the  guide  pointed  out  a  spot 
where  a  refugee  Christian  Indian  had  been  kill^  by  a  party  of  soldiers 
which  had  unexpectedly  penetrated  into  the  mountains.  Crossing  a  low 
sierra,  and  descending  a  hollow  where  a  spring  gushed  out,  we  were  struck 
by  th4  sudden  appearance  of  yucca  trees,  which  ^ave  a  strange  and  south- 
ern character  to  the  country,  and  suited  well  with  the  dry  and  desert  re- 
gion  we  were  approaching.  Associated  with  the  idea  of  barren  sands,  their 
stiff  and  ungraceful  form  makes  them  to  the  traveller  the  most  repulsive 
tree  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Following  the  hollow,  we  shortly  came 
upon  a  creek  timbered  with  large  black  oak,  which  yet  had  not  put  forth  a 
leaf.    There  was  a  small  rivulet  of  running  water,  with  good  grass. 

April  15. — The  Indians  who  had  accompanied  the  guide  returned  this 
morning,  and  I  purchased  from  them  a  Spanish  saddle,  and  long  spurs,  as 
reminiscences  of  the  time  ;  and  for  a  few  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  they  gave 
me  a  horse,  which  afterwards  became  food  for  other  Indians. 

We  continued  a  short  distance  down  the  creek,  in  which  our  guide  in- 
formed us  that  the  water  very  soon  disappeared,  and  turmed  directly  to  the 
southward  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  the  trail  on  which  we  rode  ap- 
pearing to  describe  the  eastern  limit  of  travel,  where  water  and  grass  ter- 
minated. Crossing  a  low  spur,  which  bordered  the  creek,  we  descended  to 
a  kind  of  plain  amons:  the  lower  spurs  ;  the  desert  being  in  full  view  on 
our  left,  apparently  illimitable.  A  hot  mist  lay  over  it  to  day,  through 
which  it  had  a  white  and  glistening  appearance ;  here  and  there  a  few  dry- 
looking  buUes  and  isolated  black  ridges  rose  suddenly  upon  it.  "  There," 
said  our  guide,  stretching  out  his  hand  towards  it,  <'  there  are  the  great 
llanos^  (plains ;)  no  hay  agua;  no  hay  zacale — nada:  there  is  neither  water 
nor  grass— nothing;  every  animal  that  goes  out  upon  them, dies."  It  was 
indeed  dismal  to  look  upon,  and  hard  to  conceive  so  great  a  change  in  so 
short  a  distance.  One  might  travel  the  world  over,  without  finding  a  valley 
more  fresh  and  verdant — more  floral  and  sylvan — more  alive  with  bircb 
and  animals— more  bounteously  watered — than  we  had  left  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin :  here,  within  a  few  miles'  ride,  a  vast  desert  plain  spread  before  us, 
from  which  the  boldest  traveller  turned  away  in  despair. 

Directly  in  front  of  us,  at  some  distance  to  the  southward,  and  running 
out  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  mountains,  stretched  a  sierra,  having 
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at  the  eastern  end  (pprhaps  50  miles  distant)  some  snowy  peaks,  on  which, 
by  the  information  of  our  guide,  snow  rested  all  the  year. 

Our  cavalcade  made  a  strange  and  grotesque  appearance,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  reflecting  upon  our  position  and  composition  in  this  remote 
solitude.  Within  two  degrees  of  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  already  far  south  of 
the  latitude  of  Monterey;  and  still  forced  on  south  by  a  desert  on  one 
hand,  and  a  mountain  range  on  the  other;  guided  by  a  civilized  Indian, 
attended  by  two  wild  ones  from  the  Sierra ;  a  Chinook  from  the  Columbia; 
and  our  own  mixture  of  American,  French,  German — all  armed ;  four  or 
five  languages  heard  at  once ;  above  a  hundred  hors<^s  and  mules,  half 
wild ;  American,  Spanish,  and  Indian  dresses  and  equipments  intermin- 
gled ; — such  was  our  composition.  Our  march  was  a  sort  of  procession. 
Scouts  ahead,  and  on  the  flanks ;  a  front  and  rear  division  ;  the  pack  ani- 
mals, baggage,  and  horned  cattle  in  the  centre ;  and  the  whole  stretching  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  our  dreary  path.  In  this  form  we  journeyed ;  look- 
ing more  like  we  belonged  to  Asia  than  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  continued  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the  plain,  to  which,  as  well 
as  to  all  the  country  so  far  as  we  could  see,  the  yticca  trees  gave  a  strange 
and  singular  character.  Several  new  plants  appeared,  among  which  was 
a  zygophyllaceous  shrub  {zygophyUum  Califormcum^  Torr.  &  Frem.) 
sometimes  10  feet  in  height ;  in  form,  and  in  the  pliancy  of  its  branches,  it 
is  rather  a  graceful  plant.  Its  leaves  are  small,  covered  with  a  resinous 
substance ;  and,  particularly  when  bruised  and  crushed,  exhale  a  singular, 
but  very  agreeable  and  refreshing  odor.  This  shrub  and  the  yncca^  with 
many  varieties  of  cactus,  make  the  characteristic  features  in  the  vegetation 
for  a  long  distance  to  the  eastward.  Along  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  20 
miles  to  the  southward,  red  stripes  of  flowers  were  visible  during  the  morn- 
ing, which  we  supposed  to  be  variegated  sandstones.  We  rode  rapidly  du- 
ring the  day.  and  in  the  afternoon  emerged  from  the  yucca  forest  at  the  foot 
of  an  outlier  of  the  Sierra  before  us,  and  came  amon^  the  fields  of  flowers 
we  had  seen  in  the  morning,  which  consisted  principally  of  the  rich  orange- 
colored  Californian  poppy,  mingled  with  other  flowers  of  brighter  tints. 
Reaching  the  top  of  this  spur,  which  was  covered  with  fine  bunch  grass, 
and  where  the  hills  were  very  green,  our  guide  pointed  to  a  small  hollow 
in  the  mountain  before  us,  saying, ''  a  este  piedra  hay  agua?^  He  appeared 
to  know  every  nook  in  the  country.  We  continued  our  beautiful  road,  and 
reached  a  spring  in  the  slope,  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  running  in  a  green 
ravine,  among  granite  boulders ;  here  nightshade,  and  borders  of  buck- 
wheat, with  their  white  blossoms  around  the  granite  rocks,  attracted  our 
notice  as  familiar  plants.  Several  antelopes  were  seen  among  the  hills,  and 
some  large  hares.  Men  were  sent  back  this  evening  in  search  of  a  wild 
mule  with  a  valuable  pack,  which  had  managed  (as  they  frequently  do)  to 
hide  itself  along  the  road. 

By  observation,  the  latitude  of  the  camp  is  34^  41'  42" ;  and  longitude 
118^  20*  00".    The  next  day  the  men  returned  with  the  mule. 

April  17. — Crossing  the  rids^e  by  a  beautiful  pass  of  hollows,  where  sev- 
eral deer  broke  out  of  the  thickets,  we  emerged  at  a  small  salt  lake  in  a 
vallon  lying  nearly  east  and  west,  where  a  trail  from  the  mission  of  San 
Buenaventura  comes  in.  The  lake  is  about  1,200  yards  in  diameter ;  sur- 
rounded on  the  margin  by  a  white  salty  border,  which,  by  the  smell,  re- 
minded us  slightly  of  lake  Abert  There  are  some  cotton  woods,  with  willow 
and  elder,  arouna  the  lake ;  and  the  water  is  a  little  salt,  although  not  en-- 
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tirely  unfit  for  drinking.  Here  we  turned  directly  to  ne  eastward,  alonc^ 
the  (rail,  which,  from  being  seldom  used,  is  almost  imperceptible;  and, 
after  travelling  a  few  miles,  our  ^uide  halted,  and,  pointing  to  the  hardly 
visible  trail,  " aqui  es  caminoy^  said  he,  " no  se  pierde — va  sfiempreP  He 
pointed  out  a  black  butte  on  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where 
we  would  find  water  to  encamp  at  night ;  and,  giving  him  a  present  of  knives 
and  scarlet  cloth,  we  shook  hands  and  parted.  He  bore  off  south,  and  in  a 
day's  ride  would  arrive  at  San  Fernando,  one  of  several  missions  in  this 
part  of  California,  where  the  country  is  so  beautiful  that  it  is  considered 
a  paradise,  und  the  name  of  its  principal  town  (PuMa  de  los  Angeles) 
would  make  it  angelic.  We  continued  on  through  a  succession  of  valleys, 
and  came  into  a  most  beautiful  spot  of  flower  fields  :  instead  of  green,  the 
hills  were  purple  and  orange,  with  unbroken  beds,  into  which  each  color 
was  separately  gathered.  A  pale  straw  color,  with  a  bright  yellow,  the  rich 
red  orange  of  the  poppy  mingled  wiih  fields  of  purple,  covered  the  8[K)t  with 
a  floral  beauty ;  and,  on  the  border  of  the  sandy  deserts,  seemed  to  invite  the 
traveller  to  go  no  farther.  Riding  along  through  the  perfumed  air,  we  soon 
after  entered  a  defile  overgrown  with  the  ommous  artefnisia  irideniata^ 
which  conducted  us  into  a  sandy  plain  covered  more  or  less  densely  with 
forests  of  yucca. 

Having  now  the  snowy  ridge  on  our  right,  we  continued  our  way  towards 
a  dark  butte  belonging  to  a  low  sierra  in  the  plain,  and  which  our  guide 
had  pointed  out  for  a  landmark.  Late  in  the  day  the  familiar  growth  of 
Cottonwood,  a  line  of  which  was  visible  ahead,  indicated  our  approach  to 
a  creek,  which  we  reached  where  the  water  spread  out  into  sands,  and  a 
little  below  sank  entirely.  Here  our  guide  had  intended  we  should  pass 
the  night ;  but  there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass,  and,  hoping  to  find  nearer 
the  mountain  a  little  for  the  night,  we  turned  up  the  stream.  A  hundred 
yards  above,  we  found  the  creek  a  fine  stream,  Iti  feet  wide,  with  a  swift 
current.  A  dark  night  overtook  us  when  we  reached  the  hills  at  the  foot 
of  the  ridge,  and  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  without  grass;  tying  up  what 
animals  we  could  secure  in  the  darkness,  the  greater  part  of  the  wild  ones 
having  free  range  for  the  night.  Here  the  stream  was  two  feet  deep,  swift 
and  clear,  issuing  from  a  neighboring  snow  peak.  A  few  miles  before 
reaching  this  creek,  we  had  crossed  a  broad  dry  river  bed,  which,  nearer 
the  hills,  the  hunters  had  found  a  bold  and  handsome  stream. 

April  18. — Some  parties  were  engaged  in  hunting  up  the  scattered  horses^  < 
and  others  in  searching  for  grass  above :  both  were  successful,  and  late  ia 
the  day  we  encamped  among  some  spring  heads  of  the  river,  in  a  hollow 
which  was  covered  with  only  tolerably  good  grasses,  the  lower  ground 
being  entirely  overgrown  with  large  buncnes  of  the  coarse  stiff  grass  {carex 
sitchefisis.) 

Our  latitude,  by  observation,  was  34^  27'  03";  and  longitude  117^  13'  00". 

Travelling  close  along  the  mountain,  we  followed  up,  in  the  afternooa 
of  the  19th,  another  stream,  in  hopes  to  find  a  grass  patch  like  that  of  the 
previous  day,  but  were  deceived  ;  except  some  scattered  bunch  grass,  there 
was  nothing  but  rock  and  sand  ;  and  even  the  fertility  of  the  mountaia 
seemed  withered  by  the  air  of  the  desert.  Among  the  few  trees  was  the  ^ 
nut  pine  (pinus  monophyllus.) 

Our  road  the  next  day  was  still  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  ridge, 
over  very  bad  travelling  ground,  broken  and  confounded  with  crippled 
trees  and  shrubs ;  and;  after  a  difficult  march  of  IS  mile3|  a  general  shout 
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anuouQced  that  we  had  struck  the  great  object  of  our  search — the  Spanish 
TRAIL — which  here  was  running  directly  north.  The  road  itsilf,  and  its 
course,  were  equally  happy  discoveries  to  us.  Since  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber we  had  continually  been  forced  south  by  mountains  and  by  deserts,  and 
now  would  have  to  make  six  degrees  o{  northings  to  regain  the  latitude  on 
which  we  wished  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  course  of  the  road, 
therefore,  was  what  we  wanted ;  and,  once  more,  we  fell  like  going  home- 
wards. A  road  to  travel  on,  and  the  right  course  to  go,  were  joyful  conso- 
lations to  us;  and  our  animals  enjoyed  the  beaten  track  like  ourselves. 
Relieved  from  the  rocks  and  brush,  our  wild  mules  started  off  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  in  15  miles  we  reached  a  considerable  river,  timbered  with  cottonwood 
and  willow,  where  we  found  a  bottom  of  tolerable  grass.  As  the  animals 
had  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the  last  few  days,  I  remained  here  all  next  day 
to  allow  them  the  necessary  repose ;  and  it  was  now  necessary,  at  every 
favorable  place,  to  make  a  little  halt.  Between  us  and  the  Colorado  river  we 
were  aware  that  the  country  was  extremely  poor  in  grass,  and  scarce  for 
water,  there  being  msiny  jomadaSf  (days' journey,)  or  long  stretches  of  40 
to  GO  miles,  without  water,  where  the  road  was  marked  by  bones  of  animals. 

Although  in  California  we  had  met  with  people  who  had  passed  over  this 
trail,  we  had  been  able  to  obtain  no  correct  information  about  it ;  and  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  had  heard,  was  found  to  be  only  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. The  rivers  that  we  found  on  it  were  never  mentioned,  and  others, 
particularly  described  in  name  and  locality,  were  subsequently  seen  in  an- 
other part  of  the  country.  It  was  described  as  a  tolerably  good  sandy  road, 
with  so  little  rock  as  scarcely  to  require  the  animals  to  be  shod  ;  and  we 
found  it  the  roughest  and  rockiest  road  we  had  ever  seen  in  the  country, 
and  which  nearly  destroyed  our  band  ol  fine  mules  and  horses.  Many  ani- 
mals are  destroyed  on  it  every  year  by  a  disease  called  the  foot  evil ;  and  a 
traveller  should  never  venture  on  it  without  having  his  animals  well  shod, 
and  also  carrying  extra  shoes. 

Latitude  34^  34'  11"  ;  and  longitude  117^  13'  00". 

The  morning  of  the  22d  was  clear  and  bright,  and  a  snowy  peak  to  the 
southward  shone  out  high  and  sharply  defined.  As  has  been  usual  since 
we  crossed  the  mountains  and  descended  into  the  hot  plains,  we  had  a  gale 
of  wind.  We  travelled  down  tiie  right  bank  of  the  stream,  over  s^nds 
which  are  somewhat  loose  and  have  no  verdure,  but  are  occupied  by  various 
shrubs.  A  clear  bold  stream,  60  feet  wide,  and  several  feet  deep,  had  a 
strange  appearance,  running  between  perfectly  naked  banks  of  sand.  The 
eye,  however,  is  somewhat  relieved  by  willows,  and  the  beautiful  green  of 
the  sweet  cotton  woods  with  which  it  is  well  wooded.  As  we  followed  along 
its  course,  the  river,  instead  of  growing  constantly  larger,  gradually  dwin- 
dled away,  as  it  was  absorbed  by  the  sand.  We  were  now  careful  to  taker 
the  old  camping-places  of  the  annual  Santa  Fe  caravans,  which,  luckily  for 
us,  had  not  yet  made  their  yearly  passage.  A  drove  of  several  thousand 
horses  and  mules  would  entirely  have  swept  away  the  scanty  grass  at  the 
watering  places,  and  we  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  road  to  obtain 
subsistence  for  our  animals.  After  riding  20  miles  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, we  found  an  old  encampment,  where  we  halted. 

By  obs.^rvation,  the  elevation  of  this  encampment  is  2,250  feet. 

April  23. — The  trail  followed  still  along  the  river,  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  entirely  disappeared.  We  continued  along  the  dry  bed, 
in  which,  after  an  interval  of  about  10  miles,  the  water  reappeared  iq 
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some  low  places,  well  timbered  with  cottonwood  and  willow,  where  was 
another  of  the  customary  camping-grounds.  Here  a  party  of  six  Indians 
came  into  camp,  poor  and  hungry,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  country.  Their  arms  were  bows  of  unusual  length,  and  each  had 
a  large  gourd  strengthened  with  meshes  of  cord,  in  which  he  carried 
waier.  They  proved  lo  be  the  Mohahve  Indians  mentioned  by  our  recent 
guide ;  and  from  one  of  them,  who  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  I  obtained  some 
mteresting  information,  which  I  would  be  glad  to  introduce  here.  An  ac- 
count of  the  people  inhabiting  this  region  would  undoubtedly  possess  in- 
tercst  for  the  civilized  world.  Our  journey  homeward  was  fruitful  in  inci- 
dent ;  and  the  country  through  which  we  travelled,  although  a  desert, 
offered  much  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  botanist ;  but  limited  time,  and 
the  rapidly  advancing  season  for  active  operations,  oblige  me  to  omit  all 
extended  descriptions,  and  hurry  briefly  to  the  conclusion  of  this  report. 

The  Indian  who  spoke  Spanish  had  been  educated  for  a  number  of  years 
at  one  of  the  Spanish  missions,  and,  at  the  breaking  up  of  those  establish- 
ments, had  returned  to  the  mountains,  where  he  had  been  found  by  a  party 
of  Mohahve  ^sometimes  called  Amuchaba)  Indians,  among  whom  he  had 
ever  since  resided. 

He  spoke  of  the  leader  of  the  present  party  as  "  mi  amo^^  f my  master.) 
He  said  they  lived  upon  a  large  river  in  the  southeast,  which  the  *<  soldiers 
called  the  Rio  Colorado ;"  but  that,  formerly,  a  portion  of  them  lived  upon 
this  river,  and  among  the  mountains  which  had  bounded  the  river  valley 
to  the  northward  durmg  the  day,  and  that  here  along  the  river  they  had 
raised  various  kinds  of  melons.  They  sometimes  came  over  to  trade  with 
the  Indians  of  the  Sierra,  bringing  with  them  blankets  and  goods  manufac- 
tured by  the  Monquis  and  other  Colorado  Indians.  They  rarely  carried 
home  horses,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  across  the  desert, 
and  of  guarding  them  afterwards  from  the  Pa  Utah  Indians,  who  inhabit  the 
Sierra,  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  Virgen^  (river  of  the  Virgin.) 

He  informed  us  that,  a  short  distance  below,  this  river  finally  disappeared. 
The  two  different  portions  in  which  water  is  found,  had  received  from  the 
priests  two  different  names ;  and  subsequently  I  heard  it  called  by  the 
Spaniards  the  Rio  de  las  Animas^  but  on  the  map  we  have  called  it  the 
Mohahve  river. 

April  2^. — We  continued  down  the  stream  (or  rather  its  bed)  for  about 
eight  miles,  where  there  was  water  still  in  several  holes,  and  encamped. 
The  caravans  sometimes  continue  below  to  the  end  of  the  river,  from  which 
there  is  a  very  \0r\gj9mada  of  perhaps  sixty  miles,  without  water.  Here 
a  singular  and  new  species  of  acacia,  with  spiral  pods  or  seed  vessels,  made 
its  first  appearance;  becoming  henceforward,  for  a  considerable  distance,  a 
characteristic  tree.  It  was  here  comparatively  large,  being  about  20  feet  in 
height,  with  a  full  and  spreading  top,  the  lower  branches  declining  towards 
the  firround.  It  afterwards  occurred  of  smaller  size,  frequently  in  groves, 
and  is  very  fragrant.  It  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Torrey  spirolobium  odora- 
turn.  The  zygophyllaceous  shrub  had  been  constantly  characteristic  of  the 
plains  along  the  river  ;  and  here,  among  many  new  plants,  a  new  and  very 
remarkable  species  of  eriogonum  (eriogonum  inflaium,  Torr.  &  Frem.) 
made  its  first  appearance. 

Our  cattle  had  become  so  tired  and  poor  by  this  fatiguing  travelling,  that 
three  of  them  were  killed  here,  and  the  meat  dried.  The  Indians  had  now 
ao  occasion  for  a  great  feast,  and  were  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  day 
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and  all  the  night  in  cooking  and  eating.  There  was  no  part  of  the  animal 
for  which  they  did  not  find  some  use,  except  the  bones.  In  the  afternoon 
we  were  surprised  by  the  sudden  appearance  in  the  camp  of  two  Mexicans— 
a  man  and  a  boy.  The  name  of  the  man  was  Andreas  Fuentes  ;  and  that 
of  the  boy,  (a  handsome  lad,  1 1  years  old,)  PcAh  Hernandez.  They  be- 
longed to  a  party  consisting  ot  six  persons,  the  remaining  four  being  the 
wife  of  Fuentes,  the  father  and  mother  of  Pablo,  and  Santiago  Giacome,  a 
resident  of  New  Mexico.  With  a  cavalcade  of  about  thirty  horses,  they 
bad  come  out  from  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  near  the  coast,  under  the 
guidance  of  Giacome,  in  advance  of  the  great  caravan,  in  order  to  travel 
more  at  leisure,  and  obtain  better  grass.  Having  advanced  as  far  into  the 
desert  as  was  considered  consistent  with  their  safety,  they  halted  at  the 
Archiletie,  one  of  the  customary  camping-grounds,  about  80  miles  from  our 
encampment,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  good  water,  with  sufficient  grass ; 
and  concluded  to  await  there  the  arrival  of  the  great  caravan.  Several  In- 
dians were  soon  discovered  lurking  about  the  camp,  who,  in  a  day  or  two 
after,  came  in.  and,  after  behaving  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  took  their 
leave,  without  awakening  any  suspicions.  Their  deportment  begat  a  se- 
curity which  proved  fatal.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  suddenly  a  party  of 
about  one  hundred  Indians  appeared  in  sight,  advancing  towards  the  camp. 
It  was  too  late,  or  they  seemed  not  to  have  presence  of  mind  to  take  proper 
measures  of  safety;  and  the  Indians  charged  down  into  their  camp,  shout- 
ing as  they  advanced,  and  discharging  flights  of  arrows.  Pablo  and  Fuentes 
were  on  horse  guard  at  the  time,  and  mounted,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Indians  was  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  horses,  and  part  of  them  immediately  surrounded  the  band ; 
but,  in  obedience  to  the  shouts  of  Giacome,  Fuentes  drove  the  animals  over 
and  through  the  assailants,  in  spite  of  their  arrows ;  and,  abandoning  the 
rest  to  their  fate,  carried  them  off  at  speed  across  the  plain.  Knowing  that 
they  would  be  pursued  by  the  Indians,  without  making  any  halt  except  to 
shift  their  saddles  to  other  horses,  they  drove  them  on  for  about  sixty  miles, 
and  this  morning  left  them  at  a  watering  place  on  the  trail  called  Agua  de 
Tomaso.  Without  giving  themselves  any  time  for  rest,  they  hurried  on, 
hoping  to  meet  the  Spanish  caravan,  when  they  discovered  my  camp.  1 
received  them  kindly,  taking  them  into  my  own  mess,  and  promised  them 
such  aid  as  circumstances  might  put  it  in  my  ptwer  to  give. 

April  25. — We  left  the  river  abruptly,  and,  turning  to  the  north,  regained 
in  a  few  miles  the  main  trail,  (which  had  left  the  river  sooner  than  our- 
selves,) and  continued  our  way  across  a  lower  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
through  a  miserable. tract  of  sand  and  gravel.  We  crossed  at  intervals  the 
broad  beds  of  dry  gullies,  where  in  the  season  of  rains  and  melting  snows 
there  would  be  brooks  or  rivulets ;  and  at  one  of  these,  where  there  was  no 
indication  of  water,  were  several  freshly-dug  holes,  in  which  there  was 
water  at  the  depth  of  two  feet.  These  holes  had  been  dug  by  the  wolves^ 
whose  keen  sense  of  smell  had  scented  the  water  under  the  dry  sand.  They 
were  nice  little  wells,  narrow,  and  dug  straight  down,  and  we  got  pleasant 
water  out  of  them. 

The  country  had  now  assumed  the  character  of  an  elevated  and  moun- 
tainous desert ;  its  general  features  being  black,  rocky  ridges,  bald,  and  des- 
titu(e  of  timber,  with  sandy  basins  between.  Where  the  sides  of  these, 
ridges  are  washed  by  gullies,  the  plains  below  are  strewed  witk  beds  ol 
large  pebbles  or  rolled  stones,  destructive  to  our  soft-footed  animals,  accus- 
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tomed  to  the  grassy  plains  of  the  Sacramento  valley.   Througfli  these  sandy 
basins  soa.etimes  struggled  a  scanty  stream,  or  occurred  a^ole  of  water. 


with  thirst  and  a  bnrnii!::  sun.  But.  thrcii:;l:or.t  this  nakedness  of  sand  and 
gravel,  were  m?.ny  beaulifijl  plauis  and  flowering  shrubs,  which  occurred 
in  many  new  species,  ai:d  wi:h  ^-reaier  variety  than  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  soe  in  ihe  most  iuxuriurit  prairie  countries;  this  was  a  peculiarity 
of  this  desert.  Kvcn  where  n*^  crt^>s  would  lake  root,  the  naked  sand  would 
bloom  with  some  rich  and  rare  llower,  which,  found  iis  appropriate  home 
ID  the  arid  and  barren  spot. 

Scattered  over  the  plain,  aiid  tolerably  abr.nd:int,  was  a  handsome  legu- 
minous shrub,  three  or  four  iVet  iiigh.  with  tine  brioht-purple  flowers.  It 
is  a  new  psoraUa^ixud  occurrcJ  frtqiienily  hcncoforwaid  along  our  road. 

Beyond  the  first  ridge,  our  road  b;ire  a  iiitle  to  the  east  of  north,  towards 
a  gap  in  a  liigher  line  of  mountains :  ard,  after  travcllinir  about  twenty-five 
miltss'i  ^'e  arrived  at  ihe  Agua  de  Tuthqso — the  s;rinp  where  the  horses  had 
been  left  ;  but,  as  we  exfected,  they  were  gi>iie.  A  brief  examination  of  the 
ground  convinced  us  that  they  had  been  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  Car- 
son and  Godey  volunteered  with  the  Mexican  to  pursue  them  ;  and,  well 
inounted,  the  three  set  off  on  the  trail.  At  this  stopping-place  there  were 
a  few  bushes  and  very  !i:tlc  grass.  Its  water  was  a  pool ;  but  near  by  was 
a  spring,  which  had  l)een  du;;  out  by  Indians  or  travellers.  Its  water  was 
cool— a  great  refreshment  to  us  under  a  burning  sun. 

In  the  evening  Fuenlos  returned,  his  liorsehaving  failed ;  but  Carson 
and  Godey  had  continued  the  pursuit. 

1  observed  to  night  an  occultation  of  a-  O/wrri.  nt  tlie  dark  Hmb  of  the 
moon,  which  gives  for  the  longitude  of  il^e  flace  IIG^  23  25'  ;  the  lati- 
tude, by  observation,  is  3o-  13  OS*.  From  Helvetia  to  this  place,  the  posi- 
tions along  the  intervenitig  line  are  laid  down  witl;  the  longitudes  obtained 
from  the  chronon.eier,  wliich  appears  to  havo  retained  its  rale  remarkably 
well ;  but  henceforward,  to  the  end  of  t!ie  journey,  the  few  longitudes 
given  are  absolute,  de{)euding  ujxmi  a  substqnent  occultation  and  eclipses 
of  the  satellites. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  a  war-whoop  wa?:  heard,  such  as  In- 
dians make  when  returninon'om  a  viclorioi^s  enttrpriso;  and  soon  Carson 
and  Godey  appeared,  driving  before  t!ie:u  ;\  h:\:v\  of  horses,  recognised  by 
Fuenrcs  lo  be  part  of  those  they  had  lost.  T^vo  l.loody  scalps,  dangling 
from  the  end  of  Godey's  gun,  announced  that  t!.ey  had  overtaken  the  In- 
dians as  well  as  ih'i  horses.  They  infornied  us  that  after  Fuentes  left  them, 
from  the  f  tilure  of  his  horse,  lliey  continned  the  pursuit  alone,  and  towards 
night  fall  entered  tin  mountains,  into  which  the  trail  led.  After  sunset  tlie 
moon  gave  light,  and  they  follovud  the  trail  by  moonshine  until  late  in  the 
night,  when  it  entered  a  narrow  defile,  and  was  difficult  to  follow.  Afraid 
of  losing  it  in  the  darkness  of  th.e  defih?,  they  litd  up  their  horses.  struck  no 
fire,  and  lay  down  to  sleep  in  silence  and  in  darkness.  Here  they  lay  l>om 
midnight  (ill  morning.  At  daylight  tliey  resumed  the  pursuit,  and  about 
sunrise  discovered  the  horses ;  and,  immediately  dismounting  and  tying  up 
their  own,  they  crept  cautiously  to  a  rising  ground  which  intervened,  from 
the  cre^t  of  which  they  perceived  the  encampment  of  four  lodges  close  by. 
They  proceeded  quietly,  and  had  got  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  their  ob* 
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ject,  when  a  movement  among  tlie  horses  discovered  them  to  the  Indians: 
giving  the  war  shout,  they  instantly  charged  into  the  camp,  regardless  of  the 
number  which  iho four  lodges  would  imply.  The  Indiiins  received  them 
with  a  flight  of  arrows  sliot  from  their  long  bows,  <5ne  of  which  passed 
through  Godey's  shirt  collar,  barely  missing  the  neck ;  our  men  fired  their 
rifles  upon  a  steady  aim,  and  rushed  in.  Two  Indians  were  stretched  on 
the  ground,  fatally  pierced  with  bullets;  the  rest  lied,  except  a  hid  that  was 
captured.  The  scalps  of  the  fallen  were  instantly  stripped  ofl*;  but  in  the 
process,  one  of  them,  who  liad  two  balls  through  his  body,  sprung  to  his 
feet,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  skinned  head,  and  uttering  a  hideous, 
howl.  An  old  sqtiaw,  possibly  his  mother,  stopped  and  looked  back  from 
the  mountain-side  she  was  climbing,  threatening  and  lamenting.  The 
frightful  spectacle  appalled  the  stout  hearts  of  our  men  ;  but  they  did  what 
humanity  required,  and  quickly  terminated  the  agonies  of  the  gory  savage. 
They  were  now  masters  of  the  camp,  which  was  a  pretty  little  recess  in  the 
mountain,  with  a  fine  spring,  and  apparently  safe  from  all  invasion.  Great 
preparations  had  been  made  to  feast  a  large  party,  for  it  was  a  very  proper 
place  for  a  rendezvous,  and  for  the  celebration  of  such  orgies  as  robbers  of 
the  desert  would  delight  in.  Several  of  the  best  horses  had  been  killed, 
skinned,  and  cut  up;  for  the  Indians  living  in  mountains,  and  only  coming 
into  the  plains  to  rob  and  murder,  make  no  other  use  of  horses  than  to  eat 
them.  Large  earthen  vessels  were  on  the  fire,  boiling  and  slewing  the 
horse-beef;  and  several  baskets  containing  fifty  or  sixty  pairs  of  moccasins 
indicated  the  presence,  or  expectation,  of  a  considerable  party.  Tliey  released 
the  boy,  who  had  given  strong  evidence  of  the  stoicism,  or  something  else, 
of  the  savage  character,  in  commencing  his  breakfast  upon  a  horse's  head 
as  soon  as  he  found  he  was  not  to  be  killed,  but  only  tied  as  a  prisoner. 
Their  object  accomplished,  our  men  frathered  up  all  the  surviving  horses, 
fifteen  in  numter,  returned  upon  their  trail,  and  rejoined  us  at  our  camp  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  They  had  rode  about  one  hundred  miles  in 
the  pursuit  and  return,  and  all  in  thirty  hours.  The  time,  place,  object, 
and  numbers  considered,  this  expedition  of  Carson  and  Godey  may  be  con* 
sidered  among  the  boldest  and  most  disinterested  which  the  annals  of  western 
adventure,  so  full  of  daring  deed.^  can  present.  Two  men,  in  a  savage  des- 
ert, pursue  day  and  night  an  unknown  body  of  Indians  into  the  defiles  of 
an  unknown  mountain — attack  them  on  sight,  without  counting  numbers — 
and  defeat  them  in  an  instant, — and  for  what  IJTo  ptmish  the  robbers  of  the 
desert,  and  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Mexicans  whom  they  did  not  know. 
I  repeat:  it  was  Carson  and  Godey  who  did  this — the  former  an  American^ 
born  in  the  Boonsliirk  country  of  Missouri;  the  latter  a  P'renchnian,  born  in 
St.  Louis — and  both  trained  to  western  enterprise  from  early  life. 

By  the  information  of  Fnentes,  we  had  now  to  make  a  long  stretch  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  across  a  plain  which  lay  between  us  and  the  next  possi- 
ble camp;  and  we  resumed  our  journey  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  in- 
tention of  travelling  through  the  night,  and  avoiding  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  day,  which  was  oppressive  to  our  animals.  Fox  se;'eial  hours  we  trav- 
elled across  a  high  plain,  passing,  at  the  opposite  side,  through  a  canon  by 
the  bed  of  a  creek  running  northwardly  into  a  small  lake  beyond,  and  both 
of  them  being  dry.  We  had  a  warm,  nioonshiny  night :  and,  travelling  di- 
rectly towards  the  north  star,  we  journeyed  now  across  an  open  plain  be- 
tween mountain  ridges;  that  on  the  left  being  broken,  rocky,  and  bald,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  of  Carson  and  Godey,  who  had  entered  here  in 
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f4?r5U  t  ot  :he  horses.  Tbe  p«ain  app?ansd  coTvred  principBlI j  widi 
p^fuawx  Oiviv^THtt^M  AinMcy  DKCOocxeii :  uud  the  iioe  of  onriodl 
nuriceci  ry  ihe  skeletons  ot  horses  vhich  wera  stiewed  to  a 
bre3d:h  orer  ihe  piair..  Wo  vt^re  atienr^uus  always  valued  od 
cr  :i:e5e  or.i:  5;re:cht^s,  by  the  Shws  ot  :i»«  au'imalsi  which  had 
beior^  they  con  Id  reach  the  vrai^:.  ASru;  txuUtiight  we  reached  a 
ah>  sTfaa:  :>d.  row  cry.  the  c:*char^  of  tiie  waters  of  this  bosio,  ( 
K  c*  ..ec;r*1  arAO  d.^'u-n  which  wie  de$c>f£sku  lu  ^  northwesierljf  ^n 
The  c:tv!\  I'd  was  rrerirrovTi  w:th  shrtrrNfffV.  aud  several  houis  beim 
d,\v  .:  hrr.Jirhi  »5  to  the  cnira:i«  ot  a  oa?^.>u.  where  we  fouod  water  and 
enc;b:rij-ve(l.  Thi<  word  Of.ff^»  is  u:?^d  ^y  the  Spaniards  to  signify  a  defile 
or  fr.rire  ir.  a  rreek  or  river.  wLere  h:ch  rocis  pivs»  ia  close,  tfid  make  a 
narrow  way,  usna.iy  difficult,  and  often  ini;<>^«jKe  to  be  passed. 

In  the  moriiinir  we  tnind  that  we  had  a  very  poor  catupiog-gioDiid :  a 
•^wam^ w  >aliy  sj\M,  wuh  a  little  long,  unwholew^u^e  ^rass;  aiMl  the  wateTi 
which  ros«-  \\\  sprinir^.  Ivinp  useiiil  only  to  wet  the  mouth,  bat  colifeiy  too 
KiU  u>  dr.nK.  .\il  around  was  sand  and  nvtrs,  and  skeletow  of  horses 
xvliu^h  had  noi  N^en  nhlc  to  find  supp^m  tor  their  Ures.  As  w«  woe  about 
to  Marl,  wr  !o:ind.  at  the  distance  of  a  tew  hnndred  jranls,  amnag  die  hills 
to  ihr»  Nomluvard.  a  spring  of  loierahiy  good  water,  which  was  a  sdief  to 
onr^c  |ve>  :  hut  the  place  was  too  pixu  to  remain  I r41£«  ADd  theiefaie  we 
conumu  d  on  ihjs  morning.  On  liie  creek  were  ihid^els  of  sfinUkxnm 
^it^intum  , acacia"^  ni  hlooni,  and  very  fragrant. 

P.uMig  ihroiiAih  the  cjiuon.  we  entered  another  sandy  basin,  throQish 
\\\\\c\\  \W  dry  stream  lH>d  continued  its  nonhwesierly  oonise, in  which  3i- 
it>i-iioii  npiH'Ared  a  higli  snowy  mountain. 

Wr  iinvellid  ihrouVh  a  l»arren  disinci.  where  a  lioaTy  gale  was  blowing 
blu.ut  Ihe  liH^se  saud,  and,  after  a  ride  of  ei^hi  miles,  reached  a  large  creek 
ot  rcili  and  ht:er  wait- r,  ruuiniig  in  a  westerlv  direction,  to  receive  the  stream 
U^d  we  had  kfi  It  IS  culled  by  the  Spaniards  Amareoscn-Ahe  bitter  water 
ol  the  itM-ri.  W  Ijere  we  struck  it,  tlie  stream  Ivnds  •  and  we  conlinned  in 
a  n..M lurly  course  up  the  ravine  of  us  vallev.  jxissing  on  the  way  a  fork 
luui  lie  n-m.  nt^ar  winch  occurred  a  Kd  of  plan  J:  consisting  of  a  re- 
mar  kuble  new  genus  ot  rruviftra. 

OraJualiy  Qsiending.  ilie  "ravine  opened  mto  a  fftt^cn  valley,  where,  at 
the  focu  of  the  mountain,  w^e  springs  of  excellent  Water.  We  encamped 
among  groves  ol  the  newTccirm,  and  there  was  an  abundance  ofgSod 
grass  lor  the  animaJs.  ^ 

KJ/!'1'^'''^^*'MM'^'^^^!''f'^"^'^  ^'""^'^'^  s«^»  s^ince  we  struck  ihe 

fepani^h  trail.      ]  he  day  s  journey  vi-as  about  12  miles. 

/^?ra4^.—  J  o  (Jay  we  had  lo  reach  the  Arc/nhffc.  di 


grassv  s,>ot,  with  its  springs  and  willow  bushes,  which  constitutes  a  camp- 

ng.piace  m  the  desert,  and  is  called  the  Arc/nkuc.    The  dead  silence  of 

Uie  Place  was  ominous ;  and;  galloping  rapidly  up,  we  found  only  the 
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corpses  of  the  two  men:  everything  else  was  gone.  They  were  naked, 
mutilated,  and  pierced  with  arrows.  Hernandez  had  evidently  fought,  and 
with  desperation.  He  lay  in  advance  of  the  willow,  half-faced  tent,  which 
sheltered  his  family,  as  if  he  had  come  out  to  meet  danger,  and  to  repulse 
it  from  that  asylum.  One  of  his  hands,  and  both  his  legs,  had  been  cut* 
off.  Giacome,  who  was  a  large  and  strong  looking  man,  was  lyin^  in  one 
of  the  willow  shelters,  pierced  with  arrowSv  Of  the  women  no  trac^  could 
be  found,  and  it  was  evident  they  had  been  carried  off  captive.  A  little 
lap-dog,  which  had  belonged  to  Pablo's  mother,  remained  with  the  dead 
bodies,  and  was  frantic  with  joy  at  seeing  Pablo :  he,  poor  child,  was  frantic 
with  grief;  and  filled  the  air  with  lamentations  for  his  father  and  mother* 
Mi  padre ! — mi  madre ! — was  his  incessant  cry.  When  we  beheld  this 
pitiable  sight,  and  pictured  to  ourselves  the  fate  of  the  two  women,. carried 
off  by  savages  so  brutal  and  so  loathsome,  all  compunction  for  the  scalped- 
alive  Indian  ceased ;  and  we  rejoiced  that  Carson  and  Godey  had  been 
able  to  give  so  useful  a  lesson  to  these  American  Arabs,  who  lie  in  wait  to  ^ 
murder  and  plunder  the  innocent  traveller. 

We  were  all  too  much  affected  by  the  sad  feelings  which  the  place  in- 
spired, to  remain  an  unnecessary  moment.  The  night  we  were  obliged  t» 
pass  there.  Early  in  the  morning  we  left  it,  having  first  written  a  brief  ac- 
count o(«  what  had  happened,  and  put  it  in  the  cleft  of  a  pole  planted  at  the 
spring,  that  the  approaching  caravan  might  learn  the  fate  of  their  friends. 
In  commemoration  of  the  event,  we  called  the  place  Agua  de  Hernandez — 
Hernandez's  spring.    By  observation,  its  latitude  was  36^  5V  21". 

April  30. — We  continued  our  journey  over  a  district  similar  to  that  of 
the  day  before.  From  the  sandy  basin  in  which  was  the  spring,  we  enter- 
ed another  basin  of  the  same  character,  surrounded  everywhere  by  moun* 
tains.  Before  us  stretched  a  high  range,  rising  still  higher  to  the  left,  and 
terminating  m  a  snowy  mountain. 

After  a  day's  march  of  24  miles,  we  reached  at  evening  the  bed  of  a 
stream  from  which  the  water  had  disappeared ;  a  little  only  remained  in 
holes,  which  we  increased  by  digging ;  and  about  a  mile  above,  the  stream, 
not  yet  entirely  sunk,  was  spread  out  over  the  sands,  affording  a  little  water 
for  the  animals.  The  stream  came  out  of  the  mountains  on  the  left,  very 
slightly  wooded  with  cotton  wood,  willow,  and  acacia,  and  a  few  dwarf  oaks ;. 
and  grass  was  nearly  as  scarce  as  water.  A  jplant  witii  showy  yellow 
flowers  {Stanleya  integri/olia)  occurred  abundantly  at  intervals  lor  the 
last  two  days,  and  eriogonuminjlatum  was  among  the  characteristic  plants. 

May  1. — Th6  air  is  rough,  and  overcoats  pleasant.  The  sky  is  blue,  and 
the  day  briglit.  Our  road  was  over  a  plain,  towards  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  zygophyllum  Californicum^  now  in  bloom  with  a  small  yellow  flow- 
er, is  characteristic  of  the  country*,  and  cacti  were  very  abundant,  and  in 
rich  fresh  bloom,  which  wonderfully  ornaments  this  poor  country.  We 
encamped  at  a  spring  in  the  pass,  which  had  been  the  site  of  an  old  village ; 
here  we  found  excellent  grass,  but  very  little  water.  We  dug  out  the  old 
spring,  and  watered  some  of  our  animals.  The  mountain  here  was  wooded 
very  slightly  with  the  nut-pine,  cedars,  and  a  dwarf  species  of  oak;  and 
among  the  shrubs  were  Purshia  tridentatay  ariemisia,  and  ephfdra  ocdden- 
talis.  The  numerous  shrubs  which  constitute  the  vegetation  of  the  plains^ 
are  now  in  bloom,  with  flowers  of  white,  yellow,  red,  and  purple.  The 
continual  rocks,  and  want  of  water  and  grass,  be^in  to  be  very  hard  on 
our  mules  and  horses ;  but  the  principal  loss  is  occasioned  by  their  crippled 
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fttt,  the  gr^^ler  p^it  cf  ??.?«=:  le.':  l-eiii:  in  ciCc.Iel!  KtSer,  ard  scaroPiV  a 
day  pa'*«  vrho*!:  sooae  i--w:  an*?,  cue  by  c-!:-e-  Faei.:as"  tones  are  can- 
^ao'iV  irr^z^^Lz  behii:d.  Wbrf.erer  u.*t  'i^e  og"_  be  d:5njDaEi5  acd  c«ts 
off  A"  J  laU  Slid  acAn-s^j  :o  g-£k*  sif  ^le  sinhs;  ibc  las-  i:Cr«n!aseoiiecaii 
gain  f'cni  ihcm. 

The  ner:  day.  ic  a  shcr.  ^n:  riu^h  r:ie  of  12  r^iifs.  xre  crossed  the 
mono^jia  :  tCd.  i^.ic^riir.z  to  a  siEa-:  Tallrv-pliin,  cscampied  at  ihe  foot 
of  tbfr  ri<?fi!^.  OL  t^e  l-ed  or  i  ?:t*rL".  vhtr-?  wc  fo-ind  rv'd  c^^ss  in  sufficient 
qasii*i-y.  acd  abuL-i ir.c^  c f  as'.er  in  I.oles.  The ncg? is eiire-Dely  nigj^ed 
aod  IrokeD,  pre^n-irg  en  :hi5  s;ir  a  c?n:icBed  [rrcip:-:*.  and  F*n>faaMf 
afibrds  t^it  lew  7,5<es.  Miet  di:r^(r  tracks  are  5r*n  zrruiid  ns,  bat  no 
ludiarar^'^re  vs^itle. 

Jfey  3. — A''er  a  day's  ;>'Trn«:T  of  IS  miks.  in  a  T^onbeastcriy  direction, 
we  ebcamped  in  the  nik'=:  of  a^nLer  verylargt  ivtsin.aiacamTinggrtHind 
called  ias  Vegas — a  tirai  which  the  Spar.iards  tjse  to  sigr^iiy  fertile  or 
marshy  pl'^iibs.  iu  coQtra<i:5!ir:c!ic-c  to  Ihin'^s,  which  they  appiy  to  dry  aod 
sterile  plains.  Two  narrow  stre^fns  of  clear  waJer,  f:»or  or  five  feel  deep, 
gusli  suddenly  with  a  quick  current,  from  two  singularly  large  spring; 
these,  and  other  waters  of  the  basic,  pass  out  in  a  gaplo  -he  eastward.  The 
tas'e  of  the  water  is  good,  but  ri^^i^:  too  warm  to  t*e  agreeable :  the  temper- 
atnre  t^iog  71'  in  the  ore.  and  73-  ^n  i!i€  oiher.  They,  howerer,  afford- 
ed a  dehg  itfnl  bathing  place.  • 

Maff  4. — We  started  this  n:ornic2  earlier  than  usuaL  trarellins^  in  a  north- 
easterly  direcUon  across  the  plaiu.  The  new  acacia  [spirolobrjm  odoratum) 
has  now  become  the  characteristic  tree  cf  the  country :  it  is  in  Uoom,  and 
its  blossoms  are  ren"  fragrant.  The  dav  was  still,  and  the  heat,  which 
soon  became  very  oppressive,  appeared  to  bring  out  strongly  the  refreshing 
scent  of  the  zygophyllncecus  shruls.  and  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  acacia. 
The  snowy  ndge  we  had  y:st  cross:  J  looked  cut  conspicuously  iu  the  north* 
west.  Ill  about  five  hours'  ride,  we  cros?ed  a  gnpin  the  surrounding  ridge, 
and  the  appearance  of  skeletons  of  horses  very  soon  warned  us  that  we 
were  engaged  in  another  dry  Jornada,  wliich  proved  the  longest  we  had 
made  in  all  our  journey — between  fifty  and  sixty  miles  without  a  drop  of 
water. 

Travellers  through  countries  affording  water  and  tiiiil^er.  can  have  no 
conception  of  our  iiitolerable  thirst  wliile  jonrr.eyini:  over  the  hot  yellow 
sands  of  this  elevated  coi^try.  where  ilie  hea'ed  air  seems  to  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  moisture.  We  ate  occ;.s:ouii!ly  t!.?  bisnadu:  and  moistened  our 
mouths  with  the  acid  of  the  sour  dock  {rumer  venosus.)  Hourly  expect- 
ing to  find  water,  wc  continued  to  press  Vii  until  towards  midnight,  when, 
after  a  hard  and  uninterrupted  march  of  16  hours,  our  wild  mules  began 
running  ahead  ;  and  in  a  mile  or  two  we  came  to  a  bold  running  stream — 
so  keen  is  tito  renso  of  that  animal,  in  these  desert  regions,  in  scenting  at  a 
distance  this  necessary  of  life. 

According  to  the  infornjiiiiun  wc  had  received.  Sevier  river  was  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Colorado ;  ^nd  iliis,  accordingly,  should  have  been  one  of  its  af- 
fluents. It  proved  to  fye  ihft  Rio  de  los  A ngeies /wer  of  ihe  Auge\s)—n 
branch  of  the  Hio  Virgen  '^river  of  the  Virgin.) 

May  5. — On  accotuit  of  our  animals,  ii  was  necessary  to  remain  to-day 
at  this  place.  Indians  crowded  nu2:ierous!y  around  us  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  arms  in  hand  all  da)%  to  keep  them  oat 
of  the  camp.    They  t^gan  to  surround  the  horses,  which,  for  the  conve- 
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nience  of  srass,  we  were  guarding  a  litlle  above,  on  the  river.  These  were 
iroitiediateiy  driven  in,  and  kept  close  to  the  carnp. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  we  had  made  a  very  bad  encampment,  our 
fires  being  commanded  by  alrocky  bhifF  within  50  yards ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  had  the  river  and  small  thickets  of  willows  on  the  other  side.  Several 
times  during  the  day  the  camp  was  insulted  by  the  Indians ;  but  peace 
being  our  object,  I  kept  simply  on  the  defensive.  Some  of  the  Indians  were 
on  the  bottoms,  and  others  haranging  us  from  the  biuflfs  ;  and  they  were 
scattered  in  every  direction  over  the  hills.  Their  language  being  probably 
a  dialect  of  the  Utahy  with  the  aid  of  signs  some  of  our  people  could  com- 
prehend them  very  well.  They  were  the  same  people  who  had  murdered 
the  Mexicans ;  and  towards  us  their  disposition  was  evidently  hostile,  nor 
were  we  well  disposed  towards  them.  They  were  barefooted  and  nearly 
naked  ;  (heir  hair  gathered  up  into  a  knot  behind  ;  and  with  his  bow,  each 
man  carried  a  quiver  with  thirty  or  forty  arrows  partially  drawn  out. 
Besides  these,  each  held  in  his  hand  two  or  three  arrows  for  instant  service. 
Their  arrows  are  barbed  with  a  very  clear  translucent  stone,  a  species  of  opal, 
nearly  as  hard  as  the  diamond  ;  and,  shot  from  their  long  bow,  are  almost 
as  effective  as  a  gunshot.  In  these  Indians,  I  was  forcibly  struck  by  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  resembling  that  in  a  beast  of  prey  ;  and  all  their 
actions  are  those  of  wild  animals.  Joined  to  the  restless  motion  of  the  eye, 
there  is  a*  want  of  mind — an  absence  of  thought — and  an  action  wholly  by 
impulse,  strongly  expressed,  and  which  constantly  recalls  the  similarity. 

A  man  who  appeared  to  be  a  chief,  with  two  or  three  others,  forced  him- 
self into  camp,  bringing  with  him  his  arms,  in  spite  of  my  orders  to  the  con- 
trary. When  shown  our  weapons,  he  bored  his  ear  wiili  his  fiiigers,  and 
said  he  could  not  hear.  "Why,''  said  he,  "there  are  none  of  you."  Count- 
ing the  people  uround  the  camp,  and  including  in  the  number  a  mule 
which  was  being  shod,  he  made  out  22.  **  So  many,"  said  he,  showing  the 
number,  "and  we — we  are  a  great  many ;"  and  he  pointed  to  the  hills  and 
mountains  round  about.  "If  you  have  your  arms,"  said  he,  twanging  his 
bow,  "  we  have  these."    I  had  some  difficulty  in  restraining  the  people, 


and  probably  the  old  man  was  nearer  to  his  end  than  he  will  be  before  he 
meets  it. 

Several  animals  had  been  necessarily  left  behind  near  the  camp  last 
night ;  and  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  Indians  made  their  appearance, 
several  men  were  sent  to  bring  them  in.  When  I  was  beginning  to  be  un- 
easy at  their  absence,  they  returned  with  information  that  they  had  been 
driven  off  from  the  trail  by  Indians;  and,  having  followed  the  tracks  in  a 
short  distance,  they  found  the  animals  cut  up  and  spread  out  upon  bushes. 
In  the  evening  1  gave  a  fatigued  horse  to  some  of  the  Indians  for  a  feast ; 
and  the  village  which  carried  him  off  refused  to  share  with  the  others,  who 
made  loud  complaints  from  the  rocks  of  the  partial  distribution.  Many  of 
these  Indians  had  long  sticks,  hooked  at  the  end,  which  they  used  in  haul- 
ing out  lizards,  and  other  small  animals,  from  their  holes.  During  the  day 
they  occasionally  roasted  and  ate  lizards  at  our  fires.  These  belong  to  the 
people  who  are  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Diggers;  and  to  these 
I  have  more  particularly  had  reference  when  occasionally  speaking  of  a 
people  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  procure  food  sufficient  to  support  ex* 
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istence.  The  formation  here  consists  of  fine  yellow  sandstone,  alterna- 
ting with  a  coarse  conglomerate,  in  which  the  stones  are  from  the  size  of 
ordinary  gravel  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  the  formation 
which  renders  the  surface  of  the  country  so  rocky,  and  gives  us  now  a  road 
alternately  of  loose,  heavy  sands,  and  rolled  stones,  which  cripple  the  ani- 
mals in  a  most  extraordinary  manner. 

On  the  following  morning  we  left  the  Rio  de  los  AngeUs,  and  continued 
our  way  through  the  same  desolate  and  revolting  country,  where  lizards 
were  the  only  animal,  and  the  tracks  of  the  lizard  eaters  the  principal  siga. 
of  human  beings.    After  twenty  miles'  march  through  a  road  of  hills  and 
heavy  sands,  we  reached  the  most  dreary  river  I  have  ever  seen — a  deep 
rapid  stream,  almost  a  torrent,  passing  swiftly  by,  and  roaring  against  ob- 
structions.    Tne  banks  were  wooded  with  willow,  acacia,  and  a  frequent 
plant  of  the  country  already  mentioned,  (Garrya  eUipiica^)  growing  in 
thickets,  resemblin^:  willow,  and  bearing  a  small  pink  flower.    Crossing  it, 
we  encamped  on  the  left  bank,  where  we  found  a  very  little  grass.    Our 
three  remaining  steers,  being  entirely  given  out,  were  killed  here.    By  the 
boiling  point,  the  elevation  of  the  river  here  is  4,060  feet;  and  latitude,  by 
observation,  36^  41'  33^'.    The  stream  was  running  towards  the  southwest, 
and  appeared  to  come  from  a  snowy  mountain  in  the  north.    It  proved  to 
be  the  Rio  Virgen — a  tributary  to  the  Colorado.  Indians  appeare(>in  bands 
on  the  hills,  but  did  not  come  into  camp.    For  several  days  we  continaed 
our  journey  up  the  river,  the  bottoms  of  which  were  thickly  overgrown 
with  various  kinds  of  brush ;  and  the  sandy  soil  was  absolutely  covered 
with  the  tracks  of  Diggers^  who  followed  us  stealthily,  like  a  band  of 
wolves ;  and  we  had  no  opportunity  to  leave  behind,  even  for  a  few  hoi|n, 
the  tired  animals,  in  order  that  they  might  be  brought  into  camp  after  a. 
little  repose.    A  horse  or  mule  left  behind,  was  taken  off  in  a  moment* 
On  the  evening  of  the  Sth,  having  travelled  2S  miles  up  the  river  from  our 
first  encampment  on  it,  we  encamped  at  a  little  grass*plat,  where  a  spring 
of  cool  water  issued  from  the  bluff.    On  the  opposite  side  was  a  grove  of 
cotton  woods  at  the  mouth  of  a  fork,  which  here  enters  the  river.    On 
either  side^the  valley  is  bounded  by  ranges  of  mountains,  everywhere  high, 
rocky,  and  broken.     The  caravan  road  was  lost  and  scattered  in  the  sandy 
country,  and  we  had  been  following  an  Indian  trail  up  the  river.    The 
hunters  the  next  day  were  sent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  in  the  mean  time 
we  moved  about  a  mile  farther  up,  where  we  found  a  good  little  patch  of 
grass..  There  being  only  sufficient  grass  for  the  night,  the  horses  were 
sent  with  a  strong  guard  in  charge  of  Tabeau  to  a  neighboring  hollow, 
where  they  might  pasture  during  the  day;  and  to  be  ready  in  case  the  In- 
dians should  make  any  attempt  on  the  animals,  several  of  the  best  horses 
were  picketed  at  the  camp.     In  a  few  hours  the  hunters  returned,  having 
found  a  convenient  ford  in  the  river,  and  discovered  the  Spanish  trail  on 
the  other  side. 

I  had  been  engaged  in  arranging  plants ;  and,  fatigued  with  the  heat  of 
the  day,  i  fell  asleep  in  the  afternoon,  and  did  not  awake  until  sundown. 
Presently  Carson  came  to  me,  and  reported  that  Tabeau,  who  early  in  the 
day  had  left  his  post,  and,  without  my  knowledge,  rode  back  to  the  camp 
we  had  left,  in  search  of  a  lame  mule,  had  not  returned.  While  we  were 
speaking,  a  smoke  rose  suddenly  from  Uie  cottonwood  grove  below,  which 
plainly  told  us  what  had  befallen  him ;  it  was  raised  to  inform  the  sur« 
rounding  Indians  that  a  blow  had  been  struck,  and  to  tell  them  to  be  on 
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their  guard.  Carson,  with  several  men  well  mounted,  was  instantly  sent 
down  the  river,  but  returned  in  the  night  without  tidings  of  the  missing 
man.  They  went  to  the  camp  we  had  left,  but  neither  he  nor  the  mule 
was  there.  Searching  down  the  river,  they  found  the  tracks  of  the  mule, 
evidently  driven  along  by  Indians,  whose  tracks  were  on  each  side  of  those 
made  by  the  anincal.  After  going  several  miles,  they  came  to  the  mule  it- 
self, standins:  in  some  bushes,  mortally  wounded  in  the  side  by  an  arrow, 
and  left  to  die,  that  it  might  be  afterwards  butchered  for  food.  They  also 
found,  in  another  place,  as  they  were  hunting  about  on  the  ground  for  Ta- 
beau's  tracks,  something  that  looked  like  a  little  puddle  of  blood,  but  which 
the  darkness  prevented  them  from  verifying.  With  these  details  they  re- 
tiuned  to  our  camp,  and  their  report  saddened  all  our  hearts. 

May  10. — This  morning,  as  soon  as  there  was  light  enough  to  follow 
tracks,  1  set  out  myself  with  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  several  men  in  search  of 
Tabeau.  We  went  to  the  spot  where  the  appearance  of  puddled  blood  had 
been  seen ;  and  this,  we  saw  at  once,  had  been  the  place  where  he  fell  and 
died.  Blood  upon  the  leaves,  and  beaten  down  bushes,  showed  that  he  had 
got  his  wound  about  twenty  paces  from  where  he  fell,  and  that  he  had  strug- 
gled for  his  life.  He  had  probably  been  shot  through  the  lungs  with  an 
arrow.  From  the  place  where  he  lay  and  bled,  it  could  be  seen  that  he  had 
been  dragged  to  the  river  bank,  and  thrown  into  it.  No  vestige  of  what 
had  belonged  to  him  could  be  found,  except  a  fragment  of  his  horse  equip- 
ment. Horse,  sun,  clothes — all  became  the  prey  of  these  Arabs  of  the  New 
World.  ^  ^    ^ 

Tabeau  had  been  one  of  our  best  men,  and  his  unhappy  death  spread  a 
gloom  over  our  party.  Men,  who  have  gone  through  such  dangers  and 
sufferings  as  we  had  seen,  become  like  brothers,  and  feel  each  other's  loss. 
To  defend  and  avenge  each  other,  is  the  deep  feelingf  of  all.  We  wished 
to  avenge  his  death  ;^but  the  condition  of  our  horses,  languishijig  for  grass 
and  repose,  forbade  an  expedition  into  unknown  mountains.  We  knew  the 
tribe  who  had  done  the  mischief— the  same  which  had  been  insulting  our 
camp.  They  knew  what  they  deserved,  and  had  the  discretion  to  show 
themselves  to  us  no  more.  The  day  before,  they  infested  our  camp  ;  now, 
not  one  appeared ;  nor  did  we  ever  afterwards  see  but  one  who  even  be- 
longed to  the  same  tribe,  and  he  at  a  distance. 

Ourxamp  was  in  a  basin  below  a  deep  cation — a  gap  of  two  thousand  feet 
deep  in  the  mountain — through  which  the  Rio  Virgen  passes,  and  where 
no  man  or  beast  could  follow  it.  The  Spanish  trail,  which  we  had  lost  in 
the  sands  of  the  basin,  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  We  crossed 
over  to  it,  and  followed  it  northwardly  towards  a  gap  which  was  visible  in 
the  mountain.  We  approached  it  by  a  defile,  rendered  difficult  for  our  bare- 
footed animals  by  the  rocks  strewed  along  it ;  and  here  the  country  changed 
its  character.  From  the  time  we  entered  the  desert,  the  mountains  had  been 
bald  and  rocky ;  here  they  began  to  be  wooded  with  cedar  ^nd  pine,  and 
clusters  of  trees  gave  shelter  to  birds — a  new  and  welcome  sight— which  could 
not  have  lived  in  the  desert  we  had  passed. 

Descending  a  long  hollow,  towards  the  narrow  valley  of  a  stream,  we  saw 
before  us  a  snowy  mountain,  far  beyond  which  appeared  another  more  lofty 
still.  Good  bunch  grass  began  to  appear  on  the  hill-sides,  and  here  we  found 
a  singular  variety  (h  interesting  shrubs.  The  changed  appearance  of  the 
country  infused  among  our  pec^le  a  more  lively  spirit,  which  was  heightened 
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by  finding  at  evening  a  halting-place  of  very  good  grass  on  the  clear  waters 
of  the  Santa  Clara  fork  of  the  Rio  Virgen, 

May  U.::r-The  morning  was  cloudy  and  quite  cool,  with  a  shower  of 
rain — the  first  we  have  had  since  entering  the  desert,  a  period  of  twenty- 
seven  days ;  and  we  seem  to  have  entered  a  different  climate,  with  the  usual 
weather  of  tlie  Kocky  mountains.  Our  march  to  day  was  very  laborious, 
over  very  broken  ground,  along  the  Santa  Clara  river ;  but  then  the  coun- 
try is  no  longer  so  distressingly  desolate.  The  stream  is  prettily  wooded 
with  sweet  coltonwood  trees — some  of  them  of  large  size ;  and  on  the  bills, 
where  the  nut  pine  is  often  seen,  a  good  and  wholesome  grass  occurs  fre- 
quently. This  Cottonwood,  which  is  now  in  fruit,  is  of  a  dilferenl  species 
from  any  in  Michaux's  Sylva.  Heavy  dark  clouds  covered  the  sky  in  the 
evening,  and  a  cold  wind  sprang  up,  making  fires  and  overcoats  comforta- 
ble. 

May  12. — A  little  above  our  encampment,  the  river  forked ;  and  we  con- 
tinued up  the  right-hand  branch,  gradually  ascending  towards  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.    As  we  rose  towards  the  head  of  the  creek,  the  snowy 
mountain  on  our  right  showed  out  handsomely — high  and  rugged  with 
precipices,  and  covered  with  snow  for  about  two  thousand  feet  from  their 
summits  down.    Our  animals  were  somewhat  repaid  for  their  hard  marches 
by  an  excellent  camping-ground  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  forms 
here  the  dividing  chain  between  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Virgen^  which  goes 
south  to  the  Colorado,  and  those  of  Sevier  river,  flowing  northwardly,  and 
belonging  to  the  Great  Basin.     We  considered  ourselves  as  crossing  the 
rim  of  the  basin ;  and,  entering  it  at  this  point,  we  found  here  an  exten- 
sive mountain  meadow,  rich  in  bunch  grass,  and  fresh  with  numerous 
springs  of  clear  water,  all  refreshing  and  delightful  to  look  upon.     It  was, 
in  fact,  that  las  Ve^as  de  Santa  Clara^  which  had  been  so  long  presented  to 
us  as  the  terminatm^  point  of  the  desert,  and  where  the  annual  caravan 
from  California  to  New  Mexico  halted  and  recruited  for  some  weeks.    It 
was  a  very  suitable  place  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  a 
month's  suffering  in  the  hot  and  sterile  desert.    The  meadow  was  about  a 
mile  wide,  and  some  ten  miles  long,  bordered  by  grassy  hills  and  moun- 
tains — some  of  the  latter  rising  two  thousand  feet,  and  white  with  snow 
down  to  the  level  of  the  veffas.    Its  elevation  above  the  sea  was  5,280  feet ; 
latitude,  by  observation,  37^  28'  28" ;  and  its  distance  from  where  we  first 
struck  the  Spanish  trail  about  four  hundred  miles.    Counting  from  the  time 
we  reached  the  desert,  and  began  to  skirt,  at  our  descent  from  Walkei^s 
Pass  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  we  had  travelled  550  miles,  occupying  twen- 
ty seven  days,  in  that  inhospitable  region.    In  passing  before  the  great 
caravan,  we  had  the  advantage  of  finding  more  srass,  but  the  disadvantage 
of  finding  also  the  marauding  savages,  who  had  gathered  down  upon  the 
trail,  waiting  the  approach  of  that  prey.    This  greatly  increased  our  labors, 
besides  costing  us  the  life  of  an  excellent  man.     We  bad  to  move  all  day  in 
a  state  of  watch,  and  prepared  for  combat — scouts  and  flankers  out,  a  front 
and  rear  division  of  our  men,  and  baggage  animals  in  the  centre.    At  night, 
camp  duty  was  severe.    Those  who  liad  toiled  all  day,  had  to  guard!  by 
turns,  the  camp  and  the  horses  all  night.     Frequently  one  third  of  the  whole 
party  were  on  guard  at  once ;  and  nothing  but  this  vigilance  savod  us  from 
attack.     We  were  constantly  dogged  by  bands,  and  even  whole  tribes  of  the 
marauders ;  and  although  Tabeau  was  killed,  and  our  camp  infested  and  in- 
sulted by  some,  while  swarms  of  them  remained  on  the  hills  and  mountain- 
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sides,  there  was  manifestly  a  consultation  and  calculation  going  on,  to  decide 
the  question  of  attacking  us.  Having  reached  the  resting-place  of  the  Ve::as 
de  Santa  Clara^  we  hud  complete  relief  from  the  heat  and  privations  of  the 
desert,  and  some  relaxation  from  the  severity  of  camp  duty.  Some  relaxa- 
tion, and  relaxation  only — for  camp  guards,  horse  guards,  and  scouts  are 
indispensable  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  until  we  re- 
turn to  them. 

After  we  left  the  Vegas,  we  had  the  gratification  to  be  joined  by  the  fa- 
mous hunter  and  trapper,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  whom  1  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  who  now  became  our  guide.  He  had  left  California  with  the 
great  caravan ;  and  perceiving,  from  the  signs  along  the  trail,  that  there 
was  a  party  of  whites  ahead,  which  he  judged  to  be  mine,  he  detached  him- 
self from  the  caravan,  with  eight  men,  (Americans,)  and  ran  the  gauntlet  of 
the  desert  robbers,  killing  two,  and  geuing  some  of  the  horses  wounded,  and 
succeeded  in  overtaking  us.  Nothing  but  his  great  knowledge  of  the  coun* 
try,  great  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  and  good  rifles,  could  have  brought 
him  safe  from  such  a  perilous  enterprise. 

Mat/  13. — We  remained  one  day  at  this  noted  place  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment; and,  resuming  our  progress  in  a  northeastwardly  direction,  we  de- 
scended into  a  broad  valley,  the  water  of  which  is  tributary  to  Sevier  lake. 
The  next  day  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Wah-satch  range  of  mountains  on 
the  right,  white  with  snow,  and  here  forming  the  southeast  part  of  the  Great 
Basin.  Sevier  lake,  upon  the  waters  of  which  we  now  were,  belonged  to  the 
system  of  lakes  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Basin — ot  which,  the  Great  Salt 
lake,  and  its  southern  limb,  the  Utah  lake,  were  the  principal — towards  the  re- 

S'on  of  which  we  were  now  approaching.  We  travelled  for  several  days  in 
is  direction,  within  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  crossing  little  streams  which 
bore  to  the  left  for  Sevier  lake;  and  plainly  seeing,  by  the  changed  aspect 
of  the  country,  that  we  were  entirely  clear  of  the  desert,  and  approachinj^ 
the  regions  which  appertained  to  the  system  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  W& 
met^  in  this  traverse,  a  few  mounted  Utah  Indians,  in  advance  of  their  main 
body,  watching  the  approach  of  the  great  caravan. 

May  16. — We  reached  a  small  salt  lake,  about  seven  miles  long  and  one 
broad,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which  we  encamped  for  (ne  night. 
This  little  lake,  which  well  merits  its  characteristic  name,  lies  immediately 
at  the  base  of  the  Wah-satch  range,  and  nearly  opposite  a  gap  in  that  chain 
of  mountains  through  which  the  Spanish  trail  passes ;  and  which,  again 
falling  upon  the  waters  of  the  Colorado,  and  crossing  that  river,  proceeds 
over  a  mountainous  country  to  Santa  F6, 

May  17. — After  410  miles  of  travelling  on  a  trail,  which  served  for  a 
road,  wc  again  found  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  exploring  a  track 
through  the  wilderness.  The  Spanish  trail  had  borne  off  to  the  southeast,, 
crossing  the  Wah-satch  range.  Our  course  led  to  the  northeast,  along  the 
foot  of  that  range,  and  leaving  it  on  the  right.  The  mountain  present- 
ed itself  to  us  under  the  form  of  several  ridges,  rising  one  above  the  other, 
rocky,  and  wooded  with  pine  and  cedar ;  the  last  ridge  covered  with  snow. 
Sevier  river,  flowing  northwardly  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  collects  its 
principal  waters  from  this  section  of  the  Wah-satch  chain.  We  had  now 
entered  a  region  of  great  pastoral  promise,  abounding  with  fine  streams; 
the  rich  bunch  grass — soil  that  would  produce  wheat,  and  indigenous  flax — 
growing  as  if  it  had  been  sown.  Consistent  with  the  general  character  of 
Its  bordering  mountains,  this  fertility  of  soil  and  vegetation  docs  not  extend 
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far  into  the  Great  Basin.  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  our  guide,  and  who  has 
more  knowledge  of  these  parts  than  any  man  I  know,  informed  me  that  all 
the  country  to  the  left  was  unknown  to  him,  and  that  even  the  Digger 
tribes,  which  frequented  lake  Sevier,  could  tell  him  nothing  about  it. 

May  2(). — We  met  a  band  of  Utah  Indians,  headed  by  a  well  known 
chief,  who  had  obtained  the  American  or  English  name  of  Walker,  by 
which  he  i?  quoted  and  well  known.  They  were  all  mounted,  armed  with 
rifles,  and  use  their  rifles  well.  The  chief  had  a  fusee,  which  he  had  car- 
ried slung,  in  addition  to  his  rifle.  They  were  journeying  slowly  towards 
the  Spanish  trail,  to  levy  their  usual  tribute  upon  the  great  Californian  cara- 
van. They  were  robbers  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  the  desert.  They 
conducted  their  depredations  with  form,  and  under  the  color  of  trade,  and 
toll  for  passing  through  their  country.  Insteadof  attacking  and  killing,  they 
affect  to  purchase — taking  the  horses  they  like,  and  giving  something  nomi- 
nal in  return.  The  chief  was  quite  civil  to  me.  He  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  his  namesake,  our  guide,  who  made  my  name  known  to  hioL 
He  knew  of  my  expedition  of  1842 ;  and,  as  tokens  of  friendship,  and 
proof  that  we  had  met,  proposed  an  interchange  of  presents.  We  had  no 
great  store  to  choose  out  of;  so  he  gave  me  a  Mexican  blanket,  and  I  gave 
him  a  very  fine  one  which  I  had  obtained  at  Vancouver. 

May  23. — We  reached  Sevier  river — the  main  tributary  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name — which,  deflecting  from  its  northern  course,  here  breaks 
from  the  mountains  to  enter  the  lake.  It  was  really  a  fine  river,  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  deep ;  and,  afler  searching  in  vain  for  a  fordable  place,  we 
made  little  boats  (or,  rather,  rafts)  out  of  bulrushes,  and  ferried  across. 
These  rafts  are  readily  made,  and  give  a  ffood  conveyance  across  a  river. 
The  rushes  are  bound  in  bundles,  and  tied  hard;  the  bundles  are  tied  down 
upon  poles,  as  close  as  ihey  can  be  pressed,  and  fashioned  like  a  boat,  in  being 
broader  in  the  middle  and  pointed  at  the  ends.  The  rushes,  being  tubular 
and  jointed,  are  light  and  strong;.  The  raft  swims  well,  and  is  shoved  along 
by  poles,  or  paddled,  or  pushed  and  pulled  by  swimmers,  or  drawn  by  ropes. 
On  this  occasion,  we  used  ropes — one  at  each  end — and  rapidly  drew  our 
little  float  backwards  and  forwards,  from  shore  to  shore.  The  horses  swam. 
At  our  place  of  crossingf,  which  was  the  most  northern  point  of  its  bend,  the 
latitude  was  39°  22^  19".  The  banks  sustained  the  character  for  fertility 
and  vegetation  which  we  had  seen  for  some  days.  The  name  of  this  river 
and  lake  was  an  indication  of  our  approach  to  regions  of  which  our  people 
had  been  the  explorers.  It  was  probably  named  after  some  American  trapper 
or  hunter,  and  was  the  first  American  name  we  had  met  with  since  leaving 
the  Columbia  river.  From  the  Z>aHc5  to  the  point  where  we  turned  across 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  1,000  miles,  we  heard  Indian  names,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  distance  none ;  from  Nueva  Helvetia  (Sacramento)  to  las 
Vegas  de  Santa  Clara,  about  1,000  more,  all  were  Spanish;  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  French  and  American  or  English  were  inter- 
mixed ;  and  this  prevalence  of  names  indicates  the  national  character  of 
the  first  explorers. 

We  had  here  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of  our  people,  Francois  Badeau, 
who  had  been  with  me  in  both  expeditions  ;  during  which  he  had  always 
been  one  of  my  most  faithful  and  eflScient  men.  He  was  killed  in  drawing 
towards  him  a  gun  by  the  muzzle ;  the  hammer  being  caught,  discharged 
the  gun,  driving  the  ball  through  his  head.  We  buried  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  river. 
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Crossing  the  next  day  a  slight  ridge  along  the  river,  we  entered  a  hand- 
some mountain  valley  covered  with  fine  grass,  and  directed  our  course 
towards  a  high  snowy  peak,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  the  Utah  lake.  On  our 
right  was  a  bed  of  high  mountains,  their  summits  corered  with  snow,  con- 
stituting the  dividing  rid^e  between  the  Basin  waters  and  those  of  the  Col- 
orado. At  noon  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Utah  Indians  coming  out  of  the 
mountain,  and  in  the  afternoon  encamped  on  a  tributary  to  the  lake, 
which  is  separated  from  the  waters  of  the  Sevier  by  very  slight  dividing 
grounds. 

Early  the  next  day  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lake ;  and,  as  we  descended 
to  the  broad  bottoms  of  the  Spanish  fork,  three  horsemen  were  seen  gallop- 
ing towards  us,  who  proved  to  be  Utah  Indians— scouts  from  a  village, 
which  was  encamped  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  were  armed  with 
rifles,  and  their  horses  were  in  good  condition.  We  encamped  near  themi 
on  the  Spanish  fork,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  to  the  lake. 
Finding  the  Indians  troublesome,  and  desirous  to  remain  here  a  day,  we 
removed  the  next  morning  farther  down  the  lake,  and  encamped  on  a  fer* 
tile  bottom  near  the  foot  of  the  same  mountainous  ridge  which  borders  the 
Great  Salt  lake,  and  along  which  we  had  journeyed  the  previous  September. 
Here  the  principal  plants  in  bloom  were  two,  which  were  remarkable  as 
affording  to  the  Snake  Indians — the  one  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  and 
the  othef  the  most  useful  amorig  the  applications  which  they  use  fo|pWounds. 
These  were  the  kooyah  plant,  growing  in  fields  of  extraordinary  luxuri- 
ance, and  convollaria  stellata^  which,  from  the  experience  of  Mr. 'Walker, 
is  the  best  remedial  plant  known  among  those  Indians.  A  few  miles  below 
us  was  another  village  of  Indians,  from  which  we  obtained  some  fish — 
among  them  a  few  salmon-trout,  which  were  very  much  inferior  in  size  to 
those  along  the  Californian  mountains.  The  season  for  taking  them  had  not 
yet  arrived ;  but  the  Indians  were  daily  expecting  them  to  come  up  out  of 
the  lake. 

We  had  now  accomplished  an  object  we  had  in  view  when  leaving  the 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia  in  November  last :  we  had  reached  ihs  Utahlake  j 
but  by  a  route  very  different  from  what  we  had  intended,  and  without  suf- 
ficient time  remaining  to  make  the  examinations  which  were  desired.  It 
is  a  lake  of  note  in  this  country,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Utahs,  who 
resort  to  it  for  fish.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  15  miles,  stretching  far  to 
the  north,  narrowing  as  it  goes,  and  connecting  with  the  Great  Salt  lake. 
This  is  the  report,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  correct ;  but  it  is  fresh  water, 
while  the  other  is  not  only  salt,  but  a  saturated  solution  of  salt;  and  here 
is  a  problem  which  requires  to  be  solved.  It  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  mountains,  walled  on  the  north  and  east  by  a  high  and  snowy  range, 
which  supplies  to  it  a  fan  of  tributary  streams.  Among  these,  the  principal 
river  is  the  Timpan-ogo — signifying  Rock  river — a  name  which  the  rocky 
gTtindeur  of  its  scenery,  remarkable  even  in  this  country  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, has  obtained  for  it  from  the  Indians.  In  the  Utah  language,  og-wah- 
6c,  the  term  for  river,  when  coupled  with  other  words  in  common  conver- 
sation, is  usually  abbreviated  to  ogo;  ^t/7tj9an  signifying  rock.  It  is  probable 
that  this  river  furnished  the  name  which  on  the  older  maps  has  been  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  Great  Salt  lake;  but  for  this  I  have  prefr^rred  a  name 
which  will  be  regarded  as  highly  characteristic,  restricting  to  the  river  the 
descriptive  term  Timpan-ogo,  and  leaving  iyr  the  lake  into  which  it  flows 
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the  name  of  the  people  who  reside  on  its  shores,  and  by  which  it  is  known 
througliout  the  country. 

The  volume  of  water  afforded  by  the  Timpan-o^o  is  probably  equal  to 
that  of  the  Sevier  river ;  and,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  was  only  one 
place  in  the  lake  valley  at  which  the  Spanish  fork  was  fordable.  In  the 
cove  of  mountains  along  its  eastern  shore,  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a  plaioi 
where  the  soil  is  generally  good,  and  in  greater  part  fert'le;  watered  by  a 
delta  of  prettily  timbered  streams.  This  would  be  an  excellent  locality  for 
stock  farms ;  it  is  generally  covered  with  good  bunch  grass,  and  would 
abundantly  produce  the  ordinary  grains. 

In  arriving  at  the  Utah  lake,  we  had  completed  an  immense  circuit  of 
twelve  degrees  diameter  north  and  south,  and  ten  degrees  east  and  west; 
and  found  ourselves  in  May,  1844,  on  the  same  sheet  of  water  which  we 
had  left  in  September,  1843.  The  Utah  is  the  southern  limb  of  the  Great 
Salt  lake ;  and  thus  wo  had  seen  that  remarkable  sheet  of  water  both  at  its 
northern  and  southern  extremity,  and  were  able  to  fix  its  position  at  these 
two  points.  The  circuit  which  we  had  made,  and  which  had  cost  us  eight 
months  of  time,  and  3,500  miles  of  travelling,  had  given  us  a  view  of 
Oregon  and  of  North  California  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  of  the  two  principal  streams  which  form  bays  or  harbors  on  the 
coast  of  that  sea.  Having  completed  this  circuit,  and  being  now  about  to 
turn  the  back  upon  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  continent,  and  to  recross  the 
Rocky  mountains,  it  is  natural  to  look  back  upon  our  footsteps,  and  take 
some  brief  view  of  the  leading  features  and  general  structure  of  the  coun- 
try we  had  traversed.  These  are  peculiar  and  striking,  and  differ  essentially 
from  the  Atlantic  side  of  our  country.  The  mountains  all  are  higher,  more 
numerous,  and  more  distinctly  defined  in  their  ranges  and  directions;  and, 
what  is  so  contrary  to  the  natural  order  of  such  formations,  one  of  these 
ranges,  which  is  near  the  coast,  (the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Coast  Range,) 
presents  higher  elevations  and  peaks  than  any  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Rocky  mountains  themselves.  In  our  eight  months'  circuit,  we  were  never 
out  of  sight  of  snow ;  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  we  crossed  it,  was 
near  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  mountains.  In 
height,  these  mountains  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  Atlantic  side,  constantly 
presenting  peaks  whicli  enter  the  region  of  eternal  snow ;  and  some  of 
them  volcanic,  and  in  a  frequent  state  of  activity.  They  are  seen  at  great 
distances,  and  guide  the  trj^veller  in  his  courses. 

The  course  and  elevation  of  these  ranges  give  direction  to  the  rivers,  and 
character  to  the  coast.  No  great  river  does,  or  can,  take  its  rise  below  th^ 
Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  range ;  the  distance  to  the  sea  is  too  ^hort  to 
admit  of  it.  The  rivers  of  the  San  Francisco  bay,  which  are  the  largest 
afler  the  Columbia,  are  local  to  that  bay,  and  lateral  to  the  coast,  having 
their  sources  about  on  a.line  with  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  and  running 
each  in  a  valley  of  its  own,  between  Coast  range  and  the  Cascade  and  Sierra 
Nevada  range.  The  Columbia  is  the  only  river  which  traverses  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  country,  breaking  through  all  the  ranges,  and  entering  the 
sea.  Drawing  its  waters  from  a  section  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  iii  the 
Rocky  mountains,  which  are  collected  into  one  stream  by  three  main  forks 
(liowis's,  Clark's,  and  the  North  fork)  near  the  centre  of  the  Oregon  valley, 
this  great  river  thence  proceeds  by  a  single  channel  to  the  sea,  while  its 
ihree  folks  lead  each  to  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  which  opens  the  way  into 
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the  interior  of  the  continent.  This  fact  in  relation  to  the  rivers  of  thif 
refi^ioD  gives  an  immense  value  to  the  Columbia.  Its  mouth  is  the  only 
inlet  and  outlet  to  and  from  the  sea ;  its  three  forks  lead  to  the  passes  in 
the  mountains ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  only  line  of  communication  between  the 
Pacific  and  the  interior  of  North  America;  and  all  operations  of  war  or  com- 
merce, of  national  or  social  intercourse,  must  be  conducted  upon  it  This 
S'ves  it  a  value  beyond  estimation,  and  would  involve  irreparable  injury  if 
St.  In  this  unity  and  concentration  of  its  waters,  the  Pacific  side  of  our 
continent  differs  entirely  from  the  Atlantic  side,  where  the  waters  of  the 
Allegany  mountains  are  dispersed  into  many  rivers,  having  their  dififierent 
entrances  into  the  sea,  and  opening  many  lines  of  communication  with  the 
interior. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  equally  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  low  and  open,  indented  with  numerous  bays, 
sounds,  and  river  estuaries,  accessible  everywhere,  and  opening  by  many 
channels  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  Paci^c  coast,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  high  a^d  compact,  with  few  bays,  and  but  one  that  opens  into 
the  heart  of  the  country.  The  immediate  coast  is  what  the  seamen  call 
iron  bound.  A  little  within,  it  is  skirted  by  two  successive  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, standing  as  ramparts  between  the  sea  and  the  interior  country;  and 
to  get  through  which;  there  is  but  one  gate,  and  that  narrow  and  easily  de- 
fended. This  structure  of  the  coast,  backed  by  these  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, with  its  concentration  and  unity  of  waters,  gives  to  the  country  ao 
immense  military  strength,  and  will  probably  render  Oregon  the  most  im- 
pregnable country  in  the  world. 

Dififering  so  much  from  the  Atlantic  side  of  our  continent,  in  coasti 
mountains,  and  rivers,  the  Pacific  side  diflers  from  it  in  another  most  rare 
and  singular  feature — that  of  the  Great  interior  Basin,  of  which  I  have  ao 
often  spoken,  and  the  whole  form  and  character  of  which  I  was  so  anxious 
to  ^ascertain.  Its  existence  is  vouched  for  by  such  of  the  American  tra- 
ders and  hunters  as  have  some  knowledge  of  that  region ;  the  structure  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains  requires  it  to  t^  there ;  and  my  owa 
observations  confirm  it.  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  in 
those  parts,  informed  me  that,  from  the  Great  Salt  lake  west,  there  was  a 
succession  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea,  nor  any 
connexion  with  the  Columbia,  or  with  the  Colorado  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  described  some  of  these  lakes  as  being  large,  with  numerous 
streams,  and  even  considerable  rivers,  falling  into  them.  In  fact,  all  concur 
in  the  general  report  of  these  interior  rivers  and  lakes ;  and,  for  want  of 
understanding  the  force  and  power  of  evaporation,  which  so  soon  estab- 
lishes an  equilibrium  between  the  loss  and  supply  of  waters,  the  fable  of 
whirlpools  and  subterraneous  outlets  has  gained  belief  as  the  only  imagi- 
nable way  of  carrying  off  the  waters  which  have  no  visible  discharge, 
"^he  structure  of  the  country  would  require  this  formation  of  interior  lakes ; 
for  the  waters  which  would  collect  between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  not  being  able  to  cross  this  formidable  barrier,  nor  to  get  to 
the  Columbia  or  the  Colorado,  roust  naturally  collect  into  reservoirs,  each 
of  which  would  have  its  little  system  of  streams  and  rivers  to  supply  iL 
This  would  be  the  natural  effect ;  and  what  I  saw  went  to  confirm  it.  The 
Great  Salt  lake  is  a  formation  of  this  kind,  and  quite  a  large  one;  and  having 
many  streams,  and  one  considerable  river,  four  or  five  hundred  miles  long, 
falling  into  it.  This  lake  and  river  I  saw  and  examined  myself;  and  also  saw 
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the  Wah  satch  and  Bear  River  monntains  which  enclose  the  waters  of  the 
lake  on  the  east,  and  constitute,  in  that  quarter,  the  rim  of  the  Great  Basin. 
Afterwards,  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  where  we  trav- 
elled for  forty-two  days,  I  saw  the  line  of  lakes  and  rivers  which  lie  at  the 
foot  of  that  Sierra ;  and  which  Sierra  is  the  western  rim  of  the  Basin.  In 
going  down  Lewis's  fork  and  the  main  Columbia,  I  crossed  only  inferior 
streams  coming  in  from  the  left,  such  as  conld  draw  their  water  from  a 
short  distance  only ;  and  I  often  saw  the  mountains  at  their  heads,  white 
with  snow ;  which,  ail  accounts  said,  divided  the  waters  of  the  desert  from 
those  of  the  Ck)lumbia,  and  which  could  be  no  other  than  the  range  of 
mountains  which  form  the  rim  of  the  Basin  on  its  northern  side.  And  in 
returning  from  California  along  the  Spanish  trail,  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
Santa  Clara  fork  of  the  Rio  Virgen,  I  crossed  only  small  streams  making 
their  way  south  to  the  Colorado,  or  lost  in  sand — as  the  Mo-hah-ve  ;  while 
to  the  left,  lofiy  mountains,  their  summits  white  with  snow,  were  often  visi- 
ble, and  which  must  have  turntd  water  to  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south, 
and  thus  constituted,  on  this  part,  the  southern  rim  of  the  Basin.  At  the 
head  of  the  Santa  Clara  fork,  and  in  the  Vegas  de  Santa  Clara,  we  crossed 
the  ridge  which  parted  the  two  systems  of  waters.  We  entered  the  Basin 
at  that  point,  and  have  travelled  in  it  ever  since,  having  its  southeastern 
rim  (the  Wah-satch  mountain)  on  the  ri^ht,  and  crossing  the  streams 
which  flow  down  into  it.  The  existence  of  the  Basin  is,  therefore,  an  es- 
tablished fact  in  my  mind ;  its  extent  and  contents  are  yet  to  be  better  as- 
certained. It  cannot  be  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  miles  each  way,  and 
must  lie  principally  in  the  Alta  California;  the  demarcation  latitude  of  42^ 
probably  cutting  a  segment  from  the  north  part  of  the  rim.  Of  its  interior, 
but  little  is  known.  It  is  called  a  desert,  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  it,  steril- 
ity may  be  its  prominent  characteristic ;  but  where  there  is  so  much  water, 
there  njust  be  some  oasis.  The  great  river,  and  the  great  lake,  reported, 
may  not  be  equal  to  the  report ;  but  where  there  is  so  much  snow,  thore 
must  be  streams ;  and  where  there  is  no  outlet,  there  must  be  lakes  to  hold 
the  accumulated  waters,  or  sands  to  swallow  them  up.  In  this  eastern 
part  of  the  Basin,  containing  Sevier,  Utah,  and  the  Great  Salt  lakes,  and  the 
rivers  and  creeks  falling  into  them,  we  know  there  is  good  soil  and  good 
grass,  adapted  to  civilized  settlements.  In  the  western  part,  on  Salmon-trout 
river,  and  some  other  streams,  the  same  remark  may  be  made. 

The  contents  of  this  Great  Basin  arc  yet  to  be  examined.  That  it  is 
peopled,  we  know;  but  miserably  and  sparsely.  From  all  that  I  heard  and 
saw,  I  should  say  that  humanity  here  appeared  in  its  lowest  form,  and  in 
its  most  elementary  state.  Dispersed  in  single  families ;  without  fire-arms ; 
eating  seeds  and  insects ;  digging  roots,  (and  hence  their  name ;) — such  is 
the  condition  of  the  greater  part.  Others  are  a  degree  higher,  and  live  in 
communities  upon  some  lake  or  river  that  supplies  fish,  and  from  which 
they  repulse  (he  miserable  Digger.  The  rabbit  is  the  large.^  animal  known 
in  this  desert;  its  flesh  aflfords  a  little  meat;  and  their  bag-like  covering  is 
made  of  its  skins.  The  wild  sage  is  their  only  wood,  and  here  it  is  of  ex- 
traordinary size — sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  six  or  ei^ht  feet  high. 
It  serves  for  fuel,  for  building  material,  for  shelter  to  the  rabbits,  and  for 
some  sort  of  covering  for  the  feet  and  legs  in  cold  weather.  Such  are  the 
accounts  of  the  inhabitants  and  productions  of  the  Great  Basin;  and  which, 
though  imperfect,  must  have  some  foundation,  and  excite  our  desire  to  know 
the  whole. 
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The  whole  idea  of  such  a  desert,  and  such  a  people,  is  a  novelty  in  our 
country,  and  excites  Asiatic,  not  American  ideas.  Interior  basins,  with 
their  own  systems  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  often  sterile,  are  common  enough 
in  Asia ;  p^ple  still  in  the  elementary  state  of  families,  living  in  deserts, 
with  no  other  occupation  than  the  mere  animal  search  for  food,  may  still 
be  seen  in  that  ancient  quarter  of  the  globe ;  but  in  America  such  things 
are  new  and  strange,  unknown  and  unsuspected,  and  discredited  wbea 
related.  But  I  flatter  myself  that  what  is  discovered,  though  not  enough 
to  satisfy  curiosity,  is  sufficient  to  excite  it,  and  that  subsequent  explora- 
tions will  complete  what  has  been  commenced. 

This  account  of  the  Great  Basin,  it  will  be  remembered,  belong  to  the 
Alta  California,  and  has  no  application  to  Oregon,  whose  capabilities  may 
justify  a  separate  remark.  Referring  to  my  journal  for  particular  descrip. 
tions,  and  for  sectional  boundaries  b^ween  good  and  bad  districts,  1  caa 
only  say,  in  general  and  comparative  terms,  that,  in  that  branch  of  agri- 
culture which  implies  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  staple  crops,  it  would 
b%  inferior  to  the  Atlantic  States,  though  many  parts  are  superior  for  wheat ; 
while  in  the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds  it  would  claim  a  high  place.  Its 
grazing  capabilities  are  great;  and  even  in  the  indigenous  grass  now 
there,  an  element  of  individual  and  national  wealth  may  be  found,  in 
fact,  the  valuable  grasses  begin  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
Missouri  frontier,  and  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  East  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  it  is  the  short  curly  grass,  on  which  the  buflalo  delight  to  feed, 
(whence  its  name  of  buflalo,)  and  which  is  still  good  when  dry  and  ap- 
parently dead.  West  of  those  mountains  it  is  a  largei^  growth,  in  clusters, 
and  hence  called  bunch  grass,  and  which  has  a  second  or  fall  growth. 
Plains  and  mountains  both  exhibit  them ;  and  I  have  seen  good  pasturage 
at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet.  In  this  spontaneous  product,  the  tra- 
ding or  travelling  caravans  can  find  subsistence  for  their  animals ;  and  in 
militarv  operations  any  number  of  cavalry  may  be  moved,  and  any  number 
of  cattle  may  be  driven;  and  thus  men  and  horses  be  supported  on  long 
expeditions,  and  even  in  winter  in  the  sheltered  situations. 

Commercially,  the  value  of  the  Oregon  country  must  be  great,  washed 
as  it  is  by  the  north  Pacific  ocean — fronting  Asia — producing  many  of  the 
elements  of  commerce — mild  and  healthy  in  its  climate — and  becoming,  as 
it  naturally  will,  a  thoroughfare  for  the  Uast  India  and  China  trade. 

Turning  our  faces  once  more  eastward,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  we 
left  the  Utah  lake,  and  continued  for  two  days  to  ascend  the  Spanish  fork, 
which  is  dispersed  in  numerous  branches  anionn  very  rugged  mountains, 
which  aflord  few  passes,  and  render  a  familiar  acqnaintauce  with  them 
necessary  to  the  traveller.  The  stream  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a  val- 
ley, the  mountains  rising  often  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge ;  but  a  good 
trail  facilitated  our  travelling,  and  there  were  frequent  bottoms  covered 
with  excellent  grass.  The  streams  are  prettily  and  variously  wooded ;  and 
everywhere  the  mountain  shows  grass  and  tin^r. 

At  our  encampment  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  near  the  head  of  one 
of  the  branches  we  had  ascended,  strata  of  bituminous  limestone  were  dis- 
played in  an  escarpment  on  the  river  bluffs,  in  which  were  contained  a 
variety  of  fossil  shells  of  new  species. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  crossing  this  ridge  about  120  miles  to  the 
northward  in  August  last,  strata  of  fossiliferous  rock  were  discovered,  which 
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haTe  been  referred  to  the  oolitic  period :  it  is  probable  chat  these  rodci  abc 
beloDff  to  the  same  formatioQ. 

A  few  miles  from  this  encampment  we  reached  the  head  of  the  stream 
and  crossing,  by  an  open  and  eaty  pass,  the  diridin^  ridge  which  separate 
the  waters  of  the  Great  Basin  from  those  of  the  Colorado,  we  readied  tb 
head  branches  of  one  of  its  larger  tributaries,  which,  from  the  decided  coloi 
•f  its  waters,  fias  received  the  name  of  White  river.  The  snows  of  thi 
mountains  were  now  beginning  to  melt,  and  all  the  little  rivulets  wen 
running  by  in  riven*,  and  rapidly  becoming  difficult  to  ford.  Continuing  i 
few  miles  up  a  branch  of  White  river,  we  crossed  a  dividing  ridge  betweei 
its  waters  and  those  of  the  Uintah.  The  approach  to  the  pass,  which  n 
the  best  known  to  BIr.  Walker,  was  somewhat  difficult  for  packs,  and  im 
practicable  for  wagons-  all  the  streams  being  shut  in  by  narrow  ravines 
and  the  narrow  trail  along  the  steep  hill-sides  allowing  the  passage  of  onl] 
one  animal  at  a  time.  From  the  summit  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  snow] 
Benr  River  range;  andihere  were  still  remaining  beds  of  snow  on  the  coU 
sides  of  the  hills  near  the  pass.  We  descended  by  a  narrow  ravine,  ii 
which  was  rapidly  gathered  a  little  branch  of  the  Uintah,  and  halted  tc 
noon  about  1,500  feet  below  the  pass,  at  an  elevation,  by  the  boiling  point 
of  6,900  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  next  day  we  descended  along  the  river,  and  about  noon  reached  a 
point  where  three  forks  come  together.  Fording  one  of  these  with  some 
difficulty,  we  continued  up  the  middle  branch,  which,  from  the  color  of  itf 
waters,  is  named  the  Rea  river.  The  few  passes,  and  extremely  rugged 
nature  of  the  country,  give  to  it  great  strength,  and  secure  the  Utatis  from 
the  intrusion  of  their  enemies.  Crossing  in  the  afternoon  a  wmewhal 
broken  highland,  covered  in  places  with  fine  grasses,  and  with  cedar  on 
the  hill-sides,  we  encamped  at  evening  on  another  tributary  to  the  UtnioA^ 
called  the  Duchesne  fork.    The  water  was  very  clear,  the  stream  not  being 

Iet  swollen  by  the  melting  snows ;  and  we  forded  it  without  any  difficulty, 
t  is  a  considerable  branch,  being  spread  out  by  islands,  the  largest  arm 
being  about  a  hundred  feet  wide ;  and  the  name  it  bears  is  probably  that  oi 
some  old  French  trapper. 

The  next  day  we  continued  down  the  river,  which  we  were  twice  obliged 
to  cross ;  and,  the  water  having  risen  during  the  night,  it  was  almost  every- 
where too  deep  to  be  forded.  After  travelling  about  sixteen  miles,  we  en- 
camped ngain  on  the  left  bank. 

1  obtained  here  an  occultatien  of  5  Scorpii  at  the  dark  limb  of  the  moon, 
which  eives  for  the  longitude  of  the  place  112°  18'  30^',  and  the  latitude 
40^^18'  63". 

June  1.— -  We  left  today  the  Duchesne  fork,  and,  afler  traversing  a  broken 
country  for  about  sixteen  miles,  arrived  at  noon  at  another  considerable 
branch,  a  river  of  great  velocity,  to  which  the  trappers  have  improperly 
given  the  name  of  Lake  fork.*  The  name  applied  to  it  by  the  Indians  sig- 
nifies great  swiftness,  and  is  the  same  which  they  use  to  express  the  speed 
of  a  race-horse.  It  is  spread  out  in  various  channels  over  several  hundred 
yards,  and  is  everywhere  too  deep  and  swift  to  be  forded.  At  this  season 
of  the  year,  there  is  an  uninterrupted  noise  from  the  large  rocks  which  are 
rolled  along  the  bed.  After  infinite  difficulty,  and  the  delay  of  a  day,  we 
succeeded  in  getting  the  stream  bridged,  and  got  over  with  the  loss  of  one 
of  our  animals.  Continuing  our  route  across  a  broken  country,  of  which 
)T  parts  were  rocky  and  timbered  with  cedar,  and  the  lower  parti 
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^coyered  with  good  grass,  we  reached  on  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  the 
TJintah  fort,  a  tradi\ig  post,  belonging  to  Mr.  A.  Roubideau,  on  the  principal 
fork  of  the  Uintah  river.  We  found  the  stream  nearly  as  rapid  and  diffi- 
cult as  the  Lake  fork,  divided  into  several  channels,  which  were  too  broad 
to  be  bridged.  With  the  aid  of  guides  from  the  fort,  we  succeeded,  with 
very  great  difficulty,  in  fording  it;  and  encamped  near  the  fort,  which  is 
situated  a  short  distance  above  the  junction  of  two  branches  which  make 
the  river. 

By  an  immersion  of  the  1st  satellite,  (agreeing  well  with  the  result  of  the 
occuitation  observed  at  the  Duchesne  fork,)  the  longitude  of  the  post  is  109^ 
66'  42",  the  latitude  40°  27'  45". 

It  has  a  motley  garrison  of  Canadian  and  Spanish  engagks  and  hunters, 
with  the  usual  number  of  Indian  women.  We  obtained  a  small  supply  of 
sugar  and  coffee,  with  some  dried  meat  and  a  cow,  which  was  a  very  accept- 
able  change  from  the  pinoli  on  which  we  had  subsisted  for  some  weeks  past. 
I  strengthened  my  party  at  this  place  by  the  addition  of  Auguste  Archam- 
beau,  an  excellent  voyagenr  and  hunter,  belonging  to  the  class  of  Carson 
and  Godey. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  we  left  the  fort,*  and  the  Uintah  river,  and 
continued  our  road  over  a  broken  country,  which  afforded,  however,  a  rich 
addition  to  our  botanical  collection;  and,  after  a  march  of  25  miles,  were 
again  checked  by  another  stream  called  Ashley's  fork,  where  we  were  de- 
tained until  noon  of  the  next  day. 

An  immersion  of  the  2d  satellite  gave  for  this  place  a  longitude  of  109^ 
27'  07",  the  latitude  by  observation  being  40«  28'  07". 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  we  succeeded  in  finding  a  ford  ;  and, 
after  travelling  fifteen  miles,  encamped  high  up  on  the  mountain  side,  where 
we  found  excellent  and  abundant  grass,  which  we  had  not  hitherto  seen. 
A  new  species  otelymus^  which  had  a  purgative  and  weakening  effect  upon 
the  animals,  had  occurred  abundantly  since  leaving  the  fort.  From  this 
point,  by  observation  7,300  feet  above  the  sea,  we  had  a  view  of  the  Colo- 
rado below,  shut  up  amongst  ruggad  mountains,  and  which  is  the  recipient 
of  all  the  streams  we  had  been  crossing  since  we  passed  the  rim  of  the 
Great  Basin  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  fork. 

On  the  7th  we  had  a  pleasant  but  long  day's  journey,  through  beautiful 
little  valleys  and  a  high  mountain  country,  arriving  about  evening  at  the 
verge  of  a  steep  and  rocky  ravine,  by  which  we  descended  to  "  Brown^s 
hole,*^  This  is  a  place  well  known  to  trappers  in  the  country,  where  the 
caiions  through  which  the  Colorado  runs  expand  into  a  narrow  but  pretty 
•valley,  about  sixteen  miles  in  length.  The  river  was  several  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  swollen  to  the  top  of  its  banks,  near  to  which  it  was  in 
many  places  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  We  repaired  a  skin  boat  which 
had  been  purchased  at  the  fort,  and,  after  a  delay  of  a  day,  reached  the  op- 
posite banks  with  much  less  delay  than  had  been  encountered  on  the  Uin- 
tah waters.  According  to  information,  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  is  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  Colorado ;  and  the  latitude  of  our  encampment 
which  was  opposite  to  the  remains  of  an  old  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  was  40<^  46'  27",  and,  by  observation,  the  elevation  above  the  sea 


*  This  fort  was  attacked  and  taken  by  a  band  of  the  Utah  Indians  since  we  passed  it ;  and 
the  men  of  the  garrison  killed,  the  women  carried  ofi.    Mr.  Roabideaa,  a  trader  of  St.  Loais, 
as  absent,  and  so  escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest. 
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6,160  feet  The  bearing  to  the  entrance  of  the  canon  below  was  south 
20^  east  Here  the  river  enters  between  lofty  precipices  of  red  rock,  and 
the  country  below  is  said  to  assume  a  very  rugged  character ;  the  river 
and  its  affluents  passing  through  canons  which  forbid  all  access  to  ibe 
water.  This  sheltered  little  valley  was  formerly  a  favorite  wintering  ground 
for  the  trappers,  as  it  afforded  them  sufficient  pasturage  for  their  animals, 
and  the  surrounding  mountains  are  well  stocked  with  game. 

We  surprised  a  flock  of  mountain  sheep  as  we  descended  to  the  river,  and 
our  hunters  killed  several.  The  bottoms  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Ter- 
million  creek,  which  enters  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below 
our  encampment,  were  covered  abundantly  with  F.  vermicuhris,  and  other 
chenopodiaceous  shrubs.  From  the  lower  end  of  Brown's  hole  we  issued 
by  a  remarkably  dry  caiion,  fifty  or  sixty  yards  wide,  and  rising,  as  we  ad* 
vanced,  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight  hunared  feet.  Issuing  from  this,  and 
crossing  a  small  green  valley,  we  entered  another  rent  of  the  same  nature, 
still  narrower  than  the  other,  the  rocks  on  either  side  rising  in  nearly  ver* 
tical  precipices  ^rhaps  l^SOO  feet  in  height.  These  places  are  mentioned, 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  country  lower  down  on  the  Colorado,  to  which  the 
trappers  usually  apply  the  name  of  a  canon-country.  The  canon  opened 
upon  a  pond  of  water,  where  we  halted  to  noon.  Several  flocks  of  moim- 
tain  sheep  were  here  among  the  rocks,  which  rung  with  volleys  of  small 
arms.  In  the  afternoon  we  entered  upon  an  ugly,  barren,  and  broken  country, 
corresponding  well  with  that  we  had  traversed  a  few  degrees  north,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Colorado.  The  Vermillion  creek  aitbrded  us  brackish 
water  and  indifferent  grass  for  the  night. 

A  few  scattered  cedar  trees  were  the  only  improvement  of  the  country 
on  the  following  day  ;  and  at  a  little  spring  of  bad  water,  where  we  halted 
to  noon,  we  had  not  even  the  shelter  of  these  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  night  we  encamped  in  a  fine  grove  of  cottonwood  trees  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elk  Head  river,  the  principal  fork  of  the  Yampah  river,  commonly  call- 
ed by  the  trappers  the  Bear  river.  We  made  here  a  very  strong  coril  and 
fort,  and  formed  the  camp  into  vigilant  guards.  The  country  we  were 
now  entering  is  constantly  infested  by  war  parties  of  the  Sioux  and  other 
Indians,  and  is  considered  amon^  the  most  dangerous  war  grounds  in  the 
Rocky  mountains ;  parties  of  whites  having  been  repeatedly  defeated  on 
this  river. 

On  the  llth  we  continued  up  the  river,  which  is  a  considerable  stream 
fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  in  width,  handsomely  and  continuously  wooded 
with  groves  of  the  narrow-leaved  cottonwood,  (;>o/>t/Zi<^  angustifolia;)  with 
these  were  thickets  of  willow  and  strain  du  haauf.  The  characteristic 
plant  along  the  river  is  F,  vermiciilaris^  which  generally  covers  the  bot- 
toms ;  mingled  with  this,  are  saline  shrubs  and  artemisia.  The  new  variety 
of  grass  which  we  had  seen  on  leaving  the  Uintah  fort,  had  now  disap- 
peared. The  country  on  either  side  was  sandy  and  poor,  scantily  wooded 
with  cedars,  but  the  river  bottoms  afforded  good  pasture.  Three  antelopes 
were  killed  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  encamped  a  little  below  a  branch  of 
the  river,  called  St.  Train's  fork.  A  few  miles  above  was  the  fort  at  which 
Frapp's  party  had  been  defeated  two  years  since ;  and  we  passed  during 
the  day  a  place  where  Carson  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  that  one  of  the 
men  had  five  bullets  through  his  body.  Leaving  this  river  the  next  morning, 
we  took  our  way  across  the  hills,  where  every  hollow  bad  a  spring  of  run- 
sing  water,  with  good  grass. 
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Yesterday  and  to-day  we  have  had  before  our  eyes  the  high  mountaiAs 
which  divide  the  Pacific  from  the  Mississippi  waters ;  and  entering  here 
among  the  lower  spurs,  or  foot  hills  of  the  range,  the  face  of  the  country  be- 
£:an  to  improve  with  a  magical  rapidity.  Not  only  the  river  bottoms,  but  the 
bills  were  covered  with  grass ;  and  among  the  usual  varied  flora  of  the  moun- 
tain region,  these  were  occasionally  blue  with  the  showy  bloom  of  a /tipmii^. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning  we  had  the  first  glad  view  of  bufifaio,  and  wel- 
comed the  appearance  of  two  old  bulls  with  as  much  joy  as  if  they  had  been 
messengers  from  home ;  and,  when  we  descended  to  noon  on  St.  Train's 
fork,  an  affluentof  Green  river,  the  hunters  brought  in  mountain  sheep  and 
the  meat  of  two  fat  bulls.  Fresh  entrails  in  the  river  showed  us  that  there 
were  Indians  above  ;  and,  at  evening,  judging  it  unsafe  to  encamp  in  the 
bottoms,  which  were  wooded  only  with  willow  thickets,  we  ascended  to  the 
spurs  above,  and  forted  strongly  in  a  small  aspen  grove,  near  to  which  was 
a  spring  of  cold  water.  The  hunters  killed  two  nne  cows  near  the  camp. 
A  band  of  elk  broke  out  of  a  neighboring  grove ;  antelopes  were  running 
over  the  hills  ;  and  on  the  opposite  river  plains,  herds  of  buffalo  were  raising 
clouds  of  dust.     The  country  here  appeared  more  variously  stocked  with 

fame  than  any  part  of  the  Rocky  mountains  we  had  visited ;  and  its  abun- 
ance  is  owing  to  the  excellent  pasturage,  and  its  dangerous  character  ms  a 
war  ground. 

June  13. — There  was  snow  here  near  our  mountain  camp,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  beautiful  and  cool.  Leaving  St.  Train's  fork,  we  took  our  way  directly 
towards  the  summit  of  the  dividing  ridge.  The  bottoms  of  the  streamy  and 
level  places  were  wooded  with  aspens;  and  as  we  neared  the  summit,  we 
entered  again  the  piny  region.  We  had  a  delightful  morning's  ride,  the 
ground  affording  us  an  excellent  bridle  path,  and  reached  the  summit 
towards  midday,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  With  joy  and  exultation  we 
saw  ourselves  once  more  on  the  top  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  beheld  a 
little  stream  taking  its  course  towards  the  rising  sun.  It  was  an  afiluent  of 
the  Platte,  called  Pullatnfs  fork,  and  we  descended  to  noon  upon  it.  It  isa 
pretty  stream  twenty  yards  broad,  and  bears  the  name  of  a  trapper  who,  some 
years  since,  was  killed  here  by  the  Gros  Venire  Indians. 

Issuing  from  the  pines  in  the  afternoon,  we  saw  spread  out  before  us  the 
valley  otthe  Platte,  with  the  pass  of  the  Medicine  Butte  beyond,  and  some 
of  the  Sweet  Water  mountains ;  but  a  smoky  haziness  in  the  air  entirely  ob- 
scured the  Wind  River  chain. 

We  were  now  about  two  degrees  south  of  the  South  Pass, and  our  course 
home  would  have  been  eastwardly ;  but  that  would  have  taken  us  over 
ground  already  examined,  and  therefore  without  the  interest  which  would 
excite  cariosity.  Soutliwardly  there  were  objects  worthy  to  be  explored,  to 
wit:  the  approximation  of  the  headwaters  of  three  different  rivers — the 
Platte,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Grand  River  fork  of  the  Rio  Colorado  of  the 
gulf  of  California ;  the  Passes  at  the  heads  of  these  rivers;  and  the  three 
remarkable  mountain  coves,  called  Parks,  in  which  they  took  their  rise. 
One  of  these  Parks  was,  of  course,  on  the  western  side  of  the  dividing  ridge ; 
and  a  visit  to  it  would  require  us  once  more  to  cross  the  summit  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  west,  and  then  to  recross  to  the  east;  making,  in 
all,  with  the  transit  we  had  ^ust  accomplished,  three  crossings  of  that  moun- 
tain in  this  section  of  its  course.  But,  no  matter.  The  coves,  the  beads  of 
the  rivers,  the  approximatioa  of  their  waters,  the  practicability  of  the  moun- 
tain passes,  and  the  locality  of  the  thrbs  parks,  were  all  objecta  of  inter- 
est ;  and,  although  well  known  to  hunters  and  trappers,  were  unknown  to 
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science  and  to  history.  We  therefore  changed  oar  course,  and  tamed  up 
the  valley  of  the  Platte,  instead  of  going  down  it. 

We  crossed  several  smalt  affluents,  and  again  made  a  fortified  camp  in  a 
^rove.  The  country  had  now  become  very  beautiful — rich  in  water,  grass, 
and  game ;  and  to  these  were  added  the  charm  of  scenery  and  pleasant 
weather. 

June  14.~0ur  route  this  morning  lay  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
over  the  long  low  spurs  which  sloped  gradually  down  to  the  river,  forming 
the  broad  valley  of  the  Platte.  The  country  is  beautifully  watered — in  al- 
most every  hollow  ran  a  clear,  cool  mountain  stream ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  morning  we  crossed  seventeen,  several  of  them  being  large  creeks,  forty 
to  fifty  feet  wide,  with  a  swift  current  and  tolerably  deep.  These  were  va- 
riously wooded  with  groves  of  aspen  and  cottonwood,  with  willow,  cherry, 
and  other  shrubby  trees.  Buffalo,  antelope,  and  elk  were  frequent  during 
the  day ;  and,  in  their  abundance,  the  latter  sometimes  reminded  us  slightly 
of  the  Sacramento  valley. 

We  halted  at  noon  on  Potter's  fork — a  clear  and  swifl  stream  forty  yards 
wide,  and  in  many  places  deep  enough  to  swim  our  animals ;  and  in  the 
evening  encamped  on  a  pretty  stream,  where  there  were  several  beaver  dams, 
anfl  many  trees  recently  cut  down  by  the  beaver.  We  gave  to  this  the 
name  of  Beaver- Dam  creek,  as  now  they  are  becoming  sufficiently  rare  to 
distinguish  by  their  name  the  streams  on  which  they  are  found.  In  this 
mountain  they  occurred  more  abundantly  than  elsewhere  in  all  our  journey, 
in  which  their  vestiges  had  been  scarcely  seen. 

The  next  day  we  continued  our  journey  up  the  valley,  the  country  pre- 
aenting  much  the  same  appearance,  except  that  the  grass  was  more  scanty 
on  the  ridges,  over  which  was  spread  a  scrubby  growth  of  sage ;  but  still  the 
bottoms  of  the  creeks  were  broad,  and  afibrded  good  pasture  grounds.  We 
had  an  animated  chase  after  a  grizzly  bear  this  morning,  which  we  tried  to 
lasso.  Puentes  threw  the  lasso  upon  his  neck  ;  but  it  slipped  off,  and  he  es- 
caped into  the  dense  thickets  of  the  creek,  into  which  we  did  not  like  to  ven- 
ture. Our  course  in  the  afternoon  brought  us  to  the  main  Platte  river,  here  a 
handsome  stream  with  \  uniform  breadth  of  seventy  yards,  except  where 
widened  by  frequent  islands.  It  was  apparently  deep,  with  a  moderate  cur- 
rent, and  wooded  with  groves  of  large  willow. 

The  valley  narrowed  as  we  ascended,  and  presently  degenerated  into  a 
gorge,  through  which  the  river  passed  as  ihrouffh  a  gate.  We  entered  it, 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  New  Park — a  beautiful  circular  valley  of  thirty 
miles  diameter,  walled  in  all  round  with  snowy  mountains,  rich*  with  water 
and  with  grass,  fringed  with  pine  on  the  mountain  sides  below  the  snow 
line,  and  a  paradise  to  all  grazing  animals.  The  Indian  name  for  it  signi- 
fies "coir  lodge^^  of  which  our  own  may  be  considered  a  translation  ;  the 
enclosure,  the  grass,  the  water,  and  the  herds  of  budalo  roaming  over  ir, 
naturally  presenting  the  idea  of  a  park.  We  halted  for  the  night  just  withiu 
the  gate,  and  expected,  as  usual,  to  sec  herds  of  buffalo ;  but  an  Arapahoe 
village  had  been  before  us,  and  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  Latitude  of  the  en- 
campment 40*^  62'  44".     Elevation  by  the  boiling  point  7,720  feet. 

It  is  from  this  elevated  cor^,  and  from  the  gorges  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  and  some  lakes  within  their  bosoms,  that  the  Great  Platte  river 
collects  its  first  waters,  and  assumes  its  first  form^  and  certainly  no  river 
could  ask  a  more  beautiful  origin. 

June  16. — In  the  morning  we  pursued  our  way  through  the  Park,  follow- 
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ing  a  principal  branch  of  the  Platte,  and  crossing,  among  many  smaller 
ones,  a  bold  stream,  scarcely  fordable,  called  Lodge  Pole  fork,  and  which  is- 
saes  from  a  lake  in  the  mountains  on  the  right,  ten  miles  long.  In  the  even- 
ing we  encamped  on  a  small  stream,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Park.  Lati- 
tude of  the  camp  40°  33'  22". 

June  17. — We  continued  our  way  among  the  waters  of  the  Park,  over  the 
foot  hills  of  the  bordering  mountains,  where  we  found  good  pasturage,  and 
surprised  and  killed  some  buffalo.  We  fell  into  a  broad  and  excellent  trail, 
made  by  buffalo,  where  a  wngon  would  pass  with  ease  ;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  we  crossed  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  through 
a  pass  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  we  had  ever  seen.  The  trail 
led  among  aspens,  through  open  grounds,  richly  covered  with  srass,  and 
carried  us  over  an  elevation  of  about  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  country  appeared  to  great  advantage  in  the  delightful  summer 
weather  of  the  mountains,  which  we  still  continued  to  enjoy.  Descending 
from  the  pass,  we  found  ourselves  again  on  the  western  waters ;  and  halted 
to  noon  on  the  edge  of  another  mountain  valley,  called  the  Old  Park,  in 
which  is  formed  Grand  river,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Colorado 
of  California.  We  were  now  moving  with  some  caution,  as,  from  the  trail, 
we  found  the  Arapahoe  village  had  also  passed  this  way.  As  we  were 
coming  out  of  their  enemy's  country,  and  this  was  a  war-ground,  we  were 
desirous  to  avoid  them.  After  a  long  afternoon's  march,  we  halted  at  night 
on  a  small  creek,  tributary  to  a  main  fork  of  Grand  river,  which  ran  through 
this  portion  of  the  valley.  The  appearance  of  the  country  in  the  Old  Park 
is  interesting,  though  of  a  different  character  from  the  New ;  instead  of 
being  a  comparative  plain,  it  is  more  or  less  broken  into  hills,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  high  mountains,  timbered  on  the  lower  parts  with  quaking 
asp  and  pines. 

June  18. — Our  scouts,  who  were  as  usual  ahead,  made  from  a  butie  this 
morning  the  signal  of  Indians,  and  we  rode  up  in  time  to  meet  a  party  of 
about  30  Arapahoes.  They  were  men  and  women  goitig  into  the  hills —the 
men  for  game,  the  women  for  roots — and  informed  us  that  the  village  was 
encamped  a  few  miles  above,  on  the  main  fork  of  Grand  river,  which  passes 
through  the  midst  of  the  valley.  1  made  them  the  usual  presents;  but 
they  appeared  disposed  to  be  unfriendly,  and  galloped  back  at  speed  to  the 
village.  Knowing  that  we  had  trouble  to  expect,  I  descended  immediately 
into  the  bottoms  of  Grand  river,  which  were  overflowed  in  places,  the  river 
being  np,  and  made  the  best  encampment  the  ground  afforded.  We  had  no 
time  to  build  a  fort,  but  found  an  open  place  among  the  willows,  which  was 
defended  by  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the  overflowed  bottoms  on  the  other. 
We  had  scarcely  made  our  few  preparations,  when  about  200  of  them  ap- 
peared on  the  verge  of  the  bottom,  mounted,  painted,  and  armed  for  war. 
We  planted  the  American  flag  between  us ;  and  a  short  parley  ended  in  a 
truce,  with  something  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  presents.  About  20 
Sioux  were  with  them — one  of  them  an  old  chief,  who  had  always  been 
friendly  to  the  whites.  He  informed  me  that,  before  coming  down,  a  coun- 
cil had  been  held  at  the  village,  in  which  the  greater  part  had  declared  for 
attacking  us — we  had  come  from  their  enemies,  to  whom  we  had  doubtless 
been  carrying  assistance  in  arms  and  ammunition ;  but  his  own  party,  with 
some  few  of  the  Arapahoes  who  had  seen  us  the  previous  year  in  the 
plains,  opposed  it.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  customary  for  this  peo- 
ple to  attack  the  trading  parties  which  they  meet  in  this  region,  considering 
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mil  whom  they  meet  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountaios  to  be  their  ene* 
mies.  They  deceived  me  into  the  belief  that  I  should  find  a  ford  at  their 
Tillage,  and  I  could  not  avoid  accoro|)anying  them ;  but  put  several  sloughs 
between  us  and  their  village,  and  forted  strongly  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  was  everywhere  rapid  and  deep,  and  over  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
The  camp  was  generally  crowded  with  Indians ;  and  though  the  baggage 
was  carefully  watched  and  covered,  a  number  of  things  were^stolen. 

The  next  morning  we  descended  the  river  for  about  eight  miles,  and 
halted  a  short  distance  above  a  caiidn,  through  which  Grand  river  issues 
from  the  Park.  Here  it  was  smooth  and  deep,  150  yards  in  breadth,  and 
its  elevation  at  this  point  6,700  feet  A  frame  for  the  boat  being  very  soon 
made,  our  baggage  was  ferried  across ;  the  horses,  in  the  mean  time,  swim- 
ming over.  A  southern  fork  of  Grand  river  here  makes  its  junction,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  branch  by  which  we  had  entered  the  valley,  and  up  this  we 
continued  for  about  eight  miles  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped  in  a  bottom 
on  the  left  bank,  which  afforded  good  grass.  At  our  encampment  it  was 
70  to  90  yards  in  breadth,  sometimes  widened  by  islands,  and  separated  into 
several  channels,  with  a  very  swift  current,  and  bed  of  rolled  rocks. 

On  the  20th  we  travelled  up  the  left  bank,  with  the  prospect  of  a  bod 
road,  the  trail  here  taking  the  opposite  side  ;  but  the  stream  was  up,  and  no- 
where fordable.  A  piny  ridge  of  mountains,  with  bare  rocky  peaks,  was 
on  our  right  all  the  day,  and  a  snowy  mountain  appeared  ahead.  We 
crossed  many  foaming  torrents  with  rocky  beds,  rushing  down  to  the  river ; 
and  in  the  evening  made  a  strong  fort  in  an  aspen  grove.  The  valley  had 
already  become  very  narrow,  shut  up  more  closely  in  densely  timbered 
mountains,  the  pines  sweeping  down  the  verge  of  the  bottoms.  ,The  coq 
de prairie  {JLetrao  europhasiamts)  was  occasionally  seen  among  the  sage. 

We  saw  to-day  the  returning  trail  of  an  Arapahoe  party  which  had  been 
sent  from  the  village  to  look  for  Utahs  in  the  Bayou  Salade,  (South  Park ;) 
and  it  being  probable  that  they  would  visit  our  camp  with  the  desire  to  re- 
turn on  horseback,  we  were  more  than  usually  on  the  alert. 

Here  the  river  diminished  to  35  yards,  and,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  affluents  we  had  crossed,  was  still  a  large  stream,  dashing  swiftly  by^ 
with  a  great  continuous  fall,  and  not  yet  fordable.  We  had  a  delightful  ride 
along  a  good  trail  among  the  fragrant  pines ;  and  the  appearance  of  bufialo 
in  great  numbers  indicated  that  there  were  Indians  in  the  Bayou  Salade, 
(South  Park,)  by  whom  they  were  driven  out.  We  halted  to  noon  under 
the  shade  of  the  pines,  and  the  weather  was  most  delightful.  The  country 
was  literally  alive  with  buffalo;  and  the  continued  echo  of  the  hunters' 
rifles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  for  a  moment  made  me  uneasy,  thinking 
perhaps  they  were  engaged  with  Indians ;  but  in  a  short  time  they  came 
into  camp  with  the  meat  of  seven  fat  cows. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day-s  ride,  the  river  had  been  merely  a 
narrow  ravine  between  high  piny  mountains,  backed  on  both  sides,  but 
particularly  on  the  west,  by  a  line  of  snowy  ridges  ;  but,  after  several  hours' 
ride,  the  stream  opened  out  into  a  valley  with  pleasant  bottoms.  In  the 
afternoon  the  river  forked  into  three  apparently  equal  streams ;  broad  buffalo 
trails  leading  up  the  left  hand,  and  the  middle  branch  indicating  good  passes 
over  the  mountains ;  but  up  the  right-hand  branch,  (which,  in  the  object  of 
descending  from  the  n^ountain  by  the  main  head  of  the  Arkansas,  I  was 
most  desirous  to  follow.)  there  was  no  sign  of  a  buffalo  trace.  Apprehend- 
ing from  this  reason,  and  the  character  of  the  mountains,  which  are  known 
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to  be  extremely  ruffed,  (bat  the  right-hand  branch  led  to  no  pass,  I  pro- 
ceeded up  the  middle  branch,  which  formed  a  flat  valley  bottom  between 
timbered  ridges  on  the  lefl,  and  snowy  mountains  on  the  right,  terminating 
in  large  buttes  of  naked  rock.  The  trail  was  good,  and  the  country  inter- 
esting ;  and  at  nightfall  we  encamped  in  an  open  place  among  the  pines, 
where  we  built  a  strong  fort.  The  mountains  exhibit  their  usual  varied 
growth  of  flowers,  and  at  this  place  1  noticed,  among  others,  thermopsis 
montana^  whose  bright-yellow  color  makes  it  a  showy  plant.  This  has 
been  a  characteristic  in  many  parts  of  the  country  since  reaching  the  Uintah 
waters.  With  fields  of  iris  were  aquilegia  cmrvlea^  violets,  esparcette,  and 
strawberries. 

At  dark,  we  perceived  a  fire  in  the  edge  of  the  pines,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.  We  had  evidently  not  been  discovered,  and,  at  the  re- 
port of  a  gun,  and  the  blaze  of  fresh  fuel  which  was  heaped  on  our  fires, 
those  of  the  strangers  were  instantly  extinguished.  In  the  morning,  they 
were  found  to  be  a  party  of  six  trappers,  who  had  ventured  out  among  the 
mountains  after  beaver.  They  informed  us  that  two  of  the  number  with 
which  they  started,  had  been  already  killed  by  the  Indians — one  of  them 
but  a  few  days  since — by  the  Arapahoes  we  had  lately  seen,  who  had  found 
him  alone  at  a  camp  on  this  river,  and  carried  ofi*  his  traps  and  animals. 
As  they  were  desirous  to  join  us,  the  hunters  returned  with  them  to  their 
encampment,  and  we  continued  up  the  valley,  in  which  the  stream  rapidly 
diminished,  breaking  into  small  tribntaries — every  iiollow  afibrding  water. 
At  our  noon  halt,  the  hunters  joined  us  with  the  trappers.  While  preparing 
to  start  from  their  encampment,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  surround- 
ed by  a  party  of  Arapahoes,  who  informed  them  that  their  scouts  had  dis- 
covered a  large  Utah  village,  in  the  Bayou  Salade,  (South  Park,)  and  that  a 
large  war  party,  consisting  of  almost  every  man  in  the  village,  except  those 
who  were  too  old  to  go  to  war,  were  going  over  to  attack  thera.  The  main 
body  had  ascended  the  left  fork  of  the  river,  which  aflbrded  a  better  pass 
than  the  branch  we  were  on;  and  this  party  had  followed  our  trail,  in  order 
that  we  might  add  our  force  to  theirs.  Carson  informed  them  that  we  were 
too  far  ahead  to  turn  back,  but  would  join  them  in  the  bayou  ;  and  the  In- 
dians went  ofi*  apparently  satisfied.  By  the  temperature  of  boiling  water, 
our  elevation  here  was  10,430  feet;  and  still  the  pine  forest  continued,  and 
grass  was  good. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  continued  our  road — occasionally  through  open 
pines,  with  a  very  gradual  ascent.  We  surprised  a  herd  of  bufialo,  enjoying 
the  shade  at  a  small  lake  among  the  pines ;  and  they  made  the  dry  branches 
crack,  as  they  broke  through  the  woods.  In  a  ride  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  having  ascended  perhaps  800  feet,  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit OF  THE  DIVIDING  RIDGE,  which  would  ihus  havc  an  estimated  height 
of  11,200  feet.  Here  the  river  spreads  itself  into  small  branches  and  springs, 
heading  nearly  in  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  which  is  very  narrow.  Imme- 
diately below  us  was  a  green  valley,  through  which  ran  a  stream;  and  a  short 
distance  opposite  rose  snowy  mountains,  whose  summits  were  formed  into 
peaks  of  naked  rock.  We  soon  afterwards  satisfied  ourselves  that  imme- 
diately beyond  these  mountains  was  the  main  brarjch  of  the  Arkansas 
river — most  probably  heading  directly  with  the  little  stream  below  us, 
which  gathered  its  waters  in  flie  snowy  mountains  near  by.  Descriptions 
of  the  rugged  character  of  the  mountains  around  the  head  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, which  their  appearance  amply  justified,  deterred  me  from  making  any 
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attempt  to  reach  it,  which  would  have  involved  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  now  remained  at  my  disposal. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  Pasff 
into  the  creek  below,  our  road  having  been  very  much  controlled  and  inter- 
rupted by  the  pines  and  springs  on  the  mountain -side.  Turning  up  the 
stream,  we  encamped  on  a  bottom  of  good  grass  near  its.head,  which  gath- 
ers its  waters  in  the  dividing  crest  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  acconlin^' 
to  the  best  information  we  could  obtain,  separated  only  by  the  rocky  waU 
of  the  ridge  from  the  head  of  the  main  Arkansas  river.  By  the  observa- 
tions of  the  evening,  the  latitude  of  our  encampment  was  39°  20'  24",  and 
south  of  which,  therefore,  is  tiie  head  of  the  Arkansas  river.  The  stream 
on  which  we  had  encamped  is  the  head  of  either  the  Fontaine  qui-bomt^ 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas,  or  the  remotest  head  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Platte ;  ns  which,  you  will  find  it  laid  down  on  the  map.  But  descending  it 
only  through  a  portion  of  its  course,  we  have  not  been  able  to  settle  this 
point  satisfactorily. 

In  the  evening,  a  band  of  buffalo  furnished  a  little  excitement,  by  charging 
through  the  camp. 

On  the  following  day,  we  descended  the  stream  by  an  excellent  bufialo 
trail,  along  the  open  grassy  bottom  of  the  river.  On  our  right,  the  bayoa 
was  bordered  by  a  mountainous  range,  crested  with  rocky  and  naked  peaks ; 
and  below,  it  had  a  beautiful  park-like  character  of  pretty  level  prairies,  in- 
terspersed among  low  spurs,  w«oded  openly  with  pine  and  quaking  asp, 
contrasting  well  with  the  denser  pines  which  swept  around  on  the  moun- 
tain-sides. Descending  always  the  valley  of  the  stream,  towards  noon  we 
descried  a  mounted  party  descending  the  point  of  a  spur,  and,  judging  them 
to  be  Arapahoes — who,  defeated  or  victorious,  were  equally  dangerous  to 
us,  and  with  whom  a  fight  would  be  inevitable — we  hurried  to  post  our- 
selves as  strongly  as  possible  on  some  willow  islands  in  the  river.  We  had 
scarcely  halted  when  they  arrived,  proving  to  be  a  party  of  Utah  women, 
who  told  us  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge  their  village  was  fighting 
with  the  Arapahoes.  As  soon  as  they  had  given  us  this  information,  they 
filled  the  air  with  cries  and  lamentations,  which  made  us  understand  that 
some  of  their  chiefs  had  been  killed. 

Extending  along  the  river,  direcdy  ahead  of  us,  was  a  low  piny  ridge, 
leaving  between  it  and  the  stream  a  small  open  bottom,  on  whick  the 
Utahs  had  very  injudiciously  placed  their  village,  which,  according  to  the 
women,  numbered  about  300  warriors.  Advancing  in  llic  cover  of  the 
pines,  the  Arapahoes,  about  daylight,  charged  into  the  village,  driving  off 
a  ^reat  number  of  their  horses,  and  killing  four  men  ;  among  them,  the 
principal  chief  of  the  village.  They  drove  the  horses  perhaps  a  mile  be- 
yond the  village,  to  the  end  of  a  hollow,  where  they  had  previously  forted 
at  the  edge  of  the  pines.  Here  the  Utahs  had  instantly  attacked  them  in 
turn,  ana,  according  to  the  report  of  the  women,  were  getting  rather  the 
best  of  the  day.  The  women  pressed  us  eagerly  to  join  with  their  people, 
and  would  immediately  have  provided  us  with  the  best  horses  at  the  vil- 
lage ;  but  it  was  not  for  us  to  interfere  in  such  a  conflict.  Neither  party 
were  our  friends,  or  under  our  protection ;  and  each  was  ready  to  prey 
upon  us  that  could.  But  we  could  not  help  feeling  an  unusual  excitement- 
at  being  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  a  nght,  in  which  500  men  were 
closely  engaged,  and  hearing  sharp  the  cracks  of  their  rifles.  We  were  in 
a  bad  position,  and  subject  to  be  attacked  in  it.    Either  party  which  we 
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might  meet,  victorious  or  defeated,  was  certain  to  fail  upon  us ;  and,  gear- 
ing up  immediately,  we  kept  close  along  the  pines  of  the  ridge,  having  it 
between  us  and  the  village,  and  keeping  the  scouts  on  the  summit,  to  give 
us  notice  of  the  approach  of  Indians.  As  we  passed  by  the  village,  which 
was  immediately  below  us,  horsemen  were  galloping  to  and  fro,  and  groups 
of  people  were  gathered  around  those  who  were  wounded  and  dead,  and 
who  were  being  brought  in  from  the  field.  We  continued  to  press  on,  and, 
crossing  another  fork,  which  came  in  from  the  right,  after  having  made  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  village,  fortified  ourselves  strongly  in  the  pines,  a  short 
distance  from  the  river. 

During  the  afternoon.  Pike's  Peak  had  been  plainly  in  view  before  us^ 
and,  from  our  encampment,  bore  N.  87^  E.  by  compass.  This  was  a 
familiar  object,  and  it  had  (or  us  the  face  of  an  old  friend.  At  its  foot  were 
the  springs,  where  we  had  spent  a  pleasant  day  in  coming  out.  Near  it 
were  the  habitations  of  civilized  men  ;  and  it  overlooked  the  broad  smooth 
plains,  which  promised  us  an  easy  journey  to  our  home. 

The  next  day  we  lefl  the  river,  which  continued  its  course  towards  Pike's 
Peak ;  and  taking  a  southeasterly  direction,  in  about  ten  miles  we  crossed  a 
gentle  ridge,  and,  issuing  from  the  South  Park,  found  ourselves  involved 
lamong  the  broken  spurs  of  the  mountains  which  border  the  great  prairie 
plains.  Although  broken  and  extremely  rugged,  the  country  wa^  very  in- 
teresting, being  well  watered  by  numerous  affluents  to  the  Arkansas  river, 
and  covered  with  grass  and  a  variety  of  trees.  The  streams,  which,  in  the 
upper  part  of  their  course,  ran  through  grassy  and  open  hollows,  after  a  few 
miles  all  descended  into  deep  and  impracticable  canons,  through  which  they 
found  their  way  to  the  Arkansas  valley.  Here  the  buffalo  trails  we  had  fol- 
lowed were  dispersed  among  the  hills,  or  crossed  over  into  the  more  open 
valleys  of  other  streams. 

During  the  day  our  road  was  fatiguing  and  difficult,  reminding  us  much, 
by  its  steep  and  rocky  character,  of  our  travelling  the  year  before  among 
the  Wind  River  mountains ;  but  always  at  night  we  found  some  grassy 
bottom,  which  afforded  us  a  pleasant  camp.  In  the  deep  seclusion  of  these 
little  streams,  we  found  always  an  abundant  pasturage,  and  a  wild  luxuri- 
ance of  plants  and  trees.  Aspens  and  pines  were  the  prevailing  timber ;  on 
the  creeks,  oak  was  frequent ;  but  the  narrow-leaved  cottonwood  (populus 
ajignstifolia)  of  unusually  large  size,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
was  the  principal  tree.  VVith  these  were  mingled  a  variety  of  shrubby  trees, 
which  aided  to  make  the  ravines  almost  impenetrable.  * 

After  several  days'  laborious  travelling,  we  succeeded  in  extricating  our- 
selves from  the  mountains,  and  on  the  mornitig  of  the  28th  encamped  im- 
mediately at  their  foot,  on  a  handsome  tributary  to  the  Arkansas  river.  In 
the  afternoon  we  descended  the  stream,  winding  our  way  along  the  bottoms, 
which  were  densely  wooded  with  oak,  and  in  the  evening  encamped  near 
the  main  river.  Continuing  the  next  day  our  road  along  the  Arkansas,  and 
meeting  on  the  way  a  war  party  of.  Arapahoe  Indians  (who  had  recently 
been  committing  some  outrages  at  Bent's  fort,  killing  stock  and  driving  off 
horses,)  we  arrived  before  sunset  at  the  Pueblo,  near  the  mouth  of  the  EoH- 
taine  (juibonit  river,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  to  find  a  number  of  our  old 
acquamtances.  The  little  settlement  appeared  in  a  thriving  condition  ;  and 
in  the  interval  of  our  absence  another  had  been  established  on  the  river, 
some  thirty  miles  above. 

June  30. — Our  cavalcade  moved  rapidly  down  the  Arkansas,  along  the 
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broad  road  virhich  follows  the  river,  and  on  the  1st  of  July  we  arrived  at 
Bent^  fort,  about  70  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Fontaine-quibouit.  As 
we  emerged  into  view  from  the  groves  on  the  river,  we  were  saluted  with 
a  display  of  the  national  flag,  and  repeated  discharges  from  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  where  we  were  received  by  Mr.  George  Bent  with  a  cordial  welcome 
and  a  friendly  hospitality,  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  we  -spent  several  very 
agreeable  days.  We  were  now  in  the  region  where  our  mountaineers  were 
accustomed  to  live ;  and  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  road  being 
considered  past,  four  of  them,  including  Carson  and  Walker,  remained  at 
the  fort. 

On  the  5th  we  resumed  our  journey  down  the  Arkansas,  travelling  along 
a  broad  wagon  road,  and  encamped  about  twenty  miles  below  the  fort.  On 
the  way  we  met  a  very  large  village  of  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  who, 
with  the  Arapahoes,  were  returning  from  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas, 
where  they  had  been  to  meet  the  Kioway  and  Camanche  Indians.  A  few 
days  previous  they  had  massacred  a  party  of  fifleen  Delawares,  whom  they 
had  discovered  in  a  fort  on  the  Smoky  Hill  river,  losing  in  the  afiair  several 
of  their  own  people.  They  were  desirous  that  we  should  bear  a  pacific 
message  to  the  Delawares  on  the  frontier,  from  whom  they  expected  retalia- 
tion ;  and,  we  passed  through  them  without  any  difficulty  or  delay.  Dis* ' 
persed  over  the  plain  in  scattered  bodies  of  horsemen,  and  family  groups  of 
women  and  children,  with  dog  trains  carrying  baggage,  and  long  lines  of 
pack  horses,  their  appearance  was  picturesque  and  imposing. 

Agreeably  to  your  instructions,  which  required  me  to  complete,  as  far  at 
practicable,  our  examinations  of  the  Kansas,  I  left  at  this  encampment  the 
Arkansas  river,  taking  a  northeasterly  direction  across  the  elevated  dividing 

? rounds  which  separate  that  river  from  the  waters  of  the  Platte.  On  the' 
th  we  crossed  a  large  stream  about  forty  yards  wide,  and  one  or  two 
feet  deep,  flowing  with  a  lively  current  on  a  sandy  bed.  The  discolored 
and  muddy  appearance  of  the  water  indicated  that 'it  proceeded  from  recent 
rains ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  consider  this  a  branch  of  the  Smoky  Hill 
river,  although,  possibly,  it  may  be  the  Pawnee  fork  of  the  Arkansas.  Be- 
yond this  stream  we  travelled  over  high  and  level  prairies,  halting  at  small 
ponds  and  holes  of  water,  and  using  for  our  fires  the  bois  de  vache^  the 
country  being  without  timber.  On  the  evening  of  the  8th  we  encamped 
in  a  Cottonwood  grove  on  the  banks  of  a  sanay  stream-bed,  where  there 
was  water  in  holes  sufficient  for  the  camp.  Here  several  hollows,  or  dry 
creeks  with  sandy  beds,  met  together,  forming  the  head  of  a  stream  which 
afterwards  proved  to  be  the  Smoky  Hill  fork  of  the  Kansas  river. 

The  next  morning,  as  we  were  leaving  our  encampment,  a  number  of 
Arapahoe  Indians  were  discovered.  They  belonged  to  a  war  party  which 
had  scattered  over  the  prairie  in  returning  from  an  expedition  against  the 
Pawnees. 

As  we  travelled  down  the  valley,  water  gathered  rapidly  in  the  sandy  bed 
from  many  little  tributaries ;  and  at  evening  it  had  become  a  handsome 
stream  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  width,  with  a  lively  current  in  small  channels, 
the  water  being  principally  dispersed  among  quicksands. 

Gradually  enlarging,  in  a  few  days'  march  it  became  a  river  eighty  yards 
in  breadth,  wooded  with  occasional  groves  of  cottonwood.  Our  road  was 
generally  over  level  uplands  bordering  the  river,  which  were  closely  cov- 
ered with  a  sward  of  buflalo  grass. 

On  the  10th  we  entered  again  the  bufialo  range,  where  we  had  found  these 
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animals  so  abundant  on  onr  outward  journey,  and  halted  for  a  day  among 
numerous  herds,  in  order  to  make  a  provision  of  meat  sufficient  to  carry  u^- 
to  the  frontier. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  we  encamped,  in  a  pleasant  evening,  on  a  high 
river  prairie,  the  stream  being  less  than  a  hundred  yards  broad.  During 
the  night  we  had  a  succession  of  thunder-storms,  with  heavy  and  contin- 
uous rain,  and  towards  morning  the  water  suddenly  burst  over  the  banks, 
flooding  the  bottoms,  and  becoming  a  large  river  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
in  breadth.  The  darkness  of  the  night  and  incessant  rain  had  concealed 
from  the  guard  the  rise  of  the  water ;  and  the  river  broke  into  the  camp  so 
suddenly,  that  the  baggage  was  instantly  covered,  and  all  our  perishable  col- 
lections almost  entirely  ruined,  and  the  hard  labor  of  many  months  de- 
stroyed in  a  moment. 

On  the  17th  we  discovered  a  large  village  of  Indians  encamped  at  the 
mouth  of  a  handsomely-wooded  stream  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Readily  inferring,  from  the  nature  of  the  encampment,  that  they  were 
Pawnee  Indians,  and  confidently  expecting  good  treatment  from  a  people 
who  receive  regularly  an  annuity  from  the  government,  we  proceeded  jdi- 
rectly  to  the  vifiage,where  we  found  assembled  nearly  all  the  Pawnee  tribe, 
who  were  now  returning  from  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  where  they 
had  met  the  Kioway  and  Camanche  Indians.  We  were  received  by  therti 
with  the  unfriendly  rudeness  and  characteristic  insolence  which  they  never 
fail  to  display  whenever  they  find  an  occasion  for  doing  so  with  impunity. 
The  little  that  remained  of  our  goods  was  distributed  among  them,  but 
proved  entirely  irjsuflicient  to  satisfy  their  greedy  rapacity ;  and,  after  some 
delay,  and  considerable  difficulty,  we  succeeded  in  extricating  ourselves 
from  the  village,  and  encamped  on  the  river  about  fifteen  miles  below.* 

The  country  through  which  we  had  been  travelling  since  leaving  the 
Arkansas  river,  for  a  distance  of  260  miles,  presented  to  the  eye  only  a 
succession  of  far-stretching  green  prairies  covered  with  the  unbroken  ver- 
dure of  the  buffilo  grass,  and  sparingly  wooded  along  the  streams  with 
straggling  trees  and  occasional  groves  of  cotton  wood  ;  but  here  the  country 
began  perceptibly  to  change  its  character,  becoming  a  more  fertile,  wooded, 
and  beautiful  region,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  grasses,  and  watered 
with  innumerable  little  streams  which  were  wooded  with  oak,  large  elms, 
and  the  usual  varieties  of  timber  common  to  the  lower  course  of  the  Kan- 
sas river. 

As  we  advanced,  the  country  steadily  improved;  gradually  assimilating 
itself  in  appearance  to  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
beautiful  sward  of  the  bnifalo  grass,  which  is  regarded  as  the  best  and 
most  nutritious  found  on  the  prairies,  appeared  now  only  in  patches,  being 
replaced  by  a  longer  and  coarser  grass,  which  covered  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try luxuriantly.  The  difference  in  the  character  of  the  grasses  became 
suddenly  evident  in  the  weakened  condition  of  onr  animals,  which  began 
sensibly  to  fail  as  soon  as  we  quitted  the  buffalo  grass. 

The  river  preserved  a  uniform  breadth  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  yards, 
with  broad  l^ttoms  continuously  timbered  with  large  cottonwood  trees, 
among  which  were  interspersed  a  few  oiher  varieties. 

•  In  a  recent  rep.^r'  to  the  dppartracnt,  from  Major  Wharton,  who  visited  the  Pawnee  vil- 
lapfr^s  \*riih  a  military  force  Hom«»  months  al1erward>,  it  is  slated  that  the  Indians  had  ii  tended  lo 
attack  our  piny  during  the  nii^ht  we  remaiDcJ  at  this  encampment,  but  were  prevenlwd  by  the 
inierp'jsitioo  of  the  Pawnee  Loups. 
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While  engaged  in  crossing  one  of  the  nnmeroHS  creeks  which  frequently 
ipeded  and  checked  oar  way,  sometimes  obliging  us  to  ascend  them  for 
yerai  miles,  one  of  the  people  (Alexis  Ayot)  was  shot  through  the  leg 
J  the  accidental  discharge  of  a  rifle ; — a  mortifying  and  painful  mischance, 

be  crippled  for  life  by  an  accident,  after  having  nearly  accomplished  in 
fety  a  long  and  eventful  journey.  He  was  a  young  man  of  remarkably 
>od  and  cheerful  temper,  and  had  been  among  the  useful  and  efficient 
en  of  the  party. 

After  having  travelled  directly  along  its  banks  for  two  hundred  and  ninety 
iles,we  lefl  the  river,  where  it  bore  suddenly  off  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
wards  its  junction  with  the  Republican  fork  of  the  Kansas,  distant  about 
zty  miles ;  and,  continuing  our  easterly  course,  in  about  twenty  miles  we 
itered  the  wagon  road  from  Santa  F6  to  Independence,  and  on  the  last 
ly  of  July  encamped  again  at  the  httle  town  of  Kansas,  on  the  banks  of 
le  Missouri  river. 

During  our  protracted  absence  of  fourteen  months,  in  the  course  of  which 
e  had  necessarily  been  exposed  to  great  varieties  of  weather  and  of  cli- 
ate,  no  one  case  of  sickness  had  ever  occurred  among  us. 

Here  ended  our  land  journey ;  and  the  day  following  our  arrival,  we 
und  ourselves  on  board  a  steamboat  rapidly  gliding  down  the  broad  Mis- 
furi.  Our  travel-worn  animals  had  not  been  sold  and  dispersed  over  the 
>untry  to  renewed  labor,  but  were  placed  at  good  pasturage  on  the  frontier, 
id  are  now  ready  to  do  their  part  in  the  coming  expedition. 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  arrived  at  St  Louis,  where  the  party  was  finally 
isbanded  ;  a  greater  number  of  the  men  having  their  hom«js  in  the  neigh- 
)rhood. 

Andreas  Fuentes  also  remained  here,  having  readily  found  employment 
•r  the  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  men  engaged  to  accompany  me  the  pres- 
It  year.  v 

Pablo  Hernandez  remains  in  the  family  of  Senator  Benton,  where  he  is 
ell  taken  care  of,  and  conciUates  good-will  by  his  docility,  intelligence,  and 
miauility.  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican  minister  at  Washington,  U> 
horn  be  was  of  course  made  known,  kindly  offered  to  take  charge  of  him, 
ad  to  carry  him  back  to  Mexico ;  but  the  boy  preferred  to  remain  where 
e  was  until  he  got  an  education,  for  which  he  shows  equal  ardor  and  apti- 

ide. 

Our  Chinook  Indian  had  his  wish  to  see  the  whites  fully  gratified.  He 
ccompanied  me  to  Washington,  and,  after  remaining  several  months  at 
le  Columbia  college,  was  sent  by  the  Indian  Department  to  Philadelphia, 
rhere,  among  other  things,  he  learned  to  read  and  write  well,  and  speak 
ae  English  language  with  some  fluency. 

He  will  accompany  me  in  a  few  days  to  the  frontier  of  Missouri,  whence 
10  will  be  sent  with  some  one  of  the  emigrant  companies  to  the  village  at 
be  Dalles  of  the  Columbia. 

Tery  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  / 

Bt.  Capi.  TdpL  Engineert. 
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APPENDIX. 

A. 

GEOLOGICAL  FORMATIONS. 

Nature  of  the  geological  formations  occupying  the  portion  of  Oregon  and 
North  California^  included  in  a  geographical  survey  under  the  directum 
of  Captain  Prkmont :  by  James  Hall^  palaeontologist  to  the  State  of 
New  York. 

The  main  geographical  features  of  every  country^as  well  as  its  soils  and 
vegetable  productions,  depend  upon  the  nature  of  its  geological  formations. 
So  universally  (rue  is  this,  that  a  suite  of  the  rocks  prevailing  in  any  coun* 
try,  with  their  mineral  and  fossil  contents,  will  convey  more  absolute  in- 
formation regarding  the  agricultural  and  other  capabilities  of  that  country^ 
than  could  he  given  by  a  volume  written  without  reference  to  these  sub* 
jects.  Indeed,  no  survey  of  any  unknown  region  should  be  made,  without 
at  the  same  time  preserving  collections  of  the  prevailing  rocks,  minerals, 
and  fossils.  The  attention  given  to  this  subject  in  the  foregoing  report 
renders  the  information  of  the  highest  value,  and  perfectly  reliable  in  ref- 
erence to  opinions  or  calculations  regarding  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  specimens  examined  present  a  great  variety  of  aspect  and  composi- 
tion ;  but  calcareous  rocks  prevail  over  a  large  portion  of  the  country  trav- 
ersed  between  longitude  98°  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  or  122^ 
west  from  Greenwich.  That  portion  of  the  route  embraced  in  this  notice, 
varies  in  latitude  through  seven  degrees,  viz :  38^  to  45^  north ;  and  speci- 
mens are  presented  in  nearly  every  half  degree  of  latitude.  Such  a  collec- 
tion enables  us  to  form  a  very  satisfactory  conclusion  regarding  this  portioa 
of  the  country  7^  in  width  and  24^  in  length ;  having  an  extent  east  and 
west  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  York  and  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  lying  in  the  temperate  latitudes  which  extend  from 
Washington  city  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Although  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  fix  the  minute  or  detailed  geol- 
ogy,  this  collection  presents  us  with  sufficient  materials  to  form  some  probr 
able  conclusions  regarding  the  whole  region  from  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  But  it  is  not 
within  my  province  to  dwell  upon  the  advantages  opened  to  us  in  the  vast 
field  which  the  researches  of  Captain  Fremont  have  made  known.  I  there- 
fore proceed  to  a  description  of  the  specimens  as  they  occur,  taking  them  in 
the  order  from  east  to  west.  This,  in  connexion  with  the  section  of  alti- 
tudes on  which  the  rocks  are  marked,  will  show  the  comparative  extent  of 
different  formations. 

Longitude  96J^,  latitude  SSJ^ ;  Otter  creek. — The  single  specimen  from 
this  locality  is  a  yellowish,  impure  limestone,  apparently  containing  organic 
remains,  whose  structure  is  obliterated  by  crystallization.     From  its  posi- 
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lion  relatively  to  the  formations  farther  east,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  it  to  the 
cretaceous  formation. 

Longitude  98^,  latitude  39°;  Smoky-hill  river. — The  specimens  from  this 
locality  are  numbered  26,  29,  31,  33,  and  88.  They  all  bear  a  similar 
character,  and  the  fossils  are  alike  in  each.  The  rock  is  an  impure  lime- 
stone, pretty  compact,  varying  in  color  from  dull  yellowish  to  ashy  brown, 
and  abounding  in  shells  ot  a  species  of  Inoccramus.     (See  description.) 

This  rock  probably  belongs  to  the  cretaceous  formation  ;  the  lower  part 
of  which  has  been  indicated  by  Dr.  Morton  as  extending  into  Louisiana. 
Arkansas,  and  Missouri. 

Although  the  specimens  from  this  locality  bear  a  more  close  resemblance 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  formation,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  referring  them 
to  any  other  period.  This  formation  evidently  underlies  large  tracts  of 
country,  and  extends  far  towards  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Longitude  105°,  latitude  39*^. — The  specimens  from  this  locality  are 
a  sotnewhat  porous,  light-colored  limestone,  tough  and  fine  grained.  One 
or  two  fragments  of  fossils  from  this  locality  still  indicate  the  cretaceous 
period;  but  the  absence  of  any  perfect  specimens  must  deter  a  positive 
opinion  upon  the  precise  age  of  the  formation.  One  specimen,  however, 
from  its  form,  markings,  and  fibrous  structure,  I  have  referred  to  the  genus 
inoceramus. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  facts  presented,  that  little  of  important  geological 
change  is  observed  in  travelling  over  this  distance  of  7  degrees  of  longi- 
tude. But  at  what  depths  beneath  the  surface  the  country  is  underlaid  by 
this  formation,  I  have  no  data  for  deciding.  Its  importance,  however,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  A  calcareous  formation  of  this  extent  is  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  a  country ;  and  the  economical  facilities  hence  afforded  ia 
agriculture,  and  the  uses  of  civilized  life,  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  whole  formation  of  this  region  is  probably,  with  some  variations,  an 
extension  of  that  which  prevails  through  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
souri. 

The  strata  at  the  locality  last  mentioned  are  represented  as  being  verti- 
cal, standing  against  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  immediate- 
ly below  Pike's  Peak. 

Longitude  106^,  latitude  41^. — At  this  point,  although  only  one  degree 
west  of  the  last-named  specimens,  we  find  a  total  change  in  the  geology  of 
the  region.  The  specimens  are  of  a  red  feldspathic  granite,  showing  a  ten  • 
dency  to  decomposition ;  and,  from  the  information  accompanying  the 
same,  this  rock  overlies  a  mass  of  similar  granite,  in  more  advanced  stages 
of  decomposition.  The  specimens  present  nothing  peculiar  in  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  the  only  apparent  difiference  between  these  and  the  ordinary 
red  feldspathic  granites  of  more  eastern  localities,  is  their  finer  grain  and 
dingy  color. 

Longitude  107^,  latitude  A\\^, — The  specimens  from  this  locality  are  of 
crystalline  feldspathic  granite,  of  a  flesh  red  color,  apparently  not  acted  on 
by  the  weather,  and  presenting  the  comuion  appearance  of  this  kind  of 
granite  in  other  localities. 

No.  95,  "above  the  third  bed  of  coal,  in  the  lower  hill.  North  fork  of  the 
Platte  river,"  is  a  siliceous  clay  slate,  having  a  saline  taste. 

Longitude  11U*>,  latitude  41i*>;  Nos.  99  and  104.— No.  99  is  a  fine 
trained,  sofi,  argillaceous  limestone,  of  a  light  ash  color,  evidently  a  modern 
formation  ;  but,  from  the  absence  of  fossils^  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to 
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assign  it  any  place  in  Uic  scale  of  formations.  The  other  specimen,  No. 
104,  is  a  compact  serpentine,  havins:  the  aspect  of  a  greenstone  trap;  and, 
from  the  account  given,  is  prohably  interstratified  with  the  limestone.  The 
limestone  is  more  friable  and  chalky  than  any  specimen  previously  noticed. 

Longitude  110J<',  latitude  41^^. — The  specimens  from  this  locality  are 
very  peculiar  and  remarkable.  The  first  is  a  friable  or  pulverulent  green 
calcareous  sand,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  but  remaining  unaltered  on  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  Its  character  is  very  similar  to  the  green  sands 
of  New  Jersey;  but  it  is  of  a  brighter  color,  and  less  charged  with  iron, 
ri^he  second  specimen  is  of  similar  composition,  but  quite  solid — being,  in 
iact,  a  green  limestone.  The  singularity  of  the  specimen,  and  that  which 
first  attracted  my  attention,  was  the  efflorescence  of  a  salt  upon  its  surface, 
which  appears  to  be,  in  part,  chloride  of  sodium.  Supposing  this  to  be  ac- 
cidental, I  broke  a  specimen,  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  a  similar  efflorescence 
appeared  from  the  fresh  fracture ;  leaving  no  doubt  but  the  salts  arise  from 
decomposition  of  substances  within  the  stone  itself 

Longitude  IIP,  latitude  41^^,  Muddy  river. — These  specimens  are  of  a 
yellowish  gray  oolitic  limestone,  containing  turbo,  cerithium,  ^c.  The 
rock  is  a  perfect  oolite  ;  and,  both  in  color  and  texture,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished ftom  specimens  of  the  Bath  oolite.  One  of  the  specimeus  is 
quite  crystalline,  and  the  oolitic  structure  somewhat  obscure.  In  tbis  in- 
stance, the  few  fossils  observed  seem  hardly  sufficient  to  draw  a  decisive 
conclusion  regarding  the  age  of  tlie  formation ;  but,  when  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  oolitic  structure  of  the  mass,  its  correspondence  with  the  En- 
glish  oolites,  and  the  modern  aspect  of  the  whole,  there  remains  less  doubt 
of  the  propriety  of  referring  it  to  the  oolitic  period.  A  further  collectioa 
from  this  interesting  locality  would  doubtless  develop  a  series  of  fossils, 
which  would  forever  settle  the  question  of  the  relative  age  of  the  formation. 

A  few  miles  up  this  stream,  Capt.  Fremont  has  collected  a  beautiful 
series  of  specimens  of  fossil  ferns.  The  rock  is  an  indurated  clay,  wholly 
destitute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  would  be  termed  a  <<fire  clay."  These 
are  probably,  geologically,  as  well  as  geographically,  higher  than  the  oolite 
specimens,  as  the  rocks  at  this  place  were  observed  to  dip  in  the  directioa 
of  N.  65^  W.  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees.  This  would  show,  conclu- 
sively, that  the  vegetable  remains  occupy  a  higher  position  than  the  oolite. 
Associated  with  these  vegetable  remains,  were  found  several  beds  of  coal 
differing  in  thickness.    The  section  of  strata  at  tbis  place  is  as  follows : 

a.  in. 
Sandstone  -  -..-.. 

Coal  --•..•• 

Coal  ---••-- 

Indurated  clay,  with  vegetable  remains 

Clay  --...-. 

Coal  ....... 

Clay  ...--.- 

Coal  --...-. 

Clay  ....... 

Coal  ....... 

The  stratum  containing  the  fossil  ferns  is  about  20  feet  thick ;  and  above 
it  are  two  beds  of  coal,  each  about  16  inches.    These  are  succeeded  by  a 
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bed  of  sandstone.  Below  the  bed  containing  the  ferns,  there  are  three  dis- 
tinct beds  of  coal,  each  separated  by  about  6  feet  of  clay.  Before  iexamin* 
inj^  the  oolitic  specimens  just  mentioned,  I  compared  these  fossil  femt 
with  a  large  collection  from  the  coal-measures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
and  it  was  quite  evident  that  this  formation  could  not  be  of  the  same  age^i 
There  are  several  specimens  which  I  can  only  refer  to  the  Glossopleris 
Phillipsii,  (see  description,)  an  oolitic  fossil ;  and  this  alone,  with  the  general 
character  of  the  other  species,  and  the  absence  of  the  large  stems  so  com- 
mon in  the  coal  period,  had  led  me  to  refer  them  to  the  oolitic  period.  I 
conceive,  however,  that  we  have  scarcely  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  this 
reference;  and  though  among  the  fossil  shells  there  are  none  decidedly 
typical  of  the  oolite,  yet  neither  are  they  S3  of  any  other  fonnation ;  and 
the  lithological  character  of  the  mass  is  not  reliable  evidence.  Still,  viewed 
in  whatever  light  we  please,  these  fossil  ferns  must,  I  conceive^  be  regarded 
as  mostly  of  new  species,  and  in  this  respect  form  a  very  important  ad* 
dition  to  the  flora  of  the  more  modern  geological  periods. 

In  passing  from  this  locality  westward  to  the  Bear  river.  Captain  Fremont 
crossed  a  high  mountain  chain,  which  is  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  of  Muddy  river  flowing  eastward,  and  those  of  Muddy  creek  flowinjg 
into  Bear  river  on  the  west.  The  gap  where  the  rid^  was  crossed,  is 
stated  to  be  8,200  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  sea.  In  this  ridge,  116  miles 
to  the  southward  of  the  locality  of  the  fossils  last  mentioned,  were  collected 
the  specimens  next  to  be  named.  These  were  obtained  near  the  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and,  probably,  higher  than  the  point  where  Captain  Fremont^ 
party  crossed. 

The  collection  from  this  locality  (longitude  111^,  latitude  40^)  consists 
of  several  specimens  of  an  argillaceous,  highly  bituminous,  and  so^newhat 
slaty  limestone,  loaded  with  fossils.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  easily  shivered 
into  small  fragments  by  a  blow  of  the  hammer.  Its  natural  color  is  a  light 
sepia,  but  it  bleaches  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  In  structure,  it  is  not 
unlike  some  of  the  limestones  of  the  lias  or  oolite  formations.  The  fos- 
sils are  chiefly  one  species  of  Cerithium  and  one  of  Mya ;  and  besides 
these,  another  species  of  Cerithium  and  a  Nucula  can  be  identified.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  these  fossils  are  undescribed,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  new  species. 

It  may  be  considered  premature  to  decide  upon  the  geological  position 
of  this  mass.  It  may  belong  to  the  same  period,  though  far  higher  in  the 
series  than  those  in  the  same  longitude,  which  have  just  been  described.  In 
the  locality  of  the  fossil  plants,  the  strata  dip  W.  by  N. ;  but,  from  the 
structure  of  the  country,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  change  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip  before  reaching  the  high  ridge  from  which  the  specimens  under 
consideration  were  taken.  Further  examination,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  set 
this  question  at  rest. 

I  may  here  notice  the  interesting  fact  of  the  wide  extent  of  these  forma- 
tions, showing  the  existence,  in  this  longitude,  of  these  calcareous  beds,  of  » 
nature  precisely  like  those  of  the  modern  formations  of  western  Europe. 

A  few  miles  south  of  the  locality  of  these  fossils,  Captain  Fremont  de- 
scribes the  occurrence  of  an  immense  stratum  of  fossil  salt ;  and  the  same 
ridge  is  represented  as  bounding  the  Great  Salt  lake.  There  would,  there- 
fore,^ seem  no  doubt  that  the  sail  in  question  is  associated  with  ihe  strata  of 
this  period,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  same. 

I  may  remark,  in  the  same  connexion,  that  the  surfaces  of  the  specimens 
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cgDtaiDine  the  fossil  ferns  also  effloresce  a  salt,  which  is  apparently  chlo- 
ride of  sodiam.  This  fact  seems  to  indicate  the  pre^nce  of  fossil  salt  at 
this  distance  north  of  the  known  locality,  and  is  a  circumstance  wiiich  we 
naturally  appropriate  as  part  of  the  evidence  of  identity  in  the  age  of  the 
formations. 

This  region  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  highest  interest,  both  as  regards 
its  economical  resources,  and  equally  so  in  the  contributions  which  it  will 

Field  to  geological  science.  In  the  specimens  from  the  veeetable  locality, 
have  been  able  to  indicate  seven  or  eight  species  of  fossil  ferns,  most  of 
which  are  new.  Further  researches  will,  doubtless,  greatly  niiiltiply  this 
number.  Besides  these,  as  new  species  probably  peculiar  to  our  continent, 
they  have  a  higher  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  show  to  us  the  wide  extent^, 
and  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  of  this  modern  coal  period.  In  the 
broad  fields  of  the  west,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  it  over 
large  and  unbroken  areas,  and  many  highly  interesting  results  will  follow* 
its  comparison  with  the  vegetation  of  the  true  carboniferous  period. 

Again  :  since  these  deposites  have  evidently  been  made  over  targe  tracts 
of  country,  it  is  not  imreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  materials 
accumulated  will  be  very  great,  and  that  we  may  expect  to  find  profitable 
coal-beds  in  the  rocks  of  this  age.  This  subject,  besides  being  of  high  in- 
terest to  science,  is  of  some  prospective  economical  importance,  though  per- 
haps too  remote  to  dwell  upon,  while  the  country  remains  so  little  explored 
as  at  present. 

Longitude  112^,  latitude  42"".— The  specimen  No.  72  is  a  grayish-blue 
limestone,  efflorescing  a  salt  upon  the  surface,  "  from  the  Hot  Salt  Springs 
of  September  13,  1843."  No.  108  is  a  siliceous  limestone  of  a  brownish- 
gray  color  ;  where  exposed,  the  sur&ce  becomes  porous,  from  the  solution 
and  removal  of  the  lime,  while  the  siliceous  particles  remain.  From  the 
general  lithological  characters  of  the  specimen,  it  is  probably  a  modern 
rock,  but  its  precise  age  cannot  be  decided. 

Longitude  112°,  latitude  411^. — The  single  specimen  from  this  locality 
is,  in  its  present  state,  *'  granular  quartz."  It  is,  however,  very  evidently, 
an  altered  sedimentary  rock,  with  the  lines  of  deposition  quite  distinctly 
preserved.  This  rock  probably  comes  out  from  under  the  siliceous  lime- 
stone last  described,  both  having  been  altered  by  modern  igneous  action. 
The  character  of  the  specimens  from  the  next  locality — three-quarters  of 
a  degree  farther  west — may,  perhaps,  throw  some  light  upon  the  present 
condition  of  those  last  named. 

Longitude  112}°,  latitude  42| ;  at  the  Ameridan  Falls  of  Sfiake  river:-^ 
The  collection  from  this  point  presents  the  following  in  a  descending  order. 
These  specimens  are  numbered  94,  96,  97, 101,  102,  106,  and  107 : 

1.  A  botryoidal  or  concretionary  lava.  No.  94. 

2.  Obsidian,  No.  102. 

3.  Vitrified  sandstone,  No.  106. 

4.  A  whitish  ash  colored  chalk  or  limestone.  No.  107. 

5.  A  light  ashy  volcanic  sand,  No.  97. 

6.  Brown  snnd,  volcanic.  (?) 

These  are  all  apparently  volcanic  products,  with,  probably,  the  exceptioii 
of  Nos.  106  and  107,  which  may  be  sedimentary  products;  the  first  altered 
by  heat.  The  two  lower  deposites  are  evidently  volcanio  sa«d  or  "  ashes  ;*• 
the  upper  of  these,  or  No.  6,  has  all  the  characters  of  pulverized  pumice- 
stone,  and  is  doubtless  of  similar  origin. 
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No.  107  is  an  impure  limestone,  but  little  harder  than  common  chalk; 
and,  but  for  its  associations,  would  be  regarded  as  of  similar  origin.* 

No.  106  is  apparently  a  vitrified  sandstone,  the  grains  ail  rounded,  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  mass  highly  polished. 

No.  102  is  a  beautiful  black  obsidian. 

No.  94  is  a  mammillary  or  botryoidal  lava ;  the  concretions  having  a 
radiated  structure,  the  mass  is  easily  frangible,  and  readily  separates  into 
small  angular  fragmeiits. 

The  whole  of  this  series,  with  the  exception  of  No.  107,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  of  vdcanic  origin  ;  for  the  apparently  vitrified  sandstone  may  be,  in 
its  composition,  not  very  distinct  from  trap  or  basalt,  though  it  is  more  vit- 
reous, and  its  fracture  fresher  and  brighter. 

Longitude  114^^,  latitude  42^^. — The  specimens  marked  No.  3  are  of 
light  colored  tufaceous  limestone,  and  siliceous  limestone.  The  specimens 
appoar  as  if  from  some  regular  formation,  broken  up  and  thinly  coated  by 
calcareous  maUer  from  springs.  From  the  fact  observed  by  Captain  Fre- 
mont, that  these  fragments  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  soil, 
we  may  presume  that  the  same  is  highly  calcareous. 

The  specimen  No.  12,  from  the  same  locality,  consists  mainly  of  small 
fragments  of  the  crust,  claws,  &c.,  of  some  crustacean — probably  of  fresh- 
water origin.  There  are,  also,  some  vertebrae  and  ribs  of  fishes.  The 
whole  is  so  unchanged,  and  of  such  recent  appearance,  as  to  induce  a  belief 
that  thedeposite  is  of  fresh- water  origin,  and  due  to  the  desiccation  of  some 
lake  or  stream.  Should  such  a  deposite  be  extensive,  its  prospective  value 
to  an  agricultural  community  will  be  an  important  consideration.  But,  as 
before  remarked,  there  is  evidently  a  preponderance  of  calcareous  matter 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  country  traversed. 

Longitude  115^,  latitude  43°. — The  specimens  from  this  locality  are 
numbered  16,  21,  and  89.  Nos.  16  and  21  are  angular  fragments  of  im- 
pure limestone  of  some  recent  geological  period,  and  No.  39  consists  of  an 
aggregation  of  pebbles  and  gravel.  The  pebbles  are  of  black  siliceous 
slate,  which  arc  represented  as  forming  a  conglomerate  with  the  limestone 
ragments  just  mentioned.  The  limestone  specimens  are  probably  broken 
fragments  from  some  stratum  in  situ  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  the  conglom- 
erate is  one  of  very  recent  formation.  The  slate  pebbles  are  from  a  rock  of 
much  older  date,  and  worn  very  round  and  smooth,  while  the  limestone 
bears  little  evidence  of  attrition. 

The  gray,  siliceous  limestone  specimens  contain  a  species  of  Turritella, 
and  a  small  bivalve  shell.  '  (See  descriptions  and  figured.) 

Longitude  115^**,  latitude  43 J*'. — The  two  specimens  from  this  locality 
are  of  volcanic  origin.  No.  46  is  a  reddish  compact  trap  or  lava,  with  small 
nodules  or  cavities  filled  with  analcime  and  stilbite.  No.  52  is  a  coarse  and 
porous  trap,  or  ancient  lava. 

Longitude  116°,  latitude  43^^ — The  single  specimen  from  this  place  is 

*  Since  this  was  written,  a  specimen  of  No.  107  has  been  sabmitted  to  the  examination 
of  Professor  Bailey,  who  finds  it  highly  charged  with  "  caloareons  polyihalamia"  in  ex- 
cellent preservation.  He  remarks,  that  *'  the  furms  are,  many  of  them,  such  as  are  common 
In  chalk  and  cretaceous  marls ;  but  as  these  forms  are  still  lining  in  oor  present  oceans,  their 

fresence  does  not  afford  coodasive  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  the  deposiie  m  which  they  occur, 
have,  however,  invariably  found  that  in  our  tertiary  deposites,  the  chaU  poly tha lamia  are 
accompanied  by  large  species  of  genera  ^cWtar  to  the  tertiary.  Now,  as  tnese  are  entirely 
iraating  in  the  specimen  from  Captain  Fremont,  the  evidence,  tis  far  as  U  goes^  is  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  the  specimen  came  from  a  cretaceous  formation." 
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a  white  feldspathic  ^mnite,  with  a  small  proportion  of  qaartz,  and  black 
mica  in  small  scales.  The  specimen  contains  a  single  e^arnet.  The  struc- 
ture is  somewhat  slaty,  and  from  appearances  it  is  rapidly  destructible  from 
atmospheric  agency. 

Longitude  117°,  latitude  44^^ — These  specimens  from  Brul6  river  are 
numbered  4,  19,  41,  and  48. 

No.  4  is  a  slaty  limestone,  partially  altered,  probably  from  the  proximity* 
of  igfueous  rocks. 

No.  4  L  is  of  similar  character,  very  thinly  laminated,  and  of  a  darkf 
color. 

No.  19  is  of  similar  character,  but  more  altered,  and  partially  crystalline. 
The  lines  of  deposition  fire,  however,  preserved. 

No.  48  has  the  appearance  of  a  compact  gray  feldspathic  lava  ;  but  there 
are  some  apparent  lines  of  deposition  still  visible,  which  incline  me  to  the 
opinion  that  it  is  an  altered  sedimentary  rock. 

Longitude  117^®,  latitude  46°. — The  bpecimen  is  a  compact,  dark  col^ 
ored  basalt,  showing  a  tendency  to  desquamate  upon  the  exposed  surfaces. 
This  rock  forms  the  mountains  of  Brule  river. 

Longitude  117^^,  latitude  45^^. — The  specimen  No.  1 10  is  a  fine  grained 
basalt  or  trap,  with  a  few  small  cells  filled  with  analcime.  This  is  of  the 
rock  forming  the  Blue  mountain. 

Longitude  1 18°,  latitude  45^. — The  single  specimen  (No.  43)  from  this 
locality,  is  apparently  an  altered  siliceous  slate.  It  is  marked  by  what  ap- 
pear to  be  lines  of  deposition,  the  thin  laminae  being  separated  by  layers  of 
mica. 

Longitude  119°  latitude  38^°.— The  specimens  Nos.  14,  23,  45,  and  61 
are  all  from  this  locality. 

No.  14  appears  to  be  a  decomposed  feldspar,  having  a  slightly  porous 
structure  ;  it  is  very  light,  and  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue. 

No.  23.  A  friable,  argillaceous  sandstone,  somewhat  porous  upon  the  ex 
posed  surfaces. 

No.  45.  A  compact  lava  of  a  sienitic  structure,  containing  obsidian. 
This  specimen  appears  much  like  some  of  the  porous  portions  of  trap  dikes 
which  cut  through  the  sienitic  rocks  of  New  England. 

No.  51.  Feldspar,  with  a  little  black  mica.  The  specimen  is  probably 
from  a  granite  rock,  though  its  structure  is  that  of  compact  feldspar. 

Longitude  120^,  latitude  46^°. — The  single  specimen  (No.  20)  from  this 
locality  is  a  compact,  fine-grained  Irap,  or  basalt,  with  a  few  round  cavities 
of  the  size  of  peas. 

Longitude  120^^^  latitude  38^^.— The  specimens  are  numbered  91, 109, 
and  117. 

No.  91  has  the  appearance  of  a  porous  trap,*or  basalt,  though  possibly 
the  production  of  a  modern  volcano.  It  is  thickly  spotted  with  crystals  of 
analcime,  some  apparently  segregated  from  the  mass,  and  others  filling  ve- 
sicular cavities. 

'  No.  117  is  a  compact  basalt,  the  specimen  exhibiting  the  character  of  the 
basalt  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  river  valleys. 

No.  109  is  a  fine-grained  granite,  consisting  of  white  quartz  and  feldspar) 
with  black  mica.  Captain  Fremont  remarks  that  this  rock  forms  the  east* 
em  part  of  the  main  California  mountain.  From  its  granular  and  rather 
loose  structure,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  would  undergo  rapid  decompo- 
sition in  a  climate  like  ours. 
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Longitude  12l<>,  latitude  44^^. — ^The  specimens  from  this  locality  are 
numbered  53,  54,  55,  56,  57,  56,  59,  60,  and  61.  Tliese  are  characteristic 
specimens  of  the  strata  composing  a  blujf  700  feet  high,  and  are  numbered 
in  the  descending  order. 

The  specimens  59;  60,  and  61,  are  three  specimens  of  what  appear  to  be 
very  fine  clay,  perfectly  free  from  carbonate  of  lime,  and  nearly  as  white  as 
ordinary  chalk.  These  three  specimens,  which  arc  understood  to  be  from 
three  distinct  strata,  vary  but  slightly  in  their  characters — Ko.  61  being  of 
the  lightest  color. 

No.  58  is  a  specimen  of  grayish  volcanic  breccia,  the  larger  portion  con- 
sisting of  volcanic  sand  or  ashes. 

Nos.  55,  56,  and  57,  are  of  the  same  character,  being,  however,  nearly  free 
from  fragments  or  pebbles,  and  composed  of  light  volcanic  sand,  or  scoria, 
with  an  apparently  large  admixture  of  clay  from  the  strata  below.  The 
whole  is  not  acted  on  by  acids,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  is  of  volcanic 
origin. 

No.  68  is  of  similar  character  to  the  preceding  three  speciffiens,  but  con- 
tains more  fragments,  and  has  a  generally  coarser  aspect.* 

Longitude  12  P,  latitude  45^^. — These  specimens  are  numbered  7,  36,  40, 
47,  and  49. 

No.  7  is  a  siliceous  sinter,  coated  externally  with  hydrate  of  iron. 


*The  specimens  Nos.  59, 60,  and  61,  which  are  from  three  different  hot  contignons  strata, 
bave  since  been  examined  l>y  Profesisor  J.  W.  Bailey,  of  West  Point,  who  finds  them  charged 
wiih  fluviaiile  infnsoria  of  remarkable  forms. 

,  Below  are  de«scriptions  (accompanied  by  a  plate)  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  forms, 
which  were  sketched  by  him  with  a  camera-lucida  attached  to  his  microscope.  It  has  not  been 
considered  nece^ary  to  distingnish,  particalarly,  to  which  of  the  strata  the  individuals  figured 
belong,  as  no  species  occur  in  one,  which  are  not  present  in  the  others.  They  are,  evidently, 
de^osites  of  the  same  epuch,  and  differ  very  slightly  in  their  characters. 

Fig^  I,  2,  and  3.  Side  views  of  Kunolia  libriU  of  Ebrenberg.-— This  species  is  figured  and 
described  by  Ehrenber^,  who  received  it  from  Real  del  Monie,  Mexico,    tt  resembles  Eunotia 
WesUrmannij  (Chr.,)  but  difiers  in  its  granulations.    The  three  figures  are  from  individuals 
of  different  aee. 

Figs.  4  and  5.  Eunotia  gibba^  (Chr.)>-Identical  with  a  common  fresh-water  species  now 
living  at  West  Poini. 

Fig.  6.  Pinnularia  pachyptera?  (Ehr.)— Ehrenberg's  figare  of  P.  pachyptera  from  Labrador 
as  very  similar  to  the  Oregon  species  here  represented. 

Figs.  7, 8,  and  9.  Cocconema  cymbiforme  ?  (Ehr.)— These  are  probably  merely  varieties  of  the 
same  species.    Fi?.  8  is  rather  larger  ihan  C.  cymbiforme  usually  grows  at  West  Point. 

Fig.  10.  Gompionema  clavalum?  TEhr.)— Front  view. 

Fig.  II.  Gomphonema  clavatum?  (Ehr. V— Side  view. 

Fig.  \'i.  Gomphonema  minutissimumj  (Ehr.) — A  cosmopolite  species. 

Fig.  13.  GaUif*nella  {neie  species^  a). — This  is  evidently  identical  with  a  large  species  which 
I  have  described  and  figured  as  occurring  at  Dana's  locality.  (See  Silliman's  Journal  for 
April,  1845.) 

Pigs.  14  and  15,  GaUionella,   new  species?  <J(tf— edge  view;  *— side  view.)— This  species 

Sesents  remarkably  compressed  frnstules,  which  arc  marked  on  their  circular  bases  with  ra- 
ant  lines.    It  is  particularly  abundant  in  N(ff.  59  and  61. 

Fig.  16.  GallioneUa  distans  7~This  very  minute  species  constitutes  the  chief  mass  of  No.  60, 
but  also  abounds  in  Nos.  59  and  61. 

Figs.  17  and  18.  Cocconeis  praUxta^  (Ehr.)— Appears  to  agree  with  a  species  from  Mexico 
ilguKd  by  Ehrenberg. 

iFig.  19.  Frafdllaria  — . 

Fig.  20.  Surirelia .—A  fragment  only.    I  have  seen  several  fragments  of  beautiful 

JBarirellae,  but  have  not  yet  found  a  perfect  specimen  to  figare. 

Fig.  91.  fyagaiariarkabdoscwui?-~FTBgmenL 

Figs.  38  and  33.  SwimUe^f frnkwUir  jponfes.— Spongilla. 

Fl«.  34.  Four-aided  crratal  of  1 

^.  85.  Scale  s^ULtiif  of  millemetre  magnified  equally  with  the  drawiags. 
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No.  35.  A  reddish,  rather  compact  lavn.  The  color  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  iron,  which  hastens  its  decomposition  on  exposure. 

No.  40.  A  reddish  brecciated  feidspathic  lava,  embracing  fragments  of 
light-colored  siliceous  sandstone  or  lava. 

No.  47.  Compact  trap,  or  basalt,  with  a  few  rounded  cavities.  This 
specimen  is  precisely  like  No.  20,  longitude  120^;  and,  from  the  descrip- 
tion given,  appears  to  be  a  prevailing  rock  along  the  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia river. 

No.  49.  An  imperfect-striped  agate,  with  the  centre  of  siliceous  sinter. 
This,  with  Nos.  7  and  40,  is  doubtless  associated  with  the  basalt,  No.  47, 
which  is  the  prevailing  rock. 

Longitude  122°,  latitude  45^°  ;  Cascades  of  the  Columbia  river, — From 
this  place  are  the  specimens  numbered  9,  10,  13,  17,  18,  22,  24,  25,  27,  30, 
36, 37, 38,  and  44.  ,  . 

Of  these  specimens,  Nos.  13  and  24  are  indurated  clay,  with  impressions 
of  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants. 

Mo.  17  is  a  fine  argillaceous  sandstone  with  stems  and  leaves,  which  still 
retain  their  fibrous  structure. 

No.  30  is  a  specimen  of  dicotyledonous  wood,  partially  replaced  by  stony 
matter,  and  a  portion  still  retaining  the  fibrous  structure  and  consistency 
of  partially-carbonized  wood. 

Nos.  10,  25,  27,  and  38,  are  specimens  of  coal  from  the  same  locality. 
(For  further  information  of  these,  see  analysis  of  specimens  appended.) 

No.  22.  Carbonaceous  earth  with  pebbles,  evidently  a  part  of  the  forma- 
tion to  which  the  previous  specimens  are  referred. 

No.  18  is  a  compact  trap,  apparently  having  a  stratified  structure. 

No.  36.  A  porous  basaltic  lava,  with  crystals  of  analcime,  &c. 

No.  37.  Two  specimens — one  a  porous,  or  rather  scoriaceous  lava  of  a 
reddish  color ;  and  the  other  a  compact  gray  lava,  with  a  few  small  cavities. 

No.  44.  A  brown  scoriaceous  lava. 

No.  44a.  A  small  specimen  of  compact  lava. 

Miscellaneous  specimens. 

No.  62.  A  coral  in  soft  limestone ;  the  structure  too  much  obliterated  to 
decide  its  character.  (From  the  dividing^  ridge  between  Bear  creek  and 
Bear  river,  at  a  point  8,200  feet  above  tide-water.) 

No.  71.  Calcareous  tufa,  containing  the  remains  of  grasses,  twigs, 
moss,  &c. 

No.  81.  Calcareous  tufa  stained  with  iron. 

No.  98.  Ferruginous  calcareous  tufa,  containing  remains  of  twigs,  ice. 

These  three  last-named  specimens  are  evidently  the  calcareous  deposites 
irom  springs  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution. 
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OBGANie  REMAINS. 


IhseHpHoiis  qf  organic  remains  collected  by  Captain  J.  C.  I^emont,  im 
the  geographical  survey  of  Oregon  and  North  California :  by  Jame^ 
.  HaU^  jmceontohgist  to  the  State  of  New  York. 

Plates  I  and  II. 

Poasil  fens,  etc. 

Tbo  specimens  here  described  are  all  from  one  locality,  io  longitode  IIP, 
kiitude  41^^'.  They  occur  ia  a  light  gray  indurated  clay,  \irhich  is  entirely 
free  from  calcareous  matter,  very  brittle,  and  having  a  very  inperfect  alaty^ 
siraciure.  Nearly  ail  the  species  differ  fron  any  described  in  Brongniart's 
^Hist.  Veg.  Foss.,''  in  Goppert's  *<  Systema  FUieum  /^JiJiMifii"  or  m  PhiU 
lipa'fl  <'  Oology  of  Yorkshire.^* 

i.  SpakNOPTgRis  Fbsbionti.  PI.  2,  fl^.  3, 9  a.  (No.  118  of  colIectioiL) 
Compare  sphenopteris  crenulata;  Bron^.  Hist.  Teg.  Poss.  i,  p.  187,  t  BO,  £  3. 

Description.— Frond  bipinHate  (or  tripinnate?)  rachis  moderately  strongs 
striated  J  pinnae  oblique  to  the  raebis,  rigid,  moderately  approximate,  alter- 
nate; pmnule^  sobovate,  sdmewhat  decurredt  at  the  base,  about  three  or 
foar  lobed  ;  fructification  very  distinct  in  ronnd  dots  (capsnies)  of  carbona- 
ceous matter  upon  the  margins  of  the  pinnules.  3  a,  a  portion  twice  mag- 
nified. 

I  have  named  this  beautifal  and  unique  species  in  honor  of  Captain  Fre- 
mont, and  as  a  testimony  of  the  benefits  that  science  has  derived  fron^  his 
valuable  explorations  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

2.  Sphenopteris  triloba.  PI.  1,  fig.  8.  (Nos.  65, 79,  and  80  of  collec- 
tion.) 

Description. — Frond  bipinnate,  or  tripinnate;  rachis  slender,  flexuous ; 
[HnDss  longf  flexuous,  distant,  opposite,  perpendicular  to  the  rachis ;  pln- 
ntil^s  oblong,  aUb-triiobate,  opposite  or  alternate,  narrow  at  basei  diilant^, 
perpendicular. 

The  distant,  long,  and  flexuous  pinn89,,with  thesmall  triibbate  pinnate, 
distinguish  this  species.  In  general  features,  it  approaches  somewhat  Iha^ 
sphenopteris  rigida^  (Brong.,)  but  differsessentially  in  the  smaUerpinindes, 
which  are  usually  nearly  opposite,  and  in  never  beiof  raorr  than  Mb  trilo- 
bate, while  in  &  rigida  they  are  often  deeply  6>lobed. 

3.  Sphenopteris  (?)  pattcifolia.  PI.  2,  figs.  1,  I  a,  1  &,  1^  !'«£  (No. 
118  of  collection.) 

Description. — Frond  tripinnate ;  rachis  rather  slender, 'with  long,  lateral, 
straight  branches,  which  are  slightly  oblique  ;  pinnsB  slender,  nearly  at  right 
angles,  alternate  and  opposite ;  pinnules  minute,  oval  ovate,  somewhat  dis- 
tant, opposite  or  alternate,  expanded  or  attenuate  at  base,  sometimes  deeply 
bilobed  or  digitate ;  midrib  not  apparent. 

This  species  was  evidently  a  beautiful  fern  of  large  size,  with  slender, 
sparse  foliage,  giving  it  a  peculiarly  delicate  appearance.  In  some  of  its 
varieties,  (as  figure  1  bj)  it  resembles  Sphenopteris  digitcUa  ;  Phillips's  Geol. 
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Yorkshire,  p.  147,  pi.  8,  figs.  6  and  7;  Sphen.  WilHafnsoni,  Brong.  Hist. 
Veg.  Foss.  i,  p.  177,  t.  49,  figs.  6,  7,  and  8.  The  fossil  under  consideration, 
however,  is  quite  a  difierent  species.  In  the  figure  1  a,  the  branches  and 
pinnules  are  more  lax ;  figure  I  e/  is  a  magnified  portion. 

In  its  general  aspect,  this  fossil  resembles  the  genus  Pachypterls,  to 
which  I  had  been  inclined  to  refer  it,  but  for  the  digitate  character  of  the 
pinnules  manifested  by  some  specimens. 

4.  Sphenoptcris  (?)  trifoliata,  pi.  2,  figs.  2,2  a.  (No.  86  of  col- 
lection.) 

Description, — Frond  bipinn ate  ;  pinnae  trifoliate;  pinnules  elliptic,  nar- 
rowing at  the  base ;  rachis  slender,  flexuous ;  fructification  terminal,  ra- 
ceme-like, from  the  pinnules  gradually  becoming  single  and  fructiferous. 

Fig.  2  a — part  of  the  fructiferous  portion  enlarged,  showing  the  capsules, 
apparently  immersed  in  the  thickened  pinnule.  This  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  graceful  species,  approaching  in  some  respects  to  the  S.  paucifolia  just 
described. 

5.  Glossopterts  Phfllipsh?  PI.  2,  figs.  5,  6  a,  6  6,  5  c.  (Nos.  69,82, 
and  86  of  the  collection.)  Compare  Glossopterts  PhUlipsii,  Brong.  Hist. 
Veg.  Foss.  p.  225,  t.  61  bis,  fig.  2;  Pecopteris  paucifolia^  Phillips's  Geol. 
Yorkshire,  p.  119,  pi.  viii.,  fig.  8. 

Description. — "Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  narrow,  narrowing  towards  the 
base  and  apex;  nervules  oblique,  dichotomous,  lax,  scarcely  distinct,  sub- 
immersed  in  the  thick  parenchyma."    Brong.  ut  sup,  p.  225. 

The  specimen  fig.  5  corresponds  precisely  with  the  figure  of  Brongniart, 
pi.  61  bis,  fig.  5,  both  in  form  of  the  leaf,  and  arrangement  of  the  nervules, 
so  as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  their  identity.  Figure  5  is  a  nearly  perfect  leaf 
of  this  species ;  fig.  5  a,  is  the  base  of  another  specimen  having  a  long  foot- 
stalk ;  tig.  5  by  is  the  base  of  another  leaf  with  fructification  (?)  ;  fig.  5  c,  the 
same  magnified.  This  structure  is  so  partial,  that  it  can  only  with  doubt  be 
referred  to  the  fructification  of  the  plant;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
same  may  be  some  parasitic  body,  or  the  eggs  of  an  insect  which  have  been 
deposited  upon  the  leaf.  Whatever  this  may  have  been,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  calcareous;  and  the  total  absence  of  calcareous  matter  in  the 
rock,  is  an  objection  to  referring  the  same  to  flustra,  or  any  of  the  para- 
sitic corals.  The  ferns  are  abundant  in  the  rock  at  this  point,  and  many 
of  them  unbroken,  and  evidently  not  far  or  long  transported ;  which,  bad 
they  been,  would  have  given  support  to  the  supposition  of  this  body  being 
coral. 

I  have  referred  this  species  to  the  Glossopteris  Phillipsii,  as  being  the 
only  description  and  figure  accessible  to  me,  to  which  this  fossi  Ibear  sany 
near  resemblance.  The  geological  position  of  that  fossil  is  so  well  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  schists  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oolitic  period,  that,  reljring 
upon  the  evidence  ofiTered  by  a  single  species,  we  might  regard  it  as  astrone 
argument  for  referring  all  the  other  specimens  to  the  same  geological  period. 

The  two  following  species,  or  varieties  of  the  same  species,  have  been 
referred  with  doubt  to  the  genus  pecopteris;  but  a  close  examination  shows 
the  midrib  only  partially  distinct,  and  in  some  cases  scarcely  visible,  while 
the  nervules  radiate  from  the  l;)ase.  In  other  cases,  the  midrib  appears  well 
marked  at  the  base,  but  disappears  in  numerous  ramifications  before  reach- 
ing the  apex.  The  character,  therefore,  given  by  Brougniart  of  *'  nervo 
medio  valdc  notato^  nee  apice  evanescente^^  is  inapplicable  to  these  species ; 
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but  the  same  feature  may  be  observed  in  some  figured  by  Brongniart  him- 
self 

6.  Pecopterib  undulata.  pi.  1,  figs.  1,1a.  (Nos.  83  aad  118  of  cot- 
lection.) 

DescriptiotL-^Frond  bipinnate ;  rachis  slender ;  pinnse  long,  slightly  ob- 
lique to  the  rachis,  opposite  and  alternate;  pinnules  oblique,  ovaI-ovate| 
broad  at  the  b:isc,  and  the  lower  ones  sometimes  lobed,  gradually  becoming 
coadunatf;  towards  the  extremity  of  the  pinnte. 

The  pinnules  have  often  an  upparently  continuous  smooth  outline;  hut, 
on  closer  examination,  they  appear  undulated,  or  indented  upon  tlie  margin  ; 
and  many  of  them  are  obviously  so. 

7.  Pfxopteris  undulata;  var.  PI.  1,  figs.  2,  2  a,  2  ii.  (No.  78  of  col-, 
lection.) 

Descri/flion, — Frond  bipinnate;  rachis  slender;  pinnte  numerous,  lon^ 
and  gradually  tapering,  oblique  to  the  rachis;  pinnules  oval  ovate,  broad 
at  base ;  midrib  evanescent;  nervules  strong,  bifurcating  towards  the  apex; 
margins  lubed  or  indented,  particularly  in  those  near  the  base  of  the  pinnse. 

lliis  species  may  bo  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  last,  though  the  pin- 
nules are  longer  and  less  broad  proportionally;  but  the  general  aspect  is 
similar,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  precisely  the  same. 

The  specimen  fig.  26,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  variety  of  tho 
flame  species,  which  is  approached  in  some  of  the  enlarged  pinnules,  as 
fig.  2  a. 

8.  Pecopteris  (?)  oDONTOPTEROiDEs.  PI.  1,  figs.  3  and  4.  (Nos.  78  and 
118  of  collection.) 

Description. — Frond  bipinnate?  pinnse  long  and  slender;  secondary 
pinnas  sub-distant,  gradually  tapering,  nearly  perpendicular ;  pinnules  sub- 
rotund,  obtuse,  small,  approximate,  oblique,  alternate,  and  coadunate  at 
base;  nervules  strong,  diverging  from  base;  no  distinct  midrib. 

Fig.  4.    A  few  of  the  pinuii)  near  the  termination  of  a  frond. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pinnules  and  nerves  in  this  species  strongly  re- 
minds one  of  the  Or/ontoptcris  Schlotheimii,  Brong.  Hist.  Veg.  Foss.,  p.  256, 
I.  78,  fig.  5 — a  fossil  fern  of  the  Pennsylvania  coiil-measures  ;  but  this  is 
essentially  different. 

The  aspect  of  thn  three  last  named  plants  is  more  like  that  of  the  true 
coal-measure  ferns  than  any  of  the  others;  but  the  whole  association,  and 
their  fossil  condition,  demand  that  they  should  be  referred  to  a  very  mod- 
ern period. 

\ew  genui — TRicuoPTEnis, 

CharacUr, — Frond  slender,  flexuous,  in  tufls  or  single,  branching  or 
pinnate ;  branches  long,  very  slender. 

9.  Trichopteris  filamentosa.  pi.  2,  fig.  6.  (No.  78  of  collection.) 
Compare  Fucoides  aqualiSj  Brong.  Hist.  Veg.  Foss.,  p.  58,  t.  5,  figs.  3  and  4. 

Descriptimi. — Frond  pinnate  or  bipinnate ;  rachis  long,  and  almost  r qunl- 
)y  slender  throughout;  branches  numerous,  regular,  alternate,  simple, 
elongated,  very  slender,  and  flexuous. 

The  branches  are  frequently  folded  back  upon  themselves,  and  undfilatcd, 
lying  like  the  finest  thread  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone.  This  species  is 
very  delicate  and  graceful,  and  can  scarcely  be  examined  without  the  aid  of 
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a  magnifier.    This  fossil  is  very  similar  to  the  Fucoides  CBquaHsof  Brong., 
(from  the  lower  chaik,)  except  that  the  branches  are  longer  and  undivided. 

10.  Trichopteris  gracilis,  pi.  1,  fig.  5.    (No.  84  of  collection.) 
Description, — Slender,  stems  numerous,  flexuous,  in  a  tuft,  branched; 

branches  numerous,  slender,  oblique,  stronger  than  in  the  last  species. 

This  species  is  more  robust  than  the  first  described,  but  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  same  genus.  I  had  first  supposed  that  this  might  be  a  collec- 
tion of  fern  stems,  stripped  of  their  foliage ;  but  their  slender  structure,  long 
branches,  and  peculiar  arrangement,  with  the  appropriate  proportion  of  au 
the  pnris,  forbid  its  reference  to  anything  of  this  kind  ;  it  is  therefore  placed 
in  a  new  genus. 

11.  Stems  of  ferns.    PI.  1,  fig.  7. 

The  stems  of  ferns,  denuded  of  leaves,  and  portions  only  of  the  branches 
remaining.  Great  numbers  of  these  stems  occur,  mingled  with  fragments 
of  leaves,  and  other  portions  of  ferns  still  perfect. 

12.  Lkaf  of  a  dycotyledonous  plant.  (?)  PL  2,  fig.  4.  (Fr.  Aug. 
17,  and  No.  201  of  collection.) 

Description. — Leaf  ovate-lanceolate,  lobed,  lobes  acute,  mucronate;  raid- 
rib  straight,  distinct,  dichotomous  ;  principal  divisions  going  to  the  mucro- 
nate points. 

This  leaf  has  the  aspect  of  the  leaf  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant,  and  ap- 
proaches remotely  only  to  the  character  of  species  of  the  genus  Phlebopteris 
of  Brongniart,  which  are  regarded  as  such  by  PhillipKS,  and  by  Lindley 
and  Hutcon.  The  specimen  was  not  observed  soon  enough  to  make  a  sat- 
isfactory comparison. 

Localiti/j  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  specimens  containing  the  preceding 
fossils,  and  regarded  by  Captain  Fr6 nont  as  belonging  to  the  same  forma- 
tion. Tlie  rock  containin<:  them  is  a  soft,  or  very  partially-indurated  clay, 
very  unlike  the  hard  and  brittle  mass  containing  the  other  species. 

Plate  III. 

Fo-J^il  sLells,  &c. 

Fi2:iires  1,  *1,  :^,  4, 5,  G,  and  7,  are  IVom  longi'ude  11 P,  Ian  u U  J»W. 
I'iijures  11,  V2,  and  13,  are  Irom  longitude  111°,  iaiiiuJe4lJ\ 
Figures  8,  0,  and  10,  are  Irom  longilads  lltP,  latitude  43°. 
Figures  Urmd  15,  Icares,  from  lougiiude  122^,  latitude  45^°. 

13.  Mya  TKLLiNoiDEs.*  PI.  3.  figs.  1  and  2.  Compare  unto  peregri- 
nus;  Phillips's  Geol.  Yorkshire,  pi.  7,  fig-  12.  (Nos.  8,  28,  and  32  of  col- 
lection.) 

Description, — Ovate,  posterior  side  extended,  slope  gentle,  rounded  at 
the  extremity;  anterior  side  regularly  rounded  ;  surface  nearly  smooth, or 
marked  only  by  lines  of  growth ;  beaks  slightly  wrinkled;  moderately 
prominent. 

The  specimen  fig.  1  is  an  entire  shell ;  fig.  2  is  a  cast  of  the  two  valves 
of  a  smaller  specimen,  retaining  a  small  portion  of  the  shell.  Another  spe- 
cimen, larger  than  either  of  these,  presents  the  inside  of  both  valves,  with 
the  hinge  broken. 

Locality  in  longitude  111°,  latitude  40^,  in  slaty  bituminous  limestone. 


♦The  .>ptc-«-s  wiiere  no  auth  jrity  is  givjn,  arc  retjaricd  as  new,  and  will  be  so  understood. 
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14.  NucuLA  Impjiessa  (?)  G.  PI.  3,  fig.  3.  (No.  32  of  collection.) 
£)e5cnp/io7i.— Sub  elliptical;  posterior  extremity  somewhat  expanded ; 
surface  smooth.    A  few  of  the  teeth  are  still  visible  on  the  anterior  hinge 
margin,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  hinge  line  is  obscured. 

Locality  in  longitude  111°,  latitude  4U^,  in  slaty  bituminous  limestone. 

16.  Cytherea  parvula.  PI.  3,  figs.  10  and  10  a.  (No.  21  of  collec- 
tion.)   Compare  Isocardia  angulata/  Phillips's   Geol.  Yorkshire,  pi.  9, 

fig.  9. 

Description.-^Ovixie  trigonal :  umbones  elevated  ;  beaks  incurved ;  sur- 
face marked  by  regular  concentric  lines  of  growth ;  umbones  and  beaks 
with  a  few  stronger  wrinkles.  The  umbones  of  this  shell  are  scarcely  di- 
verging or  involute  enough  to  place  it  in  the  genus  Isocardia^  where  it 
would  otherwise  very  naturally  belong. 

Locality  in  longitude  115^,  latitude  43^,  in  gray  argillaceous  limestone. 
Two  other  specimens  of  the  same  shell  were  noticed. 

16.  Pleurotomaria  uniangulata.  pi.  3,  figs.  4  and  5.  (Nos.  8  and 
32  of  collection.) 

Description, — Turbinate;  whorls,  about  six,  gradually  enlarging;  convex 
below,  and  angular  above ;  suture  plain ;  surface  marked  by  fine  lines  of 
growth.    Aperture  round-oval;  shell  thin,  fragile. 

The  specimens  are  all  imperfect,  and  more  or  less  cruslied ;  the  figures, 
however,  are  good  representations  of  the  fossil.  It  is  readily  distinguished 
by  its  fine  lines  of  growth,  resembling  a  species  of  Helix,  and  by  the  angular 
character  of  the  upper  part  of  each  whorl. 

Locality  in  longitude  111^,  latitude  40^,  in  a  dark  slaty  bitumitious 
limestone. 

17.  Cerithium  tenerum.  pi.  3,  figs.  6,  6  a.  (Nos.  8,  32,  and  34  of  col- 
lection.) 

Description, — Elongated,  subulate;  whorls,  about  ten,  marked  with  strong 
ridges,  which  are  again  crossed  by  finer  lines  in  the  direction  of  the  whorls. 
The  strong  vertical  ridges  are  often  obsolete  on  the  last  whorl,  as  in  fig.  6  a, 
and  the  spiral  lines  much  stronger. 

This  shell  is  very  strongly  marked,  and  its  external  aspect  is  sufficient  to 
distinguish  it:  it  is  easily  fractured,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  matrix,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  specimen  exhibiting  the  mouth  perfectly. 

Locality^  same  as  the  preceding. 

18.  Cerithium  Fremonti.  PI.  3,  figs.  7,  7  a.  (No.  28  of  collection.) 
Description, — Shell  terete,  ovate,  acute;  whorls,  about  nine,  convex; 

sumniit  of  each  one  coronated ;  surface  marked  by  re<jular  rows  of  pustular 
knobs,  oAen  with  smallt^r  ones  between ;  beak  small,  sharp ;  mouth  not 
visible  in  the  specimen. 

This  is  a  very  beautifully-marked  shell,  with  the  summit  of  each  whorl 
crowned  with  a  row  of  short  spines. 

Locality^  same  as  the  preceding. 

19.  Natica  (?)  occiDENTALis.  PI.  3,  figs.  8,8  a.  (Nos.  16  and  21  of  col- 
lection.) 

Description. — Depress^  d,  conical,  or  sub-globose  ;  spire  short,  consisting 
of  about  five  whorls,  the  last  one  comprising  ttie  greater  part  of  the  shell ; 
apertuie  semiovul,  rounded  at  both  extremities ;  umbilicus  small.  Surface 
marked  by  line  K»f  growth. 
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There  is  a  single  perfect  specimen,  and  several  casts  of  this?  delicate  little 
shell.  The  mouth  is  not  entire,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  the  lip 
was  a  little  expanded ;  but  whether  the  columella  covered  a  part  of  the 
umbilicus  is  uncertain. 

Locality  in  longitude  115°,  latitude  43^,  in  a  gray  siliceous  limestone. 

20.    TURRITELLA  BILINEATA,    PI.  3,  fig.  9.    (No.  21  of  COlleCtioU.) 

Description, — Elongated,  subulate,  spire  rapidly  ascending ;  whorls  mark-  - 
ed  by  a  double,  elevated,  spiral  line,  which  is  notched  in  the  lower  whorls. 

The  specimen  figured  is  imperfect,  only  the  upper  part  of  the  shell  re- 
maining.    Several  casts  of  the  same  species  occur  in  the  specimens. 

Localitijy  same  as  the  preceding. 

21.  Cerithium  nodulosum.  pi.  3,  figs.  11  and  12.  (Nos.  64,  68,  and 
74  of  collection.) 

Description, — Elongated,  subulate;  spire  rapidly  ascending;  whorls  about 
seven ;  the  sutures  marked  by  a  spiral  band  ;  surface  of  whorls  mark- 
ed by  curved  striae, or  elevated  lines,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  growth. 
Whorls  carinated  with  a  row  of  protuberances  along  the  centre. 

The  arched  lines  of  growth  are  more  distinct  upon  the  last  whorl,  and 
it  is  marked  beneath  by  a  few  spiral  lines. 

Fig.  11  is  a  perfect  specimen.  Fig.  12.  The  left-hand  figure  is  a  cast  of 
the  same  species;  the  ris;ht-hand  figure  retains  the  shell  upon  the  upper 
part,  while  it  is  removed  from  the  lower  part. 

Locality^  in  longitude  111^,  latitude  41^^,  in  yellowish-gray  oolitic  lime- 
stone. 

22.  Turbo  PALUDiN.EFORMis.  PI.  3,  fig.  13.  TNo.  64  of  collection.)  ^\ 
Description, — Whorls,  about  four,  rapidly  enlarging,  convex,  smooth ; 

mouth  roundoval ;  columella  slightly  reflected ;  volutions  marked  by  fine 
arched  striae  in  the  direction  of  the  Unes  of  growth. 

A  small  portion  only  of  the  shell  reinains  upon  the  specimen  figured, 
but  it  is  retained  in  the  matrix.  This  fossil  occurs  in  gray  or  yellowish, 
oolite,  associated  with  Cerithium  nodulosum,  and  other  shells.  It  resembles 
Paludina  in  form. 

Locality^  same  as  the  preceding. 

23.  Leaves  op  dicotyledonous  plants.  PI.  3,  figs.  14  and  15. 
The  specimens  have  not  been  satisfactorily  identified,  but  doubtless  be- 
long to  a  very  modern  tertiary  deposite. 

Locality^  Cascades  of  the  Columbia  river. 

Plate  IV. 

24.  Inoceramus ?  PI.  4,  figs.  1  and  1  a.   (Nos.  26,  29,  31,  33, 

and  38  of  collection.)  Compare  Inoceramus  mytiloidesj  Sow.  Min.  Con., 
tab.  442. 

Description, — Inequavalved,  depressed,  and  elongated;  surface  marked 
by  numerous  waved  lines  and  ridges;  convex  towards  the  beaks;  beaks 
short  and  obtuse,  somewhat  obsolete  in  old  specimens ;  hinge  line  oblique. 

In  the  old  specimens,  the  shell  appears  much  flattened,  except  towards  the 
beaks  ;  while  in  the  younger  specimens  it  is  more  convex,  and  particularly 
so  towards  the  beaks.  The  youngest  specimens  are  finely  lined,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  one  valve  quite  convex. 
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This  fossil  apparently  exists  in  greaV  numbers,  as  in  the  spepimj^qs. ex- 
amined there  were  inaividiuls  in  all  stages  of  growth ;  thoi)gh  n^tfjf 
broken  or  separated  valves.  The  same  species  was  collect^  by  the  ljS)jf 
Mr.  Nicollet,  near  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri. 

Locality^  Smoky  Hill  river,  longitude  98^,  latitude  38^,  in  yellqwish 
and  gifay  limestone  of  the  cretaceous  formation. 

25.  Inockramus ?  PI.  4,  fig.  2.  (No.  42  of  collection.)  Compare 

Inoceramus  involutua.  Sow.  Min.  Con.,  tab.  583. 

Description. — Semi-circular;  surface  fiat,  with  the  margin  deflected; 
mariced  by  strong,  regular  concentric  ridges,  which  become  attenuated  on 
either  $ide,  and  are  nearly  obsolete  towards  the  beak ;  beak  of  one  valve 
small,  not  elevated  ;  hinge  line  nearly  rectangular. 

The  strong  concentric  ridges  distinguish  this  fossil  frond  any  other  spe- 
cies. The  specimen  figured  is  probably  the  flat  valve,  as  a  fragment  of  a 
largje  and  much  more  convex  valve  accompanies  this  one  from  the  sauie.lo- 
eality.  The  shell,  particularly  towards  the  margin,  is  very  thick  and  fibrous. 

Locality%  near  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  longitude 
105^,  latitude  39^,  in  light  yellowish-gray  limestone,  probably  of  the  creta- 
ceous formation. 

Nore. — The  specimens  figured  on  plate  Hi,  Nos.  1,  2, 4,  5,  andr6,  have 
the  appeturance  of  fluviatile  shells,  and  wonld  have  been  so  regarded  biU 
fer  the  occurrence  of  fig.  3,  which  appears  to  be  a  Nocula,  and  fig.  7,  in 
the  same  association,  the  sculpturing  of  which  is  unlike  any  of  the  ile- 
lania  known  to  me.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  this  may  prove  a 
firesh-water  dcposite  of  vast  interest,  as  it  appears  to  b^  of  .s:reat  e;(t^nt,.  and 
occurs  at'a  great  elevation.  The  researches  of  Capt.  Frimpnt^  in  his  fu- 
ture explorations,  will  doubtless  set  this  question  atrest,  by  a  largpr  collie^-, 
lion  61  jfb^ils  from  the  same  region. 
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NOTE  CONCERNING  THE  PLANTS  COLLECTED  IN  THE  SECOND  EXPEE 

TION  OF  CAPTAIN  FREMONT. 

When  Captain  Fremont  set  out  on  IiIa  second  expedition,  he  was  well  provided  with  pa 
and  other  means  for  making  extensive  botanical  collections;  and  it  was  understood  that, 
his  return,  wo  should,  conjointly,  prepare  a  full  account  of  his  plants,  to  be  appended  to 
report.  About  1,400  species  were  collected,  many  of  them  in  regions  not  before  explored 
any  botanist.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  great  length  of  the  journey,  and  the  numei 
accidents  to  which  the  party  were  exposed,  but  especially  owing  to  the  dreadful  flood  of 
Kansas,  which  deluged  the  borders  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  more  than  hali 
his  specimens  were  ruined  before  he  reached  the  borders  of  civilization.  Even  the  pon 
saved  was  greatly  damaged ;  so  that,  in  many  iustojiccs,  it  has  been  extremely  difficuL 
determme  the  plants.  As  there  was  not  sufficient  time  before  tlie  publication  of  Cap 
Fremont's  report  for  the  proper  study  of  the  remains  of  his  collection,  it  has  been  deoi 
advisable  to  reserve  the  gi*cater  part  of  them  to  incorporate  with  the  plants  which  w« 
pect  he  will  bring  with  him  on  rctuniiug  from  his  third  expedition,  upon  whicJi  he  has , 
set  out. 

The  loss  sustained  by  Captain  Fremont,  and,  I  may  say,  by  the  botanical  world,  > 
we  trust,  be  partly  made  up  the  present  and  next  seasons,  as  much  of  the  same  coui 
will  be  passed  over  again,  and  some  new  regions  explored.  Arrangements  have  also  t 
made  by  which  the  botanical  collections  will  be  preserved,  at  least,  from  the  destructivt 
fects  of  water;  and  a  person  accompanies  the  expedition  who  is  to  make  drawings  of 
j  the  most  interesting  plants.     Pburticalar  attention  will  be  given  to  the  forest  trees  and 

I  Tegetable  productions  that  are  useful  in  tlie  arts,  or  that  are  employed  for  food  or  medip 
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Descriptions  of  some  new  genera  and  species  of  plants^  collected  in  Cc 
/.  C.  Frtmonts  Exploring  Exp^ition  to  Oregon  and  North  CaliJ 
ma  J  in  the  years  1843-44:   By  John  Torrey  and  J.  C.  Fremont, 

Gleomella  (?)  OBTusiFOLiA,  Torr.  and  Frem, 

Branching  from  the  base,  and  diffuse  ;  leaflets  cuneate  obovate,  obtui 
style  filiform. 

Annual,  stem  smooth,  the  branches  spreading,  about  a  span  long,  ha 
in  the  axils.  Leaves,  or  petioles,  an  inch  or  more  in  length  ;  the  lamini 
the  leaflets  4 — 6  lines  long,  apiculate  with  a  deciduous  bristle,  nearly  smo 
above,  sparsely  strigose  underneath.  Pedicels  solitary  and  axillary,  in 
upper  part  of  the  branches,  longer  than  the  petioles.  Calyx  much  shoi 
than  the  corolla ;  the  sepals  Incerately  3 — 5  toothed.  Petals  yellow,  oblo; 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  about  3  lines  in  length.  Stamens  6,  unequal,  a  li 
exserted  ;  anthers  linear-oblong,  recurved  when  old.  Torus  heaiisph( 
cal.     Ovary  on  a  long  slender  stipe,  obovate  ;  style  longer  than  the  ovf 

On  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacramento  river ;  March.  The  sp 
mens  are  not  in  fruit,  so  that  we  cannot  be  certain  as  to  the  genus  ;  bu 
seems  to  be  a  Cleomella. 
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Meconella  Californica,  Torr,  and  Frem. 

Leaves  obovate-spatulate  ;  stamens  11 — 12. 

On  the  American  fork  of  the  Sacr«nmento  river. 

This  species  is  intermediate  l)etween  Meconella  and  Platystigma.  It  is* 
a  slender  annnal,  3 — 4  inches  high,  with  the  radical  leaves  in  rosulate  clus- 
ters, and  more  dilated  at  the  extremity  than  in  M.  Ortgana.  The  flowers 
also  are  much  larger.  The  torus,  which  is  like  that  of  Eschschotzia.  is 
very  di&tinct. 

AucTOMECON,  Torr.  and  Frem. — w.  gen. 

Calyx  of  3  smooth  imbricated  caducous  sepals.  Petals  4,  obovate,  reg- 
ular. Stamens  numerous  :  anthers  oblong-linear  ;  the  cells  opening  longi- 
tudinally. Ovary  obovoid,  composed  of  0  carpels,  with  as  many  narrow 
intervalvular  placentae  :  styles  none  :  stigmas  coalescing  into  a  smallheai- 
ispherical  6  angled  sessile  head,  the  angles  of  which  are  opposite  the  pla- 
centae, not  fotming  a  projecting  disk.  Capsule  (immature)  ovoid,  the  pla- 
centos  almost  filiform,  opening  at  the  summit  by  6  valves,  which  separate 
from  the  persistent  placentae.  Seeds  oblong,  smooth,  strophiolate. — A  per- 
ennial herb,  with  a  thick  woody  root.  Leaves  numerous,  mostly  crowded 
about  the  root,  flabelliform-cuneate,  densely  clothed  with  long  gray  up- 
wardly barbellate  hairs,  3—5  lobed  at  the  summit;  the  lobes  wiih  2 — 3  teeth,, 
which  are  tipped  with  a  rigid  pungent  upwardly  scabrous  bristle.  Stem 
scape-like,  about  a  foot  high,  furnished  about  the  middle  with  one  or  two 
small  bract  like  leaves,  smooth  above,  rough  towards  the  base.  Flowers  in 
a  loose,  somewhat  umbellate,  simple  or  somewhat  compound  panicle  ;  the 
peduncles  elongated,  erect.    Petals  about  an  inch  long,  yellow. 

Arctomecon  Californicum,  Torr.  and  Frem. 

This  remarkable  plant  was  found  in  only  a  single  station  in  the  Califor- 
nian  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  a  creek  ;  flowering  early  in  May.  The 
soil  was  sterile  and  gravelly.  Although  very  near  Papaver,  it  differs  so 
much  in  habit  and  in  the  strophiolate  seeds,  as  well  as  in  other  characters, 
that  it  must  be  a  distinct  genus. 

Krameria. 

A  shrubby  species  of  this  genus  was  found  on  the  Virgen  river  in  Cali- 
fbrnia.  It  seems  to  be  K.  parvifolia  of  Bentham,  described  in  the  Voyage 
of  the  Sulphur.  His  plant,  however,  was  only  in  fruit,  while  our  speci- 
mens are  only  in  flower.  Ours  grows  in  thick  bunches  1 — 2  feet  high,  of 
a  gray  aspect,  with  ntimerous  very  straggling  and  somewhat  spinescent 
branches.  Leaves  scarcely  one  third  of  an  inch  long,  obovate  spat ulate* 
The  flowers  are  scarcely  more  than  half  as  large  as  in  K.  lanceolata.  Se- 
pals 6.  unequal ;  claws  of  the  3  upper  petals  united  into  a  column  below ; 
lamina  more  or  less  ovate ;  the  2  lower  petals  short  and  truncate.  Stamens 
shorter  than  the  upper  petals;  the  filaments  united  at  the  base  with  the 
column  of  the  petals:  anthers  one  celled,  with  a  membranaceous  summit^ 
the  orifice  of  which  is  somewhat  dilated  and  finally  lacerated.  Ovary 
hairy  and  spinulose  ;  style  rigid,  declined. 

OxYSTYLis,  Torr.  and  Frim, — n.  gen. 

Sepals  linear ;  petals  ovate,  somewhat  unffuiculate ;  ovary  2-celIed  ;  the 
cells  subglobose, each  with  two  ovules:  style  pyramidal,  much  larger  than 
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the  ovary.  Silicle  didymous :  the  carpels  obovoid-globose,  one-seeded, 
(or  rarely  two-seeded,)  indehiscent,  separating  from  the  base  of  the  persis- 
tent subulate  spinescent  style :  pericarp  crustaceo- coriaceous.  Seed  ovate, 
somewhat  compressed ;  testa  membranaceous,  the  lining  much  thickened 
and  fleshy.  Cotyledons  incumbent,  linear-oblong ;  radicle  opposite  the  pla- 
centa).— A  smooth  annual  herb.  Leaves  ternately  parted,  on  long  petioles ; 
the  leaflets  ovate  or  oblong,  entire,  petiolulate.  Flowers  in  numerous  ax- 
illary crowded  short  capitate  racemes,  small  and  yellow. 

OxYSTYLis  LUTEA,  ToTT.  uiid  FVem. 

On  the  Margoza  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  hill ;  only  seen  in  one  place, 
but  abundant  there.  The  specimens  were  collected  on  the  28th  of  April, 
and  were  in  both  flower  and  fruit. 

A  rather  stout  plant ;  the  stem  erect,  a  foot  or  16  inches  high,  simple  or  a 
little  branching  below,  leafy.  Leaflets  1 — I-^  inch  lon^,  obtuse.  Heads  of 
flowers  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  not  elongating  in  fruit.  Calyx 
shorter  than  the  corolla ;  the  sepals  acute,  yellowish,  tipped  with  orange.  Pe- 
tals about  two  lines  long.  Fruit  consisting  of  two  roundish  indehiscent 
carpels,  which  at  maturity  separate  by  a  small  base,  leaving  the  indurated 
pointed  style.   The  epicarp  is  thin,  membranaceous,  and  slightly  corrugated. 

This  remarkable  plant  seems  to  connect  Cruciferse  with  Capparidaceae. 
The  clusters  of  old  flower-stalks,  with  their  numerous  crowded  spinescent 
styles,  present  a  singular  appearance. 

TuAMNOSMA,  Torr.  and  Prim, — n,  gen. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  (or  polygamous?)  Calyx  4-clefl.  Corolla  4- 
petalled,  much  longer  than  the  calyx;  the  aestivation  valvate.  Stamens  8, 
in  a  double  series,  all  fertile.  Ovaries  2,  sessile  and  connate  at  the  summit 
of  a  stipe,  each  with  5  or  6  ovules  in  2  series ;  styles  united  into  one;  stig* 
ma  capitate.  Capsules  2,  sessile  at  the  summit  of  the  stipe,  subglobose, 
united  below,  (one  of  them  sometimes  abortive,)  coriaceous,  1 — 3-seeded. 
Seeds  curved,  with  a  short  beak,  black  and  minutely  wrinkled;  the  radicle 
inferior.     Embryo  curved ;  cotyledons  broadly  linear,  incumbent. 

Thamnosma  MONTANA,  Torr.  and  Prem. 

A  shrub  of  the  height  of  one  or  two  feet,  branching  from  the  base,  with 
simple,  very  small  linear-wedge-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers  are  apparently 
dark  purple,  in  loose  terminal  clusters.  The  whole  plant  has  a  strong  aro- 
matic odor,  and  every  part  of  it  is  covered  with  little  glandular  dots.  Al» 
though  nearly  allied  to  Xanthoxylum,  we  regard  it  as  a  i)eculiar  genus.  It 
grows  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  and  on  the  Yirgen  river  in  Northern 
California.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  already  in  fruit  in  the  noonth  of 
May. 

Prosopis  odorata,  Torr.  and  Prem. 

Branches  and  leaves  smooth  ;  spines  stout,  mostly  in  pairs,  straight;  pin- 
na? a  single  pair ;  leaflets  6 — 8  pairs,  oblong-linear,  slightly  falcate,  some* 
what  coriaceous,  rather  obtuse  ;  spikes  elongated,  on  short  peduncles ;  co- 
rolla three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx;  stamens exserted ;  legume  spirally 
twisted  into  a  compact  cylinder. 

A  tree  about  20  feet  high,  with  a  very  broad  full  head,  and  the  lower 
branches  declining  to  the  ground ;  the  thorns  sometimes  more  than  an  incli 
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long.  Leares  sidcolh  ^  the  common  petiole  I — ^2  inches  tong,  and  terkhinatie'^ 
t^  a  spinescent  point ;  leafiet*  from  half  an  inch  to  an  in($  long,  anil  1—^ 
linea  broad,  somewhat  coriaceous,  sparingly  but  prominerrtly  veined  nnd^ir- 
neclli.  Spikes  2«-4  inches  long,  and  abont  one-third  of  sn  inch  in  diam- 
eter. Flowers  yeltowj  very  fragrant,  nearly  sessile  on  the  rachis.  Calyx 
campamdate,  somew^hat  equally  6-toothed,  smooth.  Petals  ovate-oblong 
Imiryinside.  Stamens  10,  one-third  long^er  than  the  corolla.  Anthers  lipped 
with  a  slightly  stipitate  gland.  Ovary  linear-oblong,  villous ;  style  smooth; 
5ti^ma  capitate,  concave  at  the  extremity.  Legumes  clustered,  spirally 
twisted  into  a  very  close  rigid  cylinder,  which  is  from  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  and  about  two  lines  in  diameter,  forming  from  ten  to  thir- 
teen turns,  many  seeded.  Sarcocarp  pulpy;  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the 
firm  endocarp  are  compressed  together  between  the  seeds,  forming  a  longi- 
tudinal kind  of  septum,  which  divides  the  pulp  into  two  parts.  Seeds 
ova^e,  kklney-fbrm,  compressed,  very  snoooth  and  hard.  Umbryo  yellowish, 
suvroonded  with  a  thin  albumen. 

A -characterietie  tree  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Northern  California, 
particularly  along  Ihe  Mohahve  and  Virgen  rivers,  flowering  the  latter  part 
of  Apfftl. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  section  stramiocarpa  of  Mr.  Bentham*,  which 
inclades  the  Acacia  strombnli/era  of  Wildenow.  In  the  structure  of  the 
pod  it  is  so  remarkabte-  that  we  at  one  time  regarded  it  as  a  distinct  genus, 
to  which  we  gave  the  name  of  Spirolobium. 

There  are  numerous  other  Leguminos»  in  the  collection,  including,  as 
might  be  expected,  many  species  of  Lupinus,  Astragalus,  Oxytropis,  and 
Fhaca,  some  of  which  are  new;  also,  Thermopsis  rhombifolia  and  mOn- 
laoa^  and' a  beftutifo^  shrubby  Psoralea  (or  some  allied  genus)  covered  with' 
bright  violet  flowers. 

Cow:ah]A  plicata,  IX  Don.  (?) 

Specimens  of  this  plant,  without  a  ticket,  were  m  the  collection ;  doubt- 
lesa^^ained  in  California.  It  may  prove  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  the 
Mexican  plant,  for  the  leaves  are  more  divided  than  they  are  described  by 
Don,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller,  l^e  genus  Cowaoia  is  very  nearly  al- 
lied to  Cercocarpus  and  Purshia,  notwithstanding  its  numerous  ovaries. 
The  lobes  of  the  calyx  are  imbricated,  as  in  those  genera,  and  not  valvate, 
as  in  EudryadeiB^  to  which  section  it  is  referred  by  Endlicher. 

Purshia  tridentata  formed  a  conspicuous  object  in  several  parts  of  the 
route,  not  only  east  of  the  mountains,  but  in  Oregon  and  California.  It  is 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers,  and  is  quite  ornamental.  Some- 
times it  attains  the  height  of  twelve  feet. 

Spirma  tmcBfolia,  var.  discolor,  was  found  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Platte,  holding  its  characters  so  well  that  it  should  perhaps  he  regarded  as 
a  distinct  species. 

(Ekothera  cLAViEFORMis,  ToTT.  and  pTtm. 

Leaves  ovate-orobk>ng,  denticulate  or  toothed,  pinnatifid  at  the  base,  with 
a  long  naked  petiole;  scape  with  several  small  leaves,  8 — l2-flowered; 
segments  of  the  calyx  longer  than  the  tube;  capsules  clavatecylindrical/ 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  pedicel.    Flowers  about  as  large  as  in  (E.  pu- 
mita.    Grows  with  the  preceding. 

*  In  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany,  ir,  p.  351. 
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Thia,i^W  species  belmi^  to  the  section  Chylismia  of  Natt  ( Tour,  and 
Gr.  FUN^Apk^  1,11.6460 

(Enoth£ba  deltoidrs,  Torr.  tmd  FVim. 

Apniial ;  canescenlly  strigose;  9Yein  low  and  stout;  leaves  rbombiot 
t)yate|  repaudly  denticulate,  acute;  flipwers  (large)  clustered  at  the  summit 
of  the  short  stem;- tube  of  the  calyx  nearly  twice  the  length  of  tho  seg- 
ments; petals  entire,  one-ihird  lono^er  than  the  slightly  declined  stamens; 
anthers  very  long,  fixed  by  the  middle;  style  exserted  ;  capsules  prismatic- 
cylindrical. 

Allied  to  (E.  Janiesii^  Tarr.  and  Gr.,  and  belongs,  like  that  species,  to 
ihe  section  Euqcnothkra  and  subsection  Onagra, 

(TiNOTnEflA  CANESCENS.     ToTT*  Oftd  Frtfo. 

Strigosely  canescent ;  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate,  rather  obtuse,  remotely 
denticulate  ;  tlowers  in  a  leafy  raceme ;  tube  of  the  calyx  rather  slender, 
three  times  as  long  as  the  ovary,  cind  one-third  longer  than  the  segments ; 
petals  broadly  ovate,  entire. 

This  species  was  collected  (we  believe)  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Platte. 
It  belongs  to  the  section  Euccnothera,  and  to  a  sub-section  which  may  be 
called  Oauropsis,  and  characterized  as  follows :  Perennial  diffuse  herbs ; 
tube  of  the  calyx  linear ;  capsule  obovate,  sessile,  with  4^-winged  anglec^ 
and  no  intermediate  ribs,  tardily  opening;  seeds  numerous,  horizoutal;  the 
testa  membranaceous ;  leaves  opa(]ue. 

Besides  these  new  species,  many  other  (Enothrerae  were  collected ;  among 
which  may  be  n^euponed  CE^  albicauli^,  alyfisoides^  montana,  and  Missou- 
riensi^,  Also^  Gay,ophytuvii  diffusum^  (from  the  Snake  country,  grpwipg 
abogt.Si  fi^t.high,)  iSlcnosiphon  virgaiufr^^  i^nd  Gaura  cacciuea. 

Composite. 

The  plants  of  this  family  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gray  for  ejf.- 
amipation ;  and  he  has  described  some  of  thein  (including  four  new  gpa- 
era)  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  History  for  January,  1845.  He  baa 
since  ascertained  another  new  genus  among  tho  specimens;  and  we  fully 
concur  with  him  in  the  propriety  of  dedicating  it  to  the  late  distjoguishedi 
I.  N.  Nicollet,  esq.,  who  spent  several  years  in  exploring  the  country  wa-. 
tered  by  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  who  was  employed  by  the 
United  States  government  in  a  survey  of  the  region  lying  between  the. 
sources  of  those  rivers.  This  gentleman  exerted  himself  to  make  known, 
the  botany  of  the  country  which  he  explored,  and  brought  home  with  him 
an  interesting  collection  of  plants,  made  under  his  directioQyi)y  Mr.  Charles. 
Geyer,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  report  of  Mr.  N:  Jl^he  follow- 
ing is  tho  description  of  this  genus  by  Dr.  Gray :  ^ 

NicoLLETiA.  Gray.  * 

*^  Heads  heterogamous,  with  few  rays,  many-flowered.  Involucre  campan- 
ulate,  consisting  of  about  8  oval  membranaceous  scales  in  a  single  series ;  the 
base  calyculate,  with  one  or  two  smaller  scales.  Receptacle  convex,  alveo« 
late.  Corolla  of  the  disk-flowers  equally  6.  toothed.  Branches  of  the  style, 
terminated  by  a  subulate  hisped  appendage.  Achenia  elongated,  slender, 
canescently  pubescent.  Pappus  double,  scarcely  shor|tf  than  the  corolU ; 
the  exterior  of  nufnprous  scaorous,  unequal  bristles;  tm  inner  of  5  linear-. 
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lanceolate  chaffy  scales,  which  are  entire,  or  2-toolhed  at  the  stimmit, 
furnished  with  a  strong  central  nerve,  which  is  produced  into  a  short 
brous  awn. — A  humble,  branching  (and  apparently  annual)  herb.  Leavei 
alternate,  pinnatifid,  and  somewhat  fleshy,  (destitiUe  of  glands?)  j  the  lobes 
and  rachis  hnear.  Heads  terminal,  solitary,  nearly  sessile,  large,  (about  ^n 
inch  long,)  with  one  or  two  involucrate  leaves  at  the  base.  Corolla  yellow.'r 

NicoLLETiA  occiDENTALis.    Gray. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mohahve  river,  growing  in  naked  sands;  flowerin 
in  April.  The  plant  has  a  powerful  and  rather  agreeable  odor.  This  in-J, 
teresting  genus  (which  is  described  from  imperfect  materials)  belongs  to  the 
tribe  Senecionide^,  and  the  sub-tribe  TAGiTiNEiE.  It  has  the  habit  of 
Dissodia,  and  exhibits  both  the  chaffy  pappus  of  the  division  Tagttect^  and 
the  pappus  pilosus  of  Porophylluni,* —  Gray, 

FRAN8ERIA  DUMOSA.  Gray. 

Shrubby,  much  branched ;  leaves  pinnatifid,  canescent  on  both  sides,  as 
afe  the  branchlets  ;  the  divisions  3 — 7,  oval,  entire,  and  somewhat  lobed  ; 
he^ds  rather  loosely  spiked ;  involucre  of  the  sterile  flowers  5 — 7-cleft, 
slrigosely  canescent ;  of  the  fertile,  ovoid,  2-celled,  2flowered. 

A  shrub,  I — 2  feet  high,  with  divaricate  rigid  branches.  Leaves  scarcely 
an  inch  long.  Fertile  (immature)  involucre  clothed  with  straight  soft 
lanceolate  subulate  prickles,  which  are  short  and  scale  like. 

On  the  sandy  uplands  of  the  Mohahve  river,  and  very  common  in  all 
that  region  of  North  California.    Flowering  in  April. 

Amsonia  tomentosa.     Torr,  and  Frem. 

Suffrutescent ;  clothed  with  a  dense  whitish  pubescence  ;  leaves  lanceo- 
late and  ovatetanceolate,  acute  at  each  end ;  segments  of  the  calyx  lance- 
olate-subulate;  corolla  slightly  hairy  externally. 

Stems  numerous,  erect,  12  to  18  inches  high,  woody,  below  simple  or 
branching.  Leaves  alternate;  the  lowest  small  and  spatulate,  or  reduced  to 
scales;  the  others  about  2  inches  long,  and  varying  from  4  to  8  lines  in 
breadth ;  entire,  acuminate  at  the  base.  Flowers  in  rather  dense,  some- 
what fastigiate  terminal  clusters,  nearly  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Ca- 
lyx about  one-third  the  length  of  the  corolla,  5-parted  to  the  base ;  the  seg- 
ments narrow  and  hairy.  Corolla  with  the  tube  ventricose  above ;  the  seg- 
ments ovate-oblong.  Stamens  included;  filaments  short;  anthers  ovate- 
sagittate.  Ovaries  oblong,  united  below,  distinct  above,  smooth;  style  slen- 
der ;  stigma  capitate,  with  a  membranaceous  collar  at  the  base. 

The  specimens  of  this  plant  were  without  tickets;  but  they  were  proba- 
bly collected  wiet  of  the  Rocky  mountains.    They  were  without  fruit. 

AscleAas  speciosa.   Torr.  in  An7i.  Lye.  NewYorky  ii,  p.  218. 

ThisL/as  was  stated  in  the  first  report)  is  A,  Dovfflasii  of  Hooker,  well 
figurecinn  his  Flora  Boreali  Americana,  2,  t.  142.  It  has  a  wide  range,  be- 
ing found  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  from  the  sources  of 
the  St.  Peter's  to  those  of  the  Kansas  and  Canadian.  The  fruit  was  collect- 
ed from  specimens  on  the  banks  of  the  Snake  river.  It  is  almost  exactly 
like  that  of  A.  Cornuti,  being  inflated,  woolly,  and  covered  with  soft  spines. 

♦  It  should  be  stated  hifjl,  thai  the  notice  of  this  genus  by  Dr.  Gray  was  drawn  up  in  Latin ; 
bm  we  ha?e  given  it  in  English,  that  it  may  be  unifurm  with  our  own  descriptions. 
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AcERATES  LATiFOLiA.    ToTt,  and  Prklfl. 

Stem  simple,  erect,  smooth ;  leaves  roundish -ovate,  nearly  sessile,  obtuse, 
witi)  a  small  mucro,  smooth  on  both  sides;  umbel  solitary,  on  a  terminal 

f peduncle,  few-flowered ;  pedicels  slender ;  segments  of  ttie  corolla  ovate- 
anceolate ;  lobes  of  the  crown  semilunar-ovate,  as  long  as  the  column, 
rather  obtuse,  cucullate. 

On  Green  river,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  of  the  West;  June.  About  a 
span  high.  Leaves  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  more  than  an  inch 
wide.     Flowers  few,  very  large,  apparently  yellowish.     Fruit  not  seen. 

Eriogonum  f  nflatum.   Torr,  and  Frim. 

Smooth,  bi-trichotomous ;  the  lower  part,  and  sometimes  the  two  primary 
divisions  of  the  stem  much  inflated  and  clavate ;  peduncles  divaricately 
branched,  the  ultimate  divisions  filiform  and  solitary;  involucre  few-flow- 
ered, smooth  ;  the  teeth  equal,  erect. 

The  specimens  of  this  plant  are  imperfect,  being  destitute  of  leaves, 
which  are  probably  wholly  radical.  It  is  a  foot  or  more  high.  The  first 
joint  of  the  stem,  or  rather  scape,  is  remarkably  dilated  and  fistular  up- 
ward. This  divides  into  three  or  more  branches,  the  two  primary  ones  of 
which  are  sometimes  inflated  like  the  first ;  the  subdivisions  are  dichoto- 
mous,  with  a  pedicellate  involucre  in  each  fork.  The  involucres  are  about 
«  line  in  diameter,  smooth,  5 — 6-flowered  ;  and  in  all  the  specimens  that  1 
examined,  only  5-toothed.  The  plant  was  found  on  barren  hills  in  the 
lower  part  of  North  California. 

Eriogonum  remforme.    Torr.  and  Frim. 

Annual ;  leaves  radical,  on  long  petioles,  reniform,  clothed  with  a  dense 
hoary  tomentum^  stem  scape-like,  naked,  3-forked  from  the  base,  glaucous, 
^nd  nearly  smooth ;  the  divisions  divaricately  2 — 3-forked ;  involucres 
2 — 4  together,  on  slender  peduncles,  smooth,  campanulate,  5-toothed,  the 
teeth  nearly  equal,  obtuse ;  perigonium  smooth. 

On  the  Sacramento  river ;  March.  Allied  to  E,  vimineum  of  Bentham. 
A  small  species,  with  very  minute  flowers. 

Eriogonum  cordalum,  Torr.  and  Frem. 

Annual;  leaves  all  radical,  on  long  petioles,  roundish  ovate,  cordate, 
very  obtuse,  slightly  pubescent  above,  hairy  underneath ;  scape  naked, 
slender,  smooth  and  glaneoas,  divaricately  branched,  the  divisions  slender  ; 
involucres  solitary,  on  filifotm  peduncles,  campanulate,  smooth,  6-toothed, 
the  teeth  nearly  equal,  rather  obtuse  ;  perigonium  hairy. 

With  the  preceding,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  the  form  of 
its  leaves  and  color  of  the  pubescence. 

Many  other  species  of  this  genus  were  collected  in  California  and  the 
Snake  country,  some  of  which  are  probably  new,  and  will  be  described  in 
the  next  report. 

Fremontia  vermicularis,  Torr.  in  Frem.  1st  report. 

This  curious  plant  is  always  found  in  saline  soils,  or  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  saline.  Its  greatest  height  is  eight  feet.  It  is  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  vegetation  throughout  a  great  part  of  Oregon  and  North  Cali- 
fornia. About  Brown^s  Hole,  on  Green  river,  it  occupies  almost  exclusively 
the  bottoms  oi  the  neighboring  streams.    It  is  abundant  also  on  the  shores 
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of  a  salt  lake  in  lat.  38^  and  lon^.  113^ ;  and  constantly  occurs  in  the  des- 
ert region  south  of  the  Columbia,  and  between  the  Cascade  range  and  the 
Rocky  mountains,  as  far  south  as  lat.  34^.  The  branches,  when  old,  l)e- 
come  spiny,  as  in  many  other  plants  of  this  family. 

Since  the  description  of  this  ^enus  was  pubhshed  in  the  first  report, 
(March,  1S43,)  Nces  has  ijiv*  n  it  the  name  of  iSarcobatus  ;  and  Dr.  Sea- 
berl  has  published  an  account  of  it,  with  a  figure,  in  the  Botamsche  Zei- 
tung  for  1844.  This  we  have  not  yet  seen  ;  but,  from  the  remarks  of  V)t. 
Lindley,  who  has  given  a  note  on  the  genus  in  Hooker's  Journal  of  Botany 
for  January,  1845.  it  would  seem  that  some  doubt  existed  among  European 
botanists  as  to  its  afiinities,  as  they  had  not  seen  the  ripe  seeds.  These  we 
have  long  possessed,  and  unhesitatingly  referred  it  to  Chenopodiacia}.  We 
regret  that  our  sketches  of  the  stnmmate  flowers  were  mislaid  when  the 
artist  was  engraving  the  figure. 

Obione  coxFERTiFOLiA,  To/T.  and  Frem. 

Stem  pubescent,  much  branched,  erect ;  leaves  alternate,  ovate,  rather  ob- 
tuse, petiolate,  much  crowded,  entire,  somewhat  coriaceous,  white  with  a 
mealy  crust ;  bracts  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  entire,  and  the  sides  without 
appendages  or  tubercles. 

A  small  shrub  with  rigid  crooked  and  somewhat  spinescent  branches, 
and  of  a  whitish  aspect.  Leaves  varying  from  one-third  to  half  an  inch  in 
length,  abruptly  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  petiole,  thickly  clothed  with  a 
whue  mealy  substance. 

Flowers  apparently  dicEcious.  Sterile  not  seen.  Bracts  of  the  fruit  3 — 4 
lines  long,  united  about  half  way  up,  distinct  above,  indurated  at  the  base. 
Styles  distinct.  Pericarp  very  thin.  Seed  roundish-ovato,  rostellate  up- 
ward ;  the  testa  coriaceous.     Kmbryo  two  thirds  of  a  circle. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt  lake.  From  the  description  of  O.  rori- 
aceOj  Moq.,  our  plant  seems  to  be  a  near  ally  of  that  species. 

Pteuochiton,  Torr.  and  Frem, — n,  geit. 

Flowers  dioBcious.  Staminate  ....  Pistillatl:.  Pori^oni- 
um  ovoid-tubular,  4-winged,  2  toothed  at  the  summit.  Ovary  roundish; 
style  short;  stigmas  2,  linear.  Ovule  solitary,  ascendintr  from  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  campulilropous.  Frucliferous  perianth  indurated,  broadly 
4winged,  closed,  minutely  2-toothed  at  the  summit ;  the  wings  veined  and 
irregularly  toothed.  Utricle  very  thin  and  menibranaceous,  free.  Seed 
ovate,  somewhat  compressed  ;  the  podosperm  lateral  and  very  distinct, 
rostrate  upward.  Integument  double,  the  exterior  somewhat  coriaceous, 
brownish,  the  inner  one  thin.  Embryo  nearly  a  circle,  surrounding  co- 
pious mealy  albumen. 

Pterochiton  occiuentale,   Torr.  and  Frem. 

An  unarmed  shrub,  1 — 2  feet  high,  with  numerous  slender  branches 
which  are  clothed  with  a  grayish  nearly  smooth  bark.  Leaves  alternate 
or  fasciculate,  linear  ohianccolate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  flat,  entire,  covered 
with  a  whitish  mealy  crust.  Flowers  somewhnt  racemose,  on  short  pedi- 
cels. Fructiferous  calyx,  with  the  wings  2 — 3  lines  wide,  semi-orbicularj 
coriaceomembranaceous.  mealy  like  the  leaves,  strongly  veined  ;  the  mar- 
gin more  or  less  toothed.  Utricle  free  from  the  indurated  cavity  of  the 
perianth,  extremely  thin  and  transparent.    Seed  conformed  to  tlie  utricle 
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the  conspicuous  podosperm  passing  along  iff  side;  th%  beak  pointing  ob- 
liquely upward.  ,  tgf 

This  is  one  of  ihe  numerous  shrubby  plWits  of  the  Qkenopodiaceous 
fanriily  that  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  vegetation  iimthe  saline  soils  of 
the  west.  The  precise  locality  of  this  plant  wo  cannot  indicate,  as  ihe  Ifcel 
was  illegible  ;  but  it  was  probably  from  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt  lake. 
It  is  allitd  to  Grayia  of  Hooker  and  JInott,  a  shrub  of  the  same  family, 
which  was  f  »und  in  several  places  on  bolh*sides  of  the  Rocky  mountains, ' 
often  in  great  abundance. 

PiNLs  MONOPiiYLLus,  ToTT,  and  Prcm.     {The  uut  pine,) 

Leaves  solitary,  or  very  rarely  in  pairs,  with  scarcely  any  sheaths,  stout 
and  rigid,  somewhat  pungent;  cones  ovoid,  the  scales  with  a  tl^ck  ob- * 
tusely  pyramidal  and  protuberant' summit,  unarm&d;  seeds  large,  without 
a  wing.  ^ 

A  tree  with  verticillate  branches  and  cylindrical-clavate  buds,  which  are 
about  three  fourths  of  an  indli  in  length.  The  leaves  are  from  an  inch  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  long :  often  more  or  less  curved,  scattered,  very 
stout,  terete,  (except  in  the  very  rare  case  of  their  being  in  pairs,  when 
they  are  semi-cylindrical,)  ending  in  a  spiny  tip.  Cones  about  2^  inches 
long,  and  \\  inch  broad  in  the  widest  part.  The  scales  are  of  a  light 
brown  color,  thick ;  the  summit  obtusely  pyramidal  and  somewhat  re- 
curved, but  without  any  point.  The  seeds  are  oblong,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  without  a  wing;  or  rathei;  the  wing  is  indissolubly  adherent  to  the 
scale.  The  kernel  is  of  a  very  pleasant  flavor,  resembling  that  of  Pinus 
Pern  bra. 

This  tree,  which  is  remarkable  among  the  true  pines  for  its  jsolitary 
leaves,  is  extensively  diffused  over  the  mountains  of  Northern  Califi)rnia, 
from  long.  111^  to  120^,  and  through  a  considerable  range  of  latitude.  It 
is  alluded  to  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  as  the  nut  pine. 

The  Coniferic  of  the  collection  were  numerous,  and  suffered  less  than 
most  of  the  other  plants.  Some  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto 
described.  There  was  also  an  Ephedra,  which  does  not  differ  essentially 
from  tj,  occidentalism  found  in  great  plenty  on  the  sandy  uplands  of  the 
Mr)hahve  river. 

Description  of  the  plates, 

Plate  1.     AficTOxMKCON  Galifornicum.     /'V^'-.  \ ,  n  siamen,  ma^nijied; 

Jicr,  2,  an  ovule,  7na^.;  fig.  3,  capsule,  nat,  size;  fiff.  3,  («,)  stigma,  mag,; 

fig.  4,  the  same  cut  horizontally,  showing  tlie  sutures  ;  fig,  5,  a  seed,  mag.; 

fig.  6.  portion  of  a  hair  from  (he  leaf,  mag.;  fig,  7,  bristle  from  the  fXtrem- 

uy  of  a  Inaf  lobe,  'mag.;  figs.  8  and  9,  leaves,  7iat,  size, 

Plate  2.  Pkosopis  odorata.  Fig,  1,  a  flower,  mag.;  fig,  2,  pistil, 
mus^.;  fig,  3,  cluster  of  ripe  legumes,  nat,  size, 

Plate  3.  I'remontia  vermicularis  Fig,  1,  a  very  younjj  fertile 
flower,  mag.;  fig.  2,  an  ovule,  mag.;  fig,  3,  a  fertile  flower  more  advanced, 
mag.;  fig.  4,  a  fertile  flower  at  matufUy,  showing  the  broad  winged  border 
of  the  cnlyx^fnag.;  fig.  5,  the  same  cut  vertically ;  ^^.  6,  the  sarxx  cut 
horizontally  ;  fig.  7,  a  ^eecl,  mag.;  fig.  8,  embryo,  fnag. 

Plate  4.  PiNua  monopiiyllus.  Fig,  1,  a  bud,  nat.  size;  figs.  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  leaves,  nat,  size;  fig.  2,  (a,)  section  of  a  single  leaf;  fig.  5,  ('?,)  sec- 
lion  of  a  pair  of  lcavc> ;  fig,  0,  a.  cone,  nat,  size:  fig.  7,  a  scale,  as  seen 
from  the  outside ;  fig.  8,  inside  view  of  the  same. 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERYAT^NS. 


The  miqp  which  aceompaniee  this  nport  if  eomtreelMl  apoD  Fluiurleed^  modified  projeetion, 
on  a  scale  of  1  :  3,000,000,  and  baaed  upon  the  astronomical  ohMrrationa  made  during  the  cam* 
paigDs  of  1843  and  1843-M4.  The  longitudea  are  referred  to  the  meridian  of  Gtreenwidi,  and  ^  * 
pend  upon  eigfateen  fmndpal  alationa ;  ^am  of  which  are  determined  hj  ooeoUationa  of  fizea 
stars,  and  the  remaining  fourteen  by  eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Ju^nter.  All^the  longitudes  on 
the  map  have  been  chronometricaUy  referred  to  these  positions.  % 

In  the  course  of  the  last  eiq>location,  it  became  evident  that  the  longitudes  establiahed  during 
the  campaign  of  1843  were  collectiTely  thrown  too  fhr  to  the  westward,  by  die  occultation  of  a^ 
Arietis,  to  which  they  had  been  referred  by  the  chronometer.  Thia  occultation  took  place  at  the 
bright  limb  o£  the  nooo,  which  experience  has  recently  shown  to  be  deaerving  of  little  com- 
parative confidence.  This  position  has  therefore  been  abandoned,  and  the  longitudes  depending 
upon  it  have  been  referred  chronometricaUy  to  those  established  in  1843  and  1844.  The  course 
of  the  ensuing  expedition  will  intersect  the  line  estabhahed  by  our  previous  operationa,  a^  various 
points,  which  it  is  proposed  to  correct  in  longitude  by  lunar  culminations,  and  such  other  abso- 
lute observations  as  may  be  conveniently  obtained.  Such  a  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fon* 
taine-qui-bouit,  on  the  Arkansas  river,  will  be  a  good  point  of  reference  f^  the  longitudes  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  passing  by  the  Utah,  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  QrttLi  Sate 
lake,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  verify  our  longitudes  in  that  quarter;  and  as  in  the  course 
of  our  exploration  we  shall  touch  upon  several  points  previously  determined  along  the  western 
limit  of  our  recent  journey,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  form  a  reasonably  correct  fhune  on  which  to 
base  the  construction  of  a  general  map  of  the  country.  In  that  now  presented,  we  have  care- 
fully avoided  to  lay  down  anything  as  certain  w;hich  may  not  be  found  in  the  field-books  of  our 
surveys,  which  were  greatly  ftrilitated  by  the  character  of  the  country  in  which  we  were  op- 
erating. 

To  the  kindnesa  of  Capt  Wilkes  I  am  indebted  for  the  longitudes  of  Fort  Vancouver  and 
Nneva  Helvetia,  which  were  furnished  to  me  before  the  publication  of  his  map.  Our  recon- 
noisaaoGe  is  connected  with  his  surveys  by  those  positions. 

The  coast  line  of  the  Pacific  is  laid  down  according  to  the  survey  of  Vancouver;  and  the  bay 

of  San  Frandsco  is  reduced  from  the  copy  of  a  manuscript  mi^  of  a  detailed  survey,  in  the 

poteesslon  of  Mr.  SnUer.  , 

.  J.  C.  FREMONT. 
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Table  of  laiUudes  and  hngUudes — Cbntinaed. 


.    Date. 

Latitudes. 

Longitudes. 

Localities. 

1843. 
Sept.     24 

420 

AT 

05" 

1130  40" 

13" 

Snake  river,  above  tke  American  falls. 

S8 

43 

39 

57 

- 

Snake  river. 

99 

43 

96 

31 

114 

66 

64 

Rock  creek,  of  Snake  river. 

30 

43 

38 

44 

114 

35 

04 

Snake  river,  opposite  to  the  River  spring. 

Oct.       1 

43 

40 

11 

114 

85 

12 

Snake  river,  2  miles  below  Fishing  falls. 

2 

43 

53 

40 

114 

53 

04 

Snake  river. 

3 

43 

5ft 

58 

115 

04 

46 

Ford  where  road  crosses  the  Snake  river. 

t 

43 

35 

31 

115 

54 

46 

Big  Wood  river,  or  RivHre  Boisfe. 

8 

43 

40 

53 

116 

33 

40 

Big  Wood  river,  or  Rivi^e  BoisCe. 

10 

43 

49 

33 

116 

47 

03 

Fort  Boisfe. 

13 

44 

17 

36 

116 

56 

45 

Snake  river,  beU)w  Birch  creek. 

14 

44 

37 

44 

117 

09 

49 

Head-water  of  Burnt  river,  (Riviire  Bruise.) 

15 

^ 

50 

33 

117 

34 

31 

Old  bed  of  Powder  river. 

16 

44 

59 

99 

117 

39 

83 

Powder  river. 

18 

45 

96 

47 

117 

88 

96 

Grand  Rond. 

19 

45 

38 

07 

117 

38 

34 

Blue  mountains,  ea.st  of  the  summit. 

33 

45 

53 

35 

118 

00 

39 

Walahwalah  river,  foot  of  the  mountains. 

36 

46 

03 

46 

- 

Fort  Nez  Perct 

38 

45 

58 

08 

- 

Noon  hall— leA  bank  of  ihe  Columbia. 

30 

45 

50 

05 

119 

33 

18 

Left  bank  of  the  Columbia. 

31 

45 

44 

33 

119 

45 

09 

Left  bank  of  the  Columbia. 

Nov.       5 

45 

35 

55 

130 

55 

00 

Missionary  station  at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia 

0 

45 

35 

81 

130 

53 

51 

Station  on  hills  in  rear  of  the  mission. 

11 

45 

33 

09 

133 

06 

15 

Right  bank  of  the  Columbia,  15  miles  below  the 

cascades. 
Large  branch  of  Fall  river,  (Am^rvaKz  ChtUes.) 

36 

45 

14 

24 

- 

37 

45 

06 

45 

131 

03 

43 

South  end  of  Taih  frairie« 

30 

44 

35 

33 

131 

10 

25 

Main  branch  of  Fall  river. 

Dec;       5 

43 

55 

20 

.. 

Fall  river,  (Union  Falls.) 

1 

6 

43 

44 

15 

• 

Fall  river,  (Union  Falls.) 

7 

43 

30 

36 

131 

33 

50 

Fall  river,  (Uni<ai  Atlls.) 

8 

43 

17 

49 

« 

Camp  in  a  pine  forest. 
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Table  of  laiiiudes  and  longitudes— Continuvd. 


Date. 

Latitudes. 

LoDgitades. 

Localkies. 

« 

1843. 
Dec.      10 

4S0  66' 

6r 

Tlamath  lake. 

13 
16 

43 
43 

51 
67 

36 
33 

1310 

SO' 

43" 

TribatarjT  to  the  lake  and  head*water  of  the 

TIamatfa  rifer. 
Bammer  lake. 

18 

43 

43 

37 

— 

Sommer  lake. 

• 

34 

43 

33 

35 

- 

Chrifltmaa  lake. 

36 

43 

00 

09 

- 

Desert  yalley  among  black  rocky  hills. 

39 

41 

37 

50 

- 

Camp  of  the  S9th  to  30th. 

31 

41 

19 

55 

- 

. 

ft 

New-year's  Eve  camp. 

1844. 
Jan.        3 

40 

48 

15 

^ 

Camp  near  the  Mod  lake. 

6 

40 

39 

46 

- 

Camp  near  Great  Boiling  spring. 

15 

39 

51 

13 

- 

Pyramid  lake,  month  of  Salmon  Troat  river. 

18 

39 

34 

16 

- 

Camp  on  a  river  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

19 

39 

19 

31 

- 

Camp  on  a  river  of  the  Sierra  Nevade. 

3] 

39 

01 

53 

- 

Camp  on  a  river  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

i» 

38 

49 

54 

- 

Camp  on  a  river,  near  a  gap. 

S3 
34 

38 
38 

36 
34 

19 
38 

- 

Camp  on  a  sonthem  branch  of  stream  of  encamp- 
ment of  33d  to  33d. 
Head  waters  of  a  stream. 

36 

38 

18 

01 

- 

Camp  on  a  large  stream. 

30 

Feb.       5 

38 
38 

87 
43 

18 

36 

- 

Camp  on  the  same  stream  which  we  encamped 
upon  on  the  night  of  the  18th  to  19ih  January. 
First  camp  in  the  pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

14,19 

38 

41 

57 

ISO 

35 

57 

The  Long  camp. 

34 

38 

46 

58 

130 

34 

80 

Rio  de  los  Americanos,  (high  in  the  mountair.) 

Mar.  10, 33 

38 

34 

43 

- 

NuEVA  Havani. 

35 

38 

08 

33 

131 

S3 

03 

Rio  de  los  Mnkalemnes. 

36 

38 

02 

48 

131 

16 

33 

Rio  de  las  Calaveras. 

38 

37 

43 

36 

131 

07 

13 

Stanislaus  river. 

31 

37 

15 

43 

130 

46 

30 

Stanislaus  river. 

April      3 

37 

33 

05 

130 

58 

03 

Large  tributary  of  the  San  Joaquin,  (no  name.) 

4 

37 

08 

00 

130 

45 

8S 

San  Joaquin  river. 

5 

36 

49 

18 

1*20 

88 

34 

San  Joaquin  fiver. 

3^6 
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May 


Date. 

1844. 
April     8 

9 

10 

13 

14 

15 

18 

21 

^ 

25 

S9 

1 

3 

5 

6 

8 

9 

13 

19 

33 

24 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3 

5 

7 

8 

10 

11 


Jane 


Laiitodes. 


360  24' 

36  08 

35  49 

35  17 

35  03 

34  41 

34  37 

34  34 

34  56 

35  13 
35  51 

35  58 

36  10 
36  38 
36  39 
36  53 

36  53 

37  28 

38  18 

39  23 

39  43 

40  04 

39  55 

40  00 
40  18 
40  27 
40  38 
40  46 

40  46 

41  01 
41  01 


50^' 

38 

10 

13 

00 

43 

03 

11 

00 

08 

81 

19 

20 

56 

33 

03 

40 

28 

20 

19 

15 

27 

11 

07 

52 

45 

07 

27 

27 

48 

11 


LoDgitadts. 


119° 

119 

118 

118 

118 

118 

117 

117 

116 

116 


41'  40" 

28  08 

56  34 

35  03 

18  09 

20  oa 

43  21 

13  00 

39  19 

23  28 


113  18  30 
109  56  43 
109  27  07 


LocaliiieR. 


Lake  fork,  (of  the  Takre?.} 

Small  stream  afflaent  to  the  lake,  (Tulares.) 

Small  stream  afflaent  to  the  lake,  (Tulares.) 

Near  Pass  creek  in  the  moantains,  (Sierra  Ne- 
vada.) 
Small  titream  east  of  the  Sierra  Ne?ada. 

Roc^  spring. 

Spring  heads  of  a  stream  among  foot-hills  of  the 

mountain. 
Mohahve  ri?er,  on  the  Spanish  trail  from  Poeblc 

de  los  AngelfA  (o  Sania  W€, 
Mohahve  river,  on  the  SpaniMi  trail  from  Pueblo 

de  los  Anseles  to  Santa  F& 
Agna  de  Tomaso,  on  the  Spanish  trail. 

Hernandez  spring. 

Deep  Spring  hole  on  a  rifer  whicb  loaes  itself  ia 

the  sands. 
Las  Vegas^  (the  plains.) 

Branch  of  the  Rio  Virgen. 

Rio  Virgen. 

Rio  Virgen. 

Rio  Virgen. 

Vegas  dc  Santa  Clara. 

A  fine  rolling  prairie  at  the  spring-head  of  a  trib* 

uiary  to  Sevier  lake. 
Sevier  river. 

First  stream  of  Utah  lake. 

Right  hand  branch  of  Spanish  fork. 

Head  of  Spanish  fork. 

Head  of  Uiniah  river. 

Duchesne  fork. 

Uintah  fort 

Ashley's  fork. 

Brown*s  Hole  on  Green  river. 

Giecn  river  in  Brown's  Hole 

Elk  Head  river. 

Elk  Head  river. 
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Date. 

Latitudes. 

Longitades. 

•> 
Localities. 

1844. 
Jane     13 

14 

410  l^ 
41    08 

48/, 
16 

-    • 

Valley  of  the  North  fork  of  Platte,  (foot  of  the 

mooDtains.) 
Yallej  of  the  North  fork  of  Platte,  (higher. ) 

16 

40    52 

44 

. 

New  Park. 

16 

40    33 

22 

- 

New  Park. 

19 

39    57 

26 

- 

Old  Park,  fork  of  Grand  river. 

S9 
26 

39    20 
38    39 

24 
22 

- 

Entrance  of  bayonSalade— beadof  Fontaine^iQi* 

boaii  1  Soath  fork  of  the  Platte  1 
Small  afflnent  to  the  Arkansas. 

28 

38    23 

48 

- 

A  larger  aiflaent  to  the  Arkansas. 

29 
jQly       2 

38    15 
38    02 

23 
08 

- 

Junction  of  Arkansas  and  Fontaine-qni-bonit 

rivers. 
Near  Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkansas  river. 

9 

38    51 

15 

- 

Smoky  Hill  river. 

10 

38    52 

28 

- 

Smoky  Hill  river. 

13 

38    45 

57 

- 

Smoky  Hill  river. 

17 

38    42 

33 

- 

Smoky  Hill  river,  helow  Pawnee  village. 

19 

38    43 

32 

980  17/  3^// 

Smoky  Hill  river. 

21 

38    28 

38 

- 

3  miles  south  of  Smoky  Hill  fork. 

22 

38    31 

38 

- 

Between  Smoky  Hill  fork  and  the  Sanu  Fe  trail. 

23 

38    33 

22 

- 

Santa  F€  road. 

28 

38    46 

50 

98    04    34 

Black-jack  on  the  Santa  F€  road. 

\ 
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ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATIONS 


MADE  mmixa 


THE  EXPEPmON  OF  1843-'44. 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  KANSAS  LANDING, 
Determination  of  time,  May  18,  1943 — altitudes  of  (he  svn. 

OBSERVATIONS.* 


N 


„„„,.. 

„«,«.»..«. 

Double  alilrndts  of  ihr 
son's  lowet  limb. 

Time  of  chroDom- 
eier. 

Double  ilKtadesortbe 
Mft'i  lower  litnb. 

Dex.  Kiiii    lec. 
58      IS      30 
57      54      10 
57      3J      40 
67      17      40 
S7      03      49 

k.    min.    uc. 

4      45      911. 0 
40      07.6 
47     04,0 
47      43,0 
46      17.4 

DtK.  min.    ac. 
66      45      00 
56       27       50 
56      13      35 
55      59      00 
55      46      30 

\.      ntM.        KC. 

4      43      07,0 

49  49  0 

50  97.0 
61      04.7 

51  37.0 

Index  error  =  +  22" 

SBflULT    OF   OALCDLA-noN. 


Metn  lEme. 

Advuee. 

it.    niit.   KM. 
4      29      50 

0     IS     49! 3 

Determination  fftime,  May  ID,  1843 — allitudes  of  the  sun. 

OUHERVATIOKS. 


tmst  miM. 

StCOtta  KUES. 

Double  sliitudeioribe 
Bon's  iowei  Jjinb. 

Double  aliimdes  of  the 
sud's  lower  limb. 

■Kme  of  chtoDometer. 

Dtg.  rain.   KC. 
6f     44      30 
53      93      50 
53      60      35 
53      19      05 

*.    mm.     MS. 

7      27      17.0 

S8     58.3 

30  IU.5 

31  S4.9 

Dee.  min.    >ec. 
5.1      58      30 

54  33      00 
64      57      SO 

55  23      90 

56  01      50 

*.    min.     ac, 
7      33      05.0 

34  36.8 

35  40.0 
37      16.3 

3S    as.o 

lodei  erioc  =  4-30" 

aSSCTLT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Adtioee. 

k.    aiM.    $et. 
7     13     69 

0     IS     39 

•  Tht  "gtaetTations''  ia  these  uUo  tra  |{t<b  in  eivH  time. 


Dm;  Nof.  100. 
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ENCAMPBiElfT  AT  THfi  KANSAS  LANOmcr: 

DeiBrrriinatim  of  ttme,  May  \%  VMi—dUihuks  of  the  sun. 

0B8BRVATION8. 


rauft  iBRifei. 

•BCOND  anuis.                      * 

DdabTe  altitades  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chrooom-     Double  altitudes  of  the 
eler.                   aon's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronmneter. 

Deg,  min,  iee. 
43     01      06 
48     44      40 
48     31      55 
41     11      10 
41      57     30 

A.     MiK.      JVC. 

5     84     59.5 

85  41.0 

86  14.0 

87  09.3 
87     45.4 

Deg.  mi%,  tec, 
41     35     85 
41     l»     40 
4r    06     125 
40     49     80 
40      25      50 

• 

A.    miM,    ttc, 
5     86     43.0 
89     17.3 
89'    53.0 

30  45. Cr 

31  45.0 

iDdez  error  ^:  +  1&^« 


RESULT  OP  CALC0LAT1ON. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

A.    min,.  sec, 
5     09     5a 

A.    mvn*    sec* 
0      18     81.6 

Determination  oftime^  May  21, 1843 — altUudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FlRVr  SERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Timeof.ehronoiA- 
eter. 

Doable  aliitndes  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  cbronoliieter. 

Deg,  min,   sec, 

70     43     80 

70  58      40 

71  15     SO 
71      29     45 

k, 
8 

min,    sec 

14  81.0 

15  01.0 

15  43.7 

16  80.5 

Dem,  min,  sec. 
71      45     50 
79      17     50 
79     36     00 
79     53     00 
73     05     40 

h,  .mtn, 
8   .17 
18 
19 
19 
80 

sec. 

08.0 

85.6 

11.0 

56.0 

89.0 

Index  error  =  +  1'  30". 
RESULT   OF  CALCULATIC»(r. 

Mean  time. 

Advance. 

A.    Mtm.   sec, 
7     59     88 

JL    min.    see, 
0      17     49.9 

-• 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  TBE  KANSAS  LANDING. 

Deiermimatian  of.iimey  May  22y  1843 — akUudes  of  tlie  MUn* 

OBSERVATIONS. 


,                            FIRST  iBBIB. 

UOOND  SBRZgS. 

Doable  altitudes  of  the 
saa's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitades  of  the 
Sim's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  Mtfi.   sec, 
^     08     40 
66     34     50 

66  58     30 

67  05     40 
67     89     50 

\.    min.    see. 
8     01     33.3 
03     40.5 

03  87.4 

04  03.0 
j05     04.6 

Deg.  min,  see. 

67  47     80 

68  08     10 
68      17     00 

68  41      00 

69  15     80 

k.    min,    secn 
8     05     49.3 

06  38.0 

07  05.0 

08  08.0 

09  38.0 

Index  error  =  +  1'  13" 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


k.    min.  see, 
7     48     06 


Adnmce. 


A.    min.  sec 
0     17     17.9 


Determination  of  time,  May  22,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SBRIEa. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Doable  altitades  of  ihe 
6on^s  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitudes  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min.  see.  . 
53      43     30 
53      39     30 
53      10      10 
58     49      50 
58     34      40 

k.    min, 
4     57 
4     58 

4  59 

5  00 
5      00 

sec, 

53.5 

36.7 

15.5 

10.3 

49.0 

Deg.  min.  sec. 
53      19     30 
53     05      40 
51      53      10 
51      40     50 
51      88     55 

A.    min. 

5  01 
03 
03 
03 
03 

sec. 

88.5 
03.6 
39.8 
06.7 
39.3 

Index  error  =  +  lO'' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

AdFance. 

h.    min,  sec. 
4     43     53 

h.    msn.   sec, 
0     17     3.8 

The  No.  166/ 


fiNCAMPMENT  AT  THE  KANSAS  LANDING. 
Deierminaiitni  of  time.  May  IS),  1843 — altiiudes  of  the  sun, 

0B88RVATI0NS. 


PffltT  ■BUM. 

raooND  nRin. 

Doable  altimdes  of  the 
sail's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom* 
eier. 

Doable  altftndet  of  the 
•eon's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chroDometer. 

Tkg.  mm.   tec, 

58  43      40 

59  05      30 
59      83      00 

59  40      10 

60  01      50 

h,    mtn.    tee, 
7     41      31.3 
48     87.8 
43      13.3 

43  56.7 

44  53.0 

Deg,  min:  tee, 
60     85     30 
60     39     50 

60  55     00 

61  13     80 
61      87     55 

A.    min.    tec, 
7     45     56.0 

46  38.0 

47  09.5 

47  56.0 

48  35.8 

Index  error  =  +  1^  10". 


HBSITLT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Metn  time. 


7     88     81 


Ad  ranee. 


A«    m/mn,     tec, 
0      16     52.87 


Determinaiian  oftime^  May  24, 1843 — altitudea  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


fmsT  SBUBS. 

SECOND  anuiB. 

Doable  altitudes  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Timeofchnmom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitmdas  of  the 
sun's  lower  limbi 

Time  of  chroBometar. 

Deg,  mint  tee, 
63      83      10 
63     34     40 

63  48     50 

64  03     55 
64      15     80 

7      53     44.0 
53      15.5 

53  53«0 

54  88.0 
•  55     00.5 

Deg,  min,    tee, 
64     86     80 
64     36     80 
64     45      15 

64  58     10 

65  11     80 

7      56     89.4 

55  54.5 

56  16.5 

56  50.7 

57  85.0 

Index  error  =  +  r  17". 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


a.   miekt    tee, 
7     38     34 


Adfanee. 


0      16     33.4 


<^niK 


•  .  »r 


Dm.  No.  166. 

ENCAVPMENT  AT  THE  KAXTOAS  LANDINO. 
Determinaiion  of  time^  May  25, 1843 — aUUudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERYATIOKB. 


PIRBT  SBRIU. 

BfiCOND  BEB1B8. 

Doable  altUodes  or  the 
ami's  lower  Umb, 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitades  of  the 
Ban's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
43      58      30 
43     42      40 
43      26      10 
43      12     00 
43      00     00 

ia    min,    sec, 
5     2i     22.5 
25     02.0 

25  46.3 

26  22.0 
26      54.0 

Deg,  min,   see, 
42      38     40 
49     22     25 
42     08      30 
41      54      15 
41      39      15 

h,    min.    sec. 
5      27      52.0 

28  33.5 

29  11.0 

29  47.0 

30  26.0 

Index  error  =  —  4". 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


* 

Mean  time. 

Ad^nce. 

k,    min,   sec, 

5    u    a 

k,    min.    sec. 
0      16      14.8 

Determination  of  time^  May  26,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FUST  ■ER1B8. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Doable  altitades  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitades  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
64      01      20 
64      25      30 

64  57      50 

65  12      40 
65      33      20 

k,    min,    sec, 
7      53      13.5 

54  15.0 

55  41.5 

56  17.3 

57  09.5 

Deg.  min,   sec, 

65  43      30 

66  01      00 
66      14      00 
66      24      40 
66      38      10 

• 

A.    min. 

7  57 
58 
58 
59 
59 

sec. 

36.3 

22.0 

56.4 

24.0 

56.7 

Index  error  =  4-1'  05/' 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


t 

Meantime. 

Advance. 

K    min,   sec, 
7     40     51 

K    min,    sec 
0      16      14.8 

Doe.  Ne.  186. 


ENGAMPlifiirr  AT  TBS  KANSAS  LAdDmG. 

DeierfniHoUon  of  laiUwU,  May.  86,  \%iZ—aUUudM  ^  Polaris. 

OBBBRVATIDHS. 


Doable  altimdot  of  Polaris. 

TionQ  of  e^roBOpveter. 

Deg.  min. 
15     31 
75      34 
75      34 
75     35 
75      85 

itc. 

00 

40 

00 
35 

• 

JL 
10 

ittii. 
45 
50 
52 
53 
56 

M0» 

47 
54 
26 
51 

28      - 

Index  error  =  —  4" 

s 

RESULT  OF   OALOVLATION. 

True  altilade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitnde. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
37      45      46 

JL    min,  sec. 
10     85     42 

% 

i 

Deg.  min.  sec. 
,32     07     25 

ENCAMPMENT  AT  ELM  GROVE. 

Determination  of  longitude^  May  30,  ISi'i^  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


nuT 

SECOND  8IB1I8. 

Doable  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  cbrcnom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitades  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Tim^  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec 
41      05      15 
40      48      00 
40      32      55 
40      17      30 
40     03      30 

JL    min, 
5      34 
34 
35 
36 
36 

sec. 

12.0 

56.3 

35.0 

15.5 

52.2 

Deg.  min.   sec^  . 
39      48      20 
39      37     55 
39     24      05 
39      11      55 
39      01      50 

JL    min.    sec. 
5     37     33.0 
38     01.0 

38  36.7 

39  10.0 
39     36.6 

Index  error  s:  —  10^' 


BMnm/r  op  oAX«ciiia.Tioir. 


Mean  time. 

Advaaoe. 

u«^. 

A.    wUn,  sec. 
5     21     21 

A.    min.    sec. 
0      15      44.1 

H  ^M    31 

ZMtef'i^'tt 


dBlHiJRVATXONB. 


Double  altitDdef  of 
a  LynB. 


1?' 


mill.  Mtf. 

13  ir 

^     49  M 

^     10  00 

66  41  40 

67  06  00 


Time  of  cbronom- 
etcr. 


k,    min.  sec. 

9      11  S8.5 

19  5ao 

14  05.0 

15  35.0 

16  49:0 


■icoMI>  traiM. 


DonUe  altitudes  of 
a  Lyree. 


I>(^.  ifiim.  sec. 

67  40  00 

68  89  00 
S     01  00 


Time  of  chronometer. 


A.    mi*.  Mc. 

9      18  29.0 

90  38.5 

92  08.0 


Index  error  =  —  10" 
RJBBULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Meun  time. 

Advance* 

I,    min»   $ee, 
9       1      34 

A.    futfk    see. 
0      15     41;9 

Deierpiination  of  latitude^  May  30^  1843 — dUUudes  of  Polaris, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 
74 

wan. 

JM. 

A. 

min. 

sec. 

41 

10 

9 

27 

49 

43 

10 

30 

19 

41 

00 

31 

28 

49 

50 

34 

06 

43 

10 

37 

04 

43 

00 

38 

43 

43 

50 

40 

49 

43 

40 

49 

39 

44 

30 

, 

44 

34 

45 

10 

46 

27 

Index  error  c=  —  10" 


RBSULT  OP  CALOtrii^TION. 


True  altitude. 

lienft  Hme. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min.  '9U» 
87     90     14 

k,    Min.   sec, 
9     91      43 

Deg,  min,  uc, 
98     49     41 

Doe.  No.  169.  ^ 

ENCAMPMENT  ON^  A  SMALL  TRIBUTARY  TQ  THE  KANSAS  BJVER. 

Deiermination  of  laiiiude^  June  1,  IMZ-^aliitudea  of  Polaris^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


\ 

Doable  akitades  of  PoUris. 

Tine  of  ekro^omeU n 

Deg.  »<«.  jw. 
TO     07     40 
TO     06     10 
TO     09     10 
TO     00     90 
TO      10     00 

9     40     54 

43  39 

44  58 

46     38 
48     33 

Index  error  =  — 10^ 


RESULT  OF   OALOULATION. 


True  tUitode. 

Meantime. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min,  sir., 
37     83     05 

9     96     58 

39     01      16 

Deiermination  of  hngiiude^  June  1, 1843 — altiludes  of  a  LyrtB. 


OBSBRYATIONS. 

Doable  altitudes  of  a  Lyras. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

•. 

JBtf.  wtflte  stc% 
16      01      50 

76  86     50 

77  00     «) 

A.  -min.    tec. 
9     35      13.5 

36  55.0 

37  59.5 

Index  error  rs—lO'' 


RESULT  OF  OALOULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Ad?ance. 

Longitude. 

9     18     49 

A.    flaw.  JM. 
0      17     53 

Dig.  mm,  JM. 
95     11     09 

fSi 


itoe.  No.  166. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  BLACK  CRE^,  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  THE  KANSAS. 

Delerminaiidn  of  laiUudef  June  4,  l$43-^altUudes  of  Polaris. 

OfiteRVATIONS. 


Ddoble  altltndes  of  I'blam. 


7f  98  45 

76  98  00 

75  30  00 

75  30  00 


Time  of  chronometer. 


I,  wilt,  fee 

9     39  00 

35  13 

37  OO 

38  56 


Index  error  =  — 15" 


RESULT  OF   OALCVLATION. 


True  altitode. 


37     41      13 


Mean  time. 


9      16      10 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.   tee, 
39      11      17 


peierminaiion  of  hngitude^  June  4, 1843 — altitudes  of  •  Lyrct. 


OBSBRYATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  «  Lyra: 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dtg.  min.  tec, 
84     46     50 
84      16     SO 

k,  min,     tec, 
9      43      3^.5 
47      41.0 

ladex  error  =  —  W 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


9     95 


^tmt^mmm^ 


Adranee. 


A.  flatii.     tec 
0     19     38.5 


Longitade. 


Deg.  min,  see, 
95     56      30 


Doe.  MuL  16& 


SNCAMPMECfT  ON  ELK  CREEK,  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  THE  KANSAS. 
Determinaiion  of  longUude^  June  6,  IStS-^aUiludes  of  the  sun. 

OBSBRYATIONSy 


FIMV  ■MR 

saooMD  sans. 

Doable  altitudes  ottht 
san^s  lower  limbi 

TiM^of  chronom- 
'  eter. 

Double  altitodes  of  the 
sob's  lower  liM. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

ifeg,  min,   mc 
44      33      10 
43      58      35 
43      43      00 
43      33      30 
43      21      50 

k.   mm. 
5     33 
34 
35 
S6 
35 

uc.            Deg.  mm.  sc^ 
14.0            46     43      80. 
19.5            43     97     60 
00.0            43      11      35 
37.5            41      53      40 
67.5            41     4tf     10 

5-    37     37.0 
36      19.4 
39     03.6 

39  51.6 

40  81.5 

Indtx  error  :=:  — 


RE817LT  OP  CALCULATIOlf. 


Mean  time. 

AdY&ttce. 

Longitude. 

5      17      00 

0      19     64.7 

Deg.  fin».  JTC 
96     06     03 

Deierminaiwn  of  taiUutlej  June  ^,  l&a—aliiludes  of  PoUuriM. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  alticvdes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  ckrooometer. 

1 

Dtg.  mm* 
75     55 
75     66 
75      57 
75     58 

75  59 

76  00 

76   or 

76     01 

40 
60 
99 
55 
00 
30 
10 
45 

• 

A 
19 

11 

56 

03 
04 
06 
08 
10 

98 
69 
16 
69 
86 
93 
«l 
04 

Index  error  =  —  16^. 
KBiVLT  OP  CfAtCULAtlOir. 

Tnw  alOiade. 

Msa&tifllr. 

-L^tflndeL 

Dtg,  wim,  §te» 
87     58     15 

.19     43     60 

tub 


0OC.  No.  166. 


Determination  tf  htUude,  June  9,  \843—aUiiudesofPolaHr. 


OBSERTATIOIfS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chrooometer. 

Dig.  wuin,    see. 
75     34     40 
75      35      50 
T^     36     40 
75     38     00 
75     39     40 
75     40     85 

A.    min.    sec 
10     19     46 
22     53 
26      32 
29      07 
32      46 
35     52 

Index  error  =  —  15". 


BE80LT   OF  CALCULATION. 


t  '"■' 


Tme  altitude. 


Dig.  wUn.  uc 
37     47     23 


Mean  lime. 


k.    nun.    see, 
10     08     25 


Latitude. 


Dig.  min.   see. 
af     03      22 


Determination  of  longitude^  June  9, 1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Donble  altitndes'of  the  snn's  lower  limb. 


^. 

Mfflt 

su. 

29 

51 

15 

31 

24 

10 

32 

00 

20 

32 

21 

15 

32 

43 

05 

Time  of  cbrooometer. 


k. 

fRtll. 

see. 

6 

23 

05.5 

27 

19.0 

28 

55.0 

29 

51.0 

30 

50.0 

Index  error  =  —  15". 


BE8ULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Meantime. 

Advance. 

LoDgltade. 

1 
6     06     « 

0     19     81.6 

S0Q.  No.  166. 


I4t 


ENCAMPMBNT  ON  THE  SMOKY  HILL  FORK,  HAJLF  A  MILE  FROM  ITS 

JUNCTION  WITH  THE  BEPUBUGAN. 

Deierminati4m  of  hngitude,  June  lU,  ISiSU-afttSrauJM  (tf  the 

0B8SBYATXPN8. 


riRBT  siaiss. 

SICQMO  ttUM. 

Doable  altitodes  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom* 
eter. 

Doable  tlUtodes  of  the 
son's  lower  lioiU 

.TiD9e  of  chronomeCer. 

• 

Deg.  min.   sec 
54      47      40 
54      03      55 
53     36      55 
53      19      10 
53      59      15 

'  h.     Will. 

5     07 
09 
10 
11 
13 

tee. 

81.0 

14.4 

95.5 

13.5 

04.4 

Deg.  milk   tec 
53     39     40 
53     83      00 
51      39     45 
51      34      30 
50      59      15 

5     13     53.6 
13     37.5 

15  SS.5 

16  10.6 

17  17.0 

Index  erro^  =  —  10" 


RESULT  OF  CAIiOULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Adfmice. 

Loogitade. 

9.    ^ittk   tec, 
4      53      30 

m»    mtii.    tec» 
0      19     04.5 

Deg»  mtn.  tec, 
96     34     56 

Determination  of  latitude^  June  10,  IS^Z-^altittides  of  Polarifi. 

'  OB8BRVATION8. 


Doable  allitades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

"W- 

min. 

tee. 

A. 

min. 

tee. 

31 

15 

9 

38 

89 

75 

31 

30 

. 

41 

86 

76 

33 

40 

46 

06 

75 

38 

50 

47 

36 

75 

94 

00 

^ 

6i 

75 

34 

45 

50 

38 

75 

35 

00 

53 

01 

75 

96 

30 

63 

la 

75 

86 

30 

54 

43 

75 

37 

15 

1 

67 

17 

Index  error  =  —  lO'' 

• 

RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 

True  altiiade. 

Mean  time. 

Latiiade. 

De^,  min.   fee. 

^    mill*   tee. 

Deg.  mim.  Mf  . 

37     40     50 

9     8»     ^ 

89     «•     88 

Doe^  No.  1^. 


BNGAMPMSNT  ON  TBfi  SMOKY  HILL  FORK,  HALF  A  MILE  FROM  ITI 

JimOTlON  WITH  THfi  RSPUM.ICAN. 

DsierminatUm  9f  bmgUmdei  June  10,  \S43^^allitmbs  of  •  Oygni, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  ikiludes  of  «  Cygoi. 


Time  of  chrooometer. 


ikg,  min>  Mi. 
71      47      60 
€0 
90 

73  40     00 

74  16      15 


73     36 
73     05 


i. 

min. 

9te. 

10 

10 

48.5 

13 

1S.& 

14 

45.0 

16 

3:2.0 

18 

20.0 

■ll^H^tal 


Index  error  =  ^  KK^ 


RESULT  OF  CALCULA^TION. 


Mefto  time. 


LoDgitode. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  REPUBUCAN  FORK. 

Determinaiion  of  latitude^  June  12, 1843 — aUiiudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


• 

Double  alUtndev  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

76     09     00 

A.     fKIfl.    S€€, 

10     01      49 

76      10     00 

04      49 

76      10     30 
78      11      50 

07      19 

OB      66 

78      13     SO 

11      09 

76      13     30 

19      30 

76      19      50 

-1 --_-_____ 

14      48 

Index  error  =  —  12" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Troe  altliade. 

■ 

Mean  time. 

Latitode. 

9     47     61 

Deg.  mi%.    see, 
]^     99      19 

Docr  Nq.  160^^ 


ftift 


:ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  REPUBUCAN  FORK. 

Determination  of  longitude^  Jmo  2.2|  lB43--aUitudes  qf  a  Aqtfilit. 

oBstavAVioinL 


Double  altitodcff  of  «  AqnifaB. 


TiriM  of  ehroBometer. 


Dtg,  mim»  Mc. 

61     8d  00 

9(5     fO  30 

56     ^  80 


10 


61.6 

S5.6 
35.9 


Index  error  =  — 19^ 


RESULT  OP  qAIXIULATION 

r. 

Mean  tame. 

1 

AdTfAce. 

•  Longitude. 

A.     mill.  tee. 
10      15     80 

0     4>     68.6 

Dig,  wiim.   mc 
97     06     3i 

- 

SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  TRIBUTARY  TO  REPUBLICAN  FORK. 

Determination  of  longHndey  June  16, 1843 — aliiiudes  of  ike  sun. 

0B8BRVATI0N8. 


ruer  skui 


•COOKDSnUS. 


Double  altitudes  of  the 
san^s  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

DonNe  altitudes  of  the 
8an%  lower  limb. 

Tim^  of  chronomeler. 

Deg,  mm,   m, 
5i      48      U 
53     33      S 
5t      57      16 
51      33     30 
51     80     66 

k,  min,    mc. 
5     55     89.5 

66  06.0 

67  44.0 

68  48.0 

59    lao 

Ikg,  min.  mc. 
51      06      30 
50      63      30. 
50     40     45 
50      30      15. 
50      19      00 

5     59     58.0 

«     00     89.6 

01     04.9 

91      33.3 

(»     03.6 

Index  error  ==  ~  18 


!// 


RB8UI^T  OP  CALPULAflOK. 


Mean  liote. 

Advance. 

Longicode. 

1 

1L  mm.   §rc, 
4     59     33 

• 

m*    MIA*       J0C» 

0      59     44.6 

IHg.  min.  Me. 
9tt     11      41 

m 


Doe.  No.  166. 


SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  TRIBUTARY  TO  REPUBLICAN  FORE. 

DeierminatUm  of  laHtude^  Jutit  16,'  1843 — aUUudes  of  Polaris: 


OBSBRYATlONt. 


Double  altitodcs  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

^' 

«e» 

k. 

wiin,   sec. 

81 

30 

10 

0?    oa 

•76 

SSI 

(» 

06     81 

76 

li» 

85 

00     51 

7B 

83 

80 

n     15 

■76 

83 

40 

18      15 

76 

83 

30 

13      17 

76 

34 

00 

14      44 

76 

85 

00 

17     37 

76 

85 

8S 

■ 

19      19 

76 

87 

10 

81      31 

Index  error  =  ^  18^' 


RB8VLT  OF   OALCVLATION. 

Trie  tltitude. 

Mean  time. 

* 

Laliiude. 

Deg,  min,  tn. 
3»      10     34 

k,   min,  see, 
9      13      50 

Deg,  min,  see, 
39      32     54 

ENCAMPMENT.  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  SOLOMON'S  FORK  OF  THE  RBPUB- 

UCAN. 

Determination  of  latitude,  June  17, 1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSBRYATIOMS, 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

• 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg, 

min. 

see. 

k,     min. 

sec. 

76 

37 

50 

10      16 

56 

76 

38 

20 

18 

41 

76 

38 

30 

SO 

8& 

7^ 

39 

80 

8-2 

33 

76 

39 

50 

83 

40 

76 

40 

10 

85 

46 

76 

40 

40 

86 

50 

76 

41 

80 

88 

11 

76 

48 

00 

89 

41 

76 

48 

10 

30 

50 

Index  error  =r  —  M''' 
RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Tme  altitade. 


Deg.  min,  sec, 
38      18     39 


Mean  time. 


A.  mm.  see, 
9     83     38 


■jMki 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.   see, 
39     37      38 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  SOLOMON'S  PORK  OP  THE  REPUB- 

LICAN. 

Delerminaiion  of  Hme^  June  17|  1843 — ahiludea  of  a  Aquila. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  «  Aquils. 


Time  of  chronometer. 


Deg. 

mm. 

IM. 

61 

10 

50 

61 

40- 

00 

6-i 

57 

50 

63 

19 

90 

63 

51 

50 

61 

95 

00 

k,    min. 

tee. 

11      19 

46.5 

14 

07.6 

17 

35.5 

18 

35.0 

80 

09.5 

91 

34.0 

lodez  «rror  =  —  W. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 

Advance. 

A.    w^in,    sec, 
10      16     36 

A.    min,    see, 
I      00      50.4 

SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  TRIBUTARY  TO  SOLOMON'S  FORK. 
Deter mintUioH  oftime^  June  19,  1843 — aUUudes  of  the  sun. 

OBBEHYATIONS. 


PiaaT  »iMiEa. 

SECOND  aaaiES. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
bua's  luwer  litub. 

Time  of  chrooom- 
cier. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
Min*8  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min.   see, 
Ai     94      05 
49      08      10 
41      54      50 
41      49      30 
41      31      15 

A.    flpun.     sec, 
6      96      54.5 
87      36.5 
^      13.0 

98  4m.3 

99  15.0 

Deg,  min,  sec, 
41      05      10 
40      59      40 
40      40      45 
40      14      50 
40      04      10 

A.    min, 
6     30 
80 
31 
39 
33 

J 

tec,  . 

88.5 

59.0 

31.5 

40.0 

08.5 

RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 

Mean  time. 

Advance. 

A.    min,  sec, 
5     97     46 

A.    Min.   sec, 
10 

.'  t 


aSCOin)  EI!fC4MPMBNT  ON  TH?  TEIBXTTARY  TO  SOLOMO.N'S  POEK. 
Determination  of  latitude^  Jtme  t9,  \9iZ^^UUudes  of  Polaris, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  aliitades  of  Polaris. 


mx'n,  sec 


Deg 

7f     43     35 

46     40 

40 


76  48 
76  50 
7l6     51 


00 
90 


Time  of  chronometer. 


K    mi%,  sec. 

10     01  50 

06  «P 

li  3$ 

19  sa 


I  ■  • 


Index  error  =  —  W. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


< . . 


Tme  tlUuide^ 


^     23      4-i 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.  sec, 
9      11      13 


Latitade. 


Deg,  min,  tec 
39      U     35 


■n- 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  REPUBLICAN  FORK. 
Determiiiation  oftimej  June  22,  1843 — altitudes  of  a  AquUiB. 


OBSBRYATIONS. 


PIRST  SBRI£8. 

SfiOOND  SBRias. 

Doable  altitudes  of  a 
Aqoike. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  aliitudes  of  a 
Aqniiae. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min.   sec 

49  99      10 

50  18      50 
5r     41      00 

A.    min,    sec 
10     2ti      37.0 
28      48.0 
3-^     24.0 

Deg.  min.   sec 

54  32      10 

55  18      20 

56  15      50 

A.    min.     sec 
10      39      58.0 
42     02.0 
44      34.6 

Index  error  =  +  1'  25". 
RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

A.    min,  sec 
9      3U     42 

A.    Mill,    sec 
\     05     01.5 

Doe.  Now  lAft 


m 


BNCAMPMENT  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  BEPUBIJGAN  FORK. 

Determination  of  lalUude^  June  22,  X^Zr-cdtUudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altUodes  of  Polaris. 


Time  of  c^oiu>metex. 


n 


AMU.    $tC 

SOO 
90 
90 
30 


n     93     90 


k. 

flitii. 

HC, 

10 

50~ 

14 

g 

05 
34 

3T 

56 

10 

»         )■ 


Index  error  =  +  1'  85.' 


■>  t 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Trae  altttode. 


Deg,  min.  itc, 
38      45     .93 


Mean  time. 

it   i'i     I    I  .Jit  I      *     '■*    »      <  ■*   i 


9     48      15 


Latitade. 


Deg,  mini   jk. 
39     53 


;'i- 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  PRAIRIE  DOG  RIVER,  TRIBUTARY  TO  REPUBLICAN 

FORK. 


Determination  oftime^  June  23,  XS^^-^aUitudea  of  9,  Oygnu 

OBURYATIONS. 


IM^x  error  =  r—  lO'^ 
9i;f ftT  qp  cvUfquipATIPW. 


.J 


Doable  altitades  of  «  Cygni. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

1 

Deg.  mim,   tec, 
64     90     00 

64  48     50 

65  90     50 
65     51     30 

,  66     W     *0 

• 

10     09      43.0 
11      18.6 

8  8:2 

MetBtime. 


3     07     Of 


▲drawtfu 


A.    min,    see, 
1      05     10.5 


S48 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  PRAIRIE  DOG  RIVER,  TRIBUTARY  TO  REPUBLICAN 

FORK. 

DeiermhuUian  of  latitude^  June  23,  1843 — aliiiudes  of  Polaris, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

DtK. 

MM.     JV. 

A. 

«l». 

SfC 

77 

81      90 

10 

44 

33 

77 

SI      30 

45 

4S 

77 

ti     45 

46 

fiS 

77 

S3     40 

48 

5S 

77 

25     40 

53 

05 

77 

96     00 

63 

59 

77 

28      10 

55 

30 

77 

28      10 

57 

49 

77 

30     00 

59 

58 

77 

30     00 

11 

01 

40 

Index  error  =  —  lO''. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Tme  altitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade. 

%     41      34 

K    iKii%,  see. 
9      46     53 

Dfg,  mx%.   sec, 
39      49      88       ' 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  SMALL  TRIBUTARY  TO  THE  REPUBUCAN  FORK. 

DetermincUion  oftimej  June  25,  1843 — altitudes  of  a  Cygni. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitades  of  «  Cygni. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,    sec, 
75      a      45 

75  40     00 

76  14      00 

h,    min,     sec. 

10  U  28.0 
87  5S.0 
89     39.5 

1-! 


Index  error  =  —  10". 


BBSULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

k,    min,   sec, 
9      30     09 

A.    mm.  sec. 
1      07     51.8 

Btiti  Nik  166 

BUGAQIFfifENT  OM  A  SMALL  TEIBUITAEY  TO  THB  REPUBUGAN  FOSX. 
Determination  of  latitude,  June  25,  I8i3^ altitudes  of  Polaris. 

■      bBBKBTATIONSi 


Double  aUi^ades  of  Polaris. 

f  .  k 

Time  of  cbroBometer. 

Deg,  min,   tee, 
7d      10     00 
78     10     40 
78      U     50 
78     14     90 
78     15     30 

k,     mim,  Mc 
11      10     03 

18    oa 

/   14     08 

.        15     M 

18^   U 

» 

Index 

erroi 

B     m^tm 

-  lO'' 

4 

RESULT  OF   CALCULATION* 


True  altitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min.   Me, 
39      04      57 

A.    mill,   iee, 
10     06      15 

Deg,  min.  sec, 
iS     05     09 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  SMALL  LAKE  IN  THE  SANDY  PLAIN  BETWEEN  THB 
REPUBUCAN  AND  SOUTH  FORKS  OF  THE  PLATTE  RIVER. 

Determination  of  time,  June  28,  1843 — altitudes  of  a  Aquila. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  «  Aqnilas. 

Time  of  cbronometer. 

Deg,  min,  $ee. 
5!»     35     00 

60  98     60 

61  15      10 
67     06      10 
6B     01     40 

- 

10     36     08.0 
88     34.0 
40     49.0 
43     01.0 
45     33.0 

Index  error  =  —  90" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Adrance. 

9     30      15 

A.    mill,   tec, 
1      10     39 

Doc.  No.  166. 


EKCAMPMENT  Olf  A  SMALL  LAKB  IN  THE  SANDY  PLAIN  BETWEEN  THE 
REPUBLICAN  AND  SOUTH  FORKS  OF  THE  PLATTE  RIVER. 

^       Determination  of  latitude^  June  28, 1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


[>obIe  ahitiides  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  cbronomeier. 

Ikg,  wUn. 

see. 

A. 

mm. 

Me, 

00 

10 

60 

44 

"^S     63 

40 

63 

06 

78     56 

90 

64 

49 

78     66 

00 

56 

33 

78      56 

30 

58 

56 

78      67 

30 

11 

01 

07 

78      59 

00 

03 

36 

78     59 

90 

04 

11 

19     01 

10 

06 

34 

79     01 

25 

07 

33 

Index  error  =  —  20" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Tioe  altitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

39     27      16 

9      49     04 

Deg.  min,   lee. 
40     29      04 

Determination  of  latitude j  June  28,  1843 — meridian  altitude  of  a  AquilcB. 


Double  altitude  of  a  Aquilae. 

True  altitude. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
116     01      50 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
58      00      30 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
40      27      24 

Doc.  No.  166.  itel 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  SOUTH  FORK  OP  PLATTE  RIVER. 

DelenniiuUion  of  time^  June  30,  1843-*-aftt^i/de  af  the  9un  W. 

OB8BHVATION. 


Doable  altttnde  of  the  son^  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

50     85     85 

hm     AMU*     MC 

6      18     34.  d 

Index  error  =  +  1'  27" 


RESULT  OF   OALOULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

• 

5      06      88 

I      18     05.9 

Determination  of  latitiuie — meridian  altitude  of  a  Aquike. 


OBSERVATION. 


Donb'e  altitude  of  «  Aquilao. 

*    Troe  altitude. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min,  mc, 
U5     54     50 

Deg,  min.  tee, 
57     56     38 

Deg,  wiUi,  tee. 
40     31     08 

9fft 


Doc.  No.  166. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  SOUTH  FORK  OP  THE  PLATTE  RIVER,  NINE 
MILES  ABOVE  THE  MOUTH  OF  BEAVER  FORK. 

DeUrmination  of  time,  July  I,  1843 — aUUudes  of  a  AqitUtf. 

OB8BRVATION8. 


Double  altUndes  of  a 

Aquilae. 

Time  of  chronomeier. 

Deg. 

wiin. 

tec 

k. 

Wtfk 

sec. 

63 

16 

00 

10 

37 

35.0 

63 

56 

30 

39 

92.0 

64 

SI 

25 

40 

33.6 

64 

52 

00 

41 

58.0 

65 

47 

45 

44 

30.5 

Index  error  =  —  34' 


// 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Admnce. 

9     86     47 

A.    min,    uc. 
1      14     00.6 

DeiermintUion  of  latUude^  July  1, 1843 — aliiiudea  of  Polaris. 

OBSBRVATIONS. 


Dooble  allitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  ohronometer. 

^/- 

min. 

see. 

i. 

sttw. 

see. 

33 

10 

10 

5!2 

02 

78 

35 

50 

53 

48 

78 

36 

25 

55 

30 

78 

38 

50 

57 

52 

78 

39 

30 

59 

44 

78 

4*2 

00 

11 

03 

53 

78 

4-3 

00 

05 

33 

78 

43 

10 

07 

17 

78 

44 

30 

08 

56 

78 

46 

10 

11 

35 

V 

Index  error  =  —  34" 


True  altitude. 


Deg,  min.   sec, 
39      18      37 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


»•  fMtfk    sec, 
9     47     31 


Latitude. 


Deg,  min,   sec, 
40      17     81 


Doc.  No.  166. 


35S 


ST.  VRAIN'3  FORT. 

Determination  of  longUude^  July  4,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSBKVATIONB. 


FIRST 

8EB1&SL                                   H                                       BECOMD  SEBIES. 

Double  al.iiud<-s  Of  ihe 
sau*6  lower  limb. 

rime  ol  chroDomeler. 

Doable  ahilodes  of  ihc 
sua's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  cbrooometerr 

Deg.  min.  sec, 
bd      M      (iO 
53      02      2U 
53      4!)      50 
52      2G      55 
52      13      00 

A.   min,     tec, 
6      14     45.0 

15  2<l.5 

16  08.5 

17  01.0 
17     41.0 

D(g.  min.  sec. 
51      42      50 
51      29      00 
50      37      30 
50      09      00 
49      56      40 

h.   mtn.     tec. 

6  19  01.7 
19  39.0 
21  56.0 
23  12.0 
23      45.0 

Index  error  =  —  47" 


RB8UI.T  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 


k.   min,  fee. 
4      57      50 


Advance. 


A.   min,    tec 
1      17      05.9 


Longiiade. 


Deg,  min.  tec. 
105      12      23 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  SOUTH  PORK  OP  PLATTE  RIVER,  NEAR  CMBRRY 

CREEK. 

Determination  of  laiitudSf  July  7,  1843 — altitudes  of  Fohris. 

OBSeHTATIONS. 


Doable  altilades  ot  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronomeier. 

D^ff.  min.   tec, 
77      14      30 
77      15      00 

k.    min,  tec, 
10     07      56 
09      52 

Indej  error  =xj  •  2^  13'' 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Tiae  aluiude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade. 

Deg.  min.   tec, 
'66      3G      ID 

Mi  IMA.    sec. 
8      52      54 

Deg.  mm.  tec. 
3U      43      53 

23 


854 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  SOUTH  PORK  QP  PLATTE  RIVER. 

Delemiinatian  of  longitude^  July  8,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  n/n. 

OBSmVAYIONf. 


riRBT 

i 

■niM. 

SECOND  8EBIKS. 

Doable  aliiiadeft  of  the 
sun's  luwer  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dooblealtitade<orthe 
son'si  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dtg.  min.  sne. 
17       14      50 

17  55      10 

18  45      10 

19  05      45 
19      30      15 

A.  min,    ut, 
6      50     .44.0 

53  34.5 

54  50.5 

55  51.0 
57     02.5 

Deg.  min.  see. 
19      46      25 
80     00      00 
SO      13      50 
80     23     23 
30      37      20 

h.   ffit/i.     sec. 

6  57      48. 3 

58  20.0 

59  01.3 
59      29.0 

7  00      11.0 

Index  error  =  —  89^ 
RI^0tJLT  ifF  CALCVLATION. 


Mean  time. 


Advance. 


k.  min.   wee. 
5      36     05 


k.   min.    src 
1      15     55.1 


Longitude. 


Determination  of  longilude^  July  11,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


nRBTSUUESl. 

SECOND  SEBIRS. 

Dooble  allitodes  of  tht 

Timei 

of  chronometer, 

Onnble  alliiod 

esoflhe 

Time  of  chronometer. 

sun^  lower  limb. 

■ 

sun's  lower 

limb. 

Dtg.  min.  see. 

•       L 

min. 

s^e. 

Dtg  min. 

see. 

h. 

milk 

se^ 

44      35      50 

6 

30 

230 

41       35 

10 

6 

38 

1H.6 

44      14      50 

31 

17.0 

41       15 

:o 

39 

10.0 

44      00      40       ' 

» 

31 

55.0 

41      00 

45 

39 

4!l.3 

43      48      20 

32 

27.7 

40      44 

£0 

40 

33.5 

43      26      SO 

33 

2ti.O 

40      31 

30 

41 

07.4 

Index  error  =  —  Ti" 


Mean  rime. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Longitude. 


Doc.  No.  166.  906 

Determination  of  latitude.  July  13,  1843 — allUUdes  of  Polaris. 

m 
OBSBRVATIOMii. 


Dooble  altitodesd  Polaris. 

• 
Time  of  ^mnometer. 

Deg.  min,  $bc 
74     44      10 
74      45     ao                         % 

^          A.  min.  fee. 

9     48     M 

60     4» 

Index  error  =  —  3(K' 


RESULT  OP  CAIX;ULATION. 


Tme  althode. 


LadtDdt. 


Determination  of  hngUiuk^  July  13, 1843 — aUitudes  of  a  Q/gni. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


DoDble  altitadts  of  •  Cygni. 


Time  of  chronometer. 


W^»K*'  i^^VM.      vvw. 

A>  fa*»i.     Jvw. 

. 

84      92     40 

9     54     55.0 

85      18      50 

57     39.0 

85      M      10 

59      17.5 

86      3*i     40 

10     00     59,» 
03     13.0 

87      19      50 

Index  error  =  —  30" 


Meantime. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


riongjtndffi 


f: 


m. 


Dpe.  No.  16^ 


JVHCTION  OF  ARK^SAS  AND  BOIUW  SPRING  RIVERS. 

»  *   ■  '  - 

DUtrminatUm  9f  tongiiude^  July  15, 1843 — aliiiwies  of  the  sun. 

OBSBRTAncmB. 


«,, 

•  . 

iBoom  — ifi 

IMIilealtitiidnorilir 
fltt>luverliirfi. 

1  . 

Tifine  of  cAdob- 
eter. 

Double  ahitudeiK  of  the 
%xuk^  lover  limb. 

Time  oC  chronoincler. 

if     51      15 
S     14     00 
49     98     00 
tf     43     90 
a     56     90 

2     58     03.0 
*     59     Ol.O 

60     37.6 
8     00     18  0 

00     59.0 

jDtf  .  mn.  tee, 
43      18     40 
43      33     40 

43  48     30 

44  05     35 
44      90     40 

k.    wUn,    me. 

8  01  50.9 
09  98.4 
03     07.9 

03  50.5 

04  30.1 

Indei  error  ~  +  8"  9" 
RB8ULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.    flnifi.  ae, 
6     4lt     34 


Advance. 


k,    min.    tec 
1      10     13.5 


LoDgUade. 


Deg,  wUn.   tee. 
104     58     30 


ENCAMPMENT  AT  BOILING  SPRINGS. 

DeiermimUwn  of  longitude,' July  18,  1843 — aUiiudee  of  ike  sun. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Ddilble  altitadb  of  (he  8dd%  lower  limb. 


D^' 

W^5^P# 

tee. 

104 

uo 

10 

101 

91 

00 

109 

05 

65 

109 

90 

20 

109 

34 

40 

Time  of  cbrooometer. 


A. 

min. 

tee. 

10 

39 

19.5 

39 

59.3 

34 

56.9 

35 

35.0 

36 

19.3 

Index  error  =  +  r  50" 


RBSULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.   mm,  tec, 
f      18     35 


Advance. 


h,    min,     tec, 
1      09      58.5 


Loogitnde. 


Deg.  min,   tec, 
ilh   99     45 


Doc.  No.  166.  ^ 


m 


ENCAMPMENT  AT  BOILING  SPRINOa 

Determinalion  of  longitude,  My  18,  \%iZ—distamefrom  the 

second  limb  to  the  suit. 


moenre 


OBfiteRU 

'AT10N8.          •    " 

1 

b 

Time  o 

r  cbroDomeier. 

• 

9    Apptre 

Dt  diitaDce. 

k. 

^- 

10 

49 

10 

45 

60 

60 

44 

99 

45 

30 

M 

01 

99 

44 

90 

\ 

53 

10 

99 

44 

00 

64 

99 

99 

43 

95 

65 

65 

99 

49 

45 

« 

57 

03 

99 

4a 

15 

58 

31 

99 

49 

10 

59 

32  V 

99 

41 

90 

11 

00 

49 

99 

40 

55 

Od 

03 

99 

40 

95 

03 

16 

99 

40 

00 

04 

39 

99 

39 

90 

06 

05 

99 

38 

60 

07 

45 

99 

38 

10 

06 

50 

99 

87 

65 

10 

05 

99 

87 

05 

10 

59 

99 

37 

90 

11 

58 

99 

36 

35 

13 

17 

99 

35 

40 

% 

Index  error  =  +  1'  30^' 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Trae  disUiDCt. 


Deg,  min,  see. 
99     96     33 


Meas  time  at  Greenwich. 


i.    Mill,  me, 
16     50     47 


Longitode. 


L,- 


S^R 


«    Doe.  No.  169. 


ENCAfiAPBAENT  AT  BOILING  8PRIN08r. 


JDeiarminaiion  of  longitude^  July  18, 1843 — aliiiudes  of  the  muk 

obbehVatiokv. 


/ 

Doablt  aliiiudes  of  the  sug's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chrooomeler. 

• 
Deg,  mi%,  ae. 
m     48      10 
1S6     98      GO 

Idle    11    4a 

135     58     50 
135     48    «B5 

• 

k.    min,    wu, 
9      10     30.0 
U      49.5 
19      59.0 
13      51.0 
M      33.0 

Index  error  =  +  r  30" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Ad?ance. 

LoDgitade. 

1      09     49 

A.     Sitik      HC, 

1     09      55. 3 

Dtg,  win.  «c. 
105      99     45 

Def .  N^.  166. 


ENCAMPWUrr  AT  BOILING  WftHCOe. 
DicUrmiiiQiwn^of  latitude^  July  18,  \8ii-<diUudes  of  Pdarig. 

ObSBRTATlONd. 


DoaMe  aliitadeti  of  PotarK 

Time  of  chronometer. 

O^/C^ 

WWlPi 

9ec, 

A 

fltfH* 

fW. 

76 

3i» 

10 

1 

11 

01 

04 

1$ 

40 

00 

OS 

17 

W 

41 

60 

Qft 

59 

16 

40 

10 

06 

SO 

76 

45 

90 

IS 

04 

96 

47 

90 

14 

3d 

76 

51 

50 

18 

53 

76 

5t 

50 

SO 

31 

76 

53 

80 

sa 

U 

Index  error  = 

:— 30" 

R80ULT  OP  CAIX;ULATIOaf. 

Trae  aUilode 

* 

lieaoUnM. 

Latitude, 

Dejf.  mim,  sec. 

A 

mi^ 

stc 

D^g,  min.   see. 

m 

I 

38      21      i» 

10 

01 

43 

38     69     10 

Determination  of  longitude  July  18,  \\MZ— altitudes  of  Arcturus. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


PIRSrr  tBRIBS. 

•BCOND  8BR1ES. 

Double  nliiiadex  of 
Arciarujt. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
Arjturus. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

De^.  min.   see, 
89      14      30 
88      <29       10 
87      40      45 
87      0«      10 
86      41      30 

A    min.    stc, 
10      45     57.0 
47      48.5 
49      57.0 

51  8S.0 

52  30.0 

Deg.  min.   sec. 

73      50      00 
73      18     40 
12     44      15 

A*    mtn.     MC, 

11      S5      36.0- 
S6      51.0 
S8      83.0 

Index  error  =  —  30^ 


Mean  time. 


A     aitH.    me. 
11      ue       14 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Advance. 


A    fRIII.     tf£. 

I     09     45.8 


Longitude. 


Doc  No.  106. 


E2ICAMP3f  Birr  AT  BOIIJliS  SPtnCGS. 
^  kmgiivJej  Mf  19,  lM3--^ialra«  from  the  mocMi'j 


ofduo«4 


4S 

44 

48 


03 
?7 


51 


HI 
41 


ApyitMdgg 


41 

43 

44 

45. 

46 

45 


!• 


ladcx  enor  =  —  30^ 


KBSULT  OF  CAUnJLATlOX. 


TrocdiflUBee. 


LoBsitode. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  SOUTH  POEIK  OP  PLATTE  RIVER. 

Determination  o/latiiudej  July  21,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATKINS. 


Doable  alcitQdc3  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chroDomfter. 

Deg, 

min.    Hc 

k,    «i«. 

jrc 

•» 

18      10 

10      48 

27 

78 

19      SO 

10      50 

56 

78 

20      SO 

10      b-i 

22 

78 

21      40 

10      54 

27 

78 

itA       M> 

10      S5 

IS 

78 

24      10 

10      57 

43 

7fJ 

26      50 

10      59 

11 

7S 

27      00 

11      01 

59 

78 

29      50 

11      05 

07 

78 

30      40 

11      06 

06 

lodez  error  =  —  30^'. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitode. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.    tec. 
39      iO      36 

A.    mm.    sec. 
9      48      5'i 

Deg.  win.    tec, 
39      41      45 

Doc.  No.  166. 


«fl 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  SOUTfl  FOSK  OF  PLATTE  RIVER. 

Determination  of  longitude^  July  21, 1843 — attitudes  of  Arctuna. 

» 

OfiSBRTATlONfl. 


nsfir  sntn. 

8l30ilD  miBi. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Arctarusi. 

Time  of  chronom 
eter. 

Doable  altii  tides  of 
Arciaros. 

Tims  of  cbroDOfficter. 

Deft,  min,   see» 
74      41      40 
73      51      00 
73      26      15 
73      04      90 
79     40      50 

A.    will. 
11      09 

13 
14 
15 

aec 

54.0 

00.  li 

07.5 

05.3 

03.6 

Def,  min.  ae, 
71      53      40 
71      35      45 
71      13      30 
70      49      50 
70      98     45 

A.     min,    ate. 
11      17     07.8 

17  57.7 

18  55.5 

19  55.0 
90      53.0 

Index  error  =  —  30^'. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Adirance. 

Longitade. 

A.    fRtn.   KC 
10     07     36 

A.    min.    »e. 
1     06      17.7 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
1U5     95      38 

?^^^ 


Doc.  No.  l&S. 


aT.  VftAlN^S  FORT. 


Velerminaii&n  4(f  latitude,  My  23,  leAZ^-^^UiUudes  of  Polaris. 


0BSBRVAT10N8. 


Double  altUodcs  of  Polaris. 

TiGse  of  curoooiDeier. 

w 

is     49 

HC 

K    mm. 

ue. 

20 

11      04 

32 

19     49 

50 

06 

31 

79      49 

00 

07 

44 

TV      51 

30 

10 

30 

79      59 

30 

IS 

21 

79      56 

40 

15 

57 

79      59 

15 

18 

06 

80     00 

00 

90 

40 

BO     01 

50 

da 

39 

80     09 

S5 

94 

00 

■lodex  error  =  —  87^. 


RftftOLT   OF   CALCUIiATION. 


True  aliitikle. 

Mean  iiiue. 

LatitQde. 

Deg,  tun.  tec, 
39     56     09 

k.    min.   He. 
10     07     41 

/>e^.  mis.   $ec, 
40      17      18 

Determination  of  latitude,  July  23,  1843 — meridian  altitude  of  a,  AquiltB. 


OBBERVATION. 


Double  ahitudes  of  •  Aquilae. 

True  altitude. 

Latitude. 

Des^.  min,    sec, 
116      22      35 

Defi,  min,    sec, 
5:^      U      06 

Deg.  min.    s^c. 
40      16      33 

Doe.  No.  166. 


SOS 


8T.  VftAIN'S  PORT. 

Determination  of  time^  July  23,  IS43 — altitudes  of  Arctfirtts. 

OBSKIiVATIONS. 


FlRtfT 

UiBISB. 

•BCOND  SRRIO. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Arciurus. 

Time  of  cbronom- 
eier. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
Arciarus. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min.    sec. 
63      59      30 
63      :i3      20 
6a      43      10 
6«      0;!      21) 
61      24      40 

A.    min,    sec. 

11      27      59 
29      34 
34      16 
33      06 
M      44 

Dei^,  min,    sec 
6(>      18      20 
59      54      00 
59      31      30 
59      la      25 

A.    $nin,    sec. 
11      37      40 

38  39 

39  37 

40  27 

Index  error  =  +  r  30". 


RE8XTLT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

A.    min.   sec. 
10     28     40 

A.    miff.    !"€. 
1      06      32.5 

Deiermination  oftime^  July  24,  1S43 — aUUudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FiaST 

ssaiB. 

Double  altiitidcs  of  the 

Time  of  chronom- 

sun's 

lower  limb. 

eter. 

Detr. 

min. 

sec. 

A.    win.     sec. 

53 

'29 

50 

8      2S      16.4 

53 

4( 

50 

28      54.0 

51 

(H) 

•20 

29      35.5 

54 

11 

50 

30      05.0 

54 

29 

25 

30      51.6 

SECOND  asttiEa. 


Double  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 


Deg.  min.  sec. 

54      42  50 

54  57  50 
53      07  50 

55  16  50 
55      28  15 


Time  of  chronometer. 


Index  error  =  +  1'  30". 


A.    min. 
8      31 
32 

3a 

32 


sec. 

26.0 
(»8.2 
31.0 
56.8 


33      26.5 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

A.    min,    sec,    > 
7      24      51 

A.    min.     see. 
1      06      IU.5 

aftd 


Dob.  No.  166. 


ST.  TRAIN'S  FOftT.* 
Determination  of  time^  July  25,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  CKIE8. 

1 

•GCOND  SEaiBl. 

Double  a!:i:Qdc5  of  ihc 
snn's  luwer  limb. 

&  IGuC  Oi  CuTGuC/SlCtCr. 

Double  sMtuuCs  of  thi 
^an'ti  luwer  limb. 

Time  of  chrssometcr. 

Deg,  min.  sec, 
43      33      45 

43  48      30 

44  01      00 
41      10      50 
44      21      30 

h,  min, 

8    0-a 

0^ 
03 
03 
04 

9CC, 

03.9 
42.0 
16.0 
4-2.0 
08.0 

Deff.  min.   sec. 
44      34      50 
44      45      40 
44      58      10 
43      11      50 

45    sa     15 

m,   min, 
8      04 
05 
05 
06 
06 

sec 
45.0 
14.0 
47.0 
2:^.0 
49.5 

Index  error  =  +  I'  30" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

h,   min.  sec. 

6     58     57 

«                                                         1 

A.   tntm.     sec. 
1      05      31.8 

*  The  daily  loMDg  rate  of  tfae  chronometer,  obtained  from  the  observations  at  this  place, 
33''.7^-<^. 


Doc  No.  166. 


366 


INCAMPMENT  ON  A  HIGH  PRAIRIE,  BROKEN  BY  BUTTE8  AND  BOULDERS, 
WITH  SCATTERED  CEDARS,  FORMING  THE  DIVIDING  GROUNDS  BE- 
TWEEN LARAMIE  ANDCACHE-A-LA-POUDRE  RIVERS. 

Determination  of  longitude^  July  30,  1813 — altitudes  of  Arcturus. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


P1R8T  S£aiE9. 

SECOND  8BBIB8. 

Doable  altUades  of ' 
Arcturus. 

Time  of  chronomeler. 

Double  aliiiudes  of 
Arcturus. 

Time  of  chrooometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
47      50      00 
46      56      40 
46      97      40 

A.    min,     see, 
11      40      3!4.5 

43  00.5 

44  15.5 

D^g,  min,   sec. 
45      46      30 
45      05      4i) 
44      45      SO 

k.    min,     sec, 
U      46      07.0 

47  55.5 

48  50.0 

Index  error  =  -f  1'  30" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 

Advance. 

Longii'ide. 

k.     min.  sec 
10      41      IR 

A.   mwt.     sec. 
1      03      53.2 

Deg.   min.  sec. 
105      35      17 

Determination  of  latitude,  July  30,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 


0BSBRVATI0N8. 


Double  aUitude3  of  Polaris. 


Time  of  chrooometer. 


- 

tl- 

min. 

sec. 

A. 

min. 

sec. 

^ 

00 

11 

55 

14 

82 

SI 

00 

57 

99 

Index  error  =+  r  30" 


RR8ULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


True  aliiiuile. 


Mean  time. 


Deg.  min.   sec. 
li       10      00 


A.    min.    see. 
10      ^o       ^'i 


Laliiude. 


Deg.  min.    sec. 
4'.      0*2      19 


4*9 


UMi 


lUft. 


.• 


^BHOAMPMBtUT  NEAR  THE  m»t)M>IKa 

Determinathn  if  tmiUmhy  /i#/y  31, 1843— men'dihii  altiMBof  ih^  Ml 

iimmiBt,vishojs. 


lover  liqib; 

Tme  ceDtnl  alUivde. 

lAtitQde. 

m     56     30 

Ikg,  Mm.  jfc. 
67      14     37 

ipiS^.  Milk  JW. 
41     04     M 

t 


b; 


I 


fiHCAttPHENT  ON  LARAMIE  RIVER. 

Deiermmaiion  fff  latiHide^  iMy  31,  l843--abth«<;eff  o/*  PaUtrU. 

OBSBRTATIOIIS; 


itmihfMmm. 

stocoND  muts. 

Donbleiliitilte  of 

,1*106  of  obroDometer. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
Polaris. 

Time  of  .cbroupmcfci 

81      30      30 
81      30     00 
81      39     05 
81    .9ii    ^SO     :. 
81      35     00 

A.    min.    sec 
10      13      35 
15      38 
17     57 
19     S5 
31      04 

Deg.  mm.   sec 
81      41      10 
81      41      45 
81      4-3     00 
81     43     CO 
81      46     40 

I.    mm.    see, 
10      38      51 
39      43 
30     39 
U     A 
34     3& 

lades  error  =  — 30"' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Tme  altilsde. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade.     ^ 

Deg,  min.  see, 
40      47      33 

A.   mtii.    sec, 
9      19      19 

Deg,  min,   sec, 
41      15     08 

Dec*  No.  liie. 

eNCAMPMBNT  ON  tARAniB  mtRSU 


B^iermifUUim  vflM^nde,Jnljft\^  iBtS^attUuiu^f  Jtra^thSis: 


• 

Doable  altitades  of 
Arctoros. 

Time  of  cbrooom- 

Doadlt  aUitDdes  ol 
Arctoros. 

Tii^o  of  cbrooopMCor. 

Deg.  min,  mc. 
6!»      35      40 
69      11      50 
68      49      50 
68      ^0      50 
68     00     00 

k.    wUn, 
10     40 
41 
4-3 
43 
44 

me. 

16.5  ~ 

18.0 

16.0 

35.5 

30.4 

6t      38     40 
66      49      50 
06     88      90. 
65      46      10 
65      81      30 

A.    wdn.    $ec 
10     45     87.3 

47  36.8 

48  35.0 
50     87.0 
61      30.5 

lodex  error  =  —  30^ 


RESULT  or  OAbDISlMlON. 


Mean  tiae. 

Adf  anee. 

lio^gboBc 

A.    min.  mc 
9     40     88 

k.    min.    see, 
1      05     07.7 

Beg.-*Mn.  aee. 
106      16     54 

NOON  HAiLT  ON  A  STREAM  DISCHARGINQ  INTO  Ai^LAKBL 

Determinaiion  of  laHiudef  August  l,  1843-r-merMfian  aliiiude  i^-4lU 


OBSERVATION. 


Doable  aliitode  of  the  aoo's 
I6«r«r  ITfttb. 

Troe  ceotral  altitode. 

• 

1 

Latitude. 

Tkg.  min.  me. 

Deg.  min.   me. 
66     41     03 

Deg.  ami.  me. 
4r    88     68 

Index  error  s=  +  r  30^ 


Doe.  No.  168. 


MOON  HALT  ON  A  FORK  OF  LARAMIJB  RIYER. 

I 

Deierminatwn  of  laiUude^  Augusi  2,  l843--^erMftaii  aUiiueb  of  ike 


OBaRRTATIOIf.. 


Double  nUitnde  of  the  nm's 
lower  limb. 


MMMm       WtHa       $tCm 

131      33     SO 


Tree  cemral  altitude. 


Beg.  min.   tec 
66     09      60 


Liiiitad4 


Deg,  m%.  me, 
4?     45     69 


Index  error  =  4.  1'  30^ 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  MEDICINE  BOW  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude,  Auffusi  8,  l8i3-^Uitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSBRVATIOirS. 


Double  akitodes  of  Polaris. 


Time  of  cbroDometer. 


Deg.  min, 
SS     63 

sec. 
40 

83   66 

30 

83   66 

60 

, 

83   67 

90 

83   58 

40 

84  00 

00 

84   (10 

2(1 

84   01 

15 

84  Od 

30 

b4  OS 

3u 

M.    mtM.   sec. 


19   14 

40 

17 

15 

18 

34 

19 

60 

91 

06 

29 

11 

93 

94 

94 

15 

95 

16 

T^ 

Id 

InueJL  en  Of  =  — •  36" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Trae  aliiiode. 


Deg.  muk   see. 
41      68      19 


Mean  lime. 


II      14     34 


Laiitode. 


MMg,  fluffk   sec, 
41      37      16 


])^»^  Nq.  l«a, 

BNCAMBMfiNT  Oil  MBDIC|NB  BQW  RITER. 

OBSBHYATlOXni. 


rotsT  1 

mils. 

flBOOND  aCBUB. 

Doable  allitudet  of 
Arcmnis. 

Time  of  cbroiioim« 
eler. 

DooMe  altitudesjol 
Arctoros. 

Time  of  ehroBomAer. 

Deg,  min.   tec. 
47      12      00 
46     47      50 
46      13      40 
45      53     30 
45     20      40 

k.    min. 

11      33 
34 
36 
37 
38 

tec. 

58.4 

58.5 

32.0 

96.0 

55.7 

Dtg,  min,  see. 
42     57     30 
49     97     50 
49      05      10 
41     47     50^ 
41     97     50 

m.    eisw*    ttCm 
11      45     91 

46  40 

47  39 
46     98 
49     99 

Index  error  =  —  30" 


RB8ULT  OP  CALOULATION. 


Mean  time. 

▲drance. 

LoDgitudo. 

k.    mim,   tee. 
10     34     59 

h*    min.     tee. 
1     06     57.1 

■ 

bnmernon  of  th^  first  sateUHe  ^f  JupUer. 


Obsenred  time. 

• 

Mean  time. 

LoDgitode. 

M.    mvnm  tec 
11      01      98 

A*     fRCW.     w9C. 

9     54     31 

1 

£kg.  min,  tee, 
106     48     91 

u 


m»                           Doc.  No.  166. 

SOON  HALT  ON  A  TRIBITTARY  TO  THE  NORTH  PORK  OP  PLATTE  RIVER. 
Determination  of  latitude,  August  3,  1843 — stints  meridian  altitude. 

Double  aliimde  iifthesun'i 
luwer  limb. 

Trae  ceolrst  alUlude. 

Laliiuda. 

Deg.  min.    set. 
131      ^      W 

C5      67      4U 

Dtg.  IBiB.     J(r. 
41      36      4S 

iDdci  rrror  =-  +  1'  30". 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  NORTU  FORK  OF  PLATTE  RIVER.    • 
Dttermination  of  longitude,  Auguat  6,  1843 — latitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBBERVITIOHS. 


™»-u». 

ucomsBiM 

DMblralliladMoftbc 
sim^  lower  limb. 

DonUealiiiadMoftke 
sun'*  lower  limb. 

t£    it    ti 

.M     46     55 
«l      67      40 
Bl      09      10 
fil      19      50 

8      30      39.0 
31      Id.O 
31      40.3 
n      18:5 
3:1     41.0 

Dig.  «im.    «e. 
5L      S»      00 
61      39      10 
51      61      90 

n   01    w 

59     10     50 

A.    Mill.     me. 
8     33     06.3 

33  33.S 

34  05,0 
34      32.0 
34      56.0 

Index  error  =  4- 1' 47". 

RESULT  OF.  CALCULATION. 


UeuKiIiDe. 

Adraoce. 

Loagiinde. 

A.   Kin.   Mc. 
7      M      61 

A     ■>■».      JK. 

I     Oa     01.3 

Dsf.  Bin.    »«. 
1U7      2d      87 

Double  alLitnde  of  ibe  mm's 
lower  limb. 

Trae  ceointl  allitade. 

Latimde. 

uo'^w    «■ 

A/.  Mi*,  mc 
tf     Sb     37 

Dtg.  min.   tec. 
41      35      69 

Ddei  No.  168. 


an 


NOON  HALT  ON  A  HIGH  PLATEAU  BETWEEN  THE  WATERS  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC  AND  THE  QULF  OF  CALIFOBNLL     - 

I 

DeterminaiioH  sfUUitude^  AuguH  8, 1843 — meridian  aliilude  of  the  eun. 


Double  altitade  of  tlte  ami's 
lower  limb. 

« 

True  cenual  aliitode. 

LalUode. 

* 

Deg,  mim,    see, 
li^     47      n 

Dtg.  mim,  sec, 
64      09     38 

Deg,  mim,  ist. . 
^    9^     &t 

Index  erior  s=  4-  r  43^.  ; 


NOON  HALT  AT  THE  GAP  IN  THE  fWEET-WATER  MOUNTAINS. 

Dettrmination  of  latitude^  August  %  1843 — meridian  altitude  of  the  sun. 


Double  altitude  of  the  son's 
lower  liBib. 

Tme  eentrni  AUitode. 

lAiitode. 

Deg,  min,  sec. 
I;j6     36     35 

Deg,  min,  sec 
63     34     80 

Deg,  mm,    sec. 
43     90     06 

•Index  error  ^+1' 40". 


Doc.  No.  166. 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  8WEET-WATER  RIVER. 
Deterniinntion  of  ttmgUudc,  August  9,  1813 — altitudes  of  Jupiter.^ 

0BBERVATI0N9. 


Time  a(  chronomeier. 


Dtg.  1 


37  ^.4 

38  S4.0 

39  28.5 
M  33.3 


Indei  error  =r  — 30" 
RESULT    or  CALCULATIOW. 

■■'      'MwDiime." 

AdTQDce. 

Longimda. 

10     98     S8 

1.   Mi*,     ne. 
I      07      H.l 

Jmmenion  of  JvpUer's^rst  aattcUite. 

Obwrved  lime. 

MeftD  lime. 

LoDgiindc. 

A.   nm.    («. 
13      69      S3 

li.   min.    mt. 
11     4S     a 

10*7    "»■    » 

•» 


f  s> 


A        K  '    •  .'        ■  ^^•* 


Determination  of  longiiudej  Augy^  9, 1843 — aUUudes  of  a  AquUm.  , 

OB8BRVATION8. 


^,  • 


■^^ 


.  :j^ }  I 

DoQOle  tltiiodes  of «  Aqaite. 


Ti^  of  dii909n«tM»  ^ 


.  •  1 


ffeg,  »tii.  tec, 
111  S3  40 
111      0»     90 


1     59    :68 
04     33 


Index  error  =  —  30^. 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 





time. 


•^ 


AdVaftte. 


Longitvde. 


NOON  HiiLT  ON  THE  SWEET-WATER  EIYBR. 
Deiermin^ion  ofUUilude^  August  10, 1843 — meridian  aUitudee  of  the  etm, 


■ 

OBSBRVATIOirS. 

■ 

.   .      »           •  ■ ' 

<         «: 

'.  ■ 

I 

O'.' 

•       ■ 

Doable  allUodes  of  the  san^i  lower  timli* 

, 

Time  of  chrouomfster. 

Oeif. 

wUn, 

see. 

k. 

mifL 

tec. 

. 

l'2b 

40 

10 

I 

12 

52 

125 

40 

25 

13 

43 

125 

39 

50 

14 

26 

lib 

39 

25 

• 

15 

20 

125 

38 

20 

10 

12 

1-25 

38 

10 

16 

51 

135 

37 

20 

n 

37 

■ 

135 

37 

00 

16 

W        -f.;,: 

Index  error  ss  +  r  40^. 


1 


{ 


RESULT  OP    CALCULATION. 


• 

Troe  aUitode. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min,  sec. 
63      05      65 

A.    min,  tee, 
1      14     01 

Deg,  min,   tee, 
42     31      17 

Doc.  No.  16& 


Delerminaiion  of  latitude,  Aiignat  13, 1843 — meridian  aUitude  of  the  auti. 


DoDble  slillade  of  the  sun's 
lower  limb. 

True  CEDlrri  aUitade. 

Latiiodc 

Otg.  min.    nc. 
m      If      45 

Dm.  mis.   Ju. 
6i      U3      X 

ftg.  Bin.   uc. 
ii      19      53 

Determination  of  limgitude,  Avgust  13,  1843^ — altitudes  ^  Arctums. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


,™.™. 

-«.„.„„. 

DobU«  Bliilndes  of 
AreiDriw. 

Time  of  chnuoiD- 

Ounble  Bltjiudes  of 
AmuFUs. 

Dig.  «»>..   «c 
Gy      10      00 
68      4»      50 
63      30      20 
68      12      H) 
67      53      50 

i.     min.      ««;. 
9      56      15.0 

67  ID.O 
56      01.6 

68  5-2.  :i 

69  40.0 

flf^.  •«».    itt. 
61      35      411 
67      16      20 
66      67      45 
66      38      Ml 
6G      n      30 

*.    mil.     KC. 

10  00  3U.0 
01  3i.5 
0*  13.9 
es  06.5 
04      03.0 

Index  error  =  —  30". 

KEBULT   or    OALCUl^TlOir. 


Meu  line. 

AdT4iice. 

Longitude. 

k.    niit.  tec. 
8     48     39 

■k.    Min.    m. 
1      II      87.9 

Dfg.min.    stc 

om  nk  10a 


OH  A  WALL  STREAMiTV^CITiaY  TOT/^tSE  UTTLB 
8ANt>Y  RIVER. 


jk 


*  «*. » 


Determination  ofUUiiudfi^  August  13, 1843 — altitudei  of  Polaris. 

*  *   .* 

0B8BRVATI0N8. 


DovWe  akitodfis  of  P<^ris. 

Time  of  chronomeier.   . 

•          • 

• 

1        1 
Deg,  min, 
83      46 

JM. 

• 

A 

9 

i 

10 

8. 

41 

35. 

83      45 

40 

48 

10 

83      47 

00 

. 

.44 

38 

83     47 

10 

46 

Oi 

83     48 

30. 

47 

15 

83      49 

50' 

48 

98 

83     61 

60 

iP 

06 

83      61 

50 

60 

68 

83     69 

40 

5t. 

a  . 

83     63 

30 

1 1. . 

59. 

•   ■ 

8t* 

• 

Index  error  =s  —  SO'' 

t 

1 

RB8ULT 

OF  CALCULATION. 

Trae  altitndc. 

f    » 

MenfrAime. 

• 

• 

Latitude. 

Det^s  mu.  see, 
41      53     83 

• 

8     36     13 

^     16     08 

« 

PVt  Doc.  No.  166. 

NOON  HALT  ON  THE  LITTLE  SANDY  BIVER, 
Determination  of  latitude,  August  14,  1843— merirfiau  allitudes  of  the  ami_ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doutle  >Uilad«  of  the 

edd's  lover  limb. 

Time  of  chrooonKier. 

?J- 

lee 

k.    Min. 

HC 

10 

I      OS 

4f; 

123 

41 

00 

07 

57 

133 

48 

OS 

09 

Ofi 

123 

M 

30 

10 

a  I 

133 

Hi 

00 

41 

las 

4tt 

50 

13 

55 

4li 

45 

11 

33 

las 

10 

14 

35 

m 

47 

^5 

15 

S3 

00 

10 

133 

47 

25 

n 

08 

ISS 

47 

15 

IS 

03 

123 

45 

30 

20 

03 

133 

45 

10 

31 

00 

133 

44 

■ih 

31 

57 

123 

43 

35 

93 

43 

Index  «rror  =  +  l'  40" 
RX80LT  OP  CAXCbLATIOK. 


TrnedtlioaB. 

Apptrem  lime  of  iniisli. 

LatkDde. 

Dm.  Mim.    IK. 
63      09      53 

A.  wtin.  itt. 
1      16     3G 

Otg.  win.   Mt. 
A-i      15      11 

f0 


W7 


£N6AMPME!NT  on  the  left  bank  of  QSEEN  RitTER. 

DiBiermintUion  of  hngUude^  August  15,  XSiZ^allitud^ea  of  Areiurus. 


OB8BRyATION3. 


raurr  uuh. 

8lCOllD^ttSIl•. 

Doable  alUtndes  of 
Arcturus. 

Time  of  .cbnmoineter. 

Doable  aliitodes  of 
Arctaros. 

Tiaie  of  ebronometer. 

1 

Dig.  min.  tee, 
58      13      40 
57      35      10 

^7      13      10 
56      46     30 
56      13      10 

h.    min.   tec. 

10  19  34 
1»1  09 
89  07 
33  16 
84     46 

Dig.  min.  see. 
55     40     00 
55      16     00 
54      50      30 
54     89      50 
54      09      50 

10     86      13.5 

37      18.0 

88     86.4 

39     85.0 

'                 30      18.3 

Index  error  =  —  99" 


RB8ULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

A.  flttn.  ue. 
9      13     18 

A.   min,     tee, 
I      13     56.8 

Dig.  min.  ue. 
110      05      05 

Deierminatiom  of  taiitude^  August  15, 1843 — aUUudes  of  Potaris. 

0B8BRVATI0N8. 


Doabie  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min, 
83     44 

tec. 

k.    min. 

tee. 

^ 

10     36 

39 

83      46 

40 

s 

n 

83      47 

10 

51 

83      49 

00 

43 

33 

83      50 

00 

43 

36 

83      51 

45 

44 

49 

83      53 

10 

46 

97 

83      53 

30 

47 

54 

83      55 

30 

49 

43 

83      55 

45 

50 

36 

Index  error  =  —  88^' 


RESULT  OK  CALCULATION. 


True  altUade. 


Deg.  min.   tee. 
41      53      59 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.   tee. 
41      53      54 


sao 


Doe«  No.  166. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  LEFT  BANK  OP  GREEN  RIVER. 
Delermination  of  longitude^  August  16,  I843^aliiiudes  of  the 

OBSBRVATION8. 


sttxmD  anuB. 

DonUe  aliiiades  of  the 
son's  lower  limh. 

Time  of  chrcDom- 
ftter. 

Dooble  sliiiQdesof  iht 
san'k  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronoiiieter. 

Deg,  min.   tec 
18      ^     90 

18  54      40 

19  09      10 
19     3i     00 
19     48     50 

k,    min,    tec. 
7      18     00.4 
19      17.0 

90  00.0 
31      Oi.6 

91  49.9 

Deg.  min.   tec. 
30     05     90 
20      18     30 
SO     99      90 
30      48      10 
Si      00      50 

k,    min.     tee, 
7     83     33.3 

33  09.4 
S3      37.7 

34  30.4  ^ 
95     05.4 

Index  error  =  +  I'  44" 
RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longiiade. 

h,    situ,   tec, 
6     09     09 

k,    min     tec. 
1      12      51.8 

•4 

I , 


Determination  of  longitude^  August  16,  1843 — distances  from  the  seeon 

limb  of  the  moon  to  the  sun, 

OBSERVATIONS    WITH   THE    CIRCLE. 


Apparent  distance. 

Time  of  chronomeier. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
53      3a      35 
503     09      40 
449      40      00 
503      18     40 

h.    min.   sec. 

8  16  10 
20  03 
30  19 
37      19 

RESULT  OP   CALCULATION. 


Trae  distance. 


D^g.  min.   tec. 
108      32      39 


Mean  time  at  Greenwich. 


h,    min.  ,su. 
3      39      3a 


Longitude. 


Deb.  No.  I66i 


n# 


NOON  HALT  ON  QREEN  RIVER,  NEAR  THE. OLD  TRADINa  HOUSE,  WHERE 
THE  ROAD  TO  THE  COLUMBIA  LEAVES  THE  RIVER. 

Determination  tf  laiiiudej  August  16, 1843 — meridian  atiUudes  ef  tfte  sun. 

0B8BRTATI0N8. 


Doable  aliimdct  of  tbe  siib%  lower  limb. 

Time  of  ebrooomeier. 

Adr. 

Wtfl*    Mf« 

h.    min. 

MP. 

1^ 

18      m 

1     06 

41 

1-23 

SO      34 

HA 

30 

i4e$ 

S4    oa 

10 

S3 

1<23 

9$     00 

19 

09 

\ 

isa 

96     50 

13 

51 

liS 

97     45 

14 

56 

!:» 

S7     35 

17 

1» 

1S3 

S6      15 

19 

33 

ra 

24     45 

91 

30 

123 

Si     S5 

9;! 

48 

1^ 

91      90 

94 

05 

Index  error  =  +  I'  4i^ 


RB8VLT  OF  CALOULATIOW. 


True  ahitade. 

Apparent  time  of  iransii. 

Catiiude. 

Dug.  mi%,   MC. 
6a     00     di 

A    Milk   ste. 
i      19      37 

Deg,  min.   tec. 
41      46      5« 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  BLACK'S  FORK  OF  GREEN  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude,  August  17,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitodee  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronomeier. 

Deg.  wUn,   $ec 
8<i      15      40 
86      14      30 

A.    Min.    MC. 
5      30      45  a.  m. 
36     08 

Index  error  ;=:  -p  SO"' 


RRBUtT  OP   CALCUI.ATION 

• 

Tine  aliitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

D  g,  min.   sec. 
U      06      15 

A.    miM.   ler. 
4      19      52 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
41      37      31 

Determination  of  longitude^  August  17,  1843— ^^mer^jon  of  /upiter^s 

first  safelHte. 


Observed  time. 


A.    min.  jcc. 

5     03      II  a.  m. 


Longitude. 


Doe.  Ifo.  lOBL 


E!CCAMFlfB3rr  ox 
Deiermimmtimm  fflmmgitude^ 


FOBKOP 
Amgmsi  17,  1 


S43    mliiimJtt^iie 


OBSBRTATfOXS. 


T 


DOMMT  •!•■  Ink^ufiiMT       Ail 

i'»  lower  luBh, 


otf*  chtami 


ikg. 

* 

JK. 

tSf 

3»» 

9d 

» 

22 

40 

» 

34 

» 

» 

48 

05 

21 

00 

10 

21 
24 

2S 

2S 


09.7    r 

09.0 

42.0 

17.4 

W.2 


Doab«  ahhode*  of  ikel 
Mu'»  lover  liasiL 


I 


Iter.  si«. 
XI      2» 
21      33 

21  43 
»      02 

22  13 


33 
50 

23 


7 


27 
27 


46.7 


56.2 
41.6 
13.5 


bdex  error  =  —  3(/' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATIOlf. 


A. 

^     U     46 


Or- 

IM 


10 


SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  BLACK'S  FORK  OF  GREEN  RITER. 

Deierminaiion  of  longitude^  August  17,  IB43 — aU'Uudes  efiht  Mun, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


PUUT  1 

ICUBi. 

i 

L 

Doable  all  iiad 

•*«  of  the 

Time  of  chronom- 

r 

.  Doobte ) 

sllitndesof  the 

Time  of  chronometer 

aqo'k  lover 

limb. 

eter. 

feuu's 

lower  limb. 

Deg,  min. 

see. 

A. 

iif«. 

sec. 

Deg. 

min.    see. 

L 

aita^ 

see. 

44      45 

25 

6 

03 

08.5 

43 

43      40 

6 

05 

53.4 

44      30 

40 

03 

46.7 

43 

31      55 

06 

2G.6 

44      18 

50 

04 

20.6 

43 

21      00 

06 

55.0 

44      06 

10 

04 

54.0 

43 

12      40 

in 

17.2 

43      55 

00 

05 

22.5 

43 

01      00 

07 

49.4 

Mean  lime. 


lodez  error  =  +  2'  07" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Advance. 


Longitude. 


A.   min.    see 
4      b2     20 


A.   min.     see. 
1      13      15.7 


t 

SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  OS  BLACK'S  FORK  OF  GREEN  &1VER. 

Deiermmaiion  of  tojigitude^  August  17,.  1843— ai^i^iMfe^  of  ArctwruB^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


SBGOND  aSRIOL 

Doable  altitudes  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  cbrodom- 
eter. 

* 

Double  altitodes  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
59      43      30 
59      00      00 
58      34      15 
58     08      15 
57      41      10 

.  A.    mill,    sec, 
10      07      41.0 

09  38.0 

10  44.5 

11  56.0 
13      08.0 

Deg,  inin.   see, 
56      04      50 
54      40      40 
54      37.    40 
54      03      50 
53      43     30 

k,   mm. 

10  30 
31 
81 
33 
33 

see, 

07.0 

07.0 

47.6 

49.4 

43.3 

Index  error  =:  —  31''. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Adrance. 

Longitade. 

A.   mill,  sec 
9.    03     05 

•                     1 

A.   wUn,     see, 

:1.     13         11.3 

Deg,  min,  sec 
1X0     35     06 

Determination  of  laiitudey  August  17,  I8i3^altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSKRVATTON9. 


DoQUe  ahitiides  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  cbroiiom^<»f. 

Deg,  min. 

jee. 

A.    mt«i. 

sec 

9^     55 

10 

19     87 

A3 

83     57 

10 

^    3d 

13 

83     68 

30 

39 

98 

83     69 

15 

31 

04 

83     69 

60 

88 

31 

83     00 

10 

83 

68 

83     01 

00 

35 

36 

83     03 

90 

37 

11 

69     94 

99 

38 

09 

'  _^^_ 

83.    04 

16 

39 

« 

1^         \ 


Index  error  =  —  30" 


RSSULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Tnw  altkode. 


Latitade. 


Deg.  «<».   Mi. 
41      99      -' 


San 


Ddc.  No  166. 


SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  BLACK'S  FOaK  OP  GREEN  WVEft. 

4 

Determination  of  longitude^  August  18,  1843 — altitudes  of  «  Aquil€e. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliitoded  of  «  Aqnilae. 

Time  of  cbrcnomeier. 

Dtg,  min.   5«&, 
:3      51      10 
74     S9     le 

74  ft?      30 

75  99     40 
75      54      30 

K  min.  see. 

9     49     38  a.  m. 

44  93 

45  49 

46  51 
46      18 

Index  error  =  —  30" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

■ 
I 

Advance. 

Longitode. 

Determination  of  latitude,  August  IS,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


Deg.  min.  see. 

^75     97  10 

75     98  15 

75     99  95 


Time  of  chronometer. 


A.    mill,  sec, 

9     51  02  a.  m. 

52  50 

54  59 


Index  error  i=  —  30" 


RESULT  or  CALCULATION. 


Tme  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Lalitade. 

1 

*» 


Doc.  No.  166.  ,    ^flji' 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  SMALL  STREAM  TRIBUTARY  TO  HAM'S  PORK. 

Determination  of  longitiule^  August  18,  1843— aftrturfe*  of  Jupiter. 

OBSBRYATIONS. 


Doable  aUitades  of  Jupilen 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dtg*  min. 
60      15 
60     29 
60     41 

60  53 

61  09 

SMt. 

10 
30 
40 
00 
10 

A. 
11 

J 

miift. 
41 
43 
44 
45 
46 

94.0 
09.4 
99.0 
49.5 
47.0 

lodez  error  £=  —  32^' 
RESULT   OP  CALCULATION. 

* 

Mean  time. 

Advance. 

4 

Loogltade. 

Determination  qf  longitude^  August  18^  1843 — altitudes  ofik  AndromediB. 

OBdERVA'TlONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  «  Andromeds. 

Time  of  cbroDomcter. 

Deg.  min.  nc^ 

90  19     90 

91  00     90 
91     39     00 
91     55     90 
99     91     00 

• 

11      53      59.0 

55  96.0 

56  56.4 

57  55.0 
59     Oj.O 

Index  error  =i=  —  39^ 


RBSmCiT-  OF  CALCtTLATTOl^. 


Meaiitlm«. 

A'dranee. 

Iiongitode. 

• 

10      49     49 

m  » 

1      13     49.4 

D€g^  mink*  Mk 
110     45     58 

Doc.  No.  166.  ^^ 

P.\1ENT  OS  A  SMALL  STKEAM  TRIBUTARY  TO  HAM'S  FORK. 
Dettrmination  of  latitude,  August  18,  1843 — allitudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


DoDble  alU'adei  •>(  Folsris. 

Time  of  chronomewr. 

mtn.    sec 

k.    mtn.   jte. 

M       40 

1-J      0-^      14 

&4 

(Hi      50 

04      10 

m 

08      10 

06      07 

84 

08      S5 

84 

10      50 

tia    Gi 

84 

15      30 

16      IS 

84 

16       40 

19      IK> 

84 

20      10 

in)     4!) 

m 

21      SO 

24      51 

■    CALCULATION. 


True  BUimde. 

Mean  lime. 

Laiiiude. 

Dig.  mill.   ue. 
4i      05      05 

A.    ntn.    lu. 
10      58      59 

IMg.  win,   let. 
41      S6      08 

Determination  of  longitude,  August  19,  1643 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Dnnhl*  RliintdM  rf  Ibe  sob's  tower  llirb. 

Time  of  chrDOomeier. 

9?     33      40 
SI      47      M 

91    u    go 

33      16      90 
S3      99      00 

1.    min.     KG. 

7  30  29.8 
31  04.6 
31  37.3 
39  92.3 
33      06.K 

iBdn  error  =  —  80" 
BBfv^T  or,  av-oaL4TiOH< 


HcuUbk^ 

AdTMce.. 

LoDgiiade. 

'.'k% 

k  mm.     ut. 
1      19     «.^ 

Doc  No.  166. 


88fi 


NOON  HALT  ON  TH£  MUDDT  RIVER  OF  HAM'S  FORK. 

Veiermination  of  kuiiude^  August  19|  I8id— meridian  aliiiudes  of  the  sun. 

OBBSaVATIONS. 


Double  altimdes  of  t|ie  son's  lower  limb. 


Ikg.  mn,  Mc. 


\U 
lit 

Idl     56 
191 


57     10 

57     do 

67     50 

15 


00 

Idl      56     05 
1^1      67 
1«1      66 


50 
10 


131     54      45 


Time  of  chronometer. 


^99           fl^VW^V 

MC 

1      19 

ot 

19 

57 

13 

98 

14 

58 

15 

44 

16 

36 

18 

43 

91 

34 

99 

44 

Index  erior  =:  +  V  W 


RESULT  OF   OALCULATION. 


True  altilode. 

Apparent  time  of  transit 

Latitude. 

Deg,  sufi.   SM. 
61      15      19 

1      17     00 

Deg.  mi%.  ste. 
41      34     95 

NOON  HALT  ON  MUDDY  RIVER. 

Deierminaiian  of  latitude  J  August  22, 1843 — meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  the  snn^  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dig. 

Mim  see. 

A.    Mtfl* 

MC. 

m 

06      10 

1    11 

55 

121 

06     55 

13 

08 

121 

07     30 

13 

58 

121 

08     00 

14 

53 

131 

08      10 

15 

48 

131 

08     30 

16 

69 

191 

08      40 

17 

33 

191 

08      30 

18 

34 

191 

07     40 

19 

44 

Index  error  =14.1' 99"' 


RESULT  OF  OALOUUATION. 


Trne  aUitode. 

Apparent  time  of  transit. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.  9U. 
6U     50     06 

k.  mi*.  MC. 
1      17     03 

Dtg.  mm,   MC. 
41      39     45 

26 


Doe.  No.  IML 


AmsmiiiLl 


II 
119 

10 
IM 
IM 

im 

119 
lt» 
llf 


99  45 

m  45 

m  » 

m  39 

f9  3> 

19  59 

97  30 


II  49 

13  99 

14  91 
K  93 

n  R 

IT  99 


41 


Ii4ex  emc  =  +r 


TneMii'tmdt, 

Appiresi  COM  of  ifHsiL 

• 

Uueiie. 

Deg.  wum.  me. 
9»      19      19 

1      17     9t 

41     53     a^ 

E9ICA3APME9IT  09  BEAR  RIYEB. 
Ihterminatian  9f  UmgUudtj  Augvti  21,  1843 — aliitudes  of  Ardmiu, 


OB8ERVATIOK8. 


FUST  1 

6BV9B0V 

1 

t 

1 

i 

mcoKi 

0  SOJCA. 

Ilo«blcaUi(iid«suf 
Arctorm. 

1 
Time  of  cbroDom-  J 

1 

DooMe  altiiodes  of 
ArctaruL 

Time  of  ckraBoaeier 

0r/r.  «tm.   MC. 
58      53      10 
67      33      00 
67      iA2      30 
56      31      90 
55      4t      90 

A.    min. 

9      55 

57 

50 

10      01 

03 

t 

tee.      ; 

5U.0    • 
11.0 
220 
34.0 

i/e^.  min,    tee. 
54      43      15 
54      07      10 
53      28      90 
59      44      90 
51      5i      50 

A.      MIK.       ICC. 

10     06      iH.s 
07      56.0 
09      41.0 
11      36.0 
13      54.0 

Index  error  =  —  30^ 


Mem  lino. 


M#       Vv¥^9«      ^Vv< 

«      55 


RCBULT   or  CALCVLATfOlf. 


LoBgitade. 


ikg.  mm. 
Ill      10     53 


Doe.  No.  Mff. 


vnCAunasMT  on  bb&r  mvER. 

Saumrimtkm  tf  baitmki  AugutiW,  1843— «/<jliidto  ^  Fdmiti 


OBBBKVXVIOINk 


• 

DoiMe  altitvitot  «r  PoUris. 

Time  of  ckranoBoicr. 

# 

^- 

MJM. 

MK. 

k   m^  m. 

08 

80 

10     19     96 

04 

10 

90 

91     90 

04 

10 

SO 

90     91 

84 

IS 

60 

96     94 

84 

i9 

10 

S6     07 

04 

00 

96     13 

84 

10 

10 

97     06 

84 

17 

00 

J98    ^94 

84 

17 

SO 

90     04 

84 

18 

SO 

31      47 

Index  error  =  —  30^' 


RESULT   OP  CALCULATION. 


True  aliunde. 

Meatftime. 

f^ittidf. 

4J^     06     34 

>6.    f«6i.   4k. 

9    II    4a 

U     03     '47 

Deierminaihn  tfUUUude^  August  21,  XSiZ— meridian  dUitUdM  ofm  Afuilm. 

OBtrBATAtlOftS. 


DooUe  aliitadesof  «  Aqaibs. 

1 

Time  of  eliroiumi4ier. 

• 

Dig.  min.   are. 
U3     61      10 
IIS     63     40 
IIS     68      10 
IIS     M     00 
US     'il      66 
IIS     M      00 
lis     47     80 

1                                                                          — 

10  60      18 
66     61 
69     61 

ao    06 

11  00     47 
04     6i 

07     SI 

Index  error  s=:  —  30^ 
REStTLt   O^  CAL'CULATlOlf. 


TnKnUllade. 


^ 


««H 


Doe.  No.  IM. 


NOON  HALT  ON  BRAR  RIYBR,  ABOVE  THOMAS'S  FORK. 

DOenrnmaium  $flatUudej  August  22^  1843— mertdum  tdHiudesofihesun. 

OBSBRTATlOim. 


Double  altimdei  of  ike  sn*^  lower  limli. 

Time  of  chfODomeler. 

Ay. 

• 

1 

^M             ^^■•^fc 

MC 

11» 

46 

95 

1      16 

03 

118 

47 

30 

17 

09 

118 

47 

10 

17 

38 

118 

46 

SO 

18 

31 

118 

46 

36 

19 

11 

118 

46 

05 

19 

57 

118 

46 

95 

90 

51 

118 

44 

40 

81 

53 

'                            118 

48 

30 

99 

34 

Index  error  r=  4-  1'  95^ 


Trae  ahitude. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Deg.  flijn.   fK. 


ueg,  fliui 
6v     99 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 

% 


fv«  ^W^^9«  ^^V9 

1     14     19 


Latitude. 


Deg.  wtim,   see. 
^     10     97 


NOON  HALT  ON  TCJLLIOK'S  FORK  OF  BEAR  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude^  August  24,  VMS— meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSBRVATIONB. 


Double  altitodes  of  the  son's  lower  limb. 


Dig. 

IMS 

114 

116 

116 

116 


48 
48 
48 
47 
46 


35 
40 
20 
30 
30 


Time  of  chronometer. 


Index  error  =  +  I'  28" 


A. 

latii. 

KC 

1 

14 

58 

16 

28 

18 

18 

19 

H 

90 

49 

^4-.- 


Tmealiitnde. 


J>fg.  min,   sec, 
6H      40      17 


RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 


Apparent  time  of  transil. 


li»       tBIw*      S9b% 

1      m     13 


i** 


Latitude. 


Dig.  vni^  Sic. 
49     89     05 


.  A 


Am.  No.  14Mk 

BNOAMPMERT  ON  BBilR  RiyRR. 

Delmfiimtwn  ofbmgUude^  August  24, 1843— obi^udiM  ofArdums. 

OBtfERYATIONS. 


fIBCT  HBUMi 

«K0in>  nam, 

•Double  aHitodts  of 
Arctaros. 

Time  of  cbroBOtt- 
eler. 

DooMe  altirades  of 
Arctaros. 

Thne  of  chronomeCer. 

Dig,  mim,   JM.. 
53      57     50 
52      U      40 
51      35     00  . 

9     59     48 

10     01      §1 

08     30 

Oeg,  Mtn.  tec 
51      03     40 
50     40     00 
50      19      10 

• 

k.   mtn.    see. 

10  04  56.5 
06  00.0 
06     56.0 

Index  error  =  —  80^' 


UEBWT  OF   CALCULATION* 


Mean  time. 

AdTMioe. 

LoBgitade. 

8     49     S9 

1      14     SI. 9' 

Deg,  mtn.  Mc. 
Ill     43     05 

Determinaiian  of  laiUudSj  August  24,  184B— altitudes  of  Polaris. 

0B8BRVATI0N8. 


DooUe  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


Time  of  chronometer. 


>g' 

mill. 

jee. 

d 

17 

90 

85 

18 

50 

85 

18 

40 

85 

90 

00 

85 

19 

80 

85 

83 

10 

85 

Sd 

80 

« 

94 

39 

85 

95 

80 

85 

86 

00 

A 

Mtn. 

jec 

10 

10 

89 

u 

45 

19 

54 

13 

45 

14 

35 

16 

51 

18 

19 

80 

07 

80 

58 

83 

05 

Index  error  =  —  30" 


RB8ULT  «F  CALCULATION. 


Tme  alticiide. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  mill,  ac 
«S     39     88 

A    min.   tec, 
9      01      50 

Deg,  min,  tee, 
48     36      56 

Doe.  No.  1«& 


ENCAMPMElfT  AT  BEBR  SPRINOSl 


DeimrminaHan  oflaiUude^  August  25, 1843 — meridian  oUOuAb  efike^tun. 


OB8ERTATIOD8. 


Doabto  altimdeii  of  the  son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min» 
116     4S 

tec. 

A. 

wUn. 

sec 

90 

1 

10 

49 

115     43 

15 

U 

96 

Ub     4€ 

10 

19 

97 

115     44 

30 

13 

08 

115     44 

50 

13 

47 

115     45 

90 

14 

43 

115     40 

00 

15 

99 

115     45 

55 

16 

13 

115     45 

90 

16 

55 

115      45 

05 

17 

35 

115      45 

00 

• 

18 

14 

115  ^  44 

30 

19 

94 

115     44 

15 

90 

09 

115      43 

95 

91 

00 

Index  error  1=  +  r  9(r 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATI&N. 


Tme  altitade. 

Apparent  lime  of  transk. 

I^itode. 

D^g.  mm.   tee, 
58     08     46 

k,    min.   tee, 
1      16      20    * 

Deg.  min,   tec 
43      39      57 

1 

DjDC*  No.  16Q« 

ENCAMPMENT  AT  BBBR  SPRINGS. 


Wt 


Delermimi ion  of  longitude^  August  25,  1843 — altUudeso/ihe  nm. 


OBSBRVATIONS. 


Fmrr  miEs. 

■KOOVD  SIBIBS. 

Doable  altitades  of  the 
SHo's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  cbrooometer. 

Doable  altitade^  of  ihe 
suq's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min,  sec. 
34      95      35 
33      59      40 
33      43      CO 
33      39      40 
33      17      50 

k.  min.    see. 

6  90  34.5 
91  44.6 
99  31.0 
99  58.0 
93      38.5 

Deg.  min.  sec 
33     02     90 
39      50     95 
33      38     30 
39     95      90 
39      19     40 

k,  min,    J0#. 
S     94      93.0 
91      53.6 

95  96.5 

96  03.9 
96     36.3 

Index  error  =  +  T  90"' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Adrtnce. 

LongUode. 

h.   min.    sec 
5      09     44 

i.   min.    sec 
1      14     09.1 

Deg.   min.   sec 
111      46      00 

NOON  HALT  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OP  THE  BEAUTIFUL  PASS  WITH  TBI 

REMARKABLE  ROCK. 

De(erminaiio7i  oflatiiude^  August  29, 1843 — meridian  altitudes  of  the 


OBSBRVATIONS. 


Double  allitadea  of  the  san%  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,  sec, 
114      09     50 
114     09     90 

A.    wUn.  sec. 

1      IH     93 

19     96 

Index  error  =  4*  1'  90"' 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Troe  altitade. 

Apparent  time  of  transit. 

Latitade. 

Deg.  min.   see. 
57      17      16 

A    mtn.  sec. 
i               1      18      54 

Deg.  min.   sec, 
49     07      18 

Mft 


Doc  No.  166. 


.  NOON  HALT  ON  A  BRANCH  OF  ROSEAUX,  OR  REED  RIVER. 

Deierminaiwn  of  laiUude^  Avgu^  30,  1843— wi^ufiair  aliiludes  of  th 

mm. 


OB8BRVA1FIOK8. 

• 

.   Double  altitides  of  the  son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  sun.   sec, 
113     05     35 
113     05     30 
113      05     20 
113     05     SO 

k.    mm,  ue. 

1  IS  OS 
IS  41 
13  17 
13     53 

Index  error  =  +  I'  iS" 


Tme  altitode. 


Deg.  min,  tec. 
X     48     4S 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


A.    stt'ii.   $ee. 
1      11      55 


Latimde. 


Dtg.  Mm.  tec 
4S      14      SS 


■    *  i 
•  1   i'^ 


NOON  HALT  AT  A  SWAMPY  PLACE,  A  LITTLE  DISTANCE  FROM 

ROSEAUX  CREEK. 

Dtterminatum  of  latitude^  August  31, 1843 — meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliitndes  of  the  sun's  IoT;7er  limb. 


D^.   mtn.  tee. 


lis  5S 

112  51 

lis  51 

lis  50 

lis  50 

lis  49 

lis  48 

lis  46 


00 
15 
20 
50 
10 
35 
10 
50 


Time  of  chronometer. 


h. 

min. 

tec. 

I 

IS 

10 

13 

07 

14 

IS 

15 

21 

16 

21 

17 

29 

18 

34 

19      54 


Index  error  =  -f  1'  20" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Troe  altitode. 


^- 


mifi.  tee, 
4S     03 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


h,   min.   tee, 
1      11      35 


Latitude. 


Deg,   min,   tee, 
41      59      31 


Doc.  No.  166. 


M 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  ROSBAUX; 
Deiermiuatian  of  longitude,  September  1 , 1 843 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  1 

BERISS. 

SECOND  SBRin. 

Donhl«»  Pliitades  of  *h^ 
sud's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chj 
ecer. 

'■onom- 

Doable  altitude*  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chroDometer. 

De/(,  min    see. 
41      39      35 
41      25      15 
41      11      50 
41      00      50 
40      48      50 

h,    min. 

5      48 
48 
49 
49 
50 

sec. 

06.5 

45.4 

23.0 

52.7 

24.5 

Deg.  min.   sec, 

40     31      10 , 
39      28     30 

h,    min.    sec, 

5      51      11.8 
54     01.0 

Index  error  =  +  r  25'' 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h,   min,  sec, 
4      39      02 


Advance. 


h.  min,     sec, 
1      11      55.1 


Longitode. 


Determmation  of  latitude,  September  2,  1643— aftfcticfe  of  Polmris. 

OBSERVATION. 


Doable  altitade  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
86      17      50 

k.  min,  see, 

3     28     03  a.  m. 

Index  error  =  —  28" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.   sec, 
43      07      39 

h.   min.   see, 
2      16     21 

Deg,  min.   sec. 
41      36      10 

Dw-Nok  IML 


05  BE*«  BIVE^  BBAm  ITS  MOCTH. 
Deiermimaiim  mf  laiiimk,  S^ptem&sr  2,  ISa—aliiUtdss  •/ 

OBSKKTATIOXS. 


Ikfotkat 


UFJtuiA, 


ia    »    m 

fa    M    w 

S7     M 


ttf  (ftf 


•1 

4S 

Itt 

M 

03 

» 

OS 

13 

US 

19 

RESTLT  OF  CAJLCTLATIOK. 


True  •Iclude. 

M«.««. 

t 

Latiinde. 

41      4<      XI 

* 

i 

41     au    «7 

Ihierminaiien  of  hmgUudej  Sept.  2, 1843 — allUudes  qfm,  Andromedm. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


rasT  i 

1 

aBCOND 

1 

SKUBS. 

Oooble  altitades  of  m 
Ajidromedae. 

Time  of  cbranom- 
eier. 

1 

Doable  ali lodes  of  « 
Aodrumeds. 

» 

Ti 

me  of  chroDoi&cter. 

Deg.  mim.   stc, 

79  37      40 

80  19      10 
80      43      40 

L    wtin.    Jtc 
10      S»      01.0 
25      53.5 
27      03.0 

/leg.  mtn.   sec, 
61      Ue«      20 
81      31      10 
81      48      20 

• 

t 

t 
! 

1 
1 

k.    min.     sec 
10      29      06.0 
29      06.5 
29      52.5 

Index  error  =  +  1'  25" 


RESULT  OF  CALCUI«ATION. 


M«ran  time. 

Ad  ranee. 

LoDgitode. 

A.    Mtn.     t*€. 

9      15      39 

1      11      39.4 

Doc.  No.  iQ&. 


nfCAMPMBHT  ON  BEAR  RIVER,  NEAR  ITS  MOUTH. 

Deierminatum  of  laliluck,  Sept  2,  1843 — meridian  allUudes  of  a  AqwUB. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  •  Aquilae. 


Deg. 

mm. 

jrc. 

113 

59 

50 

113 

56 

20 

113 

55 

10 

113 

53 

30 

113 

50 

40 

Time  of  chronometer. 


k. 

Mtn. 

KC 

10 

14 

15 

16 

12 

17 

33 

19 

(10 

90 

18 

Index  error  =  —  30 


'/ 


RESULT   OP  CALCULATION. 

Trne  altitade. 

Apparent  time  of  transit. 

Latitode.  • 

Deg.  v^in,  sec, 
57      UU      3d 

A.    min.   tec, 
10      08      14 

Determination  of  longitude^  September  2,  1843 — emersion  of  JupUer^s 

third  satellite. 


Observed  time. 


A.    min,   tee. 
10      54      56 


Mean  lime. 


k,    mxn,   tec. 
9      43      14 


Longitude. 


Emersion  of  Jupiter^s fourth  satellite. 


Observed  time. 

Mean  time. 

Longitude. 

k.    min.  tec. 
11      03      S9 

h.    min.   tee. 
9      51      47 

Emersion  of  Jupiter^s  second  satellite. 


Obserred  time. 


h.    min.   sec 
1-J      00      17 


Mean  time. 


k.    nin.     sec. 
10     48     36.5 


Longitade. 


Doe.  Nil.  let. 


SRGAIfPlfEIIT  ON  BEAM  RIVBB,  BBAR  ITS  MOUTH. 
imUimoJ  bmgUude,  Septetmber  3, 1843— «ftafiNfe«  ^ 

OBSEBFATIOKO. 


1 

1 

1 

DoQble  altiiiidcs  of  ihe 
•oii^i  lover  liBb.    * 

Timeof  chraoofli-  ilDdablemltitiidnortkc 
«cer.              i|    son  s  lover  liab. 

Time  of  chroiKNBelM 

Dig.mm.  Mc      \ 
46      40     35 

46  56     50       : 

47  09      10 
47     97      15 
47     tf     40 

A.    flu'a.    JK.      ! 

8     50     05.0    : 
so      46.7 
51      92.0 
59      13.5 
59     54.6 

Dew.  wiin^  tec 

47  54      00 

48  03      SO 
48      15      S5 
48     94      35 
48     37     55 

A.    Mia.     JK. 
8     53      83.& 

53  59.9 

54  99.3 

54  48.0 

55  95.3 

iBdez  error  =  4- r  95^ 


Mein  time. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  MOXJTH  OF  BEAR  RIVER. 

Delermination  of  laiUudej  Sept.  3, 1843 — meridian  altitudes  of  the 

OB8BRYATIONS. 


DooUe  altftodes  of  the  son's  lover  limb. 


»v- 

• 

40 

35 

41 

10 

41 

35 

41 

35 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

25 

39 

30 

Time  of  chronometer. 


L 

am. 

aw. 

1 

07 

46 

09 

00 

10 

01 

10 

57 

12 

17 

13 

03 

13 

50 

14 

51 

Index  error  =  +  1'  25" 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Troe  tltftade. 


Deg,  wUn.   tec 
56     06      37 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


Latitude. 


h,    wUn,  tec 
I      10     39 


41      30      17 


Doc.  No.  166. 


t9V 


rarCAIiPMENT  AT  THE  MOUTH  OF  BEAR  HIVER. 

Determinaium  of  latitude^  Sept.  3, 1 843 — meridian  altitudes  of  a  Aquifee. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitodes  of  a  Aqailae. 


MMg*    fRtll*      $€§• 


114 

00 

40 

114 

00 

20 

113 

59 

20 

113 

57 

15 

113 

55 

10 

Time  of  chronometer. 


k. 

___  • 

tee. 

10 

06 

00 

07 

15 

06 

69 

10 

bl 

12 

54 

index  error  =  4- 1'  25 


// 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Trne  altitude. 


'^- 


00      48 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


10     04     OS 


Latitude. 


Dcicrmliatior.  of  kUUude^  Sept64iiber  3,  V^Z—aUiiudeB  •f  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  althadesof  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  win,   tu. 
83      39      40 
83      41      15 
83      42      10 
83     43      00 
83      44      40 

A.    mtti.    tee* 
10      15  .  58 

17  29 

18  49 

20  00 

21  26 

Index  error  =  +  r  25'' 


True  altitude. 


Deg.  win.   tee. 
4i      50      4-2 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  tisie. 


h.   mtn.  tee. 
9      07     20 


Latitude. 


Dig.  mm.  tee. 
41      30      22 


OBaBRTATIOHB. 


>  Doibla  ftttltodMor  Arctum. 


nine  at  ehnaumeter. 


Dig.  aifa-  m. 
3H  U  50 
37     «     M, 


9     U      lb.* 

(     57     41.0 

H     MjO 


ItitaBm)r=4.l'ai" 

UmuiUk. 

..    lUMM*. 

'lM«ft«i>. 

ft.     «fcl.     NC 

8     48     M 

1     »     «.S 

JSma 

wm  of  JupUa'a'firt taieUUt 

OhKMod  Ume. 

Ueuilme. 

LoDgiiade. 

fc.      Mi*.    Mb 

9     37     « 

8     96     16 

?5"»-r 

Ueu  kMiilDde  1IS»  IT  30". 


Doc.  Ko.  1*68. 


W^ 


EKCAMPMENT  ON  WEBER'S  FOfit. 

Determination  of  longitude^  September  7^  1843-— «tttfiicfe»  tf  iKetmu 

OBSERVATIONS. 


PIRST  1 

DoabTealUtade-^oftbe 
sqd's  lower  limb. 

Tlmeofebronom- 
etisr. 

Double  iliiindes  of  tbe 
sun's  lower  limbi 

Time  olebroMneier. 

• 

D€g,  min,   sec. 
39      -i?      «) 
39      40     00 

39  53      45 

40  09      00 
40      19     00 

h.    flifik    tec 
8     31      S5.0 
31      59.9 
39     8t.5 
33      16.0 
33     44.9 

Dig.  m4M,    JM. 
40     30      10 
40     40     SO 

40  51      40 

41  03     95 
41      13     50 

A.     4Mfk     91C, 

S     34     13.4 

34  43.0 

35  19.4 

35  44.8 

36  11.5 

iDdez  error  =  +  1'  40" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION 

'     • 

Mean  time. 

Adrince. 

Longitude. 

7      s^     99 

1      08     32.4 

IW.  'Win.   aw. 
li;t     06     43 

Determination  qflatitude^  Sept.  7|  1843 — meridian  aUitudes  qftho 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitodes  of  tbe 

1  son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  cbronometer. 

^- 

* 

ue. 

A. 

• 
Slim. 

en. 

09 

10 

1 

09 

54 

109 

09 

35 

03 

59 

11)9 

09 

30 

415 

53 

109 

09 

55 

06 

5(1 

109 

09 

30 

06 

03 

109 

09 

95 

06 

44 

109 

08 

55 

09 

98 

109 

08 

90 

10 

11 

109 

07 

50 

• 

11 

02 

109 

07 

00 

11 

56 

• 

Inde&  error  =  +  T  89^ 


RNBULT  OP  CAI*CULA¥fON 

f. 

Tr«e  tUitnde. 

Apparent  liaie  of  transit. 

LslMte. 

MMff.  Si^S.    SM* 

54      6i      01 

Mi     SMI.    t§C. 

1      06      14 

te.siln.iii. 
#1     15     50 

4100 
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BNCAMPMENT  ON  WEBER'S  FORK. 

peierminqHon  of  Umgitude^  September  7,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  9un* 

OBSERVATIONS. 


WB»T 

■ERIBS. 

e£COND  SERIES. 

Doable  altitades  of  the 
sill's  lower  libib. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Donble  altitudes  of  the 
san's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometej 

Deg.  min,  see, 
41      36      15 
41      18     30 
41      07      10 
40     56      40 
40     46      30 

5 

» 

mtn,    sec, 

34  58.5 

35  46.0 

36  16.7 

36  46.5 

37  13.6 

Deg,  min.   see, 
40      37      50 
40     27      45 
40      19      10 
40      08     35 
40     00      50 

A.    min, 
6      37 
38 
38 
38 
39 

sec. 

37.7 

04.4 

28.3 

56.8 

17.5 

Index  error  =  4.  1'  32'' 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION 

• 

Bieantime. 

1 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

h,    NNH.   ste, 
4     29     06 

h,    win,    s€e, 
1      08      14.4 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  WEBER'S  FORK,  VERY  NEAR  THE  MOUTH. 

Determination  of  longitude^  September  8,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


piaar 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lo^er  limb. 

Time  of  cbronometei 

Deg,  min,   sec, 
44      07      50 
43      54      55 
43      42     50 
43      33      00 
43     23      55 

k.    min.     sec. 
5      26      14.0 

26  49.5 

27  21.7 

27  49.0 

28  13.3 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
43      13      50 
43      02      55 
42      5-2      45 
42      43      30 
42      29      10 

A.    min.    sec, 
5      28      41.5 
29      10.0 

29  38.0 

30  02.8 
30      42.5 

Index  error  =  +  1'  40^' 


.1 

RESULT  OF   CALCULATIOA 
Advance. 

r. 

Mean  time. 

Longitude. 

A    min,   sec, 
4     90     87 

A    mim.    sec. 
1      06     00.9 

Deg.  min,   sec 
112      11      SO 

4 

w* 


Doe.  No.  hdS. 


T«E%fOUTa 


O39EayATJ0NS.  ^    ^ 


Double  altitudes  #  Polaris. 

• 

Vme  of  AroDometeS 

Deg,  nUn, 
&      U 
83      14 
63      15 
83      17 
83      18 

sec, 

10                ' 
SO 
30 

00 

ao 

♦ 

■     •     .  ■ 

% 

f 

10   04  m   -•  #     • 

06»37            ^ 
08%84 

;■•*       .  ■•  •  • 

• 

Index  error  =  +  V^iCT 

RESULT  OF   CALOOLATION 

Trne  aliitade. 

Meatf  time. ' 

LAtitQde. 

Deg. 
41 

mtn.   sec. 
37      28 

k.   mm 
9     00 

.%ec 
35 

#      Deg,  min.  m> 
41      11     S6 

.«        *, 


ON  THE  ISLAND  I«  THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 
Determination  of  latitude^  Sept.  9,  1843 — meridian  altitudes  of  the 

aBSERVATIONB. 


Double  ahiiades  of  the  sun's  lower  limb. 

Tjm« 

of  chronometer. 

■  t 

♦i  -       ■-' 

• 

\;  jT'Vi 

Deg,  min.    sec. 
KH      46      10 

h. 

M>ifia    9ec» 

0 

59     S3 

— 

.    107     47     35> 

1 

00      18 

:*:.:  u 

107     48     80 

[!•      ■              -       .      ■                    1 

01      48 

107     49      10 

t  . 

03     40 

^ 

107      49      15 

03     S9 

107  ,  49      30                      , 

04     31 

107      49      30                      I 

s 

f»     09; 

107  .  49      10 

«S     0< 

107    ,49      00 

r  ■■' 

or    51 

107     48      45 

" 

107     48      45 

» , 

^     # 

■* 

107      47      30 

< 

^     «^ 

107     47     00 

lo    %' 

•107    '45      40 

h     44^^ 

Index  error  =  +  r  40^' 


RESULT  aF   CALCULATION 

• 

True  aimade. 

Apparent  time  of  transit 

Latiiode. 

Deg.  min,   fee, 
54      10      51 

h,    min.   see, 
1      05      33 

Deg,  min.  see, 
>     41      10     42 

1^ 


4sm 
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^KkTHE  ISLAND  IN  THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE. 

DtierfiS^flUan  o/hngUude^  September  %  \8i3—aUitudes  of  Ardtxrus. 

i  OBSERVATIONS. 


• 

SEa>ND  SERIRS. 

Doob^aHtode*^ 
Acmras.       «• 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitades  of 
Arctaros. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

/>r#.  wtin,  jcife 
58     58     50 
58     05      10 
57     29      40 
56     53     40 
56     20     20 

• 

•  h.    min.    sec. 
6  A  33      53.0 

36      18.5 

*  37    ^.5 

39  •w.e 

40     54.0 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
54      53      50 
54      22     50 
.    53      59     00 
53      28      00 
52      49      50 

A.    min.    sec 
8      44      47.0 

46  04.6 

47  09.2 

48  33.0 
50      13.0 

Index  error  ,p=  +  1'  40" 


Mean  time. 


AESVLT   OF  CALCULATION. 

Jl i 


k.    min.  tec. 
7     34     29 


«Wb M.     <i>    1 


Advance. 


h.    min,    sec 
1     08     02.6 


LoDgitade. 


Dtg.  wm,  see. 
112     21      05 


'^f^ 


NOON  HALT  IN  THE  MUD. 

Determination  of  latitude,  Sept.  10,  \S4S— meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  the  sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min. 
106     56 
106     57 

sec. 

A. 

min. 

sec. 

50 

1 

01 

43 

20 

02 

55 

106      57 

15 

04 

14 

106     56 

50 

05 

24 

106     56 

50 

06 

31 

106     55 

55 

07 

40 

106     54 

10 

10 

04 

106     53 

20 

10 

42 

Index  error  =  V  40" 


RESULT  OP   CALCULATION. 


Tme  altitude. 


Deg.  min.  sec 
63      44      42 


Apparent  lime  of  iransii. 


A.    win.    sec. 
1      04      16 


Latitude. 


I>fg.  min.    sec 
41      14      17 


mnn.  No.  i0«. 


gKCAMPMSMT  OF  SB^V&MBBR  1. 


■«Dfl 


Det^rminfUim  of  timeyS^ftember  l\f  X^SA^-r-aUltides  ajAhe  Jnin. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


■e^r 


PIMT  9SRI 


Doable  altitades  of  the  J  Time  of  chronometer, 
son's  lower  limb. 


Dtg*  miti.  MCm 

39  19  10 

39  05  90 

38  53  90 

38  40  50 

38  29  10 


k,   mn.  Me. 

5      32  03.6 

•33  41.5 

33  12,7 

33  45.5 

34  17.7 


m  SBBin 


4 


Doable  altitades  0/  the 
son's  lower  limb.  ' 


Dtwf  mtfi.  Aekr^  ■  ^ 
38  17  5*-  • 
38  03  •Sl^ 
37  53  ^  A 
37#43  10  • 
37     39     20 


l^e  of  ^on 


onomecer. 


»•  will. 

6     34  48.4 

85  36.7 

35  55.0 

36  33.5 

37  00 


.Index  error  =  -i-  .r  40 


// 


RE8T7LT  OP   CAX.Cin:iATXON. 

I 

« 

Adnmce. 

A.    mm,   tec, 
4      98      35 

• 

1 

h.     tttin.       t6C, 

1     05     59.1 

Deterfriitkim^f^bke^  ^SkptMAer  19^  l843uMiMn<ife5  ^  ^Ae  $um. 


OBSBRYATIONS. 


nsar  sesibs. 

stooNO  nuifl. 

Dooble  altitodcs  6f  the 
son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

^oble  altitades  of  the 
'    800*8  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer* 

Deg,  min,    sec. 

48  50      40 
'       49      03      45 

49  n     99 
49     33     0(^ 
49      32      40 

8  IT    ^   ^ 

9  00      14.0 

00  ^.3 

01  06.4 
01      34.5 

49     50     00 

49  57     SO 

50  08      W 
50      17      £ 

• 

A.    min,    tec. 

9     01      59.4 

08     22.0 

03     44.$ 

.03     13.4 

03     40.S 

Index  error  =  +  1'  40" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

A.    min,  sec, 
7      56      03 

k,    min,    sec, 
1      05      41.7 

The  daily  loaiog  rate  of  the  chronometer,  obtained  from  the  observations  at  this  place,  is 
33.73  seconds. 
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X     • 
ElfCAMPME3{T  Oy  BEAR  RIVER,  SOT7TH  OP  THE  GAP— A  MAIN  STATIOR. 

Delermmation  of  longiinde^  Sept.  13,  lS43—altiiudes  of  a  AquUm, 

•«  *  OBSERVATIOXS. 


-  « 

Dvoble  aliitndn  cf  «ikqoi!s. 
0 

Time  of  chrooometer. 

Deg,  tin, 
88    M 
87      5-2 
87     3^ 
67      07 
86      4^ 

jnc 
15 
50 
30 
40  « 
00 

] 

• 

k.     aim. 

11  41 
43 
43 
45 
46 

see 
40 
35 
43 
07 
06 

■ 

• 

Index  error  =  +  1'  40^' 
iESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 

Mean  time. 

• 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

Immermon  of  ^ 


at  the  moon^s  bright  limb. 


Obserred  time. 

Loogitnde. 

k.  fftta.   t€c, 
13     30     43 

A.    wUn,    sec 
7      31      16.15 

Emersion  of  «'  Arietis. 


Observed  time. 

Longitude. 

h,    min,    tee. 
12      17      39 

A.    min,    sec. 
7      2S     20.8 

To  this  station,  as  determined  by  the  emersion  of  r'  Arieiis,  are  referred,  by  chronometri* 
differeticcF,  tbe  longitudes  from  St.  Yram's  fort  to  the  Dalles  of  the  Colombia. 


Doe.  No.  166.        » -  409 

CNCABIPMENT  ON  BEAR  RIVER,  SOUTH  OP  THEfiAP^A  litfAIN  STACIOlf, 

Deiermmaiion  of  longitude^  S^tV^  ISiS—tUiUudesofm  Lyra. 

OBSERVATIONS.  m 


Doable  altltodes  of  «  Lyrse. 

j --* 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  mtH.  S€c,  ' 
80     49     00 
80     06      90 
79      19      00 

h.    min,     see. 

13  31  119.5 
83  51.5 
36*     27.0 

lAdex  error  =  +  1'  |0" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Ad  ranee. 

LongUnde. 

• 

Determination  of  longitude^  Sept.  14,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  araiiES. 


Doable  altltodes  of  the 

Time  of  chronom- 

sun's lower  limb. 

eter. 

43      19     00 

A>    fftMi.     tec» 

5      16      18. 5 

41      48      30 

17     94.7 

41      18      06 

18      50.3 

41      04     00 

19      98.0 

40      48     95 

90      13.4 

SECOND  SERIES. 


Doable  altitades  of  the 
son's  lower  limb. 


Deg,  min.   eee 


94      15 
10      90 


40 

40 

89      59      15 

39     48      10 

39     37     30 


Time  of  chronometer. 


A.      tAM. 

5      91 
91 


93 


se«. 

91.3 
59.7 
99.9 
00.4 
30.4 


I 


Index  error  =  +  1'  2$" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

liongitade. 

• 

IM  Doc  No.  16«. 

EHCAUPMESTT  OS  BEAB  RITEB,  XEAE  ITS  HOITTH. 
Dttermmatiam  of  UmgUude,  Stpttmher  3,  1843— aftt/tidet  of  l/ie  mm. 

OBSESrATIOKa. 


D«GtCf>.'ii:n3Bcf^ 

Time  of  ch 

Doable  ■Ui-Ddn;  of  the 

nD>;0verLsb. 

«!«. 

^on  1  lover  liub. 

Ik4   mi^   «t. 

i.      -•>. 

JR- 

Drg.  mi%.   itc. 
47      M      (M 

*.    -in.     KC. 

8      53      S3.$ 

48      03      50 

53      5^.^ 

«:    »    10 

51 

MO 

43      15      25 

51      32.3 

47      r      IS 

U 

IS.i    ' 

48      M      35 

54      49.0 

«r    «    « 

a 

1 

43      37      55 

55      25.3 

iBdez  CTTOT  =  4- 1'  ay 

KESrLT  CF  CALCTLATION. 


ESCAMPMEST  AT  THE  MOtTTB  OF  BEAR  RIVER. 
IktermiJ^tion  ^  latUudt,  Sept.  3,  iWi— meridian  aliUudes  of  (he  sum. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


OdmU*  BMate  «f  ite  «">>»«  limb. 

?3  t  » 

III       4t        W 
111      11       » 

111      «l     3S 

HI    41    m 

HI     4i     4t 
111     «     » 

111      »     30 

A.    wn.    we. 
1      or      46 

09  00 

10  01 

10  57 
13      17 
13      03 
13      fiO 

11  ei 

Doc.  No.  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  ROSBAUX,  OI^RKD  RIVER. 

DetermintUion  of  latitude^  September  16,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

■ 
Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
85      03      50 
85      05      20 
85      06      30 
85      07      00 
65      09      00 

h,    min.   see, 
9      20     41 

32  09 

33  17 
84      48 
36      IS 

Index  error  =  4-1'  34" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


True  alliiade. 


Deg.  min.    sec. 
42      32      5i 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.  sec. 
8      19      10 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.  sec, 
42      12      57 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  PANNACK  RIVER. 

Determination  of  longitude,  September  17,  1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


riBST  1 

^RIG8. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Doable  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 
47 
47 
46 
46 
46 

fntn.    sec. 
20      40 
07      50 
56      20 
46      50 
38      15 

h.    min.    sec. 

4     51      22.0 
5i      58.3 
55      32.5 

55  58.2 

56  22.0 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
46      23      00 
46      12      20 
45      59      10 
45      48      00 

k. 

4 

min,     sec, 
57      07.4 

57  39.4 

58  15.6 
58      48.0 

Index  error  =  4-1'  35". 
BB8II1.T   OF   OALOULATION. 

BieftD  time. 

Advance. 

LongUode. 

k,    mm,  M6. 
3      5a     SB 

A.  min.     sec 
1      04      14.1 

Deg, 
118 

29      59 

JDB 
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ENCMIIHIftENT  ON  PANNACK  RIVER. 

Deiermiiiaiion  of  latitude^  September  17,  XSA^r-aUiiudes  of  Polar  Is. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  aliiiades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

SMg,  nin. 
85      37 

uc. 

-     k,    min. 

sec. 

30 

8      31 

55 

85      38 

20 

36 

01 

85      38 

40 

37 

28 

85      39 

30 

38 

43 

85      41 

10 

39 

53 

85      41 

00 

41 

29 

85      43 

10 

43 

57 

85     44 

15 

43 

55 

85      45 

20 

44 

54 

85      46 

00 

46 

31 

Index  error  =  4-1'  36" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Tiae  altitade. 

Meaa  time. 

Latitude. 

Dtg,  min.   me, 
i'i     50      30 

A.    min.   sec, 
7      36      37 

Deg.  min,   sec, 
42      44      25 

Determination  oflatitude^  Sept.  17, 1843 — meridia?i  altitudes  ofo.  Aquike. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitades  of  a  Aquilee. 


Deg, 

min. 

sec. 

12 

50 

17 

50 

21 

20 

22 

10 

23 

50 

25 

20 

S6 

00 

25 

15 

25 

10 

24 

00 

21 

55 

Time  of  chronometer. 


A.    min. 

sec. 

6     49 

41 

51 

41 

54 

18 

55 

40 

57 

10 

9      00 

08 

02 

33 

04 

06 

05 

34 

07 

13 

08 

59 

Index  error  =  +  1'  30" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Tme  altitude. 

« 

Apparent  time  of  transit. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.  sec, 
»r     42     03 

h,    min.   sec. 
9     01      41 

Deg,  min,  sec 
43     44     45 

Doe.  Na.  16&: 

ENQAMPMESnr  ON  PANNACK^iq^ER. 

Ihtmidinatuni  of  hngUudef  Sepiember  18^ 

OBSERVATIONS^ 


4ffm 


ef^ljjfra. 


Double  altitude^  of  «  Lyr®. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

.    Ikg.  min.   mc 

65  61      » 

66  93     90 
64     63     90 
64     96     30 
63     69     10 
63     39     50  ; 

k,    mi*,    me,                          ! 
1     31.    44.0  a.  m. 

33  05.9 

34  40.0 

36  00.4 

37  54.0 
39     99.0. 

index  error  =  4-  1'  39^' 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Admnce. 

Longitude. 

h,    win.  JVC 
0     31      15 

i.    mis.   jffc 
1     04     12.8 

1 

Emersion  of  Jupiier^s  first  sateOUe. 


Observed  time. 

Mean  time. 

Longitade. 

« 

1      90     91 

h,    min.    see, 
0      16     06 

Deg,  min,  ue, 
llS     39     91 

Doc.  No.  166. 

AT  FORT  ILIU- 
Oetermiaation  of  longitude,  September  21,  1843— oWiudc*  of  the  a 

OBSERVATIONS. 


„-,™„ 

ucOMO  nun. 

Doable  aliiiudcs  of  itae 
sun's  loner  limb, 

Double  nliiiQdr^  af  thr 
sun's  Jower  limk 

Time  of  cbronomcier. 

Ikg.  m.-...   uc. 
i6      -i'i      01) 
66      40      OO 
b&     SI      HI 
tn     01      39 
57      07      15 

4.    nin.      «cc. 
g     :j4     ii2  0 

34  5S.5 

35  31.4 
ati      01.2 

36  31,4 

Dte.  mil..  Jtt. 
sf     Iti     00 
57     94     00 
57     31      10 
67     39      10 
n     47     10 

k.     MM.      JCC. 

a      36      47.3 
37      11.0 
37      34.3 

37  59.4 

38  94.3 

RESDLT    OF   CALCVLATIOK. 


Mean  lime. 

Ainaci. 

l>i|^[lld». 

k.    aU.   tie. 
8      34      SO 

\.    nin.     ICC. 
1      03      11. S 

Die-  ">•<•■  IK. 

Ud     U9     54 

\ 


Bob.  No.  1«6. 

AT  FOJ^T  HAIX. . 
QB#KRTATIQN8. 


«ll 


9f  ibAMMtL 


Doable  aliUades  of  the  son's  lower  limb. 

.  Tkne .  of  cbroQOfiietcr. 

% 

min, 
45 

sec, 
00 

A. 
0 

43 

99^ 

96 

94 

45 

55 

44 

(^ 

94 

47 

20 

44 

52 

w 

47 

50 

ti 

SI 

94 

4a 

20 

06 

94 

49 

30 

41 

61 

94 

$0 

00 

S 

96 

94 

61 

00 

Oft 

94 

61 

20 

4d 

40 

94 

s 

00 

49 

8ft 

94 

40 

51 

26 

94 

63 

30 

51 

59 

94 

63 

40 

5d 

31 

94 

64 

20 

53 

19l 

94 

64 

00 

63 

50        « 

94 

64 

10 

54 

46: 

94 

53 

55 

55 

21 

94 

63 

66 

66 

19 

94 

64 

00 

56 

43 

94 

53 

40 

57 

31 

94 

53 

00 

- 

56 

53 

94 

52 

25 

59 

3J 

94 

51 

45 

1 

00 

29 

94 

51 

20 

01 

09 

94 

50 

50 

01 

58 

94 

49 

40 

03 

45 

94 

48 

50 

' 

03 

35 

94 

17 

50 

■ 

04 

13 

-   '. 


Index  error  =  4-  1'  37 


'// 


RESULT  OF   OALOULATION. 


* 

Trne  alUtode. 

Apparent  time  of  transit 

Latitade. 

Deg.  mm.   sec, 
47      43      06 

K    mtn.   sec, 
0     55      11 

Dei(,  min,  see, 
43     01      30 

!bl8                              Doc.  No.  166.                    ^^ff 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER.  ABOVE  THE  AMERICAN  FALLS. 

OnSERVATIONB. 

Double  Blliludes  of  lUe  sun's  lower  iiiob. 

Time  or  ch ran □  meter. 

Dee-  mm.   xc. 
93      &7      05 

A.    fiiiB.    «. 

0      45      M.O 

93      57      50 

46      S6 

92      58      26 

«      IS 

W      69      IS 

*8      SI 

93      00      10 

49      28 

93      00      10 

50      SI 

93      01)      15 

SI      13 

93      IW      50 

53      U 

93      00      35 

53      01 

93      00      30 

53      ftS 

Sil      &9      40 

65      04 

93      OU      » 

55      51 

99      59      40 

56      36 

99      69      20 

67      SI 

•       92      6M      30 

68      09 

93      67      50 

59      03 

lnd«xerror  —  +  I'  47" 
HESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 


Trae  ceniril  thilDd& 

Appsremiimeoftraosit. 

LatiiQde. 

4?"  46'  aa' 

h.    mim.   IK. 
0      53      00 

43'    48"   03* 

Doc.  No.  160. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER,  ABOVE  TBE  AMERICAN  FALLS. 

Determinaiion  of  UmgUude^  September  24, 1843— aZ/t/iftfef  tf  the  stin. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


rasT  wajEM. 

■EOONO  SttlM. 

Double  altitades  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Tifue  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min.   mc, 
35      07      50 
34      53     00 
34      39      35 
34      35     00 
34     00     35 

li.    mxn.    sec 
5      13     33.8 
13      06.4 

13  44.5 

14  34.0 

15  36.0 

Deg,  min.  tec, 
2S      46      50 
33      37     SO 
33      10      40 
33      00      50 

»  33      47     00 

5      16 
17 
17 
18 
19 

tec. 

13.4 

08.0 

56.5 

36.0 

04.3 

Index  error  =  +  1'  47 


'// 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


1 

Mean  time. 

Adnmce. 

Longitude. 

h.    min.   tec, 
4      14      58 

h.    min,     tec, 
1      00     50.7 

Deg,  min.  tec. 
113     40      13 

Determination  of  kUUude^  September  24,  1843— meridian  altitudes  rf 

a  AquittB. 

OBSBRVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of 

m  AquilsB. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

fTf 

min. 

tec. 

A.    min.    tec 

18 

10 

8     85     81 

19 

30 

86     50 

SO 

35 

88     88 

SO 

50 

.     30      14 

80 

80 

33     03 

30 

80 

34     05 

18 

80 

35     84 

17 

50 

36     37 

16 

00 

38     43 

Index  error  =  +  I'  45" 


RBSULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


Deg.  min,  tec, 
55     40     41 


Appaient  lime  of  transit. 


k,  min,    tec. 
8     30     09 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.   tec. 
43     47     05 


tku                              Doc.  No.  166. 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  HIVER,  ABOVE  THE  AMERICAN  PALLS. 
Determination  of  latitude,  September  24,  1843 — altiludes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Double  alHiUdes  of  Polaris. 

Deg.  min.    «t 

8(i      IG     on 
86      17      30 
86      IB      -20 
86      19      40 
86      31      40 

8    4e    ai 

48     as 

51      49 

Indci  error  =  +  1'  *5" 

REBULT    OF    CALCPLATIOH. 

Troe  alliiade.                               Mean  time. 

LQlilDde. 

«     »     08 

A.    min.   sec. 

7      4!)      19 

t}tg.  nln.  «£. 
48      47      Da 

NOON  HALT  ON  SNAItE  RlVEai. 
Determination  of  latitude,  Sept.  28, 1 843— merirfioH  altitudes  of  Ike  rtiil. 

OBSERVATIONa. 

DoDbk  altUndes  of  tb'e  son's  Ioi*er  limb. 

Tine  of  ehronomeier. 

8g'    43      M 
m      43      15 

89      43      on 

A,    win.    j«. 
0      55      09 

55  56 

56  40 

89      4t      50 
89      41      10 


Index  error  =  +  1'  4ft" 

SeSUlT   Op   CAI.CttIiAT10K. 

Time  ceniral  aliiiude, 

Apparent  time  of  irsnsii. 

UllIDdB. 

4S     07     04 

.    k.   Mm.  let. 
0      54      36 

Deg.  uin.   ite. 
4)J     29     B6 

Doc.  No.  166. 


4MS 


EKCAMPBIENT  ON  ROCK  CREEK  OF  SNAKE  RIVER. 

DeiertninaiioH  of  kUitudej  September  29,  l843'-altitudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSBRVATIONS. 


Double  allitades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min. 
86      05 

sec. 

h,    min. 

see. 

40 

9     09 

53 

86      07 

10 

11 

27 

86     08 

00 

12 

25 

86      08 

50 

13 

S2 

86      10 

40 

14 

42 

86      10 

40 

15 

44 

86      11 

25 

IS 

50 

86      13 

50 

18 

43 

86      13 

50 

19 

52 

86      15 

10 

21 

31 

Index  error  =  +  1'  45" 


Tme  flUititde. 


Deg.  min.  see, 
43     05     06 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

ht   min.  sec. 
8      11      40 

Deg.  min.   see. 
4-2      26      21 

Determination  of  longitude,  Sept  29, 1843 — altitudes  of  a  AndromediM. 


OBSEBTATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  a 

Andromedas. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min. 

100  16 
KH)     45 

101  17 

see. 
10 
40 
50 

h.    mm.  see. 

9  25  33 
96  53 
28     21 

Index  error  =  +  1'  45^ 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 

Mean  lime. 

Advance, 

Longitude. 

n,   n%wn,   see. 
8      23      ua 

A.   min.     sec. 
I      03      47.0 

416 


Doc.  No.  166. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER,  OPPOSITE  TO  THE  RIVER  SPRINQSL 

Determination  of  longitude^  September  30, 1843 — altitudee  of  the  enn. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  aUItadt^  of  the  san*s  lower  limb. 


.Deg.  min.  su. 

'    35      30  00 

25  57  50 

26  15  40 
37     06 


37     46 


30 
00 


Time  of  chronometer. 


1.    Ifltfl. 

see» 

8      IK 

58.7 

16 

16.0 

17 

67.0 

19 

39.0 

21 

24.5 

Index  error  =  +  1'  45'' 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

A.     fRtH.     X€, 

7      U     16 

A.    min.      sec. 
I       03      37.3 

Deg.  min.  me. 
114     85     04 

Determination  of  latitude^  September  30,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

M«        wVv#^« 

sec. 

86 

58 

40 

9      48 

23 

87 

00 

25 

49 

55 

87 

00 

50 

51 

01 

87 

01 

50 

52 

33 

87 

02 

30 

53 

42 

87 

03 

20 

55 

02 

87 

04 

00 

56 

02 

87 

05 

25 

57 

23 

87 

05 

20 

58 

27 

87 

07 

30 

10      00 

57 

Index  error  =  +  1'  40" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


True  altiiade. 


Deg.  min 
43      31 


Deg.  min.   sec. 
18 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.   sec. 
S      49      51 


Latitude. 


Dtg.  min.    sec. 
U     38      44 


Doe.  No.  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER,  OPPOSITE  TO  THE  RIVER  SPRING». 
Delcrndnaliuii  of  longitude^  September  30, 1843 — allUudes  of  a  Lyrtt. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 


Doable  altilndes  of  a  Lyrae. 


Dig.  mi%.  see, 

101  39  00 

101  Od  90 

100  36  10 


Time  of  chronometer. 


A.     mill,  sec 

10     27  50.5 

39  31.5 

80  45.4 


Index  error  =  + 1'  40" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


1 

Mean  time. 

Advance. 

[               LoDgitade. 

h.    min.   see, 
9      24      5^3 

h.    min,    sec. 
1     04     30.8 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER,  TWO  MILES  BELOW  PISHING  FALLS. 

Determination  of  loiiiude^  October  1,  XSi'^^ltitudes  of  Polaris. 


OB0ERVATION8. 


Doable  altitodes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

■■■»■■ 

min. 

see. 

k,    min,    see. 

87 

20 

40 

10      13      44 

87 

21 

10 

15     05 

87 

22 

40 

16     48 

87 

S3 

10 

18     20 

87 

24 

20 

19     21 

87 

25 

10 

21      06 

87 

26 

00 

22     28 

87 

26 

40 

83      27 

87 

27 

30 

24      42 

87 

27 

50 

25     42 

Index  error  r=  +  r  30" 


27 


REl^ULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


True  altiinde. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min,   sec, 
43      42     00 

h,  MTU.    sec, 
9      15     28 

Deg,  min,   see, 
42     40      U 

Soil  Nb«  106. 


BIKSAMFIiBHT  OK  SHAKE:  RIVER,  TWO  MILES  BELOW  FIBHimi  FilXS. 
l^Deierminaiion  0/ longitude^  October  1, 1843 — aUitudes  oj  fk  hj/rcb. 

OB8ERVATIOH8. 


WVUnfBOXUL 

• 

ssooHP  iwriri. 

Qooble  ahiiocics  of 
«Ljne. 

Time  of  ehrotfom- 
eier. 

Doable  altitades  of 
•  Ljne. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

^    91     30 
98     66     00 
98     36     90 
98     18      10 
97     68     80 

h,   mvh,     tec, 

10     30     94.0 

31      36.0 

89     33.0 

•     33     93.0 

94     15.4 

Der,  mn,  sec 
97     98      16 
sr7     06    30 
96     43      50 
96      97    .90 
95     60     60 

A.         IRlfla        ttC, 

10      36     49.0 

36  42.6 

37  45.0 

38  31.0 
40      14.0 

Index  error  =  4-  r  30^ 
RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


IdT^jMi  lime. 

Ail?ance. 

LoDgitode. 

»  '         A.    mm.  Mte. 
9     30     99 

1      04      37.7 

Deg.  min,    tec 
114     35      19 

BNCABiPMENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER. 

Determinaiim  of  latitude^  October  3,  ISiZ-^^dtitudee  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitadev  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

^- 

min. 

me. 

A.     fRiH.    9tC» 

66 

10 

10      25      48 

87 

67 

40 

27      98 

87 

58 

10 

28     38 

87 

59 

10 

29      47 

87 

69 

95 

31      03 

88 

01 

05 

32      97 

88 

01 

00 

33      43 

88 

01 

30 

35      08 

88 

09 

50 

36      28 

88 

03 

SO 

37      39 

Thermometer  50<> 
Index  error  =  +  r  30^ 

RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitode. 


D€g,  flits.     JVC. 

a     89     46 


Mean  time. 


h,    wiin,  sec, 
9     96     36 


Latitude. 


Deg,  min.  iec. 
49     53     40 


Doc  No.  166; 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER. 
Determinaiion  of  longiiudey  October  2,  1843 — attitudes  of  a  hyrm. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


PIHST 

* 

fERIKS. 

BSCOND  nBHEaL 

Double  aliiindes  of 
«  Lyre. 

• 

Time  of  chrotiometer. 

Doable  altitodes  of 
a  Lyrs. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.  sec, 
92     55      15 
9d     S6      90 
91      59      40 
91      36     30 
9i      16      50 

A.   min, 
10      45 
46 
48 
49 
50 

siec, 

28.4 

49.0 

07.0 

10.0 

05.3 

Deg,  m\%,  sec, 
UU      53      40 
90      29      40 
90      06      20 
89'    46      15 
89      22     00 

A.      MtMb       f^C. 

10      51      09.5 
5^     19.0 

53  24.7 

54  22.0 

55  31.0 

Thermometer  48<*.5 
Index  error  =  +  1'  30" 

RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 


A.    min.  sec, 
9      45     23 


Advance. 


A.   min,     sec 
1      05      15. 3 


Longitude. 


Deg,  min.  sec 
114     53     04 


ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  FORD  WHERE  THE  ROAD  CROSSES  SNAKE  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude j  October  3,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Desi, 

min,    sec 

A. 

min,    sec 

87 

50      10 

10 

04      19 

87 

51      50 

05      52 

87 

52      50 

07      14 

87 

53      50 

09      03 

87 

54      10 

10     3: 

87 

55      20 

11      58 

87 

56      45 

13  .   38 

87 

57      30 

15      24 

87 

58      30 

17      08 

87 

59      25 

18      54 

index  error  =  4-1'  30" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min,    sec. 
43      57      15 

A.    min.*  sec, 
9      05      57 

Deg.  min,    sec 
S      55      58 

Doa  No^lML 


ENCJLMPMENT  JLT  TBB  TOED  WBBB  TBK  ROAD  CIBOSSBS  SNAKE  RIYBl 
Deierminaiion  oflongitvde^  October  3,  184S — atiikides  of  a  Lyrco: 

^  OBSERVATIOWS. 


MMTAflUIS. 

SBCOMD  flBUB. 

• 

4 

DoiMe  tdiimdei  of 

Tine  of  ehioootaieter. 

Double  aUilodes  of 

Time  of  chronometer. 

TT  oT  » 

Sr    3»    80 

fi     It     10 
19     69     60 
0»     94     60 

M^    35     43.4 
36     5C3 

38  19.0 

39  11.0 

40  94.6 

D^g.  Attn.  «m; 
^  .66     45 
99     30     30 
99     0&     19 
91     41     00 
9i      11      60 
■ 

19     41     49.0 
4B     66.0 

44  10.4 

45  17.0 

46  89.0 

Index  4rrbr=4-r  90^ 

RESULT  W  CALCITLATIOIff. 


lieuiUme. 


9     85     89.91 


Advance. 


I 


Mm        flRWi.  JiS. 

1     05     98.9 


Irfwgiffde. 


115     04     46 


Emersion  of  the  first  sateOite  of  Jupiter. 

RESULT  OP  OAI4CULATION. 


\  Obeerved  time. 

Adraoce. 

Longitude. 

11     80     ^ 

1 

A.    «uii.    seCm 
1     Ob     bO.3 

Ikf*  mm.  «fe. 
115      19     94 

Ooc.  No.  168 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  BIO-WOOD  RIVER,  OR  RIViIrE  BOIjLb. 

Determination  of  longitude^  October  7, 1843 — aUiludcs  of^he  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  fSRIES. 

SECOND  fBROSfl. 

Double  altitndcfs  of  ibe 
lower  limbof  ihe  son. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Donble  alritn'^es  of  the 
lower  limbof  the  san. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min,   tee. 
36      33      55 
36      10     00 
36      01      05 
35      48     30 
35      39      35 

k,    min,     sec. 
4      46     34.0 
47     03.6 

47  31.0 

48  08.7 
48     37.8 

Veg.  min,   lec. 
35      88      50 
35      30      35 
35      03      00 
34      53      30 
^4      45      80 

h,    min,     tec. 
4     49      11.0 

49  36.8 

50  35.3 

51  00.5 
51      85.0 

Index  error  =  +  1'  30^. 


RBSI^LT  OP  ^CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

h,    min.  tec, 
3      43      14 

h,   min,     tec, 
1      U6      43.3 

Deg.    min,  tec, 
115      54      46 

Determination  iif  latitude^  October  7,  1 843 — altitudes  of  Polaris^  (with 

the  sextant,) 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  aliitades  of  Polaris. 

Deg.  min,  tec. 
m     31      40 
88      33      30 
88      34      20 
88      35      35 
88      36      40 

Time  of  chronometer. 


h,  min. 

tee. 

8     38 

54 

40 

49 

43 

49 

44 

14 

45 

15 

Index  error  =  +  r  30" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Trne  altitude. 


Deg.  min,  tec, 
44      U      49 


Mean  time. 


h.    min,   tec* 
7      35      48 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min,   tee* 
43      83      S3 


92% 


Doe.  Na  166. 


BKCAMPBIENT  ON  BIGKWOOD  RIVER,  OR  Riyifa:RE  BOIS^XL 

Determination  of  UUilude^  October  7, 1843— a2<i/ticfe«  of  Polaris^  (with 
^  the  circle.) 

OB8ERTATIOK8. 


Cifcle  readings. 

Time  of  ehronomcier. 

ifcy. 

mt'ji.  Mf. 

A.  mill.  9ec. 

661 

38     9» 

8     57      19 

177 

17     20 

9     Od     33 

104 

03     30 

07     36 

364 

53      80 

10      58 

S81 

43     40 

13      61 

&I9 

33     00 

19     96 

RB8ULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  aUitode. 

1 

Meantime. 

Latitude. 

Dig,  min.  ue. 
44     91      45 

8      0:2      01 

Deg.mitu  9m. 
43     35     U8 

Mean  laUtude  43^  35"  21 


// 


SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  BIG-WOOD  RIVER. 

Determination  oflatitude^  October  8, 1843 — attitudes  of  Polaris j  {with  the 

sextants) 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  curoDomeler. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

A.    mtn. 

Mec. 

^ 

35 

50 

8      40 

39 

88 

37 

00 

42 

24 

88 

38 

SO 

43 

36 

88 

39 

40 

46 

58 

88 

41 

10 

48 

17 

88 

42 

10 

49 

27 

•88 

43 

90 

50 

45 

88 

44 

40 

52 

41 

88 

46 

10 

54 

05- 

88 

46 

20 

55 

42 

Index  error  =  +  1'  30" 
Tfaermometf  r  50<> 


RESULT   OF    CALCULATION. 


True  aliitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade. 

Dig.  min,   sec 
44      20      29 

A.    min,   see. 
7     40      34 

Ikt[.  wUn,   see. 
43      41      05 

Doc.  No.  166. 


4» 


SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  BIO-WOOD  ftlVER. 

AltUuiles  of  Polaris,  {with  the  circle,)  Oet<Aer  8, 1813. 


Circle  readings. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dig. 

mill* 

«ee.      ff 

9      04 

see, 
35 

177 

49 

50 

09 
13 

S8 

03 

353 

53 

SO 

14 
15 

06 
S9 

533 

65 

40 

17 
19 

OS 

712 

06 

90 

SO 
S3 

38 
45 

no 

17 

30 

S6 

44 

RESULT  OP  CALCULATfON. 


Trae  altitade. 

• 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Def^.  min.   sec, 
44     ^^9      53 

A.    min,   sec. 
8     08     26 

• 

Deg.  min.   sec, 
i:6      40      4d 

Mean  latitude  43^  40"  53'' 


m> 


DM.  Nou  IML 


Ihiiymmati§m  tflmgU^Jk^  OWsiir  8^  ttUT    nffilmfc  ^  •  Lgrm. 


i7>-5 


jDelowcnolim  ^  btigiiuiB    ajtUnfifM  ^f  •  -^fv&Oi 


oBSBSTAmnm. 


DosUealtimdesol 

«A^llilK. 

Time  of  ebroMNiieler. 

1%.  Mill. 
80     81 
80      19 
79     58 

tee. 

ao 

90 
90 

10 

94     U5.0 
^     04.4 
96     09.0 

index  error=+  V  HOT 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 

Meantime. 

Advance. 

LoDgitade. 

9     17     16 

A.    flttn.     jce. 
1      07     49.7 

1}tg.  uitn.    zzz. 
116     3i     40 

Doc.  No.  16ft 


«U 


AT  FORT  BOISl::e. 

DeiermifiaHon  of  latitude^  October  lO,.1843--a2^t/tM2e«  of  Polaris^  (vji& 

the  sextant.) 

OBS&RVAT10>N8. 


Doable  altiiadeti  of  Polar U. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg* 

min.  uc. 

A.    min. 

see. 

^ 

17     40 

9      10 

55 

69 

18      30 

19 

07 

89 

19      50 

13 

55 

89 

31      90 

15 

48 

89 

9d     20 

17 

99 

89 

S3      10 

18 

98 

89 

84      SO 

19 

56 

89 

S5     30 

99 

14 

89 

97     00 

93 

57 

89 

97      50 

95 

15 

Index  error  =  +  1'  30^' 
RBStTLT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitade. 

Mean  lime. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min.    ue, 
44      41      09 

• 
4.    min,   sec, 
8     09      44 

Deg,  min.    sec, 
43      48     54 

Altitudes  of  Polar is^  {with  the  circle^)  October  10,  1843. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


circle  readings. 


Deg,  min.  sec, 

179     97  40 

359      01  30 

538     98  00 

713      00  50 

177     89  90 


Time  of  chronometer. 


k. 

min. 

sec. 

9 

40 

99 

49 

49 

4i 

55 

45 

55 

47 

50 

49 

13 

51 

50 

56 

05 

58 

09 

59 

59 

Thermometer  50^ 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min,  sec. 
44      51      59 

m.  vttn.    sec. 
8     41      96 

Deg.  min.  ke. 
43      49      51 

Mean  latitude  43o  49^  9^' 


Doe.  No.  166. 


AT  FORT  BOISI^ 

* 

Deierminaiion  cf  tangiiude^  Odober  10, 1843— oA&iafef  rfm,  Ljfrm. 


OB8BBTATION8. 


FiMT  Sam. 

SBCOVO  flOUtt. 

DooUeaUitodesof 
•  Lyne. 

Time  of  chrooom- 
eier. 

Double  altitudes  oi 
c  Ljnm. 

Tine  of  chronomeler. 

• 

Dig,  «!».  JM. 
M     39     90 
94     (^     50 
93     44     40 
93     94      10 
99     56     00 

10      13     44.0 

15  07.5 

16  00.0 
16     58.0 
18      16.6 

Dig.  iRts^  JW. 
»i    34     00 
93    15     50 
91    57     30 
91    37     40 
91    19     40 

10      19      91.0 

90  19.7 

91  06.0 
99      09.0 
9i     69.7 

Indcz  error  =  4-  r  90^ 


BB8IILT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Meia  time. 


9     10     17 


Longitude. 


Dig,    MM. 

U6     47     00 


Emersion  of  JupUer^g  first  satellite. 

Jopiter  about  I0<>  high;  moon  bright;  night  very  clear;  the  planet  a  little  yellow,  with  a  mist 
of  the  horizon;  observation  good. 


Observed  time. 


h,    wnaa,    at* 
1     33     18  a.  m. 


Mean  time. 


a.    tntii*     sec. 

0      14     51^.6  a.  m. 


Longitude. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER,  BELOW  BIRCH  CREEK. 

Determination  of  longitude,  OcJober  12,  1843 — emersion  of  the  Jirsi 

satellite  of  Jupiter. 

RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Observed  time. 


a.    taiK*   aCt 
7     6U     93 


Mean  time. 


a*   Mill,    ac* 
6     49     96. 1 


Longitude. 


Dig.  min.  Me. 
117      10      19 


Doc.  No.  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  SNAKE  RIVER,  BELOW  BIRCH  CREEK. 
Delerminalion  of  latitude^  October  12,  IS43 — akiiudes  of  Polaris* 

.  OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  attitndes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg, 

min,   sec. 

» 
A. 

min. 

see. 

90 

U      40 

8 

54 

90 

12      10 

58 

19 

90 

13      50 

59 

53 

90 

14     00 

9 

01 

05 

90 

15      15 

02 

09 

90 

16     30 

03 

41 

90 

17     90 

05 

28 

90 

17     50 

06 

54 

90 

19     20 

08 

35 

90 

20     50 

10 

31 

Index  error  =  +  r  28" 


] 

RESULT  OP  CALCULATION 

• 

True  altitade. 

• 

* 
Mean  time. 

Latitadc. 

Deg.  ndn,    see, 
45      07      U 

h,    min,    see, 
7      55      25 

Deg,  min,    sec. 
41      17      36 

Determination  of  long^itude^  October  12,  1813 — altitudes  of  a  Lyr<B* 

OBSERVATIONS. 


• 

FIRST  SEBIB9. 

8F.C0ND  8BR1E9. 

Doable  allitades  of 
c  Lyrae. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Double  altitudes  of 
a  Lyiae. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min,   sec, 
87      02      00 
86      36      10 
86      14      30 
85      52      50 
85      34      30 

h,    min,     sec, 
10      27      47.0 

29  01.7 

30  04.0 

31  07.3 

32  00.0 

Deg.  min,   sec, 
H5      17      30 
84      59      25 
84      A'l      00 
84      S3      40 
84      06      SO 

h.    min.     sec, 
10      32      411.6 

33  41.0 

34  34.0 

35  26.0 

36  16.0 

Tbermomeier  40^ 
Index  error  =  -f  T  28 


// 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.   sec, 
9      24      22 


RESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 


Advance. 


h.    m^n.     fe^: 
I      07      55. 1 


Longitude. 


Doe.  No.  IM. 


EHCAMPMERT  AT  THB  HEAD-WATEHS  OP  BUSHT 
DeiermirMiwn  of  latUudt^  OcUier  14,  1843— oftibuief  mf 


OBSEKVATnMrS. 


Double  aUtate  of  Polaris. 


Time  of 


i*y- 

■ 

«c 

i.     ML    -^ 

07 

10 

9      13     SI 

08 

4S 

IS     » 

09 

SO 

17     01 

10 

50 

18     a 

II 

do 

19     U 

11 

45 

m    17 

13 

10 

91     «7 

13 

30 

9i     41 

9t 

14 

40 

91     41 

91 

15 

40 

96     00 

Index  error  ;= -4-1  2S^ 


RBSULT  OF  CALCULATIOll. 


Traealiitade. 


4j     3S     37 


Mean  tine. 


A. 

8      11      58 


I 


44      37      3i 


■  ■ 


Determinaiicn  of  loMgUude^  October  14, 1S43 — aUUudes  of  a  AqwJjBb. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


rmrr  tnin. 


Double  altitudes  of 

i 
Tiaie  of  cbronomder. 

Double  aliitades  of 

Timectf  dura 

^H^^BCKS* 

c  Aqoike. 

c  Aqails. 

1 

Dtg,  muk   src. 
88      18      10 

K  «!«.     tec. 

De%,  flitm.   sec 

A.   mt«^ 

ML 

9      99     03.0 

87     00      15 

9      33 

56.4 

87      59      90 

30      H.O 

86      U      10 

35 

OO.i 

87      45      15 

31      06.0 

86      97      10 

35 

56.9 

87      33      00 

31      56.3 

86      U      00 

36 

59.0 

87      15     50 

39      56.0 

85      57     30 

37 

45.0 

Tbermomeier  44^ 
Index  error  =  +  I'  28" 

RESULT  OP   CALCrLATIOX. 


Mean  time. 

Adrance. 

LoDKiiode. 

il.  mill,  tu, 
8     25     46 

A.   fliui.     9U. 
1      (»7     41.9 

xM|p.   aiM.   aic 
117     09      49 

Doc.  No.  166. 
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BROAMFMENT  ON  THE  OLD  "BED  OF  POWDER  RIVER. 

Determination  of  longitude^  October  15, 1S13 — immersion  of  the  third 

satellite  of  Jupiter.        ^  ^ 


Observed  time. 

Mean  time. 

Longitade. 

k.  min,  ue. 
7     07     04 

A.  min.   sec. 
5     58     54 

Emersion  of  the  third  satellite  of  JapUer. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Obeierved  lime. 


k.    min,  see. 
10      39      0-2 


Thleau  lime. 


A*  mtn.   sec. 
9      30      56 


Luoguudf. 


Determination  oflatiiude^  October  15,  1S43 — aliUudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


DoDble  altitndes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dig. 

mm. 

see. 

n,  men,  sec 

91 

36 

10 

9      14      49 

91 

38 

00 

16     3$ 

91 

38 

50 

17     57 

91 

39 

00 

19      23 

91 

40 

10 

81      34 

91 

42 

10 

92      55 

91 

42 

40 

34      43 

91 

44 

00 

85      54 

91 

44 

10 

87     09 

91 

45 

30 

89      00 

Index  error  =  4^  T  86 


// 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitude. 

if 

Mean  time. 

Latitade. 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
45     50      IH 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
H      13      54 

Deg,  min.   sec. 
44      50      38 

Doc  No.  IIMI. 


BRGAMPai BUT  ON  THB  OLD  BED  OP  TOWDBB  UTBB; 
tMi€rminaiion  of  longiiude^  October  16, 1843 — aliiiudes  ^f  » Ijyrm. 


0BSBRYATI01I8. 


ruOT  flBBia. 

KOoirD  snuiB. 

■ 

Doable  aliitodes  of 
m  LyrsB. 

Time  of  chroDom- 
cler. 

Double  altitudes  of 
m  Ljrae. 

1 
TloM  of  ehrosoiiMier. 

Deg.  min.    see. 
9a      13      10 
91      50     30 
91      30     45 
91      14     00 
90     50     95 

A.    Mtm. 

10      01 
03 
03 
04 
05 

see. 

57.3 

Oii.O 

57.6 

47.0 

54.6 

Deg.  wUn.    see, 
90      28      90 
90     06      10 
89      46     45 
89     86     40 
89     04      00 

10     07      01.0 
06      04.5 

09  00.7 

10  .00.0 

11  05.0 

lAdex  error  =  +  V  9^' 


RBBULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Meantime. 


8     58     83 


liODgitode. 


Aqr.  «te.    me. 
117     M      SI 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  POWDER  RIVER. 

Determination  of  longitude^  October  16,  1843 — altitudes  iff  the  sum. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Doable  aliitadca  of  the 

8unV 

( lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min. 
54      OH 
54      17 
54      28 
54      37 
54      43 

sec. 
00 
40 
30 
40 
30 

« 
— > 

k. 
10 

r. 

min. 
29 
30 
31 
31 
39 

see. 

45.5 

28.0 

14.0 

52.5 

20.4 

Index  error  =  4-1'  25'' 
RESULT  OP  CALCULAT10^ 

• 

Mean  lime. 

Advance. 

Longitade. 

ft.     min.  lee. 
9     S3      14 

k,    MM.     see. 
1      07      54.0 

Dig.  mkL    mc 
117     29     89 

Doc  No.  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  POWDER  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude^  October  16, 1S43— a^/t/ucfe^  of  Polaria. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Dooble  altUndcs  of  Polari5. 


^s- 

mtiiii 

*tc. 

91 

09 

90 

91 

10 

40 

91 

11 

00 

91 

11 

50 

91 

13 

10 

Time  of  chronometer. 


^«     l^wn. 

MC 

8      05 

05 

06 

33 

07 

84 

06 

87 

10 

18 

Index  error  =  +  1'  86^' 


RBSVLT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitode. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  win.   see, 
45      35      82 

Mm  ami.    9K, 
6      59      38 

Deg,  wUn,  tec. 
44      59      89 

Determination  of  longitude^  October  16,  1843 — altitudes  of  a  Andromeda. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  a  Andiomedae. 


Dtgt  aitvi«  etc. 

97  36  50 

98  06  40 
98  43  00 


Time  of  chronometer. 


a.    iMfi. 

MC 

8      16 

58.0 

18 

830 

20 

04.0 

Index  error  =  +  1'  86" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


a.    fntii.    etc. 
7      10      33 


AdFance. 


A.    ^M^*.     tee. 
1      07      55.3 


Longitude. 


Thc^m.  IML 


ihtormmatim  if  kUittuk,  <ki^*er  18^  I SI3    ^UiimiaB  ^  PmUriM. 


TiMC«f 


ikg.mm 
9S     «U 


m    At 

»     At 
S3     «l 


f     IS     5S 
SI     tf 

a    14 


enor  =  -ft-  r  ST" 


RSSmLT  OF  CALCnikTIOV. 


Deierminaikm  ^  Umgiiwit^  Oeiober  18, 1843— o^^tTMiiM  qT  • 

0B8ERTATI0N8. 


Double  altjtiides  of  «  Lyne. 

Time  of  chronomeler. 

IVr.  mill.   jee. 
Sb     37     00 
SB     06     30 
SI     49     40 

9      SO     GS.O 
38     97.0 
33     3S.0 

Index  errur  =  ^-  1'  23" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 

Mean  lime. 

Advance. 

Longitode. 

8     '^     36 

1     06     4-^.8 

Deg.  mfn.    sfe< 
117     88      96 

'  Doc  No.  166.  r4tt 

ElfCAMPMBNT  ON  THE  BLUB  MOUNfTAlNS,  EAST  OF  THE  SUMMIT. 

Dei&finiaaiion  of  longUude^  October  \%  1843 — aUUudesof  a  Lj/ra. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

k 

FIBSTSRRIEB. 

SECOND  8E8ISB. 

Double  aUitades  of  ^ 
a  Lyioe. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altiiades  of 
aLyrse. 

Time  of  chroaometer. 

Dtg,  min,  ttc, 
67      20      40 
66      53      10 
66      30      10 
65      50     60 
64      59     00 

k.    min,     ffc. 
11      (10      Ot.5 

01  30.0 

02  41.0 
01      41!.  5 
07      27.5 

Deg.  min,   aet, 
61      35      ]M 

61  12      40 
63      50      40 
63      31      00 

62  56      30 

k,    min,     tec 
11      08     38.0 
09     51.0 
11     00.0 
13     02.4 
13     51.4 

Index  error  =  +  1  25" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

AdTance. 

Longniode. 

• 

n»    iniii.    wc. 
10      01      03 

1      06      08.0 

Dtg.   mm.  m^ 
117     ^      34 

Emer$Um  of  JupUer^s  first  satellile. 


Observed  time. 


h»    niiii.   we. 
9      41      04 


Mean  time. 


8     34     54 


Lungitade. 


28 


4S4 


Doc.  No.  166. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS,  EAST  OF  THE  SUMMIT. 

Deierminaihn  of  latitude^  October  19,  1843 — altitudes  of 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Dooble  aliiiadeij  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg, 

Mill. 

tec 

k.    min.   see. 

91 

13 

20 

11      18      53 

94 

19 

20 

20      48 

94 

13 

40 

23      01 

94 

13 

50 

25      15 

94 

15 

20 

26      43 

94 

15 

00 

28      56 

94 

15 

30 

30     24 

94 

15 

30 

32     00 

94 

15 

50 

33      20 

94 

15 

50 

34      59 

Index  error  =  +  I'  25" 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Tine  allitade. 


Deg,  min.  sec. 
47     07     07 


Mean  time. 


k,    mm,   sec, 
10     21      18 


Latitude. 


Deg,  min,    sec 
45      38      07 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  WALAHWALAH  RIVER,  AT  THE  FOOT  OF  TUB 

MOUNTAINS. 

Determination  of  latitude,  October  23,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitades  of  Polaris. 


"^i- 

• 

mtn. 

sec. 

38 

30 

93 

39 

40 

93 

40 

20 

93 

41 

10 

93 

41 

90 

Time  of  chronometer. 


A. 

min. 

sec. 

8 

34 

52 

36 

32 

• 

37 

37 

38 

39 

39 

37 

Index  error  =  +  1'  22" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


Mieg,  Miiti.    see, 
46      49      52 


Mean  time. 


h,    miti.   fee. 
7     31      21 


LaUtade. 


^- 


nmn,   tec 
53      96 


Doc.  No.  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  WALAHWALAH  RIVER,  AT  THE  FOOT  OP  THE 

MOUNTAINS. 

Determination  of  longitude^  October  23,  1943 — altitudes  of  a  Lyra^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  ol  a  Lyrae. 


Time  of  chronometer. 


Deg,  min,  see. 

108      01  30 

IU7      47  10 

107      23  30 

10(>      33  00 

106      10  50 


h,    min.  sec. 

8      43  S9 

44  36 

45  47 

48  (>9 

49  11 


,// 


Index  error  =  +  A'  **^*' 
RESULT    OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


Advance. 


h,    min.    tee. 
7      40      08 


^    min.     see. 
1      Oti      0U.3 


Longitude. 


t>eg.  min.    see, 
1 1!$     00      39 


AT  FORT  NEZ  PERCE. 

Determination  of  latitude^  October  26^  1843 — meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSKRVATIONS. 


Double  aliitude^s  of  the 

sun's  lower  liojb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

mif^. 

yc. 

A.  min. 

sec. 

6-2 

20 

20 

0  :i7 

AS 

62 

21 

5J 

38 

35 

6-2 

23 

30 

39 

153 

69 

21 

45 

40 

49 

62 

2.5 

10 

41 

35 

6-2 

25 

45 

42 

26 

62 

26 

40 

43 

14 

62 

27 

25 

45 

10 

6-2 

28 

30 

48 

18 

63 

28 

35 

49 

11 

62 

29 

10 

49 

41 

62 

29 

15 

50 

39 

62 

23 

55 

51 

28 

62 

28 

30 

59 

91 

62 

28 

30 

53 

10 

62 

28 

25 

54 

00 

62 

28 

00 

55 

16 

62 

27 

90 

56 

14 

62 

26 

30 

56 

59 

62 

26 

00 

57 

56 

// 


Index  ernr  =  +  1'  24' 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


IMft*  INill.    #IC« 

31     99     56 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


Latitude. 


A.    win.   see. 
0      50     54 


MJeg.  Mtti*    see. 
46      03      46 


•^mmt 


4S6 
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IIOON  HALT  ON  THE  LEFT  BANK  OF  THE  COLTJIIBU. 
Determinalim  of  latitude^  October  28, 1843 — meridiati  altitudes  of  tfie 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  the  son's  lower  limb. 


Jeg. 

^Rt»rP« 

sec. 

61 

18 

*J0 

61 

19 

00 

Gl 

111 

10 

61 

18 

iO 

6i 

Id 

20 

61 

18 

10 

Time  of  chroaometer. 


k. 

«u». 

Src, 

12 

47 

01 

48 

00 

48 

41 

50 

00 

51 

28 

5*2 

09 

Index  error  =  +  1'  24" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


Latitade. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  LEFT  BANK  OF  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

Dttcrtnination  of  latitude^  October  30,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


Deg.   mm.   see. 


9« 

08 

00 

91 

08 

50 

94 

09 

30 

94 

10 

30 

91 

11 

20 

94 

11 

40 

94 

13 

10 

94 

13 

30 

94 

13 

15 

94 

13 

40 

Time  of  chronometer. 


h. 

aim. 

$ee. 

9 

14 

46 

16 

09 

17 

17 

18 

42 

20 

01 

21 

27 

22 

19 

23 

32 

25 

24 

f/ 


Index  error  =  -f- 1'  23 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Tme  altitude. 


^ 


Mia.    MC 
47     05     21 


Mean  time. 


8      12     58 


26     42 


Latitade. 


^- 


mta.   Me. 
50     1D5 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  LEFT  BA:NK  OF  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

DeimitHnation  of  hngUude^  Octobtr  30, 1843  *•  aUUudes  of  a  Lyrm. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  anus. 

SICOlf D  SXRiat. 

Doable  altitndes  of 
a  Lyra?. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
a  Lyre. 

Time  of  cbroDometer. 

i 

Deg.  min.   sec 
SS     31      10 
83      08      50 
82      46     00 
82     35      10 
82      05      30 

k.    min.     sec 
9     39     33.0 
30     42.3 
81      48.0 

32  53.0 

33  51.0 

Deg,  min,  sec, 
81      47      50 
81      30      30 
81      13     30 
80      54      10 
60      36      50 

9      34      43 

35  37 

36  30 

37  85 

38  18 

Index  error  =  -H  r  33" 


RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Adnmce. 

Longitude. 

A.    min,    set, 
8      36     39 

At    min,    sec, 
1      07     39. 1 

J>qt,  min,  sec 
119     83     18 

SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

Determinaium  of  latitude^  October  31, 1843— oAj/tirfei  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


DoaUe^ltitodesof  Polaria. 

Time  of  cfaroDometer. 

tkg,  min,   sec. 
94     09      10 
94      la     10 
94      10      40 
94      11      30 
94      11      40 

A.    min,  sec, 
9      40     54 

43  59 

44  00 

46  48 

47  08 

Index  error  =:  +  1'  28" 

* 

RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


True  altitnde. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Z^mifi.  see. 
47     06     06 

A.    min.  sec, 
8     35      33 

Deg,  min.   tec. 
45      44     83 

4aS 
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SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  COLUMBIA  RIVER 

Determination  of  ImgUude^  October  31,  18AZ— altitude  of  a  Ljfrm. 

OBSERVATION. 


Double  altitude  of  «  Lyne. 


Deg,  min,    tee, 
80     07     40 


Time  of  chronometer. 


k.    min,    tee. 
9     36     34 


Index  error  =  +  T  22" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mem  time. 

Advance. 

Longfiode. 

k.    min.  tec. 
8      27      57 

m,     flRtll.       M£. 

1     08     37.3 

iJeg,   will*   tec* 
119      45     09 

MISSIONARY  STATION  AT  THE  DALLES  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 


Determination  oflimgitude,  November  6, 1843 — altitudes  of  the  sun, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


msT 

SECOND  SBRIBS. 

Double  altitudes  ofthe 
aun*s  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Doable  altitudes  ofthe 

j     sun's  lower  limb. 

1 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dtg.   min.   tee, 
30      13      40 
30      23      10 
30      33      20 
30      42      50 
30      49      30 

h.   min.     tec. 

9  44  52.0 
43  36. H 
46      11.0 

46  45.0 

47  U.O 

Deg.   min.    tee, 
3u      56      50 
31      04      20 
31       13      20 
31      19      45 
31      28      00 

A.   intn.     jec. 
9      47      41.3 
48      10.6 

48  45.0 

49  13.5 
49      45.7 

Index  error  =  +  1'  23" 


Mean  time. 


A.   fntM.   tec* 
8      37      11 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Advance. 


h,   min.     tec. 
1      10      14.1 


Longitude. 


Doc.  No.  166.  49^1 

STATION  ON  THE  HILLS  IN  THE  REAR  OF  THE  MIS8I0N. 

IkUrmmaHaH  o/bmgUuth^  November  6, 1843— afti^di«  of  the 

0B8BRTATI0N8. 


Dooble  altitades  of  the  siiii*^  lower  limb. 

Time  of  ehronomecer. 

Deg.  win,  tee. 
^     85     40 
49     4a     30 
49     47     30 
49     59     50 
49     58     00 

A.     Mtll.      MC 

11      17     S0.5 
19     14.0 
19     45.5 
90     90.0 
90     55.0 

!•! 


Index  error  r=  +  P  ^' 


RESULT  OP   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Adrance. 

Longitude. 

h»     ffUH.     J0C* 

10     09     43 

M.    milk    tec» 
1      10     07.4 

1»     53     51 

No.  166. 

STATIO!»  OS  THE  BILLS  IS  THE  RESft  OP  THB  KtS^DIt. 
iwumtim  ttfUtitude,  /«rr.  5,  1843— nmtfaN  oAcfwfef  ^tiim  m 

OOSSKVAtlOliB. 


MtikiiriMariW 

WB'kteMrUwh. 

-nwafclM 

IMWWt. 

Dtx. 

■am. 

•c 

4.    »■.- 

im- 

M 

<t 

w 

0     37 

3ft 

W 

41 

» 

X 

a& 

M 

-15 

40 

3» 

99 

56 

«9 

fiS 

41 

89 

H 

&I 

m 

4J 

59 

i£ 

51 

50 

44 

97 

M 

» 

15 

4i 

U 

H 

5( 

45 

45 

51 

as 

U 

30 

47 

40 

M 

56 

00 

<a 

49 

S6 

&6 

^ 

M 

« 

M 

ae 

SS 

H 

a 

M 

s« 

» 

53 

50 

H 

56 

I& 

M 

SO 

M 

56 

50 

57 

07 

M 

M 

4n 

57 

43 

»i 

53 

90 

58 

90 

K 

M 

30 

50 

19 

ss 

SI 

10 

1      00 

09 

M 

» 

*<i 

1      00 

49 

Udei  .rro*  -  +  1"  22" 
SB8CLT   OP  CALCDia-nON 

TiwecMnlaltiiade. 

Appareiii  tiae  of  inauL 

L>tiiDd«^ 

Dtg.Mtn.   Mc. 

0      63      49 

Dig.  *i:  «e. 
45      3S      21 

Doe.  INo;  166. 
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MUMKMIAinr  STATION  AT  THE  »ALZ^  OF  fOS  CdLUSi^lill 

DeiBnkimaliioH  of  liiiiuiii  November  6i  184a-^iiMlMiM'^ 

OBMftVATlOltS^' 


I .' 


Doable  altHnte  of  Polatis. 


54     do 


Deg,  mill.   «<. 

93  &3     00 

93 

93  54 

93  54 

9a  56     90 

93  55     99 

93  56      1< 

9d  56 

93  57 

93  57 


Time  of  cturonometet'. 


K,    mill. 

jfe. 

9     26 

31 

29 

06 

S 

31 

SO 

33 

Si 

43 

38 

37 

33 

80 

H 

51 

35 

45 

36 

53 

Index  error  =  +  V  22" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade. 

tkg,  min.   sec, 
46     57     99 

k,  min.   sec. 
8     99     02 

£kg.  min.   sec. 

^   35    as 

Emersion  of  JupUer^s  second  satellUe 


Observed  time. 

Mean  time. 

LoDgitade. 

A    mill,  sec 
10     43     33 

n,    mm.  sec. 
9     33     40 

Deg,  min,  sec 
120     55     00 

Doc.  No.  166. 

MtmoajUlT  ffTATION  AT  TBE  DALLES  OP  T^  OOUDMBU. 
D^ammatiam  ^  hmffitadt  A'«rm*cr  o,  iSM     mllitmdtt  ^  •  Ltfim. 


•>  K.5 

41  ».4 

43  2f.O 

44  lO.V 


oa.a 

99.S 
3C.fe 

ai.7 


hfcr  error  =  +  !' as- 

BXSVLT  or   OAIXnTI-ATIOJI. 

HmhUk. 

AJnace. 

u«g»--^- 

8     M     M 

4.      i^t.       K. 

1      tQ      U.3 
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SRCAMPmCIT  ON  THE  RIGHT  BANK  OF  THE  COLUMBIA,  16  MUSS  BB- 

LOW  THE  CASCADES. 

DHtrmiuaiUm  of  bmgiiude^  November  11|  1843 — aUUudeo  of  Jupiier. 

0B8BRVATI0N8. 


DooUe  tltbodcs  of  Jopiler. 

Time  of  chroDomcter.      , 

Deg,  min.    tee. 
SS     4d     50 
3d     06     40 
81      30     40 

10     13     09.6 
1ft     99.6 
18     01.0 

Index  error  =  +  S'  00" 


RESULT   OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longimde. 

A.   mtii.    jsc 
9     04     41 

Emei 

"sion  of  JupUer^a first  eaiellUe. 

Obserred  time. 

Mean  time. 

Longitude. 

9     46      19 

8     34     60.9 

l-i;!     06      16 

Determination  of  laiUude,  November  il,  ISi'i—aUUudeB  of  Polarie. 

OB8E|(yATION8. 


Doable  altitodes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min. 
94     07 
94     08 
91     09 

see, 
60 
10 
10 

a.    taiik  SM» 

10      38     06 

41      13 

49     43 

Max  error  =  +  2^  06"' 

RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 

True  aliitode. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

« 

Deg.  iiit)i«   MCt 

47     04      00 

• 

h,    min,   se€, 
9      30      16 

Deg,  «im  tec^ 
4?     33     09 

444 
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BNQAMPMENT  ON  THE  RIGHT  BANK  OP  TAB  COLUMBIA,  W  BtB^BB 

B£LOW  THE  CASCADES, 

Deiermintaiion  oflangitude^  November  12|  1843 — aUiiudeM  o/ihe 

OBBBBYATI0N8. 


DoDb\p  altiiades  of  the  sod's  lower  linr  b. 


^f 

min. 

40 

33 

46 

90 

34 

00 

80 

34 

11 

10 

34 

S4 

00 

Time  of  chronometer. 


k,    milk 

s§c. 

10      13 

OR.O 

14 

^.0 

15 

33.5 

16 

S4.0 

17 

18.0 

Index  error  =  +  y  06" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitade. 

A.  min,    see. 
9      05      10 

A. .  mtii.     sec. 
1      10      1:1.3 

Determination  o/latiiude^  Nov.  12, 1843 — meridian  altitudes  eftAa 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  the  i 

sqd's  lower  limb. 

Time 

of  cbrouometer. 

Deg, 

MMI. 

eec. 

A. 

min,  sec. 

hi* 

58 

00 

0 

51      40 

53 

57 

40 

59      53 

52 

58 

10 

53      56 

53 

56 

50 

58      33 

59 

54 

00 

1 

Oi      51 

5-3 

53 

50 

03      30 

58 

53 

30 

04      U 

59 

59 

95 

06     00 

Index  error  =  4.  9'  06" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Troe  central  aliitode. 


Dig.  frtin.  ttc 
96     44     M 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


k.  min,  uc, 
0     54     95 


Latitade. 


Deg.  min,  see, 
45     38      19 
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UWaOfXAKY  STATION  AT  THB  DALLES  OF  THE  COLUMBIA. 
Deierminalion  of  iimey  November  20,  1843— allUudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  S£R1ES. 

SECOND  8BR1SS. 

Doable  altitades  of  the 
sao's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
suQ*s  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chroDometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 

35  53      '20 

36  00      tH) 
36      05      25 
36      11      15 
36      17      10 

h. 
10 

min.    see. 

35  52.0 

36  S6.5 

36  54.7 

37  ^.0 
37      56.2 

Deg.  min.   Mc. 
36      2i      20 
36      S8      10 
36      33      10 
36      3d      10 
36      43      40 

h.    min. 

10  38 
38 
39 
39 
40 

sec. 

25.4 

61.7 

2*^.3 

49.4 

20.0 

:// 


Index  error  =  +  ^  OG' 
RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

k.    miiL  tec. 
9      36      11 

A.    min.     see. 
1      01      67.9 

Determination  of  time,  November  20, 1843 — altitudes  of  a  AquHa^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  «  Aqnilae. 


Time  of  chronometer. 


>ff. 

WlWW» 

MC. 

89 

41 

00 

89 

19 

00 

89 

06 

40 

8f) 

61 

20 

88 

37 

50 

A.  m\n.  tee. 

6      46  41.6 

48  08.0 

49  09.5 

50  03.4 
60  ^.0 


Udex  error  =  +  1^06'' 
/»Mm.T  op  piXOULATION. 


Mean  time. 

AdTtBce. 

A.    Mi^    see. 
6     47     24 

h.    tuiii.  see. 
t      01      ^.3 

Emersion  qf  Jupiier^s  third  satellite. 


Observed  time. 

Mean  time. 

i.    min,  sec 
6     27     48 

h.    min.  see. 
6     26      13 

44tf  Doe.  No.  168. 

MBSI09AET  STATION  AT  THE  DA1IX3  OP  TBE  COLUMBIA.* 
DeUrmistaiioH  aflaiUude,  Aor.  21  •  1S43 — wuridian  altkvdes  qf  ike 

OeSERTATlOSS. 


Don*.!-!  a::Loie^  .s 

':';*! 

>aft'> ! 

cvtrllah. 

■ 

i 

• 

1 

T. 

ac 

cf  :hrccc<£ecer. 

IMsr, 

ICt«. 

f«. 

■ 

1. 

«m. 

«I.L 

4n 

23 

40 

0 

<fi 

56 

4^ 

*i 

10 

47 

s; 

4^ 

d> 

3D 

1 

48 

45 

4^ 

2S 

50 

• 

t 

50 

13 

4f* 

^ 

4»J 

i 

SO 

St 

4h 

i» 

2> 

} 

5t 

42 

4» 

S 

C6 

52 

30 

48 

24 

40 

i 

53 

3tt 

%mAtT  erivt  — 

06" 

REdTLTOF 

CALCXLATIOX. 

Trae  ccmrraS  alurode. 

- 

Apparcu  lime  of  tnssiL 

haikmdt 

e. 

Ai^r.  «ni.    set. 

iL   1 

uim. 

ja. 

• 
■ 

1 

Ate.  «t«. 

JK. 

di      i9      23 

9 

0 

47 

28 

45      35 

96 

Determination  of  time,  Soretnbtr  24,  IS43 — altitudes  of  «  Lyrgu 

GBSERTAT10X8. 


Doable  al'jtDde»  uf  «  Ljfsp 

\ 

• 

Time  of  chroconwcer. 

81       3>      30 
81       07      30 

! 
1 

1 

4.    niit.      *ac. 
7      49      23.0 
49      40.5 

Index 
RESULT 

error  —  -1-2'  00" 
OP   CALCL'LATIOX. 

Mean  time. 

1 
i 

""i 

! 

• 
1 

Adraace. 

k,    wu%.  uc. 
6     49     41 

k.     MM.     JCC. 

0      59      20.7 

•  Tke  daily  lo8iD|:  me  of  the  chnMKMDeier,  obcaiacd  fron  ihe  otwerraiions  at  thb^aeal 


IT.  IX 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  LARQE  BRANCH  OF  PALL  RIVER,  (RIVl^  AUX 

CHUTES.) 

Determination  of  longitude j  November  26,  1843 — altitudes  of  a  Lyra. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SERIES. 


Doable  altitudes  of 
a  Lyi». 


Deg.  mtn.  tec, 

8^      15  00 

81      33  10 

81      07  40 


Time  of  cbronoiceter. 


A.   mtn.  sec. 

7      3j  35.7 

37  31).  5 

38  53.5 


SECOND  SERIES. 


Doable  ahitudes  of 
a  Lyia*. 


Dig.  milt,  see, 

tiU      49  00 

80      33  00 

80      17  20 


Index  error  =  4- a'  04" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Time  of  cbronometer. 


h.  mtn.  sec. 

7      30  47.4 

40  35.5 

41  21.3 


Meaa  time. 


h.    mtn.   sec. 
6      41      53 


Advance. 


A.    mtn,    sec. 
0      57      06.0 


Longitade. 


Determination  of  latttudcj  November  26,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Polaris. 


^ 

07 

tec, 
50 

93 

08 

20 

9S 

08 

40 

93 

00 

10 

93 

09 

10 

93 

09 

50 

93 

10 

15 

93 

10 

25 

93      II      16 
93      11      35 


Time  of  chronometer. 


A.    mtn.   sec. 


Index  error  =  +  2'  04" 


45 

24 

46 

32 

47 

28 

48 

24 

49 

10 

50 

09 

51 

29 

52 

23 

53 

15 

54 

15 

Tme  altitode. 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Deg.  mtn.  $ee, 
46     34     56 


Mean  time. 


A.    mtn.   see. 
6      52      45 


Latilade. 


Deg.  mtn.   tec. 
45      14     24 


«-448 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  SOUTH  END  OF  TAIB  PRAIRIR 

Determination  of  longittit/e,  November  27,  1843 — altiludes  of  a  lAfrtt. 

OBSBaVATlDNS. 


rmsT  sniEs. 

atCOKD  HESIEI. 

Double  aliimdwof 
.  Ljm. 

Double  aliluulat  uf 

Deg.  m«.   >€€. 
ai     04      10 
C8      36      40 
68      W      30 
dS      00      SO 
87      45      15 

h.    mi*,     m. 

8      10      48.0 

V2      11.5 

13  07.6 

14  Oi.G 
14      50.5 

/>(",  min.    «(. 
6(      20      10 
67      03      30 
Cii      4(5      40 

GG     as     30 
Gli      13      00 

■ 

8       16      OS.O 
16      5!I.O 
n     MO 
18     45.0 
13      3S.7 

Index  error  =  +  2"  M" 
HEflDLT    OF    C.&LCVLAT10N. 


Mttn  line. 

JU*«iee.  ' 

Longimae. 

1.    min.   Mt. 
7      IB     36 

A.   min.     stc. 
0     K      BO.l 

I 


Determination  of  latitude,  November  27,  l&d3~aAifi«to  of  Pulatit. 

OBSSBVATIOMS. 


DoDbl«  altilDdcs  uf  Polaris. 

Tim*  or  chronometer. 

8      St      11                 • 

93      05      00 

ae     47 

93      05      10 

93      05      10 

99      13 

93      OG      30 

93      OH      00 

31     89 

93      06      30 

39     H 

93      06      00 

34     m 

93      07      00 

93      07      40 

36     Bl 

fades  error  =  4-  «-  04" 

BBSDLT   OF  Cf;.GD[.A.T10N. 


AS     M6:it 
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ENCAMPIIEIfT  AT  THE  SOXTTH  END  OF  TAIH  PRAIRIE. 

Detenmnaiian  of  longitude^  November  27, 1843— tmmernoit  of  Jupiter* s 

third  eaiellUe. 


Obserred  time. 

Mean  time. 

Loogitode. 

6     53      U 

5      56     90 

\ 

m 

Emersion  tfJypitef's  first  saieUite. 


Obserred  time. 

Mean  time. 

Longitude. 

« 

7      56      15 

h,    min,    tee, 
6      59      94.5 

191     04     43 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  MAIN  BRANCH  OP  FALL  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude^  November  30, 1843 — aliiludes  of  Polaris, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

• 

91      56      50 
91      57      15 
91      58      90 

7      47      37 
49      93 
51      09 

Index  error  =  +  9^  00" 


RESULT  OP    CALCULATION. 


True  altitude# 

Meantime. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min,  mc, 
45     58      48 

k,  min.  see, 
6     53     35 

Deg,  min.   sec, 
44      35      93 

29 


40a 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  MAIN  BRAlfCG  OF  FAI.L  RIVER. 
Determination  of  lotigitude^  November  HO,  1843 — altitudes  of  Capella. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


•4 


Doable  aliiiodes  of  Capella. 


Deg,  min,  tee. 
69  30  30 
69      55      15 


Time  of  chronometer. 


A. 

«t».   aec. 

7 

54      28.0 

55      50.5 

Index  error  =  +  ^  00" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION 

. 

Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

i.    iiitii.  see. 
6      59      21 

k.   mm.     see, 
0     55     48.8 

Emersion  of  Jupiler^s  second  satellite. 

Observed  time. 

Mean  time. 

Longitude. 

A.  min,  see, 
7     36      11 

A.   will,     sec 
6      40      22.6 

Deg,   min,  see, 
121       10      25 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  FALL  RIVER,  (UNION  FALLS.) 

Determination  of  longitude^  December  5, 1843 — altitudes  of  a  Lyrce. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  8BRIB8. 

8BC0ND  SERIES.                                  ^ 

Doable  altitudes  of 
M  Lyiae. 

Timie  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitudes  of 

c  ■ 

Time  of  trhronomeier. 

Deg,  min.   sec. 
72      55      40 
72      38      10 
72      20      30 
72      02     20 
71      46      10 

k,    mtfK    sec. 
7      21      13.5 

22  OR. 2 

23  00.5 

23  53.7 

24  40.6 

Deg.  min.  see. 
71      27      15 
71      03      45 
70      45      10 
70      29      00 
70     07      30 

A.    mm.     sec. 
7      25      37.0 

26  5(»  5 

27  43.4 
•       28      33.2 

2a      37.0 

Index  error  =  +  1'  32" 
I^ESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

longitude. 

A.    wUn,   sec. 
6      32      16 

k,    mtn.   sec. 
0      53      03.4 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  PALL  RIVER,  (UNION  PALLS.) 

Determination  of  laiUHde,  December  5, 1843-— oZ/t/ticfe^  of  Polaris. 

0B8BRVATION8. 


Doable  altitndes  of  Polaris. 


Deg, 

min. 

see. 

SKI 

34 

40 

90 

34 

40 

90 

36 

10 

9U 

36 

10 

90 

37 

60 

90 

36 

60 

90 

37 

15 

90 

38 

00 

90 

38 

40 

90      38      20 


Time  of  chroDometer. 


h.    min. 

tec 

7     09 

09 

10 

59 

Jl 

56 

13 

00 

14 

00 

15 

00 

15 

49 

16 

4d 

17 

43 

18 

42 

iDdex  error  =  +  T  32" 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade, 

J)€g,  min,  sec, 
45      16     39 

k,    mim.  sec, 
6     'iO     4-^ 

Deg.  min.  mc 
43      55      20 

SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  FALL  RIVER. 

Deiermination  of  longiiude,  December  6, 1843 — altitudes  of  9^  Lyrm. 

0B8ERVATI0N8. 


Doable  altitodea  of  «  Lyras. 


Deg,  min.  sec, 

54      14  10 

53      38  15 

53     06  30 


Time  of  chronometer. 


h.    min,  sec, 

8      13  42.4 

15  33.0 

17  14.3 


Index  error  =  +  r  30" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

LoDgitade. 

n,    mem,    see, 
7     23     43 

n,    nNM.     etc, 
0      52     46.9 

i 


4H 
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'  SECOND  ENCAMPAfENT  ON  FALL  RFVEK. 

Determination  ofhUitude,  December  6, 1843 — aJUUxtdes  of  .Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


DonUe  altimdes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,  $ec. 
9(>     29*    .00 
90     29      15 
90     29      15 
90     29      10 
90     29      05 

> 

k,    min.   sec. 

8  2(^  51 
22  07 
24  00 
26  00 
28      00 

Index  error  =  +  r  30". 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Troe  aldtnde. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Ijeg.  ntH.   sec, 
45      14     22 

h    mkn,   see, 
7      31'    25 

Deg.  min.   tec. 
43      44      15 

wmw 


THIRD  ENCAMPMENT  ON  FALL  RIVER. 

Determination  of  longitude^  Dec.  8,  1843 — immersion  of  ^  Geminonim. 


Observed  time. 

Longitude. 

A.    min,  sec, 

1     23     08  a.  m. 

« 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
121     33      50 

Determination  of  longitude^  December  8,  1843 — altitudes  of  Rig  el. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Rigel. 


Deg. 

mtn 

70 

14 

69 

56 

69 

43 

69 

27 

69 

10 

sec. 

30 

30 

00 

40 

00 


Time  of  chronometer. 


k.    min. 

2  12 
14 
16 
17 
19 


sec. 

32.0  a.  m. 
30.0 
00.0 
36.5 
36.5 


Index  error  =  4-1'  32" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


k,  min,  sec. 
1      83     25 


Advance. 


A.  mtn.     sec. 
0     52     37.7 


Longitude. 


^•"m* 
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THIRD  ENCAMPMENT  ON  FALL  RIVER. 

Determination  of  Uailude,  December  8, 1843 — aUihides  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


Time  of  chroDometer. 


-Mii- 


Deg.  min,    see, 
67     49      10 

K 

WV^^Vv        ^^^"B 

1 

47     44 

87     47     30 

49     49 

87     46     40 

50     6ft 

87     45     90 

51      51 

87     44     40 

53     08 

87     44     96 

54     00 

87     43     00 

55     03 

87     43     25 

56     90 

87     41      00 

57     18 

87     40     45 

• 

58      13 

Index  error  =  +  I'  32^' 


m. 


I 


a^^^a^^a^^^m^^m 


RBSULT  OF  CALCULATION 

. 

True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

ikg.  min,  me, 
43     5d     01 

I     00     38 

Dig,  wtn.   $ee, 
43      30      36 

CAMP  IN  A  PINE  FOREST. 

Determination  of  latitude^  December  8, 1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSBRVATIONS. 


Dooble  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


^- 

min. 
10 

see, 
00 

89 

11 

00 

89 

11 

45 

89 

13 

30 

89 

12 

30 

89 

13 

10 

89 

13 

15 

89 

13 

40 

89 

13 

50 

89 

14 

30 

Time  of  chsonometer. 


^m          §nim^% 

see. 

6     43 

35  am. 

43 

94 

44 

11 

45 

13 

46 

07 

47 

14 

48 

S3 

49 

91 

50 

03 

50 

46 

Index  error  =  +  1'  32" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


True  aliunde. 

Mean  time. 

Laiitnde. 

Deg,  min.   sec. 
44      36      05 

h,    min.   tee, 
5      53      57 

Deg.  min,  see, 
43     17     49 

AM 
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CAMP  IN  A  PINE  FOREST. 
Determination  of  longitude^  December  8,  \S43--^Uudes  of  m  Lifrm. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Dooble  altitodes  of  «  Lyre. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

MMt*     Mill.      iM« 

77     55      10 
77      31      50 

77  14     30 

78  55      00 
76     ?%      15 

6     53     09.0 

54  17.0 

55  01.5 

56  03.4 
56     58.5 

Index  error  =  -f- 1'  3*2^ 


RESULT  OF   CALCUI.ATION. 


Meantime. 

Advance. 

LongUnde. 

6     08      19 

A.    ttlM.    Me. 
0     52      46.3 

Determination  of  longitude j  December  &,  1843 — altitudes  ^  Capella. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  alliindes  of 

Capella. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dig, 

flliA. 

sec 

1 

WSfl. 

sec. 

6;j 

S3 

10 

7 

01 

00.0 

68 

44 

10 

02 

12.7 

63 

00 

10 

03 

06.0 

63 

90 

M) 

04 

10.6 

64 

01 

80 

06 

87.5 

Index  error  =  +  1'  32" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.   min,   sec, 
6      10      39 


Advance. 


h.   fnt%,     sfc, 
0      58      44.5 


Longitude. 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  TLAM ATE  LAKE. 

DeiermUmtUn  o/taiiiudei  December  10,  1^43-'^t^iMfea  ofPtdmis. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitodes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dig.  min,  see. 
S8     56      10 
88     56      10 
86     §5      40 

8     S5     07 
96     S7 
87      17 

Index  error  =  +  I'  30"' 


RBSULT  OF  CALCULATIOir. 


Trae  altitade. 

Aiean  time. 

* 

• 

• 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min,  see. 
44     27     46 

7     85     87 

Deg.  min.  tec, 
43     56     51 

Determination  rfU^igUude^  December  10,  1843 — altitudes  of  Capetta. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


DooUe  altitades  of  Capella. 


Deg,  min.  see. 

9^  56  30 

93  17  30 

93  38  40 


Time  of  cbrooometer. 


k.   min,  see. 

8      30  05.5 

31  11.0 

32  16.0 


Index  error  =  +  1'  30" 


RESULT  OF   OALCULATIGN. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

A.    ifitn.   see, 
7      39     53 

A*    win.    see, 
0     51      18.5 

u 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  TLAMATH 

LAKE. 

Determination  of  latitude,  Dec.  11,  1843— merirfian 

altitudes  of  the  sim 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Double  allimdes  of  ihes 

un's  lower  limh. 

Ti 

D^g. 

mill. 

KC. 

h. 

mil.    nc 

47 

34 

30* 

0 

33      11 

\1 

as 

15 

33     09 

il 

a? 

15 

34      30 

47 

38 

40 

36     fd 

47 

29 

25 

3a     00 

47 

30 

10 

40      29 

47 

30 

35 

41      94 

47 

30 

35 

43      05 

47 

31 

15 

43      57 

47 

31 

40 

44      54 

47 

31 

15 

4S      11 

47 

31 

05 

46      56 

47 

30 

20 

47     49 

47 

39 

40 

49      55 

47 

30 

49    ac 

47 

as 

10 

5a      08 

47 

27 

DO 

53      30 

47 

35 

45 

54     3e 

Indti  error  =  +  l'  5i" 

RESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 

Trne  cenlral  allilnde. 

Appai«iittltiieofUBiisii. 

Lai  il  ode. 

fleir.  «in.    w 

k.     nia.    i«. 

^      5S      33 

34     00     33 

0       44       II 
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SNCABiPMSNT  AT  TLAMATB  LAKfi. 

I 

Determination  of  latitude^  December  II,  IBill^—oUittules  of  Polaris. 

OBSERYATION8. 


Doable  altitades  of  Polaris. 


Deg,  min,  see, 
88      41      SO 

88      41      20 

88      41      30 

88      41      35 

88      43      10 

Time  cf  chrooometer. 


h*    mvn,  sec. 


00 

45 

ou 

00 

02 

59 

04 

S2 

05 

42 

Index  error  =  4-  r  SS'' 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitode. 

Dtg.  mtn.   uc, 
44      20      35 

a*   flittt.  see, 
6      12      53 

Deg,  ffnii.  see, 
42      56      47 

Determination  of  longitude^  December  11, 1843 — altitudes  of  a  LyrtB. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  snm. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altitades  of 
a  Lyras. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
m  LyrsB. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

D€g.  min.   sec, 
67      34      00 
67      06      10 
66      47      40 
66      32      40 
66      15      50 

h.    mtn,    see. 
7     09      05.5 

10  25.7 

11  22.0 

12  07.5 
12      56.5 

Deg,  min.   see, 
65      58     45 
65      35      00 
65      19      20 
65      03      SO 
64      42      20 

k,    min,    sec, 
7     13     47.3 

14  56.6 

15  44.8 

16  34.5 

17  35.8 

Index  error  =  +  T  32" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h,    min,    see. 
6      22      44 


Longitade. 


458 
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BNCAMPBfENT  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  THB  LAKE  AND  HEAD  WATER  OF 

THE  TLAM4TH  RIVER. 

JDeiermination  of  longitude^  December  13,  1843 — aJUiludes  of  •  La/to^ 

OBSBRVATIOlfB. 


PIBST  ■BSin. 

MBOOVD  SKUU. 

Doable  aliiiodei  of 
c  LjiK. 

Time  of  cbrooooi- 
eier. 

Dooble  aUitodcs  of 
c  Ljrae. 

Time  of  chfonomeier. 

Deg,  min,  $». 
63      40      lU 
63      13      10 
63      SO      40 
6*3      31      40 
63      11      45 

h,    min.    mc. 

7      lU      36.5 
11      56.5 
13    -040 
13      54.0 
15     03.7 

Dtg,  min.   mc 
61      57      00 
61      37      SO 
61      19      35 
61      01      40 
60     44     00 

A.    min,     Jcc 
7       15      49.8 

16  44.4 

17  40.5 

18  36.0 

19  30.0 

Index  eiror  =  4-1'  ^' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


BAean  time. 


A.  min.  $tc 
6     26     37 


AdFance. 


0     48     41.0 


Loogitode. 


Emersion 

of  Jupiter* s  first  satellite. 

> 

Observed  time. 

MeaD  time. 

Longitude. 

a*    iittfi*  $tc 
6      07     04 

m*      Mitt.       MC* 

5      18     21.6 

Dtr.   mvii,    see. 
121      20      42 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  TRIBUTARY  TO  THE  LAKE  AND  HEAD  WATER  OP 

THE  TL^MATH  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude,  December  13,,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSBBVATIONB. 


Doable  aliitiides  oC  Polaris. 

Time  of  chroDometer. 

Def^' 

min.    s^e. 

A.  min. 

see. 

88 

38      2i) 

7     24 

09 

88 

S9      30 

35 

41 

88 

39      10 

26 

53 

88 

39      25 

28 

18 

88 

40      20 

29 

34 

88 

40      50 

30 

37 

88 

40      2QL 

31 

46 

88 

40      3d 

3a 

45 

88 

41      10 

33 

57 

88 

40      35 

31 

54               • 

Index  error  =  +  1'  32" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
44      19      46 

k.    min.   sec. 
6      41      10 

Deg.  min.   see. 
42      51      26 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  SUMMER  LAKR 

Determination  of  latitude,  December  16,  ISm—aUitudes  of  Polaris. 

0B8EKVATI0N8. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


Deg.  min.  ve, 

88      46  30 

88      46  20 

88      46  40 

88     47  00 


Time  of  chronometer. 


k. 

min. 

su. 

6 

48 

50 

50 

28 

51 

53 

52 

59 

Index  error  =  +  1'  36" 


RESULT  OP   CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.    see. 
44      23      07 

h,    min.  see. 
6      06      48 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
42      57      22 

400 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  BUMMER  LAKE. 

DetermiwUion  ofUmgiiude^  December  16, 1843 — aliiiudesqf 

OBSERVATIOlfS. 


Lyrm. 


0oiitle  aliitodes  of  •  Ljrae. 

Time  of  cbronomeCer. 

Deg.  min,  wee. 

67    50    ao 

67     €6      SO 
66     S7     35 

6     49     06.5 
44      ll.O 
46      11.5 

Index  error  =  +  r  35^ 


RESULT  OF  OALCULATIOK. 


Mean  time. 


A    flitn.    9ee» 
5      59      59 


Adrance. 


A    Mtrn.    $u. 
0     44      li.S 


liODgitade. 


Determination  of  longitude^  December  16,  1843 — altitudes  of  Capetta. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Capella. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min,  sec, 
73     29      45 

73  53      50 

74  16      20 

A    min,    tec. 

6  58      46.0 

7  00      04.5 
01      17.7 

Index  error  =  +  1'  35" 


RESULT   OF    CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


Longitude. 
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SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  SUMMER  LAKE. 

Deiermination  of  longitude^  December  18, 1843 — aliiiudes  of  Oapella, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitndes  of  Capella. 

Time  of  chroBometer. 

De/(.  gnu.  see. 
94      10     60 

94  44      10 

95  10     QO 
95      31      00 
95      51      10 

h,    min*    sec, 
7      54      24.0 

56  07.0 

57  24.0 

58  9nJ6 

59  27.0 

Index  error  =  +  1'  37" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.   see. 
7      14      30 


Advance. 


k,    min,    sec. 
0     43      39.9 


Longitude. 


Determination  of  longitude^  December  18,  1843 — cUtUudes  of  a  Cygni. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Doable  altitndes  of  «  Cygni. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min. 
79      03 
78      40 
78      21 
78     04 
77     45 

• 

see, 
60 
30 

45 

25 
15 

h,    min,    sec, 
8      19      24.0 

20  37.3 

21  35.4 
23     29.3 
i3      27.0 

Index  error  =  +  1'  37 


'// 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitnde. 

k.    mtfi.   sec. 
7      38      57 

h,    min.     sec, 
0      42     33.1 

462 
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SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  SXTMMeR  LAKBL 

D^ermination  of  latiludty  December  18, 1843 — aUUudts  ^  Pelarls^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

D^. 

wu%.   sec 

1l    min. 

iw. 

W 

a«7     00 

8     0^ 

20 

88 

87     40 

03 

50 

88 

27      85 

0» 

00 

88 

^1     40 

06 

15 

88 

27      30 

07 

38 

88 

37      10 

09 

55 

88 

27      50 

10 

11 

88 

27      45 

11 

17 

88 

27      25 

12 

25 

88 

27      40 

13 

43 

// 


Index  eri or  =  -4-  1^  3'« 


RB8ULT  OP   CALCULATION. 


Trae  aUiiode. 


Dtg,  min.   tec. 
44      13     34 


Mean  time. 


A.   fiii%m  tec* 
7     25     32 


Latitude. 


Deg,  min,  tee, 
U     i'^      37 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  CHRISTMAS  LAKE. 

Determination  of  latitude^  December  24,  1843 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dig,  »t». 

87      46 

tee. 

JL    flttfk 

ate 

00 

6     4ti 

02 

87      46 

20 

49 

39  , 

87      46 

30 

50 

4i 

87      46 

40 

52 

04 

87      47 

00 

53 

18 

87      47 

15 

54 

12 

87      47 

20 

55 

32 

87      47 

40 

5G 

38 

87      47 

20 

57 

43 

87     47 

45 

68 

45 

^// 


Index  error  =  + 1'  37 


RESULT   OP  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


Dtg,  min,  see, 
4i      53      17 


Mean  lime. 


A.  min,    tec 
6      17      12 


Latitude. 


Deg,  min,   tec. 
42      23      25 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  CHRISTMAS  LAKE. 
Determination  pf  Itrngitude^  December  24,  \S4Si---aliUude9  of  »  lA/rm. 

OB«BR¥ATIOM8. 


PlMTSBRinb 

flSCXNID  SBRIta. 

Double  altitades  of 
c  Lyrs. 

Tine  of  chronometer. 

DonMealinodesof 
c  Lyrse. 

Time  of  chroDoiaeter. 

Def^.  mtn.   ate. 
56      4-2      30 
56      18      15 
55      56      20 
55      37      00 
55      17      00 

A.    flitfl.      MC. 

.  6     34     50.5 

36  03.3 

37  08.3 

38  0H.5 

39  10.0 

.  5t      43      30 
54      34      OU 
54     05      15 
53      43      25 
53      25      30 

A.   nni*     jw. 
6      40      54.0 
41      54.4 

43  52.4 

44  00.0 
44      5«.0 

Mean  time. 


A.  nein.   Mtc, 
6      03      41 


Index  error  =  +  T  37" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Advance. 


A.    Mftl.       JfC. 

0      36      15.7 


Longitude. 


ENCAMPMENT  IN  DESERT  VALLEY,  AMONG  BLACK  ROCKY  HILLS. 
DeUrmination  9/  loi9gitude^  December  26,  1843 — altitude  of  «  Lyns. 


OBSERVATION. 


Double  allitnde  ofa  Lyr». 


MJtf^»   Vlill*    MS. 

46      4SI      (iO 


Time  of  chronooMter. 


6      55      10.5 


Index  error  =  +  1'  40"' 
RESULT   OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 


A.     1Ri».     9€C, 

6      31      13 


Advance. 


A.    min.     tec, 
0      31      05.5 


Looffitade. 


464 
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ENCAMPMENT  IN  DESERT  VALLEY,  AMONG  BLACK  ROCKY  HILLS. 

DeimmmUian  ^  laiUude,  December  26,  lfi43—aliiiude  of  Polana. 

OBflBRVATION. 


DooUe  ahitode  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  ebroDomeler. 

Dtg.  wim,  me* 
97      01      50 

6     59     30 

ladcx  error  =  +  1'  40". 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Trae  aUitode. 

Meantime. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min,  tte. 
^     30     44 

K    min,  aec 
6     35     32 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
4d     00      09 

CAMP  OF  DECEMBER  29-30. 

Determination^/  latitude^  December  29,  1843 — cdtitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


^' 

57 

sec. 
50 

85 

67 

90 

85 

57 

20 

85 

58 

00 

85 

58 

10 

Time  of  chronometer. 


k. 
7 


mm.   $ec, 
11      58 


13 
15 
16 
17 


40 
07 
14 

18 


Index  error  =  +  1'  40" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


Dtg.  min,   sec, 
U     58     39 


Mean  time. 


k,    min,   sec, 
6     42     07 


Latitnde. 


Deg,  min,   sec 
41     27     50 


Doc.  No.  l«a 


im. 


CAiMP  OF  DECEMBER  39-M. 

DeiermifHUiott  iff  hMgUude,  Dercf^her  29^  1843— ofttAa/Mr  0/**  C^^i 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliiiiides  iff  m  Cygni. 

• 

Time  ol'  chrooomeier. 

IMg.  min.   mc 
79      50      50 
70      87      0> 
79      07      40 
7H      3:i      80 
78      11       10 

A.    min,    SfC 
7      80      18.5 
21      25.0 
8i      81 .0 
84      08.0 
35      16.0 

Iodexcnor=+  l'  40" 


RESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 


Meao  time. 


AiivaDce. 


LoDgiiade. 


HEW  YEAR'S  EVE  CAMP. 

Determination  of  latitude^  December  31,  1843 — altUuJes  of  Polaris. 

OBaEKVATIONS. 


Doubk  aliiiuvie»  lA'  Pularia. 

Time  of -di roDuiQ^r. 

• 

Dcg,  min.  see. 

A.    min.   tec. 

05      40      'JO 

7      :12      49 

Hi      39      00 

34      IH 

»    m    m 

85     44 

h5      38     83 

3o      45 

85      38      40 

37     54 

8&      ^    410 

^  <}n 

as  .  3c»  0^ 

.40      89 

9»     37     50 
«>     37      10 

41     .41 

43    01*3 

8^1  :Sr     30 

.44    .31 

hrJex  error  =  -f  F  40^ 
RR^ULT  OF  CAJ^qO^^TfON* 


Trne  a]iitode. 


48     48      56 


Str 


Meao  time. 


h,    mtn*  sec 
7     09     34 


Latitade. 


Deg.  min,   tee, 
41      19      65 


'-   -^ 


406 
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I«EW  YEAR'S  EVE  CAMP. 

Determination  of  Imgitude^  December  31,  1843 — altitudes  of  a  CygnL 


OBSEKVATIONS. 


1 

SICOIID  SEURa. 

i 

Double  altitades  of 
c  Cjgoi. 

Time  of  ehroDom- 
eler. 

• 

j    Doab'ealiiiudesof 
:            « Cygni. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   sec, 
76      32      40 
75      44      10 
75      19      00 
74     59      40 
74      37     35 

k,    min,    sec, 
7      19      31.0 

22  01.0 

23  16.5 

24  17.0 

25  21.5 

Deg,  min,   sec, 
'74      H      50 
73      54      50 
73      36      40 
73      18      25 
73      01      35 

h,    min.     sec. 
7     26      37.a 
27      3S.0 
•28      33.0 

29  30.5 

30  21.6 

Index  error  =  +  1'  W 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h.    min,   sec, 
6     56     37 


Advance. 


k.    min,     sec. 
0     29     06.3 


liongimde. 


CAMP  NEAR  THE  MUD  LAKE. 

Determination  of  longitude^  January  3,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  Cygni. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  « 

Cjgni. 

Time< 

of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min, 
74      44 
74      22 
73      54 
73      33 
73      11 

sec. 
40 
00 
50 
40 
15 

7 

min,    sec. 
08      58.0 

10  07.0 

11  29.0 

12  34.0 

13  43.0 

Index  crro^  =  +  1'  45" 
RESULT  OP   CALCULATIO^ 

r. 

Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

k,    min.   Me, 
6     43      47 

JL    min,    sec, 
0     27     34.8 
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CAMP  NEAR  THE  MUD  LAKE. 

Peierminaiion  oflaiilude^  Jamiary  3, 1844 — altUudea  of  Polaris. 

OBSKRVATIONS. 


Double  all 

■t 

i'udes  of  Polaris. 

Time 

of  chroDomeier. 

* 

D^:(, 

tntn. 

sec. 

A. 

miiL 

see. 

HI 

35 

30 

7 

18 

18 

« 

84 

35 

15 

20 

06 

84 

35 

50 

2i 

04 

8t 

35 

15 

24 

40 

81 

35 

10 

25 

25 

Index  error  =  -f  1'  45" 


RESULT   OF    CALCULATION. 


Trne  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

• 

Latitude. 

Degr.  min,   ser, 
4*2      17      30 

h.    min,   see. 
6      55      31 

l>f^.  min,  sec 
40     48    ^5 

CAMP  NEAR  THE  GREAT  BOILING  SPRING. 

Determination  of  longitwiej  January  6,  XSAA—altitudes  of  a  OygnL 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  a  Cygni. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.   min,    see. 
70      21      40 
70      03      50 
69      47      30 
69     28     20 
69      08     40 

h,   min.     see, 
7      10      04.0 

10  56.0 

11  46.6 
18      47.0 
13      47.5 

Index  error  =  +  1'  48" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h,    min,   see. 
6     44     28 


Advance. 


h.    min.     fee. 
0     27     23.7 


Longitude. 
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CAMP  NEAR  THE  GREAT  BOILING  SPRINO. 

OiUerminaiian  of  latitude^  Jawmry  6;  1844 — aliitmde^  ofPai^rm. 

0B8BRTATI0X8. 


DoaUe  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


Time  of  chroDomcter. 


Dtg.  Mi». 

tec.         • 

i.  «us.  sec 

bl   17 

10 

7   16   41 

84   17 

90 

18  ^ 

81   17 

00 

ISI   3< 

81   16 

50 

»   &4 

81   16 

30 

21   56 

Imiex  error  =  +  1'  48" 


RB8ULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  aliitode. 


JPv.  wUn,  Kc 
S     OS      19 


Mean  lime. 


A. 
6      5-i     Oi 


Lailtode. 


40      d:i      44 


Deierminaiian  of  latitude^  January  8,   1844,  (same  station) — tneridiam 

altitudes  of  the  sun. 


DooUe  aUitode  of  the  mh^ 
lover  limb. 


Tr«e  ceaual  alutnde. 


L*iii«4e. 


Deg.  nift.    sec 
53      36      25 


^      03     07 


40      3i»      49 


Mean  laiitnde  40<'  SO'  46' 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  PYRAMID  LAKE. 

Determination  of  longittule^  Jamiary  12,  VHi-^aUitudts  of  o, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  1 

IfiRIES. 

• 

•BCOND  SBftlU. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
«  CygQi. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudef  of 
«  ?ygni. 

Time  of  chronometer.  - 

Deq.  min,   sec, 
63      59      00 
63      34      00 
63      15      50 
63      39      45 
63     30      35 

h,    min,    sec. 
6      45      14.5 

46  31.0 

47  31.0 

49  14  5 

50  14.0 

Dee,  mifk  uc, 
63     03      35 
61      41      00 
61      38      45 
61      07      30 
60      48      10 

A»     ffltfl.      S€C» 

6      51      08.5 
53      05.5 
53      53.0 

53  59.0 

54  59.0 

Index  error  =  +  O'  43" 


RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

Delerminalion  of  latitude^  January  12,  1844 — tUtitudes  of  PolarU* 

OBdBRVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dii^, 

min,   sec. 

A.    min. 

see. 

8d 

33      50 

7     00 

30 

83 

33      40 

01 

39. 

83 

33      30 

03 

39 

83 

32      35 

03 

19 

83 

31      40 

05 

33 

83 

31      15 

06 

49 

83 

31      00 

07 

46 

88 

31      00 

08 

46 

83 

30      SO 

10 

37 

^ 

83 

30      35 

11 

31 

Index  error  =  +  0<  43" 
RESULT  OF   CALCUI^ATION. 


True  altitude. 


Latitude. 


«ro 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  SALMON  TROUT  RIVER. 

Determination  ef  latitude^  January  16,  ISi^L-niltiludes  of  Polaria. 

m 

OBSERVATIONS. 


■ 

• 

DooMe  aliiiadeii  of  Polarist. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

min. 

see. 

A.  mtn. 

see. 

% 

77 

Hi 

10 

3   11 

29  a.m. 

77 

SO 

40 

13 

13 

77 

19 

SO 

14 

3a 

77 

18 

SO 

15 

43 

77 

18 

50 

16 

45 

77 

18 

S5 

17 

59 

n 

18 

00 

19 

12 

77 

17 

10 

20 

37 

77 

16 

SO 

21 

45 

77 

15 

50 

23 

01 

Index  error  =  4.  0"  44^ 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altiiQde. 


iyg,  win.   sec, 
88     38     23 


Mean  time. 


k,    min.   sec, 
2     55     04  a.  m. 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.   sec. 
39      51      13 


Determination  of  longitude^  January  16,  \8ii— altitudes  of  Arcturus. 

OBSK^VATIONS. 


Donble  altitudes  of  Arctaras. 


Deg. 

mm. 

sec. 

90 

06 

00 

90 

33 

00 

90 

57 

50 

91 

41 

35 

92 

11 

50 

Time  of  chronometer. 


h. 

min. 

sec. 

3 

41 

S3.6a.  m 

42 

35.8 

43 

43.0 

45 

38.0 

47 

01.0 

Index  error  =  +  O'  44" 


Mean  time. 


k.    min,  sec, 

3     21      42  a.  m. 


RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 


Advance. 


A.  mi  H.     sec, 
0      22      21.9 


Longitade. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  SALMON  TRO0T  RIVER. 
Determination  of  longitude,  January  16,  1844 — altitude*  ^  Proeyim, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIBBT  URIES. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
Procyon. 

Time  of  chroDom- 
tfier. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Procyoo. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
^     45      00 
69      16      20 
68      45      25 
68      16      40 
67     49      55 

k.    min,    see. 

3      26     31.2  a.  ID. 

27      52.0 

39      2U.5 

30      44.0 

32      02.0 

Deg,  min,   sec, 
67      23      50 
67      01      50 
66      39      10 
66      13      50 
65      49      00 

h,    min.    sec. 
3      33      15.4 

34  15.0 

35  S2.0 

36  31.5 

37  42.0 

f/ 


Index  error  =  +  44 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Meau  time. 


h,    mtm.   tee. 

3      10     02  a.  m. 


Advance. 


A.   iBtfi.     tee, 
0      22      20.0 


Lonfitade. 


CAMP  ON  A  RIVER  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

Determination  of  latitude^  January  18,  XMi—<iltitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,   min,  sec. 

A. 

i^vwrPB 

sec. 

75      51      50 

6 

20 

39  a.  m. 

75      51      45 

22 

25 

75      51      50 

2t 

07 

75      53      00 

25 

39 

75      52      50 

27 

10 

75      53      00 

• 

28 

31 

Index  error  =r  +  44" 


RESULT   OF    CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


Dig,  min,  see, 
37      55      32 


Mean  lime. 


k.    mm,   sec. 

6     05      17  a.  m. 


Latitude. 


D^g.  win.  tec 
39      24      16 


47» 
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CAJiP  ON  A  RIVER  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

DiMrmiHiUUm  nf  Umgiiude^  January  18,  1844 — aUiludes  of  a  Leanlt. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


DtHible  aUitodc?  of  «  LeonR 

Time  of  chronome'er. 

Deg,  min.  tec, 
f^i      \'i      30 
61      31      00 
60      28      30 

k.   mi%.   sec. 

0     n      13.0  a.  m. 

34      05.0 

d6      48.5 

Index  error  =  -J-  44'' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.    «t«.    fee. 
6     13     IS  a.  m. 


Advance. 


mm      ffMK.       9eC% 

0     90     S3.0 


Longitude. 


Determination  of  longitude^  January  IB,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  LyrtB 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliiiodes  of  a  Lyrae. 


Der.  mitt,  sec 

Hii      :^9  50 

81      37  40 

83      15  45 


Time  of  chroncmeter. 


A.    tntn.  fee. 

6     41  50.0  a.  m. 

44  31.5 

46  14.0 


Index  error  =  -|-  4^" 


RESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h,    tntn.    fee. 

0     "is     46  a.  m. 


Advance. 


A.    mvii.     see. 
0      20      25. 4 


Longitude. 
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0B6O¥^D  ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  RIVER  OP  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA, 

Doterminaiion  cf  longitude^  January  19,  1844— afttVi/e/e^q/'a  Vygni. 

OtfSBRVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  a  Cygni. 


Deg. 

min. 

see. 

60 

5i 

50 

60 

27 

25 

60 

H) 

20 

59 

59 

35 

59     32     30 


Time  of  chronometer. 


A.    nUn, 

S€C 

6     35 

59.0 

37 

23.5 

38 

18.0 

39 

15.0 

40 

18.0 

Index  error  =  +  0'  45" 


RESULT    OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

A^lvanot. 

Longitude. 

A.    «i6k  see, 
6      18     46 

A.    miih,     see. 
0      19      28.5 

Ihtsrminaiion  o^  langUudej  January  19,  1844 — altitudes  of  » 

OBSERVATIONS. 


DbuMe  ttUkOiks  of 

■m  Orkmfe; 

Tine  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min, 
73     24 

73  59 

74  29 
74      48 

see 

oa 

50 
50 
00 

• 

A. 
7 

flltll. 
01 
09 
03^ 
04 

see, 

01.6 

29.0 

47.0- 

58.0 

] 

Index  error  =  +  0'  45" 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION- 

Mean  time. 

Advance. 

Longitude. 

A.   min.   see. 
6      43      32 

A.   min.    see, 
0      19      30.9 

" 

474 
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SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  RIVER  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

Determinatitm  of  latitude^  January  19,  IBiAr^aliUudea  of  PokariM. 


OBSBRVATIONS. 


Donble  altitades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec 

A.   mtfi.   sec. 

81 

3d 

10 

6     43     90 

81 

3d 

00 

44     45 

81 

31 

so 

46     06 

81 

31 

25 

47     96 

81 

30 

45 

48     96 

81 

30 

20 

50      13 

81 

S9 

45 

51      24 

81 

29 

25 

63      10 

81 

98 

45 

51      56 

81 

S9 

00 

56      10 

// 


Index  error  =  4-  ^  ^ 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Troe  aliiiode. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade. 

Deg,  mm.  sec, 
40     44      33 

n,    iRifi.  sec, 
6     30      14 

Deg,  min,   sec, 
39      19      21 

THIRD  ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  RIVER  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

Determination  of  latitude^  January  21, 1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg, 

min,    see. 

h. 

min. 

sec. 

80 

3'i      00 

7 

43 

27 

60 

29      45 

45 

03 

80 

30      00 

46 

38 

80 

01      25 

8 

37 

13 

80 

01      20 

38 

29 

80 

00      SO 

40 

03 

79 

59      50 

41 

29 

70 

59      10 

42 

30 

Index  error  =  +  O'  50" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
40     03      01 

A.   mtn.  sec, 
7      54      12 

Deg.  min,   sec, 
39      01      53 
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THIRD  ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  RIVER  OP  THE  8IERRA  NEVADA. 


DBierminaHon  nf  longUude^  January  21, 

0BSBRVATI0N8. 


of  PfOCjffti* 


Doable  altitudes  of  Procyon. 

Time  of  chroDoroeter. 

Dtg,  Mtn.   «M. 
55      &t:l     90 

74      90      50 

74      49      50 

h.    min,    sec, 

7  54      Itf.O 

8  45      10.0 
46      39.6 

Index  error  =  +  0'  50^' 


RESULT    OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h.   min.   sec, 
8     01      45 


Advance. 


k,    min,     mc, 
0      18      19.0 


LongUnde. 


FOURTH  ENCAMPMENT,  NEAR  A  QAP. 

Determination  of  latitude^  Jawiary  22,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dtg, 

min. 

tee. 

A.  ifttit. 

sec. 

• 

80 

19 

90 

7      9H 

41 

80 

11 

15 

30 

05 

80 

10 

45 

31 

41 

80 

10 

15 

39 

48 

80 

10 

15 

33 

48 

80 

09 

40 

35 

01 

80 

09 

90 

36 

13 

80 

08 

40 

37 

30 

80 

06 

00 

38 

59 

80 

07 

10 

40 

40 

Index  error  =  +-  O'  50" 


RESULT  OP   CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

D<^.  mill,  see, 
40      04      09 

h,   min,    see. 
7      16      '^5 

jjegm  insii.  sec 
ZH      49      51 

47f 
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FOURTH  ENCAMPMENT,  NEAR  A  GAP. 

^flmgUude,  January  22, 1844-^d[^i/«Mf«a.^  Procyom 

OBBEIIVATIOI99; 


Double  alUittdes^  of  Prot-yoD. 

Tine  of  cbrdaom^ter. 

Deg,  nm%,  gee. 
66      57      20 

57  3t      ^ 

58  IS     25 

k,    mi%,  see, 
7     5d      li 
53      51 
5fr     89 

/^ 


Index  error  =  +  0'  50 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


k.   min.   sec, 
7     3ti     01 


Advance. 


h*   nwn,     see* 
0      17      5A.8 


Longitade. 


CAMP  ON  A  SOVXeEllIff  JKHANCa  QP  Tfiffi  STBfiAM  OF  ENCAMPMENT 

OP  22d  to  23d. 

1  ■  ■  ■ 

tfetermination  of  latitude^  January  23^  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliiiodes  of  Polaris. 

Tinae  of  chronometer. 

Dtg, 

fiun. 

sec. 

A.     ffWH. 

«ec. 

iS 

41 

50 

7    ta 

58 

79 

41 

40 

Sib 

27 

79 

43 

45 

27 

00 

■:9 

4-2 

45 

^ 

04 

79 

4*2 

35 

99 

01 

79 

4'a 

40 

30 

07 

79 

41 

35 

31 

28 

79 

41 

10 

32 

35 

79 

40 

30 

33 

49 

79 

40 

2& 

34 

54 

Index  error  =  +  0'  50". 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

^^9g,  ^Mw.    see. 
3J      50      30 

A.    Mt9i.   sec. 
7      13      01 

38     36      1^ 
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CAMP  OK  A  SOUTEnBRN  BRANCH  OF  THB  STREAM  OP  BMOAMPMENT 

OP  2-^D  TO  38d. 

Determination  of  longitude^  January  23,  X^i^^allxtudes  of  Procyon^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Index  «rror  =  -+-  ^" 


RRSULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Meau  lime. 


Jk.    min.    sec, 
7      26      12 


Advance. 


h,    nAn,     Hc. 
0      lii      37.0 


FIRST  SCRICfl. 

1 

8EC0VD  SgRlKS. 

Double  a  titudes  of 
Procyjn. 

Time 

of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doub'e  al'iudes  of 
Pro(y.>n. 

Time  of  chronomeier. 

Deg.  min.    see 
b'l      bl      VO 
51      24      30 

54  45      20 

55  03      25 

56  20      30 

7 

min.     sec. 

38  41.5 

39  b\A 

40  41).  0 

41  3(i.4 

42  21.5 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
b'.^      4i       10 
55      5H      50 
5H      21      00 
5t>      41       10 
:>6      L7      20 

A.    min.     sec, 
7      43      Ui.O 
4i      112.2 

44  59.5 

45  56. 4 
4t)      38.0 

Longitude. 


ENCAMPWfiNT  ON  THE  HEAD  WATERS  OP  A  STREAM. 
Determination  oflovgilnde^  January  24,  1844 — altitudes  of  Procyon, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  aliitades  of  Procyoo. 

Time  of  chionomeier. 

1^ 

min. 

sec. 

• 

A.    Min. 

J?C. 

07 

20 

7     31 

37.7 

^ 

36 

i6 

32 

51.0 

59 

6H 

IS 

38 

6.1v4 

64 

16 

«» 

34 

40.6 

51 

40 

(Ml 

36 

4;l.7 

55 

UO 

SP 

36 

:k^.o 

k 

4iideJ 

.  error  =  H-  48^' 

• 

RKSULT 

OF  CALCULATION. 

Mean  lime. 

Advance. 

Loogiiude. 

« 

^ 

h.    min.   sec 

• 

h.    min.     Sfc. 

« 

7      18      16 

> 

0      tb      57.8 

478 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  HEAD  WATERS  OP  A  STREAM. 
Determination  of  latitude,  January  24,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

0B8KIIVAT10NS. 


Double  aliiiud&k  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  cbrcnometer. 

Dfg, 

min. 

see. 

h. 

tnln. 

see. 

IS) 

li 

IK) 

7 

40 

13 

79 

10 

00 

4*2 

14 

79 

10 

00 

43 

36 

79 

08 

25 

45 

03 

• 

79 

07 

33 

47 

13 

751 

07 

2J 

48 

22 

79 

06 

40 

49 

55 

79 

05 

45 

51 

18 

79 

05 

00 

b^ 

36 

79 

04 

30 

53 

56 

Index  error  =:  +  48" 
RESULT  OP   CALCULATION. 

True  altitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

« 

Des[,  min,   xc. 

A.    min,   tee. 

■ 

Deg.  min.    see. 

39      33      02 

7      31      29 

38     24      28 

CAMP  ON  A  LARGE  STREAM. 

Determination  of  longitude,  January  26,  1844 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FIR£T  SERIES. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


Doable  altitades  of  the 

Time  of  chronom-  j 

san*d  lower  liiub. 

eier. 

* 

Dee.  min.   see, 
38      52     00 

k. 

min.     SIC. 

9 

33      46.5 

39      05      50 

34      30. 4 

39      15      30 

35      12.6 

39      25      50 

35      51.0 

39      39      00 

36      44.2 

Double  altitudes  of  the   Time  of  chronometer. 
sun*s  lower  limb. 


Deg.  min.   see. 


39  50 

39  58 

40  07 
40  16 
40  25 


30 
05 
10 
35 
45 


Index  error  =  -f  50" 
RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h,    min,  tu, 
9     20     44 


Advance. 


k,  min,    tee, 
0      16     07.5 


k,    min.    see. 


37 
37 
38 
39 
39 


23.7 
53.0 
28.3 
01.5 
36.2 


LoDgitade. 
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CAMP  ON  A  LARGE  STREAM. 

Deierntinaeionqf  laiUude^  Jan.  26, 1814 — meridian  (Uiitudes  of\he  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  the  sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dfg, 

min. 

sec 

h,    min. 

jec. 

65 

18 

50 

0      23 

44 

65 

19 

00 

25 

00 

65 

20 

15 

27 

10 

65 

20 

15 

28 

19 

6:> 

20 

00 

29 

54 

65 

19 

50 

31 

04 

65 

19 

30 

32 

31 

65 

18 

15 

34 

03 

65 

17 

05 

35 

07 

65 

16 

15 

36 

21 

Index  eiror  =  +  0'  50" 


RESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 


True  central  altitude. 


D^g.  min.   sec, 
^^      55      20 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


A.    min.   sec, 
0      28      35 


Latitude. 


Determination  of  longitude^  January  26, 1844 — distance  from  the  tnooria 

first  limb  to  Venus, 

OBSERVATIONS    WITH   THE    CIRCLE. 


Time  of  chronometer. 

Circle  reading. 

k. 

min. 

sec. 

Deg,  min,   sec. 

6 

58 
59 

05 
57 

7 

01 
02 
03 
04 
06 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
IS 
13 

20 
87 
.  54 
58 
15 
06 
17 
19 
18 
35 
31 
31 

• 

80     35     40 

RESULT 

OP  < 

CALCULATION. 

True  dislance. 

Mean  time  i 

It  Greenwich. 

Longitude. 

Deg,  min, 
57     55 

uc. 

h.     m 

iin,    sec 

Drg.  min.   see. 

18 

14      J 

bl     48.8 

121      49     62 

480 
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CAMP  ON  A  LARQE  STft&AM. 

Deli/hninaiion  of  latitude^  January  26,  1844— a^^i^ue/e^  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  cbruuometer. 

Deg,  vdn.  sec. 
78      53      30 
78      53     45 
78     53      10 
78     51      50 
78      51      15 

k,  min,  sec 

7     39      59 

4i     Oi 

43  08 

44  42 
46      19 

Index  error  =  +  0'  50'' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altit  :de. 

Mean  lime. 

• 

LAiiiade. 

• 

Deg.  min.  see. 
39      *2b      ^9 

A.    min.  xc 
7     3J7      20 

D^.  min.  cec 

'66       Id       01 

Zhiermination  of  longUude^  January  26,  1844 — aUUudes  oj  Procyon. 


OBS3BRVATION8. 


Double  altitudes,  of  Piocyon. 

Tioie^  of  chronometer. 

- 

Deg,  win.   see, 
5u      15      20 

56  43      25 

57  16      40 

57  42      50 

58  06      40 

--•-. 

7      31      4:^.5 

33  03.0 

34  3^.  0 

35  41.0 

36  49.0 

Index  error  =  +  0'  50" 


Mean  time. 


A.    mill.   sec. 
7      18     30 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Advance. 


h,    min. 
0      15 


sec. 


iii  II. i»»*<^ 


Longitude. 
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CAMP  ON  THE  SAME  STREAM  AS  ON  THE  NIGHT  OF  JANUARY  18-19. 
Determination  of  longitude^  January  30,  1844 — altitudes  of  Procyofu 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SERIES. 

SECOND 

SEBIEf. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Procyon. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Procyon. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.   min.    ue. 
61       13      00 

61  41      20 

62  OS      15 
6-2      26      40 
62      45      40 

h.    nun.     sec. 
7      08      09.0 

09  33:0 

10  37.0 

11  26.2 

12  18.3 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
63      05      00 
63      24      30 

63  44      00 

64  07      00 
64      25      45 

h»   min.     see. 

7  13  ll.O 
14  03.4 
14  56. 5 
16  01.4 
16      52.0 

2 


Index  error  ==  +  0'  52^ 


RESULT    OP    CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

A.    min.  see. 

A.   min.    sec. 

7      18      35 

0      05      52.6 

• 

Determination  of  latitude^  Janua 

ru  ^0   1844 

-altitudes  of  Polaris. 

I  U    K>\f»   LO^'x 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chroDometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 

A.    min. 

MC. 

79      32      40 

7      19 

65 

79      92      60  ■ 

91 

38 

79      92      00 

23 

45 

79      90      40 

•                        94 

01 

79      90      30 

95 

93 

79      19      40 

96 

97 

79      18      60 

97 

35 

79      18      10 

98 

37 

79      18      10 

'     99 

96 

79      17      45 

30 

94 

Index  error  =  4-0'  69'i 


RESXTLT   OF  CALCULATION. 

Tme  altiiade. 

Mean  time. 

Laiitndf.  ' 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
39      99      90 

A.  min,    sec. 
7     31      31 

Deg,  min,   9k. 
38     37      18 

31 


482 
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FIRST  CAMP  IN  THE  PASS  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA. 

Determination  of  latitude,  Feb.  5,  1844 — meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  the 

• 

son's  lower  limb. 

Time 

of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

h. 

min. 

9ec, 

70 

on 

35 

0 

00 

48 

70 

03 

30 

01 

52 

70 

04 

25 

04 

34 

70 

04 

40 

05 

19 

70 

04 

15 

06 

08 

70 

04 

45 

06 

59 

70 

04 

40 

07 

44 

70 

04 

SO 

06 

25 

70 

04 

20 

09 

54 

70 

04 

00 

10 

57 

70 

03 

35 

\ 

12 

03 

70 

03 

50 

1 

13 

03 

Index  error  =  +  O'  52^' 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


True  central  altitnde. 


Detc,  min.   fee. 
35      17     49 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


A.    min.   see. 
0      06      49 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.   sec. 
2?     42      26 


Determination  of  longitudej  February  6,  1844 — altitudes  of  the  stin. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


■^~""      -      m^.      »..         .m-         m 

.    .    .- 

~  ^ '"" 



FIRST  1 

es  of  the 

9ERJR8. 

Time  of  chronom- 

Double  allilud 

SECON 

Double  aliitud 

es  of  the 

sun's  lower  limb. 

eier. 

• 

sun's 

lower  limb. 

Deg.  min. 

see. 

A.    min.    sec. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

45      28 

30 

2      52      40.0 

40 

50 

45      20 

15 

53      11.3 

41 

15 

45      09 

30 

53      48.7 

33 

55 

45      01 

15 

•       54      19.2 

27 

50 

44      54 

15 

54      47.3 

22 

35 

Index  error  =  +  0'  52". 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.  min.   sec. 
3      03     20 


ReUrd. 


A.    min.   sec. 
0     07     27.3 


'Vi^ 


Time  of  chronometer. 


2 


mn. 

sec. 

55 

13.0 

55 

37.4 

56 

01.4 

56 

23.7 

56 

44.5 

Longitude. 
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THE  LONG  CAMP. 

Determination  of  longitude^  February  14, 1844 — altitudes  of  ProcymL 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliitades  of  Procyon. 

Time  of  cbrcDometer. 

Deg.  min,   see.             • 
77      06      50 

77  38      00 
•77      56      50 

78  17      40 
78      37      30 

A.   miri,    sec. 
G      48      03.0 

49  33.0 

50  28.0 

51  28.5 
53     27.0 

Index  error  =  +  0'  52'' 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitade. 

h.    min.   see. 
7      02      00 

h.    mm.     see. 
0      11      36.1 

D^.    mm.   see. 
120      25      57 

Determination  of  latitude^  February  14,  1844 — altitudes  of  PolariM. 

I 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

h. 

min. 

sec. 

79 

•6 

20 

6 

55 

48 

79 

05 

30 

57 

09 

79 

03 

50 

58 

23 

79 

03 

20 

• 

59 

43 

79 

02 

00 

7 

00 

59 

79 

01 

35 

01 

51 

79 

00 

50 

02 

58 

79 

00 

10 

03 

58 

79 

00 

00 

04 

53 

78 

58 

35 

05 

54 

Index  error  =  +  O'  52 


// 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Troe  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

LAtitaie. 

• 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
39      30      22 

A.   min.   sec. 
7      12      46 

D'g.  min.  sec. 
3(5      41      03 

i 
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UMP  ON  THE  RIO  DE  LOS  AUEIIICAXOS.  (HIGH  TS  THE  MOUNTAIN.)   ' 
JJtUrmination  of  lonffitude,  F):bruanf  34, 1S14 — altitHdn  of  a  Lf/rm. 

■  OBSBRTATIOHB. 


DMUe  •kit  t)de»  Ufa  Lpx- 

' 

81      M      00 

91      3S      -JO 
n      01      45 

ei    s&    50 

ffi      39      10 

1.    «M.      M(. 

3      12      5J.4  1.  m. 

44  30.0 

45  40.fi 

46  4«.3 

48      13.6 

ladtt  «rrM  =  +  ff  50" 
RESULT  OF  CALCUtATION 

UcuiiiBU. 

ReUrd. 

A.     HI*,     wc 
4      00      56ft.iiL 

0      15      17.9 

m    "m      30 

Determination  of  latitude,  February  24, 1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

0BSEAVAT10K5. 


Doable  altitadu  of  Fotaris. 

74      45      10 

74      46      UO 
74      45      44 
74      46      30 

fc.ani.MC 

3  54      (»t.m. 
56      00 

56      04 
59      31 

4  CO      51 

Index  error  =  -V-  0*  50" 

RESOLT  OP  CALCni^TlON. 


Tine  iliitade. 

M«ui  Ume. 

L»(iiD<le. 

%'TS 

A.    Mtn.     tec. 
4      13      00  a.m. 

I'-i?  s- 
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THE  LONG  CAMP. 

Determination  of  latitude^  Feb.  19,  1844 — meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitndes  of  the  saa's  lower  limb. 


Ikg,  min, 
79      17 


79 
79 
79 
79 

79 


17 
19 
19 
19 

ao 


79  91 

79  31 

79  21 

79  21 

79  22 

79  2a 

79  21 

79  21 

'79  21 

.79  20 

79  20 

79  18 


sec, 

20 
50 
10 
05 
40 
55 
20 
20 
50 
55 
05 
00 
45 
35 
20 
15 
00 
30 


Time  of  chronometer. 


A.     min. 

sec. 

11      50 

58 

51 

54 

52 

44 

53 

27 

54 

10 

55 

21 

56 

15 

67 

32 

58 

25 

59 

15 

0      00 

17 

01 

14 

02 

09 

02 

59 

03 

55 

05 

14 

06 

09 

07 

39 

Index  error  =  4-  O'  50" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Trne  central  altitode. 

Apparent  lime  of  transit. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min.    see. 
39      56      36 

k.    min,    see, 
11      59      30 

Deg,  min,,  sec, 
^      41      51 

DX.X&  la. 


'•r^Wcn 


inaa  rrra:  =  —  P  M' 

TTKiouacie. 

Ksa^ittt. 

LdBtek 

fc'    "    M^ 

T      ~      « 

^•=^5 

nflatHmk,  Murrk  15, 


<*•' 


■:<BEEBTAT1-3XS. 


icdeitrrc'  =  -  0' 01  " 

BEflULT   OF   CALCCLATIOS. 

TrnE-^Liwlaluiaile. 

-     Ah»r«;  liiD.  of  .rM*.!.     ; 

Uii:iUe. 

4J     »     01 

j           li    *»■  w           i 

Dig.mim.    joc 
3B      31      40 
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NUEVA  HELVETIA. 

Determinaiion  of  iimey  March  16,  1844 — aUitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST 

SEBin. 

1 ■■" 

SECOND  SBaiEfl. 

1 

Double  a1titad«*s  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

1 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

;  Double  altitudes  of  the 
i    suu's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

De/^,  min,    sec, 
43      27      40 
43      40      00 

43  50      00 

44  00      10 
44      12      40 

A.    min, 
7      48 
48 
49 
49 
50 

sec, 

23.2 

58.5 

27.4 

54.0 

28.6 

1 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
44      22      10 
44      31      35 
44      4-2      00 

44  56      30 

45  07      50 

A.    mill,     sec, 
7      50      55.9 
51      20.4 

51  53.e 

52  30.4 

53  00.6 

Index  error  =  —  O'  05" 


RESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 

Retard. 

A.    min.   sec, 
8      10      39 

A.    mill.     see. 
0      19      58.0 

Determinaiion  ofUuUude^  March  20^  1844 — mnridion  altitudes  of  ike  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  the  sun's  lower  limb. 

Time 

of  chronometer. 

Dfg' 

min. 

sec. 

A. 

min. 

sec. 

10-2 

35 

00 

11 

44 

52 

102 

35 

30 

45 

52 

102 

35 

00 

46 

44 

102 

35 

10 

47 

34 

102 

34 

50 

48 

26 

102 

34 

40 

49 

14 

102 

33 

35 

50 

57 

102 

32 

00 

i^ 

51 

58 

Index  error  =  +  O'  08'' 

■" 

RESULT  OP  CALCULATION 

• 

• 

• 

True  central  altitude. 

Apparent  time  of  transit. 

Latitude. 

Dtg,  min,   see. 

A.    min,   sec. 

Deg,  min.   sec. 

51      32      58 

11      46      55 

3»      35      15 

, 

Mean  of  latitudes  Uken  at  this  station  between  the  tOth  and  22d  of  March  =:  38^  31'  4Sf' 


f  Doc.  No.  166. 

>T.Tri  HELTETIA - 

Dti^mmalian  of  time.  M/arA  -^  \SU~-otiiiude*  oftJke  ait. 


(H'l  !o»-;  liab. 


»'^f'-to    TiBi  ai 'strxiK-     ISi-z^e  i.uaiMs  of  ibr-  Tunc  of  clinMu 


^. 


«      50      OO 


7       43  N.5 

u  on.o 

44  22.5 
4»  01.0 

45  32.0 


KE8CI.T   OF   CALCCLATIOX. 


ENCAMPIIENT  ON  TUG  BIO  DE  LOS  HCEELEU^'S. 
Delerminatiam  of  longitude,  March  25,  1844 — altitudes  aftke  sh 


OBSEBVATION3. 


Double  altiitides  of  tbe 

Time  of  chr 

onometer 

Double  aUilude^uflbe 

Time  uf  ehroai 

aoLs  lower  limb. 

sud'j  luver  limb. 

Dtg.    min.    ut. 

t.   niin. 

tie. 

D,;.   min.    «c. 

ii.    m>)u      H 

U     16     2a 

3      30 

49.5 

51       19      to 

flo.a 

51      11      4U 

33      4j 

'51    on     50 

34       II 

K)      53      50 

61      30      40 

33 

51.0 

50      44      35 

34      96 

RESULT   OF    CALCUL.VTION. 


Heuilme. 

RelaH. 

LoDgiinJe. 

k.    mi*,   tic. 
3      SS      39 

4 

A.    mui.      >tc. 
0      «      S3.T 

Dtg.  min.    u*. 
iS      23      03 

•  The  dmilj  locing  we  of  (be  chronometer,  obiiiaed  from  Uw  obserruioas  u  thtt  p] 
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ENCAMPMBNT  ON  THE  RIO  DE  LOS  MUEELBMNES. 

Determination  of  latitude^  March  26,  IS^A^^^-aUitudet  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

75 

32 

30 

75 

31 

25 

75 

29 

50 

75 

29 

25 

75 

28 

40 

75 

27 

40 

75 

26 

00 

75 

26 

40 

75 

24 

45 

75 

23 

45 

Time  of  chronometer. 


A. 

mill. 

sec. 

7 

22 

23 

23 

28 

25 

10 

26 

07 

27 

22 

28 

21 

29 

51 

31 

14 

32 

21 

33      10 


Index  error  =  +  0'  10" 


RESULT    OF    OALCin.ATION 

• 

Troe  aliitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min.    see. 
37      42      52 

h.    mtn.   sfc. 
7      53      21 

Dtg,  mm.   9ec. 
»     06     23 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  RIO  DE  LAS  CALAVERAS. 

Determination  of  Umgitudey  March  26, 1844 — attitudes  of  t/ie  sun, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SCRIES. 

8EC0N»  SERIES. 

Doable  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Doable  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 
54      06      00 
53      51      45 
53      37      50 
53      26      30 
53      15      10 

k.  min.     sec. 
3      26      21.0 

26  59.4 

27  34. 4 

28  03.6 
28      36.7 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
53      05      00 
52      58    «60 
52      48      35 
52      39      10 
52      26      10 

A.   mi».    se0. 
3      29      03.5 
29     22.5 

29  48.7 

30  14.0 
30      49.4 

Index  error  =  +  0'  12". 


Mean  time. 


A.    mtn.  tee, 
3      54     58 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Retard. 


A.   min.     sec. 
0      26      16.3 


Longitude. 


Deg.   min.  sec. 
121      16     28 


OMvN«.|ia 


BfHSAlttMEirr  OK  TBB  KIO  OV  LAS 

latitmie,  MmnkX, 


1811    tItitwAt  ^  rtlmif. 


^ 

14 

M 

% 

14 

10 

% 

13 

IS 

7S 

H 

40 

7S 

11 

00 

9 

Of 

fit 

7S 

m 

00 

7$ 

91 

40 

9 

06 

30 

'2» 

01 

3S 

ii      44 

«r    at 
00    «r 


331     s 
34     31 

37     » 


Uez  cnor  =  4- rtr" 


1U09OLT  OF  CALCUUapOB* 


TiwtMimde, 


^^ 


fB     # 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  STANISLAUS  BIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude,  March  28, 1814 — altitudes  of 


VJ9«7E.SbT  i 

l&  A  AVTilVO* 

Doable  akitades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dig^  wmL 

•ee. 

h. 

• 

m^ 

74      07 

UO 

7 

6& 

33 

71      06 

90 

56 

m 

74      06 

00 

57 

49 

74     05 

00 

50 

13 

74     04 

10 

8 

00 

18 

74     03 

20 

01 

S 

74      03 

00  « 

03 

74      01 

00  • 

05 

03 

73      59 

50 

06 

di 

73     68 

20 

08 

38 

T  • 

Index  error  =  +  O'  12" 

RESULT  OF  CALCULATION 

[. 

Tnie  alutode. 

Mean  time. 

Latitode. 

* 

'^t-'S 

A.    win.   jee. 
8     98     02 

^ 

■^   fee. 
40      96 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  STANISLAUS  RIVER. 

Deterniinaiwn  of  Itmgitude^  March  28,  \M\— altitudes  of  Capella, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRBT 

SERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altimdesof 
Capella. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Double  altitadesof 
Capella. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min.    sec. 
91      02      45 
90      34      20 
90      01      40 
89      39      20 
89      15      30 

h.    min.     see. 

8      11      31.5 

12      64.0 

14  30.0 

15  35.5 

16  46.0 

8^      48      50 
88      27      50 
88      11      (K) 
87      47      10 
86      39      40 

h,    mm,     see. 

8  18  05.0 
19  06.3 
19  67.5 
21  08.0 
24     26.5 

Index  error  =  +  O'  12^' 


RESULT    OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

h.    min.   sec. 
8     44      41 

A.   mill.     sec. 
0     27      16.9 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
121      07      13 

SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  STANISLAUS  RIVER. 

Determination  of  longitude^  March  31,  1844 — altitudes  of  the  sun, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  the  sun's  lower  limb. 


Sf 

iiitii. 

sec. 

27 

45 

^ 

16 

35 

52 

00 

10 

51 

51 

00 

61 

40 

60 

Time  of  chronometer. 


A.    min. 

sec. 

•  3      34 

30.0 

35 

00.5 

35 

42.6 

36 

06.4 

36 

33.4 

Index  error  =  +  0'  10" 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A. 

4     05     59 


Retard. 


A*     Vltfl.      MC. 

0     30     25.1 


Longitude. 


^- 


mtn.    see* 
"46    "80 


wimmm* 


494 
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SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  STANISLAUS  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude,  March  SI,  l8U—akUude9  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Dooble  altiindes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

D^' 

IVttlk 

«ec. 

•••           HW^W          ^^W'VtfV 

'n 

46 

00 

8     04      57 

73 

44 

50 

06      42 

73 

41 

25 

06      00 

73 

43 

25 

09      15 

73 

43 

10 

11      23 

73 

41 

15 

19      S3 

73 

40 

40 

13      45 

73 

39 

40 

15      16 

73 

39 

00 

16      18 

73 

38 

10 

17      37 

Index  error  =  +  O'  10" 
RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


True  altiiude. 


Dig.  milk   sec, 
36      49     46 


Mean  time. 


h.    min,   sec. 
8      42      20 


Latitude. 


Deg.  mm.    jw. 
37      16      43 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  LARGE  TRIBUTARY  TO  SAN  JOAaUIN  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude,  April  3,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


"^f- 

min.  sec. 

35      30 

73 

34      30 

73 

33      45 

73 

32      00 

73 

32      00 

73 

31      00 

73 

30      15 

73 

29      30 

73 

28      25 

73 

27      20 

Time  of  chronometer. 


Tme  altitude. 


Deg,  min,   tec, 
36   44   32 


A.  min.   sec. 


09 
10 
11 
12 


09 
14 
27 
55 


14  07 

15  12 

16  14 

17  31 

19  14 

20  23 


i// 


Index  error  =  •4-  0   15' 
RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


Latitude. 


A.    mm,   sec. 
7      47     45 


Deg.  min,   sec, 
37      22      05 


|iW|P"^Pi«^ 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  LARGE  TRIBUTARY  TO  SA^N  JOAaUlN  RIVER. 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  3,  1844 — altitudes  of  Arcttirus. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altitucles  of 
Arciurus. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Arcturus. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dtf^.  min.   sec. 

52  43      50 

53  12      25 

53  38      00 

54  01      00 
51      22      00 

h. 
8 

min. 
00 
02 
03 
04 
04 

sec. 

48.5 

02.0 

06.0 

04.4 

58.4 

Deg,  min.   sec. 

54  44      00 

55  08      20 
55      34      15 

55  56      30 

56  26      30 

h.    min,    sec. 
8      05      52.5 

06  54.0 

07  58.6 

08  56.0 
10      10.5 

Index  error  =  4-  O'  15^' 
RESULT    OF    CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

h.    min.   sec. 
8      36      36 

h,    min.    sec. 
0      31      07.3 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
120      58      03 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  SAN  JOACIUIN  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude^  April  4,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

%■ 

min. 

sec. 

h.    min. 

sec. 

53 

20 

.    7      26 

28 

1-2 

53 

10 

27 

48 

72 

51 

50 

30 

29 

72 

50 

40 

31 

57 

72 

50 

00 

33 

24 

72 

48 

45 

35 

15 

72 

47 

10 

36 

52 

72 

46 

10 

38 

33 

72 

45 

00 

39 

39 

72 

44 

90 

41 

27 

Index  error  =  -f  0'  20" 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


Deg.  min,    sec. 
36      23      22 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.    sec. 
8      06     37 


Latitude. 


Deg,  min. 
37     08 


sec. 
00 


Doc.  No.  2C6 


CAMPMENT  ON  SAN  JOAaiTIN  RIVEIL 
Determination  of  longitudcy  April  ^  184t — aliUudes  of  Arciurus. 

OBSSRYATIONS. 


Doable  alii^c 

jdes  of  Arcianis. 

1 

Time  of  chronometer. 

■ 

51 
53 
f*2 
53 
53 

mill,    tee, 
3j      OU 
10      40 

45  4il 

17      40      • 

46  50 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

• 
1 

i 

A. 

7 

Mm.           WKm 

52      57.5 

54  zt6.7 

55  56.0 

57  16.9 

58  S7.7 

Index  error  =  -f  O'  -30" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


Reurd. 


Longitude. 


h.     mill,   tee, 
8      '4ft<      IK> 


A. 
0 


3-2      17.7 


Dig. 
I'M      45      2i 


SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  SAN  JOAaUIN  RIVER. 

Delerminalion  of  latiiude,  April  5,  1844 — allttudes  of  Polaris, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altimdes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dtg, 

min,   see. 

L    min.    tee. 

71 

W      30   • 

7      44      18 

71 

fS      00 

45      50 

71 

57    ao 

47     25 

71 

56      50 

48      53 

71 

55      20 

50      34 

71 

54      00 

52      U 

71 

5d     90 

53      56 

71 

5*2      20 

55      00 

71 

51      15 

56      14 

Index  error  =  4-  0'  20" 


Tme  altitude. 


Dig.  mm.    sec 
3j     56     S3 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h.    mill,    ttc* 
8     24     20 


Latitode. 


Dtg.  mm. 
36      49      U 
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SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  SAN  JOAaUlN  RIVER. 

Determination  oj  longitude,  April  5,  1944 — altitudes  of  ArcluvNS, 

OBSERVATIONS, 


FIRST  SBBlEfl. 

( 

//                                      SECOND  SERIES. 

Doable  al  tit  odes  of 
Arcturus. 

Time  of  chronomcier. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
Arclarud. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 

57  46      00 

58  38      30 

59  01      15 

59  30      45 

60  12      35 

A.   min, 

8      03 

05 

06 

07 

•09 

sec. 
05.0 
15.5 
21.0 
27.0 
10.6 

1 

Deg.  min,    sec 
62      26      10 

62  52      45 

63  16      10 

63  47      20 

64  28      00 

A.   min,     S8C» 
8      11      43.5 

15  50.0 

16  49.2 

18  06.4 

19  48.4 

Index  error  =  +  0'  20" 


RESULT  OF    CALCULATION 

• 

Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longimde, 

A.   min,   see, 
8      45      35 

A.   min.     sec. 
0      33      55. 1 

Deg,   ndn,   ma. 
120      28      34 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  TH^  LAKE  FORK  (OF, THE  TULARES.) 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  8,  IBAi-^altituaks  of  the  eun. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

piasT 

SERIES. 

1 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Doable  altitudes  of  tbe 
sao's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chrouoro- 
eter. 

1 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  mm,   sec. 
59      12      55 
58      39      50 
58      23      00 
•     58-     08      20 
57      58      50 

A. 
3 

• 

min. 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

sec, 

3U.0 

53.0 

36.0 

15.5 

03.4 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
57      26      10 
57      09      1^ 
56      45      20 
56      23      50 
56      07      40 

A.    min,    see, 
3      21      02.4 

21  48.0 

22  46.6 

23  41.7 

24  22.6 

Index  error  =  4-0'  35" 


RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 

Mean  time. 

Retard. 

LoDgitade, 

A.    min,   see. 
3      59      01 

A.   min,     sec. 
0     38     06.5 

Deg*  Mtfi.    §ee» 
119     41      40 

Zi 


4»  Doe.  N«.  IfiS. 

BSCAMnaBT  OH  THE  LAKE  rOSK,  (CV  TBB  TOLABBBl) 

IieUrwtimatimtftatitmde,.^raS,tSU    ahUmintf  l*dmit. 


- 

Doriile  aliiMdei  or  FdariL 

Ti 

« 

ofd 

ler. 

l>ey. 

.li. 

mc 

A. 

• 

^ 

71 

15 

15 

« 

91 

91 

* 

71 

K 

30 

95 

07 

71 

11 

la 

96 

99 

bdez  cmr  = -t- 0"  35^ 


RB8CLT  (^  CALCULATIOK. 


J%lerBitiia/ibft  ^  bngiiudej  April  S,  1844 — alUituks  of  Ardunu. 


OB8EBVATIOK8. 


IXmble  altitadei  of  Aretoras. 


Time  of  chroiiomeier. 


Deg,  atft.   uc, 
59     03      15 

A.    st«.   Me. 

7     39     53.5 

59     49     30 

34     99.5 

- 

53     99     90 

36     08.0 

53     54      50 

37     99.0 

54     99      50 

38     57.0 

Index  error =4  0^35'' 


RS8ULT  OF  CALCULATION. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  SMALL  STREAM  AFFLUENT  TO  THE  LAKE 

TULARES. 

Determinaiion  of  latitude^  April  9, 1844 — aUiiudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min,   see. 
7U     90      00 
70      19      90 
70      18     40 
70      17      30 
70      17      00 

k,    fiUn.  sec 
7      50     44 
53      11 
53      41 
55     31 
57      16 

Index  error  =  +  0'  30" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min.   sec 
35     08      01 

h.    min.   sec 
8      33      39 

Deg.  min,   sec 
36     08      38 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  9,  1844 — altitudes  of  Arcturus. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Arctunis. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min.   sec 

66  27      50 

67  07      10 

67  41      50 

68  10     45 
68      40     00 

h.    sun.     sec 
8      03      04.5 
04      40.4 

06  06.7 

07  18.5 

08  30.0 

Index  error  =  +  0'  30" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Meantime. 


Longitude. 


K  mifi^    tee. 
8     45     67 


A.  min.    sec 
0     40     00.5 


Deg.  min.  mc 
119     39     08 


««» 


JOO 


Doe.  Xo.  166. 


^DOOKD  ESCAUPWBST  ON  A  SMALL  ST&CAJf  AFFLrEaTT  TO  THE 
DeUrmwaiion  oflatUude,  April  10,  1S44 — altitudes  of  PoLarU, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


IK/dbi*  li'Judes  of  Pcilarl^. 


Tiae  of  chrc-oojTsefer. 


/>fr.  5iH.   xc. 


CO 

3J 

2»J 

Ld 

31 

OO 

ftl 

30 

i»0 

(ki 

'2^ 

Z^'t 

m 

'JH 

50 

GH 

26 

10 

«B 

*2 

40 

69 

25 

W 

69 

223 

50 

e? 

23 

10 

■!«. 

me. 

=5 

i6 

f'l 

01 

03 

i» 

01 

:9 

C6 

(n 

« 

08 

10 

39 

12 

05 

14 

37 

15 

49 

Index  error  =  —  O'  30^ 


REBTLT  OF  CALCULATIOX. 


Tme  altiiade. 


Dtg,  wun,    tec. 
34      4*2      35 


Meaii  time. 


A.    mill.   su. 
8      50      50 


Latiiade. 


35      49      10 


Determination  of  longitude ^  April  10,  1S44 — allitudes  of  Arcturus. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  aeuESL 


SECOND  SCSIEn 


Doable  altitudes  of 
Arcioras. 


Tioieof  chroDomeier.    Doob!e  ahitodcs  of      Time  uf  cbroDometer. 

Arciuras. 


Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

A. 

VI  in. 

see. 

■    !■"" 

Dfg. 

min,  sec. 

K. 

min. 

sec. 

ft< 

41 

40 

d 

37 

02.0 

85 

Oi      45 

s 

U 

47.0 

.      ffi 

59 

30 

37 

45.0 

85 

37      00 

43 

5IK5 

83 

31 

50 

39 

03.0 

85 

57      30 

45 

05.0 

83 

54 

00 

' 

40 

00.5 

■ 

86 

38      30 

46 

^1.0 

84 

16 

35 

40 

55.0 

1 

n 

86 

48      30 

47 

10.6 

m. 

Index  error 

=  + 

or  30" 

RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 


k.    min.  sec, 
9     34     09 


Retard. 


k.   min.    sec 
0     43     08.9 


LoDgiiude. 


D^.^.   min.   jes. 
118      56      34 
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ENCAMPMENT  NEAR  PASS  CREEK,  TN  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA  MOUW- 

TAIN& 

Determination  of  latitude^  April  13,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliitades  of  Polaris. 

Tirae 

of  cfiroQo:neier. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

k. 

min.   sec. 

68 

41 

20 

7 

24      14 

68 

40 

15 

25      40 

68 

39 

25 

27      25 

• 

68 

38 

00 

28      42 

68 

38 

15 

30      03 

68 

36 

50 

31      42 

68 

36 

00 

33      30 

68 

35 

00 

35      21 

68 

34 

00 

36      26 

68 

33 

25 

37      41 

Index  error  =  +  O'  30" 


RESULT   OF    CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
34      17      12 

h.    min.   see. 
8      15      53 

Deg.  min,   see. 
35      17      12 

'    ■■■^ 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  X3,  1844 — altitudes  of  Arcturus. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  1 

iGBIES. 

» 

8BCOND  lERlBS. 

Double  aUitudes  of 
Arciurus. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  aUitudes  of 
Arciurus. 

Time  of  chroDometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 

65  57      50 

66  31      45 

66  58      (K) 

67  26      40 
67      40      00 

h.    min. 

7      41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

sec. 
21.4 
44.0 
49.7 
59.5 
55.7 

Dtg.  min.   sec. 

68  19      50 
08      45      00 

69  11      10 

69  31      25 

70  00      00 

A.    ffitn.     sec, 
7      47      09.0 

48  10.0 

49  14.0 

50  10.7 

51  13.4 

Index  error  =  +  O'  30^' 


RESULT   OP   CALCULATION, 

Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

Ak    min.    JVC. 
8      31      90 

A.    min.    see. 
0      44      51.7 

Deg.  min.  sec. 
Ill     35     03 

#Qt  Doe.  No.  IfiS. 

WKSSMtUStrr  ok  a  IMAUi  STBEAM  KABTT  op  the  ratlEA  HKTADA. 

DeUrmituUion  ^  kOUmJe.  April  14,  ISUr^-^diiiMdBs  ^  PolmriB. 


OB8BRTATTOII8. 


• 

Doable  altitudes  of  Pcrfara. 

Time  of  chroBomeler. 

a      16 

jflf. 

h.    man. 

JVC 

39 

7     U 

03 

68     16 

10 

19 

31 

68      13 

50 

M 

08 

68     13 

30 

H 

8$ 

68     13 

10 

16 

07 

68     19 

10 

17 

44 

68      10 

SO 

18 

57 

68     10 

40 

89 

11 

68     09 

85 

91 

49 

68     08 

85 

9 

03 

« 

Index  error  =  +  0"  30"' 


BX8VLT  OF  CALCULATIOIf. 


Trne  aliitnde. 

Mean  time. 

Lukiide. 

Ikg,  min,  tee. 
3i     05     00 

8     05     84 

Deg.  mm.   jk. 
35     03     00 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  14,  1844 — altitudes  of  Arclwrvs^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIB8T  SBBUl. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

DottUe  adiitades  of 
Arctums. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Arctarus. 

Time  of  chroDometer. 

Deg.  Min,  tec, 
m     16      15 
68     54     20 
63     84     00 

63  48     30 

64  11      50 

h,    min.    see, 
7      26      59.0 
28      30.0 
r                29      41.0 

30  42.0 

31  39.0 

Deg,  min.  sec 

64  49     40 

65  26     30 

65  48     00 

66  09     45 
66      32     30 

A.    fnin,    J0C 
7      39     53.7 

34  49.0 

35  33.5 

36  86.0 

37  ^.0 

Index  error  =  +  O'  30'' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Bdean  time. 


A.     WlUlii    JVC 

18     58 


LoBgitiide. 


M^^9^g  •      o^Vv  Wo        ^^P^A 

118      18     09 


Doc.  No.  166. 

ENCAMPMENT  AT  ROCK  SPRINQ. 
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Determination  of  latitude^  April  16^  ISiA—altiiudes  of  Polarie. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  mm.  sec, 
^     30      25 
67      30      00 
67      28      25 
67      27      30 
67     26      00 

k.   mm.  Mc. 

7  12  54 
14  26 
16  21 
18  07 
20      51 

■ 

Index  error  =  4-  O'  20" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min.  tec, 
33      42     57 

A.   mill,   tec, 
8     03      15 

Deg.  mm.   tee. 
34      41      29 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  15,  1844 — altitudes  of  Arcturus, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Time  of  chronometer. 


Doable  altitndes  of  Arcturus. 

• 

Deg,  min, 

eS     32 

tec. 

25 

64      12 

15 

65     04 

10 

65      50 

00 

66      14 

20 

ntn. 

tec 

25 

56.5 

27 

31.0 

29 

36.0 

31 

26.5 

32 

28.0 

Index  error  =  +  O'  20^' 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitode. 

h,    min.   sec, 
8      16     07 

A.    min,    tec. 
0      46      43.4 

Deg.  min,   tec. 
118      20      00 

404 


Dec  No.  166; 


ENCAMPatEHT  AT  ROqi  SPBINa- 
DHtr^inatien  of  longUudt,  AjirU  li,  lSii-^oUUwi»  ^  ike  a 


OBSERTATIONa. 


„»_«. 

nooND  ■EBm. 

DoaUaaUitadenofibe 
■nn's  lower  Ilnb. 

TimeofchroaoraWM. 

Doable  RHitndes  of  Ui( 
(od's  lower  limb. 

Aw.  KM.    M. 

«f    09      « 

69    as     40 

.      «9     36     00 

.     JB     47     50 

89     56     45 

k.    fflin.     nc. 

7       31      37.5 

35      01.0 

35  33.3 

36  09.3 
36      89.5 

Dtg.  »i».   «c 
7U      10      35 
70      SO      35 
70      31      15 
70      45      10 
70      6S      U 

A.     MM.       wc. 

7  3G  57.a 
37  33.3 
37  60.5 
98  M.« 
88      57.4 

fadexerTor  =  — O-OS" 


tJiBULT  OV   OALCDLATION 

M«u  lime. 

acurd. 

LongUddc: 

fc    ■in.  ««. 
B     S3     39 

0     46     56.3 

DttirmimUim  of  tatitude,  April  16, 1 8il—meridian  altiivdea  of  tike  gu 

OBaBRVATIONS. 


Double  altilodM  of  tbe 

rail's  tower  Umb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

II- 1' 

tec 

A.     Min.   ire. 

00 

11      06      (0 

30 

10      03 

30      M 

45 

II      56 

45 

13      07 

130      50 

30 

14      1-3 

30      50 

00 

15      21 

30      49 

30 

.        Hi      06 

30     4a 

45 

16      50 

45 

20      06 

True  central  altitnde. 


iDdn  error  =  -  0"  03" 

RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 

Apparent  lime  of  transit. 


Dm-  w<«-   we. 
&      40      58 


Meu  UtilQda  at  ihb  encunpmeBt  34°  41'  4S" 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  SPfUNG  HEADS  OF  A  SMALL  STREAM  AMONQ 

THE  FOOT-HILLS  OP  THE  M0UNTA1N^ 

t 

Determination  of  longiiucle,  April  IS,  1844 — aUUudes  of  the  mm. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
sud's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chrooom- 
cier. 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min    sec. 
5a     06      40 
57      46      55 
57      31      50 
57      19      00 
57      04      20 

A.    min,    sec, 
3      16      41.0 

17  32.4 

18  09.0 

18  39.4 

19  14.3 

Deg.  min.   see. 
56      36      25 
56      16      50 
56      04      55 
55      52      30 
55      39      50 

A.    wiin.     see, 
3      20      23.0 
21      11.8 

21  41.2 

22  11.3 
22     43.0 

Index  error  =  —  0'  18" 


•RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Reiard. 

XiODgitude. 

A.    mn.   su. 

4      10      14 

h,     flMfl.      fee. 

0      50      23.0 

iJtg,  uttti*    9te, 
)  17      43      21 

Determination  of  latitude,  April  18, 1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaru:. 

• 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
66      58      50 
66      58      10 
66      58      10 
66      56      45 

A.   min.   sec. 

7  02  28 
03  59 
03  03 
06      36 

Index  error  =  —  O'  18 


// 


True  altitude. 


Deg,  min,   sec. 
33     27     22 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.  min.    sec. 
7      55     00 


latitude. 


Deg.  min,   sec, 
34      27     03 


M6 


Doe*  No.  19». 


mOAMBMBMrr  on  TBB  MOHAHVB  RIVER,  ONTHfe  flPAmSH  TRAIL  FBOM^ 

PUEBLO  DE  LOS  ANGEI^S  TO  8ANTB  FB. 

Deierminflibm  tfbmgUude^  April  21, 1844— oMluds^  tfihe  sun. 

OBBBRVATIONB. 


* 

nooVD  iwm                           • 

Double  altitodes  of  the 
mlB  lower  Umbi. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eier. 

Doobte  aUiindes  of  the 
siin^  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chroiu»MCer. 

Mitt*  flMll.    MC* 

41      55     50 
41      87      30 
41      94      90 
41      19     €0 
40     59     00 

M.     MM.       J06. 

8     54      47.5 

55  31.0 

56  01.4 

56  33.0 

57  04.3 

MJtftt  MM*    JM. 

40      40      45 
40     28      15, 
40      14      10 
39      36      10 
39     29     90 

3  57      51.3 
58      19.8 

58  63.5 

59  37.9 

4  00      49.5 

Index  error  =  —  O'  15" 


RESULT  OP   CALCULATION. 


Meantime. 

Reurd. 

Longitade. 

ft.    Mte.  tee. 
4     61     95 

0     63     50.3 

Deg.  MM.    au, 
117     13     00 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  21^  1844 — altitudes  of  Arciurus. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  fSBIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Doable  aliitodes  of 
Arctaros. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

• 

Double  altitudes  of 
A  ret  ar  us. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,    9U, 
^     23      10 
66     00      00 
66      21      25 

66  41      45 

67  04      50 

A.    min,     sec. 

6  59      49.0 

7  01      15.7 
02      06.0 

02  57.4 

03  55.0 

Deg,  min,    sec, 
67      27      00 

67  49      25 

68  09      25 
68      98      45 
68      51      55 

7     04      49.0 

05  49.4 

06  30.0 

07  16.7 
06      16.0 

Index  error  =  —  O'  15" 


Mean  time. 


A.      fllill.     9iC* 

7      58     02 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Longitude. 
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aSnCAMPBfENT  ON  THE  MOHAHVE  RIVER,  ON  THE  SPANISH  TRAIL  FROM 

PUEBLO  DE  LOS  ANQELES  TO  SANTE  FE. 

Determination  oflatitude^  April  21, 1814 — altitudes  of 

^  OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

D^' 

IIIMI* 

tec. 

^0        ^WW« 

see. 

& 

59 

00 

7      11 

13 

66 

58 

50 

13 

46 

66 

57 

50 

14 

43 

66 

67 

ao 

16 

09 

66 

56 

00 

17 

16 

66 

55 

10 

19 

09 

66 

54 

30 

90 

39 

66 

M 

00 

99 

01 

66 

5d 

45 

93 

35 

66 

59 

30 

95 

06 

Index  error  =  —  O'  10" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitode. 

• 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.   see, 
33      26      91 

h,    min,   sec, 
8      11      59 

Deg,  min.  see, 
34     34      11 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  21,  1844 — distance  from  moon^s  first 

limb  to  RegtUus. 


OBSERVATIONS  WITH  THE  CIRCLE. 


Time  of  chronometer. 

Circle  reading. 

h,    vMn,  see, 

7  57      15 

8  01      99 

Dtg,  mtn.    sec. 

135      34      50 

• 

RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  distance. 


Deg,  min,  sec, 
66      48      51 


Mean  lime  at  Greenwich. 


k.     min,  sec. 
16      91      35.5 


Longitude. 


J06  Ifwk  Nft;  i«6. 

mCkUPfiWT  ON  8AB1E  RIVER  AS  Off  Tkt  Vltr. 

Determination  of  latUnde^  April  24, 1844— ^t^ucit»  o/* 


OBS-SRTATIONfl. 

1 

* 

Double  altitade&  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

%' 

9 

sec. 

A. 

min,  sec. 

32 

45 

7 

15     07 

67 

» 

00 

« 

16     40 

67 

SI 

10 

18     09 

67 

30 

25 

19     41 

67 

'» 

00 

21     08 

67 

29 

20 

22     12 

67 

2B 

45 

25     97 

07 

Vt 

55 

94     41 

67 

97 

10 

97     39 

91 

26 

15 

1 

98     46 

Index  error  =  —  0'  10" 
REfll^LT  OF  OALCULArnON. 


True  altitude. 

• 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  min,  sec, 
a»     43      15 

n,    Mtflw     sec, 

8      19      40 

Deg,  min.  tie, 
34     56     00 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  24,  IBii— altitudes  of  Arcturus. 


1  , 

OBSERVATIONS. 

frlRST  1 

SERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

-  Double  altitudes  of 
Arcturus. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Double  ahitudes  of 
Arcturus. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dtf.  min.  sec, 
85      15     SO 

85  46      45 
.86      08      25 

86  27     40 
86      46      25 

A.   min.    sec. 
7     33     08.0 

33  24.0 

34  15.0 

35  04.0 
35      49.5 

Deg.  min.  sec. 
87      06      45 
87      S8      10 

87  48      25 

88  13      50 
88      33      45 

A.  filial*      sec 
7      36      89.0 

37  31.3 

38  19.6 

39  92.6 

40  12.0 

Index  error  =  —  0'  10" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Heantime. 

Retard. 

liongitude. 

> 

A.    ttHii.   tee. 
8      34      15 

A.    TRvK.     see* 
0     57     58.8 

Mjtg.  mfm^    sse. 
m     29      19 
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SCALP  CAMP,  ON  THE  SPANISH  TRAIL. 

DeterminaHon  of  longitude^  April  25^  1844— o^i/Kc/e^  of  Arciurus. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  tERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Arctarns. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Arcturus. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec 
TO      43      50 
79      17      10 

79  41      45 

80  03      45 
80      24      15 

h.    min.     sec. 
7      11      14.5 

12  34.4 

13  33.7 

14  28.0 

15  19.0 

Deg.  min.   sec, 

80  47      35t 

81  11      00 

81  42      15 

82  10      30 
82      30      50 

h,    min,    sec. 
1      16      14.7 

17  13.6 

18  30.0 

19  40.0 

20  26.7 

Index  error  =  —  C  07' 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

— • . 1 

Retard. 

Longitnde. 

h.    mtn.   jec 
8      15     01 

A.     fRtft.     CM. 

0     59     05.9 

Immersion  of  a*  Cancri 


Observed  time. 


k.    min,  sec 
10      57     41 


Longitude. 


Deg.   mm.  tec. 
116     93      28 


■■^■^ 


MO 


*I)o6«  Nb*  16d* 


SCALP  GAMP,  ON  THE  BPjLtOBa  TRAIL. 

DeierminaHan  ^toHimky  April  26,  IBU^-Mindes  ef  PiOaris. 


OBSBRTATTom. 

DoniUe  aliUndes  of  Polaris. 

Time  ctf  ehroDometer. 

J>fg' 

f^ 

tee. 

• 

k,  win. 

aie. 

^ 

00 

00 

7     94 

35 

ei 

69 

30 

96 

81 

67 

58 

30 

98 

09 

67 

57 

90 

99 

17 

67 

57 

10 

30 

56 

67 

56 

40 

39 

35 

67 

55 

30 

S3 

51 

67 

56 

40 

35 

09 

67 

54 

80 

36 

45 

67 

54 

00 

38 

96 

Index  error  =  —  O'  07' 


// 


RB8ITLT  OF  CALCULATION 

• 

True  allUode. 

fiieantime. 

uacude. 

Dig,  9dn,  JVC. 
29     56     57 

A.     WtH»    JfC. 

8      30      36 

Deg.  mm,  mc 
35     13      OH 

Determination  of  longitude^  April  26.  1844 — cUtitudes  of  a  Lyr^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


f 

Doable  altitodes  of  «  Lyrse. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  mil*,   tec, 

84  33      00 

85  09      35 
85     99      15 

85  55     40 

86  54     90 

A.     mill,     jfc 
11      19     01.6 

13  90.0 

14  31.9 

15  49.0 
18      14.0 

Index  error  =  —  0'  07" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  HERNANDEZ  SPRING. 

Deiermiiiation  of  longitude^  April  29,  1844 — aliiiudes  of  Arcturus. 

OBS£RVATIONS. 


FIRST  SERIBS. 

SECOND  SSRIE8. 

Double  allitades  of 
Arctarus. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  altitades  of 
Arcturus. 

1 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min.  see. 
95      10      JO 

95  36      15 

96  05      30 
96      30     40 
96      55      15 

A. 
7 

min, 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

sec. 
24.5 
30.6 
44.5 
46.5 
48.0 

Deg.  min,   see, 
97      14      S5 

97  37      30 
9S      02      00 

98  29      40 
98      56      30 

A.    min.     sec 
7     38     35.7 

39  33.5 

40  35.2 

41  46.0 

42  51.6 

Index  error  =  +  0   10" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.   sec. 
8      40      12 


A.    mtfi.     sec. 
1      02     02.0 


Longitude. 


Determination  oflatiiude^  April  29, 1844 — altitudes  of  Polaria. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.  see, 
68      58     45 
68      59      15 
68      57     40 
68     57     90 
68     56     40 

A.    mvn,  see. 

7     49      14 

51      29 

53  20 

54  38 
56      58 

Index  error  =  +  y  10" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


True  altitode. 

Mean  lime. 

Latitude. 

H     27     38 

8     55     04 

L 

D^,  nitii*  sec 
36     51     21 

hH 


1foo«  No*  166« 


ENCAMPMENT  AT  DEBP-SPRING  HOLE  OH  A '^RTTBtl  WHICH  LOSES 

ITSELF  IN  SANDS. 

■ 

D§ierminatim  of  latitude^  May  1,  ISi/k^altitudea  of 

■  » 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliitodes  of  Polaris. 


Ikg.  mtn.  iM. 

69      31  *& 

69      30  40 
69      30 


69      29 
69 


69 
69 
69 
69 
69 


10 
SO 


28  15 

97  40 

26  30 

25  45 

25  20 

24  40 


Time  of  chronometer. 


6      49  06 

50  26 

52  17 

53  38 

56  07 

57  20 


58 
01 
03 
04 


55 
38 

02 
16 


Index  error  =  +  O'  10" 


^ 

EEBULT  OF   OALCULATION 

• 

True  altitnde. 

Mean  time. 

LaUttide. 

Deg»  min,   see, 
34     43      U7 

A    min.  Me. 
8     01      58 

Dt^,     Milk        $tCm 

35      58      19 

Determination  of  longiiude^  May  1,  1844 — akitudes  of  Arciurns. 

OBSEaVATlONS. 


FIRBF 

BSRIE8. 

SECOND  aaaiEs. 

Denble  altitades  of 
Arctarns. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  aliitudes  of 
Arcturus. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.  see, 
89      07      3i> 

89  52      50 

90  15      00 

90  38      20 

91  00      15 

A.    min.    see. 
7     07      15.8 

09  07.5 

10  03.7 

11  00.6 
11      55.5 

Deg,  min.   sec. 
91      25      20 

91  48      35 

92  10      30 
92     34     45 
99     50'^   20 

A.    min, 
7      12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

see, 

57.0 

54.2 

49.5 

51.0 

52.0 

IMer  error  =  +  0*  KT 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


M«in  time. 

Retard- 

Longitude. 

• 

■                                ■ 

S     17     45 

JL   mifi.     ice. 
r     05     22.5 

>         . 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  LAS  VEQAS,  (THE  MARSHES.) 

Determination  of  longitude^  May  3,  1844 — aUUudes  of  the  suit. 


OBSBRYATIONS. 


F1B8T  SBRISI. 

SECOND  flSBUEa. 

Donble  altitades  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitades  of  the 
SUDS  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   see, 
56      56      45 
56      36      10 
56      17      50 
56      03      00 
55      48      35 

3      12 
12 
13 
14 
14 

sec. 
04.3 
56.2 
41.0 
18.5 
54.0 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
55      34      00 
55      17      30 
55      04      45 
54      49      40 
54      33      10 

A.    min, 
3      15 
16 
16 
17 
18 

sec, 

31.0 

U.O 

42.6 

21.0 

01.0 

I'/ 


Index  error  =  +  O'  10' 
RESULT   OF    CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

k.  min,  sec, 
4     22      56 

h.   mv%,    stc, 
1      07      40.2 

Determination  of  latitude^  May  3,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

^- 

min. 

stc 

k,  wUn,  stc. 

40 

00 

7      17      82 

• 

69 

39 

50 

18      51 

69 

39 

55 

SO     04 

69 

38 

50 

82      06 

69 

38 

90 

83      82 

69 

37 

30 

84     45 

69 

37 

S5 

86      87 

69 

37 

15 

87      33 

69 

36 

10 

89      19 

■ 

69 

36 

10 

30     34 

// 


Index  error  =  4- 0'  10 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Tnie  altitnde. 

* 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

• 

Deg,  min,  sec, 
34     47      45 

k.    min,   sec. 
8      31      50 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
36      10      80 

33 


414 
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BNCAMPMENT  ON  A  BRANCH  OF  THE  RIO  YIRGBN. 
DeierminaiioH  of  kuitudcy  May  5, 1844 — aUUudes  of  Polaria. 

OBSBRYATIONB. 


Double  allitndes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Bff. 

Mill. 

Me. 

• 

A. 

• 

sec. 

70 

44 

ao 

6 

49 

33 

70 

43 

45 

6 

51 

10 

70 

4a 

40 

6 

53 

96 

70 

41 

40 

6 

54 

55 

70 

43 

00 

G 

56 

91 

70 

40 

30 

6 

58 

06 

70 

39 

40 

7 

00 

10 

70 

39 

10 

7 

03 

43 

70 

38 

30 

7 

04 

11 

70 

38 

90 

7 

05 

15 

Index  error  =  4-0'  10" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Trae  altilade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg,  mtn.  sec. 
36      19      15 

k,   nwn,   sec, 
8     08      96 

Deg,  m^  tee. 
36      38      56 

Determination  of  longitude^  May  5,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  Vvrginis. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altilade:^  of  «  Virginis. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   sec. 
71      14      45 
71      38      10 
71      59      50 
73      19      90 
'3^      37      35 

k.    min,    sec, 
7      13      09.0 
14      49.6 

16  15.5 

17  44.0 
19      05.0 

I'/ 


Index  error  =  +  0'  10' 
RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 


Retard. 


! 


Longliade. 


k,    mm.   sec, 
8     97     07 


k,    min,    see. 
I      10      55.9 


Doc.  Now  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  TQC  RIO 


Determination  of  Umgitudcy  Mcty  6, 1844 — altitudes  of  Arcturue. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliitodes  of  Arctaras. 


Dig. 

8b 
86 
87 


06 
41 
10 


«0e. 
10 
00 
00 


Time  of  chronometer. 


k,    mm.  see. 

6      33  23.0 

34  50.0 

36  01.5 


Index  error  =  +  O'  10" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

m»        Utffl*        ttCm 

7     47      15 

1      13      30. 5 

Determination  of  latitude^  May  6, 1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

^^- 

mtn. 

sec. 

A. 

mtn. 

sec. 

41 

30 

6 

54 

30 

70 

40 

15 

56 

12 

70 

39 

45 

57 

55 

70 

40 

00 

59 

03 

70 

39 

10 

7 

00 

35 

70 

38 

40 

02 

48 

70 

37 

15 

04 

23 

70 

37 

90 

. 

06 

24 

70 

36 

10 

08 

03 

70 

35 

55 

09 

21 

Index  error  —  +  0'  10" 

RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 

Tme  altimde. 

Mean  time. 

liatitade. 

• 

Dig,  wUm, 
35      IS 

stc. 

h,     IfllSI.    Stc, 

£J0t[,    llltfit      Stm, 

« 

01 

8      14      24 

36     39      33 

516 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  RIO  VIROEN. 

Dtterminaiim  qf  longUude^  May  7,  1844— aAfVtM&«  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


F1B8T  . 

SKRUS. 

SECOMD  SEBIKS. 

■ 

Doable  altUades  of  the 
8un*8  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

1 

Double  altitudes  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronomaer. 

Dig.  min.   sec, 
4S     34      50 

43  50      00 

44  10      00 
44      94      10 
44     41      45 

5 

min. 
44 
45 
45 
46 
47 

see. 

93.9 

01.4 

50.5 

97.0 

10.0 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
45      00      00 
45      11      15 
45      96      15 
45      38      10 
45      49      35 

h.    min,    see. 
5     47     55.4 

48  94.3 

49  09.9 

49  31. H 

50  00.0 

Index  error  =  +  y  10" 


■ 

RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 

Mean  time. 

Retard. 

LoDgitade. 

A    Mm.  JVC 
6     59     58 

A.    min,     sec 
1      19      15.5 

SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  RIO  \  IRGEN. 

Ikiertninaiion  of  UmgUudef  May  8,  1844 — altitude  of  Arcturus, 

OBSBRTATION. 


Double  altitude  of  Arctorus. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,    sec, 
103      15      10 

h,    min,    sec, 
7     07     09 

Index  error  =  +  O'  10" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.   min.   sec, 
H     91      43 


Retard. 


A.  min.     sec, 
1      14      41.3 


Longitude. 


Doc.  No.  166.  617 

SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  RIO  VIRGEN. 

IhtermincUUm  oflatiiude^  May  8,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg, 

min. 

sec. 

k. 

iiitfi. 

sec. 

70 

58 

50 

7 

11 

36 

70 

58 

40 

13 

08 

70 

58 

50 

14 

37 

70 

57 

00 

15 

58 

70 

58 

10 

17 

11 

' 

Index  error  =  +  O'  10" 


RESULT    OF   CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
35      27      52 

A.    min,   sec, 
8     29     09 

Deg,  min,   see, 
36     53     03 

Determination  of  longitude^  May  9,  1844 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


PIR8T 

EHUUEf. 

1 

SECOND  8EBIK.S. 

Double  altitudes  of  ibe 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Double  altitude*^  of  the 
sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.  sfc 
54      44      10 

54  59      20 

55  13      10 
55      27      35 
55      39      40 

A.   min,     sec. 
6     08      27.4 
09      04.0 

09  37.8 

10  17.0 
10      47.0 

Deg.  min.   sec. 

55  51       10 

56  02      30 
56      11      55 
56      21      20 
56      29      40 

A.   min.     sec,        < 
6      11      12.8 

11  42.0 

12  04.4 
12     29.4 
12     51.3 

Index  error  =  —  0'  02^' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION 

t 

Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

h,    tntft.    see, 
7      23      21 

h.    min.     see, 
1      14      29.3 

m 

•■Jt 


Hoe.  No.  les. 

TH»D  ENCAMPMENT  OM  THE  RIO  VnOBK. 

Dettm^mtien ^  2a/ittMfe,  May 9,  VB4A~mUihdu ^PtfariM. 

OBSBRTATI0H8. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chranometer. 

Deg.  wUn. 
"^O     65 

sec. 

k,    wUn,   sec. 

10 

7     96     49 

70     65 

15 

96     56 

70     56 

50 

98      19 

70     55 

00 

99     49 

70     64 
70     64 

30 

30     64 

30 

81     68 

70     64 

30 

33  17 

34  37 

70     64 

10 

70     63 

10 

36      11 

70     63 

90 

37     90 

Index  error  =  —  0*  09" 


RESULT   OP  CALCULATION. 

True  altitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Dig,  min,   see, 
35      95      53 

A.    ftitti.    see, 
8      45      59 

Deg.  ffiifi.    see, 
36      63      40 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  SANTA  CLARA  FORK  OF  THE  RIO  YIBQEN. 

Determination  of  latitude^  May  10, 1844 — altittides  of  Polaris, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Polaris. 


Deg.    mtn.  see, 

71      29  45 

29  20 

29  40 

29  30 

28  50 


71 
71 
71 
71 
71 


71  87 

71  27 

71  27 

71  26 


28      30 
45 


30 
30 
50 


Time  of  chronometer. 


k. 

fnifi. 

see. 

7 

lU 

36 

17 

38 

19 

49 

20 

56 

23 

06 

94 

39 

25 

49 

97 

08 

28 

25 

30 

44 

Index  error  = 


• 

RESULT  OP   CALCULATION 

• 

True  altitude. 

,  Mean  timf . 

Latitude. 

Boc.  No.  166. 
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ENCABCPBffiNT  AT  SANTA  CLARA  FORE  OF  THE  RIO  VIRGEN. 

D^ertninaiioH  of  UmgUude^  May  11, 1844 — aliUudes  of  the  ran. 

0B8BRVATI0N8. 


DoqUe  alUtodes  of  the  son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,  sec. 
57      10      15 
56      37      40 
56     06      55 

3     OR     34.5 

10  18.3 

11  03.0 

Index  error  = 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Longitude. 


ENCAMPMENT  AT  VEGAS  DE  SANTA CL/VKA  . 

DeiermincUion  of  longitude^  May  12,  1844 — altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


PIBST  SERIES. 

SECOND  SEAIBS. 

Double  altitudes  of 
the  sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronom- 
-eter. 

Double  altitudes  of 
the  sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronomeUE. 

Deg.  min.   see. 
S?     30      45 
55      05      10 
54      51      35 
54      38      20 
51      34      50 

k,    min,    sec, 
3      13      11.0 

13  50.3 

14  34.8 

14  57.4 

15  39.4 

Deg.  min,  sec, 
54      09      00 
53      58      30 
53      49      10 
53      39      15 
53      37     40 

^»»        pM8^9» 

3      16 
16 
17 
17 
17 

11.3 

S9.9 

Q3.3 

f7.5. 

57.0 

k.    min.    sec. 
4      32     22 


Index  error  =  +  O'  15" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


k.    min,    sec, 
1      16     38.0 


Longitude. 


msb 


»    f 


# 

Bdb.  ffo.  166. 

^  EHGAMniENT  AT  VEGAS  HE  SANTA  -CLUJL 

Xkierminati&n  of  laiiiude^  JMby  12, 1844— oftjUfibt  ^ 

OBSSRVATtOKS. 


Double  Utimdes  of  Polam. 

Time  of  ehitnometei; 

1 

Dig. 

_    • 

k.     mim^ 

tec. 

7-1 

05      30 

7      10 

13 

n 

06      00 

11 

42 

ri 

05     20 

13 

05 

w 

04      00 

14 

26 

72 

04     90 

15 

40 

72 

03      30 

18 

09 

73 

03      10 

19 

47 

72 

02     45 

20 

57 

72 

02     35 

22 

00 

1           . 

72 

02     30 

S3 

10 

• 

Index  error  =  +  0'  15" 


RBBULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Dig.  min,  see, 
36     00     45 

h,    min,  sec. 
8     33     33 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
37     28      28 

Determination  of  longitude^  Map  14,  ISii— altitudes  of  the  sun. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST 

SERIES. 

SECOND 

SERIES. 

Doable  aliitodes  of 
the  son's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

1 

Doable  altitudes  of 
the  sun's  lower  limb. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 

47     27      30 

•    47     42      30 

47  55      45 

48  08      00 
48      19      40 

k,    min. 

5      43 
44 
44 
45 
45 

sec. 
32.0 
10.5 
43.2 
13.7 
44.5 

Deg.  mn.    sec. 
48     33      10 
48      45      00 

48  56      15 

49  07      00 
49      19      20 

h.    min, 
5     46 
46 
47 
47 
48 

sec 

17.4 

49.0 

16.  T 

43.6 

14.8 

Index  error  =  +  0'  07'' 


RESULT    OP   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


Longitude. 
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BfCAMPMENT  ON  A  FINE  ROLLING  PRAIRIE,  AT  THE  SPRING-HEAD  OF 

A  TRIBUTARY  TO  SEVIER  LAKE. 

Determination  of  latitude^  May  19,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitodes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Ikg,  min.   sec. 
iS     35      45 

A. 

min. 

sec 

•        %        ' 

43 

07 

73     36     00 

44 

26 

73      35      50 

46 

44 

73      SO      20 

48 

03 

73      36      50 

51 

11 

73      36      30 

52 

55 

73      36      50 

55 

09 

# 

73      36      35 

57 

45 

^ 

73      36      40 

59 

27 

73      37      10 

8 

02 

53 

Index  error  =  +  O'  10" 


RESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 
36      47      00 

A.    min.   sec. 
9      15      51 

Deg.  min,  sec 
38      18      20 

Determination  of  longitude,  May  19,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  Lyra^ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


riBST  1 

SERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altitudes  of 
«  Lyrae. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of 
c  Lyrae. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   sec. 

62  36      50 

63  00      20 
63      23      20 

63  48      10 

64  11      35 

A.    min.   s^e. 
8      06      59.0 

08  05.0 

09  09.6 

10  21.0 

11  27.5 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
64      33      50 

64  53      30 

65  12      50 
65      33      10 
65      51      5a 

A.    min,    sec. 
8      12      31.0 

13  27.0 

14  22.0 

15  17.0 

16  11.0 

Thermometer  40<> 
Index  error  =+0^10" 


RESULT  OP   CALCULATION. 


1 
Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

A.    mtfi.   sec, 
9      34      32 

A.    min.     sec 
1      22     44.3 

•#w 
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KKCAMPMEMT  ON  BATIBR  flPf^BUL 

Determinaium  of  biiiude,  May  23, 1844— a(rtttii{w  o/"  Polmi9. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Sooble  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Tim  of.  i^bf oMUMter. 

Dig.  9d%, 
iS     45 
75     45 
75     45 
75     44 
75     44 

0 

tte, 
10 

20  0 
90 
60 
SO 

7     46 
48 
50 
51 

13 
90 
07 
39 

P 

• 

Index  error  =  +  O'  07" 

RESULT  OF  CALCULATION 

• 

True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade. 

I^^.  mill,   see, 
37     51      18 

L    min,   tie, 
9      15      30 

3S^     99      19 

Determination  of  longitude^  May  23, 1844 — a     udes  of  a  LyrtB. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FiaST 

BEBIBS. 

■ ^ • 

SECOND  saaiss. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
a  Lyrse. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of 
a  Lyrae. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dig,  mm.   mc. 
67      15      25 
67      37      20 
67     56     20 

A.    mtft.     tec. 

7  58      17.0 
59      17. 6 

8  00      11.0 

Dtg,  min,   tec. 

68  16      10 

69  36      15 
68      55      10 

h.    min.     tec. 
8     01      06.5 
02      05.O 

09      66.4 

Index  error  =  +  O'  07'.' 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.   tec. 
9      26      58 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Retard. 


A.    mm.     tec. 
1      26      18.3 


Longitude. 


S^.  No.  166. 


m9M9i?MmT  ON  TSe  HRST  9TREAM  OP  UTAB  LAMS. 

DetemmaiimoflaiilmdeyMav^  Virgima  m  the  mmridim* 

OBSBRVATIONtS. 


Doable  aUitndeii  of  Spiea  Tirginis. 


Time  of  ehronoiDeler. 


• 

^- 

34   10 

79 

37   00 

79 

39   10 

79 

43   05 

79 

44   10 

■ 

79 

45   50 

79 

47   15 

79 

49   30 

. 

79 

50   50 

79 

53   30 

79 

53   30 

79 

54   15 

79 

54   30 

79 

54   35 

79 

55   10 

79 

55   05 

79 

54   40 

79 

54   10 

79 

53   15 

79 

53   05 

79 

51   00   V 

09m          ^WV^Pc 

ue. 

7  fiO 

38 

dt 

51 

tt 

U 

94 

m 

^ 

96 

96 

97 

99 

99 

13 

30 

33 

33 

07 

33 

95 

34 

36 

35 

49 

36 

59 

38 

13 

39 

41 

40 

54 

43 

01 

43 

15 

44 

99 

46      01 


Index  error  =  +  O'  05^' 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Trae  aUitnde. 


Deg.  min.   tec. 
39      56      91 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


7       38      27 


Latitude. 


Deg.    min,   tec. 
39     43     37 


0X4 
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ERCABffPMSNT  ON  THE  FIRST  STtlEAM  OF  DTAlBt  LAKE. 

Ihierminaiwn  of  latiiude,  May  24,  1844 — altiiudea  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  aiUtndes  of  Polaris. 


^' 

wtw. 

sec. 

76 

34 

40 

76 

S5 

00 

76 

S4 

95 

76 

85 

00 

76 

95 

15 

Index  error 

Time  of  chronometer. 


A. 

wUn. 

tee. 

7 

50 

41 

53 

07 

53 

51 

54 

59 

67 

03 

=  +  0'05" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Tme  aliitode. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade. 

Deg.  min.  see, 
3b      11      14 

A.   min.  $ec, 
9      90     54 

Deg,  min,   tec. 
39     41      52 

Mean  latitade  39^  42"  15^' 


Determination  oflonffittule^  May  24,  IBiA— altitudes  of  a  LyrtB. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
•  Ljrrse. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of 
«  Lyra;. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,   sec, 
70     08      25 
70      31      10 
70      49      50 

A.    min,     sec. 

8      00      54.4 
01      59.0 
03      50.7 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
71      10     00 
71      30      35 
71      49      45 

A.    min.      $ee, 
8      03      48.5 

04  47.0 

05  41.3 

Thermometer  40® 
Index  error  =  +  0'  05 


// 


Mean  time. 


A.    min,   sec, 
9      30     31 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Retard. 


A.    mm.     sec. 
1      27      10.0 


Longitude. 


Doe.  No.  166. 
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ENCAMPldENT  ON  A  RIGHT  HAND  BRANCH  OP  SPANISH  FORK. 

Determination  of  longitude^  May  27,  \%M.-~<dtitudes  offk,LyTiB. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SBRXEB. 

SECOND  8BB1BS. 

Doi^le  altitudes  of 
a  Lyrae. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Doable  aliitades  of 
a  Lyrae. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Ueg.  min.   uc, 
57      04       50 
57      26       50 

57  47      20 

58  03      50 
58      19      45 

h.    min.     sec. 
7      07      47.5 
06      50.0 

09  51.0 

10  40.0 

11  27.4 

Deg.  min,   sec, 

58  39      45 

59  00      00 
59      16      40 
59      3*2      00 
59      50      15 

h.    min,    see, 
7       12      26.5 

13  27.4 

14  14.6 

15  00.0 
15      55.0 

Index  error  =  4-  0'  05 


// 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Retard. 

1 
Longitnde. 

A*    mtti.    sec. 
8      41      40 

h.    min,     sec. 
1       29      41.6 

Determination  of  latitude^  May  27, 1844 — Spica  Virginis  in  the  meridian. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Spica  Virginis. 

Time  of  ehronomeitr. 

Beg,  min.  sec. 
79      10      10 

k.  wUn,  jrc. 

7     90     34 

79      10      10 

93     05 

79      10      15 

93      90 

79      10     35 

94      49 

79      09      50 

96     48 

79      09      Sj 

98     04 

Index  error  =  +  O'  Oy 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Apparent  time  of  transit. 

Latitade. 

Deg.  min.   sec, 
S     34     06 

h.    min.     see. 
7     24       06 

h.  min,  sec. 
40     04      59 

DM^  Nik'  166. 


oteiomBrr  on  a  kiqht  HANb  'B%iu«icto  of  ft^itttW^>6idfc; 

Ikttrmiiuaimt  afUtUtUdB^  May  2t,  IBU-r-tdHtudet  tfPtMr^, 


OBSERTATIDNS. 


• 

Doable  aUitades  of  Polaris. 

• 

Time  of  chronometer. 

• 

/ 

Htf .  »<«.    see. 
77     0^     15 
77     08     40 
77     08     iO 
77     09     10 
77     09     20 

7     35       38 
36       58 

38  06 

39  20 

40  85 

Thermometer  40^ 
Index  error  zr  +  V  OS'' 

RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Tme  altitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitode. 

Da.  mIh.   su. 
S     33     91 

k,    min,    see, 
9     07     47 

Deg,  min,    see, 
40     04     Ot 

Mean  latitade  40o  04'  21" 


ENCAMPMENt  AT  THE  BEAD  OF  SPANISH  FORK. 

DeierminatUm  of  latiiude^  May  28, 1844 — aUiiudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polari3. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

h. 

min. 

sec. 

76 

50 

10 

7 

08 

30 

76 

50 

00 

09 

40 

76 

50 

10 

Id 

51 

76 

49 

50 

12 

27 

76 

50 

00 

13 

45 

76 

50 

00 

15 

10 

76 

49 

50 

17 

26 

76 

50 

20 

19 

01 

76 

50 

20 

20 

10 

76 

50 

10 

21 

04 

Index  error  =  +  0'  08". 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Trne  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitade. 

Deg,  min,  sec 
^     23     52 

h,    mm.  sec, 
8     45     32 

Deg,  min.   sec 
39     55      U 

Doc.  No.  166. 


SXf 


EI^CAMPMENT  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  SPANISH  FORK. 

Determinatioti  of  longitude^  May  28,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  Ia/tcbL 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altitades  of 
c  Lyrs. 

1 

Time  of  chronom- 
eicr. 

Doable  altitades  ol 
a  LyrsB. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg,  min,  tec, 
64      24      50 

64  59      30 

65  20     00 

A.    min,     sec. 
7     24      42.4 

26  19.4 

27  18.5 

Deg,  min,  see, 
65    39      30 

65  59      20 

66  18      45 

h.     min.     see, 
7      28      16.0 

29  13.0 

30  10.0 

Thermometer  i2° 
Index  error  =  +  O'  08" 

RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h.    min.  sec, 
8      56      24 


Retard. 


h.  min,     sec. 
I      30      44.4 


Longitade. 


ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  UINTAH  RIVER.         | 

Determination  of  latitude^  May  29,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


• 

Double  altitades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

h. 

min.   sec. 

77 

00 

10 

7 

09      56 

77 

00 

00 

12      17 

77 

00 

10 

14      03 

77 

00 

00 

15      16 

77 

00 

35 

17      21 

77 

00 

00 

18      51 

77 

00 

30 

20      17 

77 

00 

20 

22    .09 

77 

00 

50 

23     40 

77 

00 

35 

25      15 

Thermometer  46<' 
Index  error  =  -f  0'  05" 

RESULT   OF    CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

1 

Latitade. 

Deg.  min,   sec, 
38      28     59 

h,    min.   sec 
8      50      24 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
40      00      07 

408  Doe.  No  106. 

ENCAMPMBNT  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  UINTAH  RIYBR. 

Delerminatian  of  longUitde^  Ullap  29,  1844 — aUUudes  of  a  I^frm. 


* 

OBSERVATIONS. 

rmwr  orus. 

■ECOND  nBOB. 

Doable  altitudes  of 
•  LyrsB. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Doable  altitades  of 
o  Lyrae. 

Time  of  chiononMMr. 

Deg,  min.  uc. 
57      33      15 

57  56      30 

58  43      10 

6  58      44.0 
59      54.5 

7  02      12.0 

IHx,  win,   see, 
59     01      15 

59  44      10 

60  05      15 

A.     MMIa     4Mfti 

7     03      U.ft 

05  10.f 

06  19;f 

Index  error  =  +  O'  05" 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h,  min,  sec, 
8     35     08 


Retard. 


A.    min,  sec 
1      83     27.6 


Longitade. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  DUCHESNE  PORK. 


Determination  of  latitude,  May  30,  1844 — altitudes  of  Spka  Virgimkf 

near  the  meridian. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Spica  Virginis. 

Time  of  ckronometer. 

Deg,  min,    sec, 
7U      36      30 
78     .34      45 

A*    mtn,    sec, 
7       16     44 
18     06 

Index  error  =r  +  O'  05" 


RESULT   OF  CALCULATION. 


Trae  altitode. 


Deg,  min,   sec, 
39     20      U 


Apparent  time  of  transit. 


ht    ifiifi.    5ds» 
7     08     52 


Latitade. 


Deg,  min.   mc 
40     18     47 


Doc.  No.  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  DUCHESNE  FORK. 

Determination  of  longitude^  May  30,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  LyrtB. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST 

SERIES. 

fiECOND  SERIES. 

1 

Double  a'titudes  of 
aLyrse. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  nliitudes  of 
a  Lyiac. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Des.  min.    sec. 
61      33      45 
68      03      10 
68      35      35 

68  55      10 

69  14      20 

k.    mift.     sec. 

7      22      3^.0 
23      55.5 
25      2H.6 
2:>      25.0 
27      19.4 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

69  37      50 

70  00      no 
70      24      50 
70      42      00 
70      58      40 

h.    min.     sec. 
7      28      27.0 

29  31.0 

30  42.0 

31  31.2 

32  19.3 

Index  error  =  +  0'  05" 


Mean  time. 


h.   min.   sec. 
9      00      57 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Retard. 


k.    min.     see. 
1      33      07.9 


Longitude. 


Immersion  of  ^  Scorpii. 

Observed  time. 

Longitude. 

h.    min.   see, 
9      00      39 

Deg  min.     see. 
Hi     18       30 

84 


530 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  DUCHESNE  FORK. 

Determination  of  latitude^  May  30,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Peg.  www. 
77      41 

5CC, 

h,    min. 

sec. 

0(1 

7      3rt 

32 

77      40 

fiO 

37 

58 

,  77      40 

25 

39 

\;7 

'77      41 

15 

41 

20 

77      40 

50 

42 

39 

77      41 

HO 

44 

05 

77      41 

50 

45 

30 

77      42 

15 

4ti 

37 

77      41 

40 

47 

48 

77      42 

20 

49 

01 

Thermonieier  48° 
Index  error  =  4-0'  ivy 

RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


True  allitude. 


Mean  time.     . 


Deg.  min.    sec 

art      4i^ 


32 


h.    mill.    sec. 
9       10       li 


Latitade. 


Deg,  min,    see, 
4u      IH      58 


Mean  latitude  10"^  IS'  52' 


AT  UINTAH  FORT. 

Determination  of  longitude^  June  3,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  Lyree, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


KiH8T   SERIES. 


SECOND  SEKIBS. 


Double  altitudes  of 
a  Lyia*. 


Deg. 

mtn. 

sec. 

65 

58 

3i) 

66 

20 

30 

66 

41 

10 

67 

00 

20 

67 

15 

10 

Mean  time. 


Time  of  chronomeier.  i    Double  altitudes  of 


k,    min.  see. 
8      39      08 


raj  . 


A.    min. 

6  57 
jO 
59 

7  IJO 
01 


.'iCC. 

55.0 
00.0 
59.6 
51.5 
37.6 


De^.  min.  sec. 
67  31  40 
49 
07 
24 
52 


67 
68 
68 
68 


00 
25 
15 
20 


Index  error  =  +  0'  06' . 
RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Retard. 


n.   fittn,     sec. 
1      37      05.5 


Time  of  chronometer. 


h. 

mtn. 

sec. 

7 

02 

26.0 

03 

14.0 

04 

08.3 

04 

56.4 

06 

18.0 

Longitude. 


Doc.  No.  166. 
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AT  UINTAH  PORT. 

Determination  of  latitude^  June  3,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altiiude^  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

DefT. 

mill. 

tec. 

A. 

min. 

MC. 

77 

55 

90 

7 

09 

58 

77 

55 

30 

11 

17 

77 

55 

45 

13 

27 

77 

55 

40 

13 

43 

77 

55 

45 

14 

46 

77 

55 

SO 

15 

49 

77 

56 

20 

16 

53 

77 

55 

50 

17 

57 

77 

56 

10 

18 

54 

77 

56 

00 

19 

47 

Thermometer  58o 

• 

Index  error 

-  +  0' 

06" 

True  altitode. 


Deg,  min,   tee, 
38      56      44 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.   min,  sec, 
8      52      14 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min,    sec. 
40      27      45 


532 
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AT  UINTAH  FORT. 


Determination  of  longiiudej  June  4, 1814 — altitudes  af  the  sun. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


riBvr 

SERltt. 

1 

1 

» 

•BCOXD  SKUES. 

Doable  altitad 

fs  of  the 

Time  of  chi 

^oaom- 

!  Doobtej 

iltiiQdes  of  the  Time  of  chroQometer. 

500*2)  lover 

limb. 

eier. 

1       SUIi'a 

1 

lover  limb. 

De^r.  min. 

SiC. 

i.    Min. 

sec. 

!       Deg. 

1 

Mill.    sec. 

A. 

min. 

sec. 

5^      18 

bo 

5      25 

39.0 

53 

30      00 

5 

23 

48.5 

52      34 

35 

•  26 

2<).3 

53 

46      00 

'J9 

30.4 

52      46 

0) 

26 

53.5 

53 

57      25 

30 

01 .0 

52      59 

35 

27 

27.0 

51 

15      50 

• 

30 

48.5 

53      16 

45 

28 

11.6 

I  " 

29      30 

31 

S5.3 

Index  error  =  +  O'  05" 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.  sec. 
7      05      43 


LoDgitode. 


Immersion  of  Jupiter^ s first  satellite. 


Observed  lime. 

Mean  time. 

Loogitade. 

h.    min.     ue. 

0      57      05.5  a.m. 

2      34      14.3  a.  m. 

MJtg.   iiittt.    ate 
109      56      49 

Doc.  No.  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  ASHLEY'S  FORK. 

Determination  of  longitude^  June  5,  1844 — altitudes  of  o  Lyrce. 

OBSKRVATIONS. 


FIRST  SCRIES. 


SEJOND  SERIES. 


Double  altitudes  of 
a  Lyrae. 

1 

Time  of  chrooom- 
eter. 

1 

Double  altiindes  of 
a  Lyrce. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deft.  min.   sec. 
67      09      30 
67      31      20 

67  49      40 

68  10      35 
68      29      15 

h.    min.     sec. 
6      51      19.0 
,52      21.6 

53  15.7 

54  15.2 

55  09.0 

De^.  min.    sec, 

69  49      30 

70  09      30 
70      27      10 

70  46      45 

71  07      05 

h.    min,    sec. 

6  58      59.7 
59      58.2 

7  00      48.4 

01  44.7 

02  42.0 

Index  error  =  +  0'  05" 


RESULT    OP   CALCULATION. 


Mean  lime. 


k.    min.   sec. 
8      36      17 


Longitude. 


Determination  of  latitude^  June  5, 1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OB.SERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

fkg.  min. 
77      58 

sec. 

A.    min. 

sec. 

40 

7      07 

00 

77      58 

50 

08 

18 

77      58 

30 

09 

35 

77      59 

30 

11 

26 

77      59 

50 

13 

10 

78      00 

00 

14 

34 

78      00 

15 

16 

03 

78      00 

15 

17 

08 

78      00 

30 

18 

59 

78      00 

10 

19 

56 

Thermoireter  60° 
Index  error  =  -f  O'  05' 


True  altitude. 


Deg,  min,    sec, 
38      58      42 


RESULT    OP   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.  min,    sec. 
8      52      57 


Latitude. 


De^,  min,   sec, 
40      28      07 


584 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  ASHLEY'S  PORK. 
Deierviination  of  longitude,  June  6,  1844 — altitudes  of  Arciurus. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliimdes  of  Arctarus. 

• 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.   fnin.    see. 

h,    vun.     tee. 

51      31      50 

0     20     37.0  a.  m 

51      09      50 

21      34.5 

50      50      40 

22      25.0 

50      34      00 

23      06.5 

50      15      15 

^        23      57.7 

Thermometer  i6° 
Index  error  =  -f  O'  08 


// 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h*     fittti.  seCm 

2     01      43  a.m. 


Retard. 


h,    mtn.     sec. 
1      .39      22.4 


LoDgitnde. 


Immersion  of  JupUer^s  second  scUellite. 


Observed  time. 

Mean  time. 

Loogitade. 

h.    mn.    see. 
0     38     39  a.  m. 

h.    Yfttfi.    sec. 

2      18      02  a.  m. 

Deg.   ffitn.    9tc. 
109      27      07 

Doc.  No.  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  BROWN' i  HOLE,  ON  GREEN  RIVER. 

Determination  of  longitude^  June  7,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  Lyrce, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST 

ABBICS. 

1 

SECOND  SEBIES. 

Double  altilades  uf 
«  Lyrx. 

Time  of  chronomeler. 

I 

Double  altiiudes  of 
a  Lyrac. 

Time  of  chronometer 

iMK*   iRtfl.    tee, 

70  56      20 

71  17      90 
71      35      30 

71  55      10 

72  17      40 

h,   min.     see, 
6      50      21.0 

51  23.0 

52  14.0 

53  10.0 
,               54      11.0 

1 

Deg.  urin.  tee. 
76      18      15 
76      41      35 

76  59      00 

77  16      40 
77      37      00 

h,   mm.     tee, 
7      05      42.5 

06  46.5 

07  36.0 
06     25.0 
09      27.0 

Index  error  =  +  O'  08' 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


k.    min,   tec. 
8      42      27 


Retard. 


k.   min.     sec. 
1      42      31.1 


LoDgltode. 


Determination  of  latitude^  June  7, 1844 — altitudes  of  Polarig. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altilades  of  Polaris. 


Deg. 

tntti. 

tee. 

7rt 

3r< 

50 

78 

38 

45 

78 

38 

30 

78 

39 

15 

78 

39 

10 

78 

40 

25 

78 

40 

05 

Time  of  chronometer. 


Thermometer  6P 
Index  error  =  -f  0'  o5' 


h. 

min. 

see. 

13 

57 

15 

19 

17« 

05 

18 

26 

19 

59 

21 

23 

22 

36 

True  altitude. 


Deg.  min.    sec. 
39      18      31 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h.   min.    sec. 
9      UO      56 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min,   uc. 
40      46      27 


sa» 
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E?(CJIMPME5T  AT  BROWN'S  HOLE,  05  GBEE?I  RITEK. 
DeiermiwUum  ofUmgiiyde^  June  S,  1S44 — ^iludes  mf  the 

03SERTATI0N3. 


fTKST 


I>c»b!ea:  r5->*«^if!h*^-  Time  cf  chroccm- 
r«  lower  limb.  eter. 


0o3b(e  i}ii:i»J€$  of  the 


Time  of  chronooMtcr. 


.1 


De^. 

Ml*. 

3ec. 

a. 

st/n. 

.    jrc. 

i>r. 

«ff«. 

sec 

k. 

- 

SO 

50 

^ 

5 

3y 

31.0 

61 

01 

35 

5 

4d 

43.4 

60 

(4y 

d) 

40 

16.5 

61 

IS 

55 

43 

ae».S 

60 

19 

45 

4:J 

5J.3 

61 

33 

OD 

44 

05.6 

60 

33 

20 

41 

•27-0       i 

61 

4< 

10 

1 

44 

41.9 

60 

4'5 

«) 

42 

07.3 

• 

1 

61 

56 

55 

1 
1 

45 

09.4 

Ttermometer  8S 

P 

Index  error 

=  4-0'  06" 

RESULT  OP  CALCULATIOX. 


Mean  lime. 


k.    min.    sec, 
7      21      58 


Reiard. 


LoBgilnde. 


A.    Mtv.     sec 
1      4-2      3-2.3 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  ELK  HEAD  RIVER. 
Determination  of  longitude^  June  10.  1814 — altitudes  of  a  Lyr 

OBSKRV.ATIOXS. 


FlliST  SERIES. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


Doable  aUitnde.s 

of 

Time 

of  chronom- 

a LyrsB. 

eter. 

# 

/>^^.  min.    sec. 

A. 

min.    sec. 

75      26      15 

6 

46      44.0 

75      4i      20 

47      33.3 

76      06      10 

48      33.0 

76      21      50 

49      20. 2" 

76      37      40 

50      05.0 

Lyiae. 


Deg.  min.  sec. 
70  56  50 
14 
35 
5-2 
09 


:7 

77 
77 
78 


CO 
00 
15 

50 


Index  error  =  4-0'  04" 


RESULT  OF  CALCLLATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.    sec 
8      37      18 


Retard. 


h.    min.     sec. 
1       46      49.6 


Time  of  chronometer. 


h.    min. 

6  50 
51 
52 
53 
54 


sec. 

59.0 

48.0 

48.4 

36.4 

26.0 


Longitude. 


Correct  this  longitude  on  map. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  ELK  HEAD  RIVER. 

Determination  of  laiitude,  June  10,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

nun. 

sec. 

h.    min. 

sec. 

79 

0-2 

30 

6   57 

57 

'  79 

02 

45 

59 

24 

79 

03 

40 

7   00 

29 

79 

03 

00 

01 

41 

79 

04 

10 

03 

46 

79 

01 

20 

04 

58 

79 

04 

30 

06 

34 

79 

04 

50 

•   08 

05 

79 

05 

35 

09 

18 

79 

05 

30 

10 

35 

Thermometer  57° 


'/ 


Index  error  =  +  0'  04' 
RESULT    OF    CALCULATION. 


True  illitude. 


Deg.  min,   sec. 
39      30      53 


Mean  time. 


A.    wiin.    sec, 
8      50      59 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.    sec, 
40      58      37 


^^  Correct  this  latitude  on  map. 
SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  ELK  HEAD  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude^  June  11,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


^- 

min. 
14 

sec, 
40 

79 

15 

40 

79 

16 

25 

79 

16 

40 

79 

17 

30 

79 

18 

00 

Time  of  chronometer. 


h,  min. 

uc. 

7   19 

47 

3-2 

14 

24 

01 

26 

19 

28 

(^ 

29 

07 

:/' 


Index  error  =  +  0'  06' 
RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


Deg.    fiAn.    see. 
39        37      07 


Mean  time. 


Latitude. 


h.    min.     see. 
9      14        42 


Deg.    min.    see. 
A      01      11 


«88 
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SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  ON  ELK  BEAD  RIVER. 
Determination  ofUmgiltuk,  June  11, 1844 — altitudes  efm,  Oyffnu 

OBSERVilTIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  «  Cjgni 

Time  of  chronometer. 

57      21      40 
57      51      40 
56      13      00 

Mm     MM*        JCC 

7      32      31.0 

34  06.0 

35  17.5 

t 


Bad  ofasenratioo9. 
Thermometer  53^ 


\     index  error  =  4-  0'  06' 


» 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


k.    $Hin.   SIC. 
9      23      46 


Retard. 


1      49      47.1 


Longltade. 


ENCAMPMENT  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  TEIE  NORTH  FORK  OP  THE  PJLAT1 

AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Determination  of  latitude^  June  13,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Pola 

ris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
79      56      40 
^9      57      40 
/9      58      10 
79      59      00 
79      59      15 

79  59      40 

80  00      35 
80      00      15 
80      01      15 
80      01      20 

Index 
lESULT 

» 

A. 

7 

• 

min.   sec. 
31      46 

33  02 

34  16 

36  08 

37  35 

38  31 

40  06 

41  12 

42  18 

43  25 

I 

error  =  +  0'  10" 
OF    CALCULATION 

True  altiiude. 

— 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
39      58      36 

h.    min.   sec. 
9      39      10 

Deg.  min.   tee. 
41      18      48 
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ENCAMPMENT  IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  NORTH  FORK  OF  THE  PLATTa 

AT  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Determination  of  longitude^  June  13,  1814 — altitudes  of  aAquilce. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Dijuble  altiludes  of  a  Aquilx. 


D. 


mui.    see. 


'^  33  50 
44  (19  40 
44      37      40 


Time 

of  cIiroDometer. 

k. 

mill. 

MC. 

0^ 
t 

47 

56.0 

49 

33  6 

50 

49.5 

Index  error  =  +  0'  10" 


RESULT    OP   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


R«Mrd. 


k.    win.    uc. 
9      40      47 


A.    mn.     Mc, 
I      51      21.0 


Longitade. 


Determination  of  Unigiiude^  June  13, 1844 — altitudes  of  a  Cygni. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  aliiiades  of  a  Cygni. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.   min,  sec 
68      0-2      40 
68      !36      00 
68     47      40 

• 

A.    min, 
7      55 
56 
57 

sec. 

sa.o 

33.0 
40.7 

Therraomeier  51° 
Index  error  —  4-0'  10" 

RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 

Mean  lime. 

Retard. 

Longitade. 

A.    min,   sec. 
9      47      53 

k,    min,    sec, 
1      51      Sl.l 

^0  Doc.  No.  166. 

ENCAMPMENT  IN  THE  SAME  VALLEY  AS  ON  THE  13th,  BUT  HIGHER. 
Determination  of  latitude j  June  14,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

•  OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 

k.  min. 

U!C. 

79      36      25 

7     28 

28 

79      37      25 

29 

23 

79      38     -00 

30 

21 

79      37      30 

31 

26 

19      28      20 

32 

21 

79      39      30 

33 

16 

Index  error  =  4-0'  07" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


,     True  ahitude. 

Mean  time.  - 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
39      47      49 

A.    min.    sec. 
9       23      46 

Det;.  min.    sec, 
41      08      16 

Determination  of  longitude^  June  14,  I8ii— altitudes  of  a  CygnL 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliiuides  of  «  Cygni. 

Time 

of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.    sec. 
63      30      50 
63      51       30 
63      08      40 
63      26      50 
63      43      30 
65      01      00 

A. 

7 

min. 
36 
37 
38 
39 
39 
40 

sec. 

05.0 

10.0 

07.0 

03.0 

56.0 

51.0 

Thermometer  56° 
Index  error  —  +  O'  07" 

RESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 

Mean  time. 

Retard. 

■  - 

...  .   . 

Longitude. 

h,    min.   sec. 
9       31      26 

h.    min.    sec. 
1      53      54.1 

Doc.  No-  166. 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  NEW  PARE. 

Determination  of  latitude^  June  16,  18 14 — altitudes  of  Polaris, 

OBSERVATIONS.  • 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


Dig, 

mtn. 

ue. 

1^ 

03 

10 

79 

03 

30 

79 

04 

00 

79 

03 

50 

79 

05 

00 

79 

05 

30 

79 

05 

45 

79 

06 

00 

79 

06 

40 

79 

07 

25 

Time  of  chronomeier. 


h. 

vdn. 

see. 

7 

14 

37 

16 

16 

17 

31 

18 

42 

20 

20 

21 

35 

23 

00 

24 

05 

25 

18 

26 

37 

InUex  error  =  +  0'  OV' 


Trae  altitude. 


Dtg.  miti.   9U. 
39      31      25 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h,    win,   tee* 
9      15      18 


Latitude. 


Dtg.   win,  see. 
40      5^      44 


Determination  of  longitudey  June  15,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  Cygni. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


• 

Doable  altitodes  of  m  Cygni. 

Time 

of  chronometer. 

• 

MJet,  flitfi. 

sec. 

k. 

flWfl. 

see. 

63      06 

50 

7 

bO 

25.0 

63    sa 

45 

31 

42.0 

63      50 

00 

32 

36.0 

64     CIS 

10 

33 

24.2 

64      31 

30 

34 

15.0 

Thermometer  44^ 

^ 

Index  error =  +  O'  07" 

RESULT  OP   CALCULATION. 

Mean  time. 

Retard. 

LoDgitnde. 

h,    flfiin.   sec. 

A.    Mt^      sec. 

9      26      51 

1      54     22.6 

642 
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SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  AT  NEW  PARK. 

Determination  of  latitude^  June  16,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altimdes  of  Polaris. 


Time  of  chronometer. 


"^^ 

mm. 
30 

sec. 
00 

78 

30 

10 

78 

30 

50 

78 

31 

30 

78 

31 

30 

78 

32 

30 

78 

33 

10 

78 

33 

30 

78 

33 

30 

78 

34 

20 

h.    min. 

sec. 

7      37 

24 

28 

28 

a9 

51 

30 

53 

31 

55 

33 

00 

33 

58 

34 

51 

36 

04 

37 

35 

Index  error  =  4- 0'  10" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


Dig.  min.   sec. 
39      14      56 


Mean  time. 


Latitude. 


I 


A.    mm.    sec. 
il      26      19 


Deg.  min.    sec. 
40      33      38 


Determination  of  longitude j  June  16, 1844 — altitudes  of  a  Cygni, 

OBSERVATIONS.  . 


l)oQble  altiiade.^  of  a  Cygni. 

* 

„    _     1 

1 
1 

1 

I 

i 
1 

OF    CAL 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dtf^.    tmn. 
69      34 

69  53 

70  16 
70      31 
70      57 

sec. 

40 

25 

25 

30 

00 

RESULT 

A. 

Mr 
/ 

.CULATION. 

nvin.     sec. 

48  20.0 

49  17.5 

50  29.3 

51  24.6 

52  35.0 

Mean  time. 

Retard 

• 

Longitude. 

k.    min.   sec. 
9      44      19 

A.    min. 
1      53 

sec. 
54.1 

Doc.  No.  166.  54S 

SECOND  ENCAMPMENT  AT  NEW  PARK. 

Determination  of  longitude^  June  16,  1844 — altitude  of  a  Lyrc^. 

OBSERVATION. 


DoQble  altitude  of  a  Lyrae. 


Deg.  min.    tee. 
Ill       10      10 


Time  of  chronometer. 


7      55      11.5 


Thermometer  39o 
Index  error  =  +  O'  05" 

'  RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


h.    mifi.    sec, 
9      49      07 


Retard. 


k.    min.     sec. 
1      53      55.2 


Longitade. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  OLD  PARK,  AT  THE  FORK  OP  GRAND  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude j  June  19,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


• 

ie^. 

mm. 

sec. 

77 

26 

15 

77 

87 

00 

77 

27 

00 

77 

28 

00 

77 

28 

40 

77 

29 

20 

77 

29 

10 

77 

30 

25 

77 

30 

20 

77 

31 

20 

Time  of  chronometer. 


h. 

min.   sec. 

7 

33  28 

34  50 

35  54 

36  54 

38  28 

39  38 

40  38 

41  47 

43   06 

# 

44   14 

Index  error  =  +  O'  05'' 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude.* 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
28     43   13 

k.   min.   sec. 
9   33   51 

Deg.  min.   se€. 
39   57   26 

M4 
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ON  OLD  PARK,  AT  THE  FORK  OF  GRAM) 
r/longUmde,  June  19,  ISil—aliiiudes  qfm 

•  OBSERTATIOXS. 


Doabie  a!:i:Gdes  of     Tim^cfchroGomeier. 
a  AqoSap. 


Doable  al:i:ade5  of  |  Time  uf 


I 


^' 

aa. 

•K. 

Jk.    «m. 

•K. 

^ 

aa. 

St 

07 

d» 

7      47 

>.5 

56 

11 

^ 

M 

3d 

30 

4^ 

55.6 

56 

3^ 

45 

55 

Oil 

(O 

49 

5^.5 

57 

C4) 

20 

55 

27 

50 

51 

II. 7 

57 

37 

50 

55 

49 

50         < 

52 

ce.o 

57 

57 

30 

k.    warn. 

«c 

7      53 

09.5 

54 

tK.O 

55 

».o 

57 

01. 0 

57 

54.0 

Tbermomeier  4&= 
Index-error  =  +  </  05" 

RESULT  OF   CALCTl^TIOK. 


B4ean  time. 

ReUrd. 

LoDgitsde. 

k.  wn*.   see. 
9     47     45 

A.   HtA.     jec 
1      Si      50.6 

ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  BAYOU  SALADE,  HEAD  OP  FW- 
TAINDaUI-BOUlT?  SOUTH  PORK  OF  THE  PLATTE  7 

.  Determination  of  latitude^  June  22,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaria, 

OBSKRVATIONS. 


Doable  aUitade«  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chrooemeter. 

Deg. 

mill. 

sec 

k. 

wm. 

sec. 

76 

15 

20 

7 

itb 

09 

lo 

15 

50 

26 

39 

76 

16 

30 

27 

48 

76 

16 

45 

28 

51 

76 

16 

40 

29 

58 

76 

17 

25 

31 

03 

76 

18 

10 

32 

05 

76 

18 

50 

33 

12 

76 

19 

40 

34 

01 

76 

19 

50 

34 

47 

■ 

Index  error  =  +  O'  10" 
RESULT   OP   CALCULATION. 

Tiac  altiladc. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
38      07      36 

k.    min.   sec. 

9      27      21 

39      20      24 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  BAYOU  SALADS,  HEAD  OP  PON- 
TAlNE-aUI-BOUITl  SOUTH  FORK  OF  THE  PLATTE? 

Determination  of  lo/tgitudc,  .hnie  22,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  AquVm. 

/ 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Thermometer  38'' 
Index  error  =:  -f.  0'  10" 

RESULT    OP    CALCULATION. 


Mean  ttine. 


k.   min,    see. 
9      37      53 


Retard. 


A.   min.     sec. 
1      56      48.7 


PIRflT  3BRiES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  alriitides  of 
a  Aquiiae. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Double  all iiiides  of 
a  Aqui'ce. 

Time^it  chroDometer, 

Deg.  min.    sec, 
55      3.)      *2.l 

55  55      40 
5<;      15      00 

56  3;J      40 
56      52      00 

A.    min.     sec. 

7  37  00.5 
^8  03. H 
3^      58  0 

39  4(5.7 

40  35.5 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
57      11      35 
57      31      35 

57  51       10 

58  10      00 
58      36      30 

A.    intH.     S€c. 
7      41      26.3 
4*2      SO.O 

43  13.3 

44  03.0 

45  1-2.4 

Longitade. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  SMALL  AFFLUENT  TO  THE  ARKANSAS. 
Determination  of  latitude^  June  26,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitude: 

» of  Polaris. 

Time  oi  chronometer. 

Deg. 

* 

min. 

sec. 

A.    min. 

sec. 

74 

40 

15 

6      37 

29 

74 

41 

10 

39 

42 

74 

43 

40 

41 

03 

74 

43 

20 

42 

21 

74 

43 

30 

43 

16 

74 

44 

00 

44 

20 

74 

44 

10 

45 

29 

71 

44 

45 

46 

56 

74 

45 

20 

47 

58 

74 

45 

50 

49 

07 

v/ 


Index  error  =  -j-  C  OT 
RESULT    OP    CALCULATION. 


True  nltiiode. 

Mean  time. 

Lali  luie. 

D  g.  min.    sec. 
37      *20      34 

A.      min.    sec. 
8      45      08 

D^i(.  m*n.    src. 
38       39      -22 

35 


£18 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  JUNCTION  OP  THE  ARKANSAS  AND  FONTAINE' 

aUlBGUlT  RIVERS. 

Determination  of  lovgitude^  June  29,  IS44 — altitudes  of  Altair. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST   SERIKS. 

SECOND 

scBisa 

Double  altii odes  of 
Aliuir. 

Time  of  chroDomeler. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Aiiair. 

Time  of  chroDometer. 

1 

fk^.  min.    sfc. 

71  IiH      50 

72  (J5       10 
72      2t»      30 

72  52      30 

73  10      00 

A.   min.     xc. 

7  43  H.O 
41  22.7 
45  21.0 
4rt  29.5 
47      34.5 

Dtt^.  min.    sec. 
74      12      30 
74      32      45 

74  52      10 

75  13      10 
75      37      45 

h.     Wtfk        JVC. 

7      50      OK.O 
51       03.0 

51  5li.6 

52  53.2 
54      01.0 

Index  error  z=z  J^  {/  l(/' 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.    win.    frc. 
9      b'6      10 


Retard. 


A.    min.    src. 
2      04      33.7 


Longitude. 


ENCAMPMENT  NEAR  BENT'S  FORT,  ON  THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER. 

Determination  of  latitude^  July  2,  1 844 — altitudes  of  Solaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 


Peg. 

min. 

sec. 

73 

5H 

40 

73 

b^ 

10 

73 

Gl 

30 

73 

62 

10 

73 

02 

50 

73 

03 

00 

73 

04 

10 

73 

64 

30 

73 

65 

15. 

73 

65 

30 

Time  of  chronometer. 


A.     min. 

sec. 

7      00 

38 

08 

OD 

10 

54 

12 

05 

13 

03 

13 

57 

15 

05 

16 

11 

17 

20 

Id 

25 

• 

Index  error  =  +  0'  07" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


True  altitude. 


/>rir.  min.    see. 
37      00      07 


Mean  limr. 


A.    mm.   sec. 
0      2b      2» 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.    kc. 
Zn      02      08 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  A  LARGER  AFFLUENT  TO  THE  ARKANSAS. 

Determination  of  longitude^' June  28,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  AquiltB. 

OBSKRVATfONS. 


PlBSr  SERIES. 

SECOND  SERIES. 

Double  altitudes  of 
«  Aqailse. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

Double  alliiodes  of 
a  Aquilae. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
ez      2S      30 
63      01      20 
63      2-2      40 

63  55      30 

64  23      15 

k.    min, 
7      24 
26 
27 
28 
29 

sec. 

39.5 

04.3 

01.0 

26.6 

41.4 

Deg.  min.   sec. 

64  49      10 

65  28      25 

66  00      10 
66      23      35 
66      53      00 

A.    min, 
7      30 
32 
33 
35 
36 

sec, 

50.0 

36.5 

5d.0 

01.0 

21.8 

Thermometer  56^^ 
Index  error  =  4-0'  08" 

RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

iUlard. 

Longitude. 

h,    min.   ut. 
9      33      15 

h,  miofi.     see, 
2        2      46.9 

ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  JJJNCTION  OF  THE  ACKANSAS  AND  FONTAINE- 

aUI-BOUiT  RIVERS. 

Determination  of  laiilude,  June  29, 1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chro'j 

ometer. 

Deg. 

min. 

see. 

A.    min. 

see. 

71 

09 

00 

6      C>9 

05 

74 

09 

15 

60 

20 

74 

U) 

35 

61 

23 

74 

10 

20 

6-2 

30 

74 

11 

40 

G3 

51 

74 

11 

50 

64 

55 

74 

13 

00 

66 

00 

74 

12 

50 

67 

00 

74 

13 

50 

68 

06 

74 

• 

14 

00 

69 

22 

•// 


Index  error  =  +  0'  10' 
RE3ULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


True  aliiiude. 

Mtan  time. 

Lautude. 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
37      04      37 

h.    min.    sec. 
9      08      49 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
3d      15      23 

£18 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  THE  JUNCTION  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  AKD  FO^rrAINB- 

aUIBCClT  RiVERS. 

DitermiiicUlcn  ^f  Icpgilude^  June  29,  ISi-i—idliiudes  of  Aliair. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FISL^T   C£AIE>. 


KCOXD 


D'.abl*'  ■»]  iiGdn  cf    ■  Ttrnt  of  dif OLOcieter.  f-    Doable  ahhode?  o:'    ;  Time  of  chroooncter 


^•>««i  r . 


Aiuir. 


Dee, 

iff^n. 

i'c. 

i 

■ 

k. 

■it«w 

jifc. 

} 
1- 

Dts. 

mim 

1 
xc 

k. 

at«w 

«K 

71 

i» 

5*1 

1 

7 

rs 

11.0 

f 

74 

\i 

30 

•» 
1 

50 

<lri.O 

72 

«»5 

10 

41 

2:f.7 

t 

74 

3J 

45 

51 

ca.o 

7-i 

'2^ 

3U 

■ 

4a 

21.0 

» 

1 

74 

52 

10 

51 

5<>.6 

73 

W 

3.1 

1 

1 

-SK 

•-».5 

75 

13 

10 

5d 

&3.i 

73 

lu 

(« 

• 

i 

31.5 

1 

Zb 

37 

45 

SI 

Ul.O 

Icdex  eifor  =  4-1/  li*' 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mein  timr. 


h. 
9 


win.    uc. 
bS      Ki 


I 


Retard. 


k.    min.    i^c. 
2      Ul      33.7 


I 


LoDgitode. 


ENCAMPMENT  NEAR  BENT'S  FORT.  ON  THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER. 
Determination  of  latitude^  July  2^  1841 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Polari'^ 


Time  of  cbrooometer. 


r>g. 

min. 

itC, 

73 

bH 

40 

73 

5y 

10 

73 

Gl 

30 

73 

6^ 

10 

73 

()*2 

50 

73 

63 

00 

73 

64 

10 

73 

64 

30 

73 

65 

15. 

73 

66 

30 

k,     min. 

sec. 

7    m 

38 

08 

09 

10 

54 

li 

05 

13 

03 

13 

57 

15 

05 

16 

11 

17 

20 

18 

25 

Index  error  =  -f  0'  07" 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION, 


True  altitude. 


/>'A'.  min.    yc. 
37      00      07 


Mean  limp. 


fi.    mm.   sec, 

9      i>b      -20 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.    uc. 
3r^      0-2      08 
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o 


ENCAMPMENT  NEAR  BENT'S  FORT,  ON  THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER. 

DeUrmination  of  loHgilndCj  July  2, 184d — alliludes  of  Allair, 


0B8EUVATI0NS. 


t-y 


FIRST  J 

SERIES. 

SECOND  8ERIBX. 

Double  alliludes  of 
Ailair. 

Time  of  clircnom- 
eter. 

Double  altitudes  of 
Aliair. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Dcg.  min.    s^c. 
72      12      20 
72      30      30 

72  50      00 

73  12      30 
73      41      10 

h.    min,    sec, 
7      21      47.0 

22  3.').0 

23  27.7 

24  27.5 

25  45.0 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
74      U       10 
74      35      iO 

74  57      10 

75  20      20 
75      37      40 

h.    min.     src. 
7      27      07.4 

28  13.0 

29  10.0 

30  13.5 

31  04.5 

Index  error  =  +  0'  07" 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

A.   min.   sec. 
9      41      40 

h.    min,     s'c. 
2      15      17.2 

• 

ENCAMPMENT  ON  SMOKY-HILL  RIVER. 

Determinaiion  of  latitude^  July  9,  It^ii— altitudes  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliitades  of  Polaris. 


D^g.  min.  sec. 
75  39  10 
75      58      50 


Time  of  chronometer. 


h.   min.   sec. 

3  56      57 

4  14      10 


Index  error  =  +  0' 00" 


True  altitude. 


Deg.  min.    sec. 
37      53      15 


RESULT   OP    CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.    sec. 
9      15      03 


Latitude. 


Deg.  min.    sec. 
38      51      15 
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THIRD  ENCAMPMENT  ON  SMOKY-HILL  RIVER. 
DeterminatioH  of  lovgilude^  July  13, 1844 — altUude  of  a  Aqfrikc 

OBSERVATION. 


Double  aliiiudc  of  a  A<^uiiaj. 


Dtg,   mm.  SIC. 
77      51      20 


Time  of  chronometer. 


h.   min.     see. 
3      55      51.5 


Mean  time. 


A.    min.    sec. 
9      10      50 


Index  error  =  0'  00' 


RESULT    OF    CALCULATION. 


Retard. 


.i 


h.    min.     sec. 
5      14      58.3 


LoDgitode. 


i_     


ENCAMPMENT  ON  SMOKY-HILL  RIVER,  BELOW  THE  PAWNEE  VIL.IiAGE. 
Determination  of  longitude^  July  17,  1844 — altitiultsofa  AquU<B. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  aliiiudps  of 

a  Aquilap. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

D''g.   min. 

sec. 

h,    Tnin. 

sec. 

7a      13 

10 

3      26 

52.0 

75      33 

15 

•      27 

46.0 

75      51 

45 

28 

37.0 

76      13 

20 

29 

37.0 

76      33 

10 

30 

32.0 

76      49 

40 

31 

18.0 

Index  error  =  O'  00" 


RESULT    OF    CALCULATION. 


Menn  time. 


h.    min.    sec. 
8      49      55 


Retard. 


A.     min.     sic. 
5      '-:0      48.4 


Longitnde. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  SMOKY-HILL  RIVER,  BELOW  THE  PAWNEE  VILLAGE. 

Deter mincUion  of  latitude^  July  17,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris, 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Djuble  aliiiudes  of  Pularis. 

Time 

of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min. 
75      39 
75      40 
75      40 
75      41 
75      42 
73      42 

sec. 
00 
15 
10 
30 
00 
40 

h. 
3 

a 

min.    sec, 
31      07 

35  26 

36  80 

38  01 

39  17 

40  23 

Index 
RESULT 

error  =  +  O'  00" 
OP    CALCULATION 

• 

True  altitude. 





Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deff.  min.   sec. 
37      49      13 

h.   min.  sec. 
8      58      04 

Deg.  min.   sec, 
is     42      43 

FIFTH  ENCAMPMENT  ON  SMOKY-HILL  RIVER. 
Determination  of  longitude^  July  19,  1844 — altitudes  of  a  AquiltB, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Dauble  altitndes  of  «  Aquilee. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 
73      16      35 

73  42      45 

74  04      10 
74      24      00 

74  45      10 

75  07      30 

• 

i.    min. 

3  09 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

sec. 

43.6 

51.0 

52.0 

48.0 

45.5 

46.0 

Index  error  —  -^  O'  00" 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION, 

Mean  lime. 

Retard. 

Longitude. 

h.   min.   sec. 
8      37      04 

A.    min.     sec. 
5      24      45.5 

Immersion  of  Jupiter^s  first  satellite. 

OlKserved  lime. 

Mean  time. 

Longitude. 

K    min.   sec. 
10      15      36 

k.    min.    sec. 
15      40      29 

Deg.  min.  see, 
98      17      31 
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FIFTH  ENCAMPMENT  ON  SMOKY  HILL  RIYBR. 
Determination  oflalUude,  July  19, 1844 — aUUudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERTATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min,   sec, 
7j      37      40 
75     38      20 
75      39      30 
75      40      00 
75      41      10 

A.    min,  9U. 
3      18     00 

19  16 

20  26 

21  38 
23      04 

Index  error  =  +  ^  00". 


RESULT  OF  CALCULATION 

• 

Trae  aliitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitode. 

37      48      25 

8     45      13 

3»     43      3;! 

ENCAMPMENT  THREE  MILES  SOUTH  OF  SMOKY-HILL  FORK. 

ft 

Determination  of  longitude^  July  21, 1844 — altiltides  of  9,  ilfutto. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  a  Aquilae. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min.  sec. 

78  45      10 

79  13      40 
79      36      45 

A.    mtn.     sec. 

3  13  38.0 
14  58.0 
16      02.5 

Index  error  =  +  C  00" 


Mean  time. 


A.   min,   sec, 
8      42     31 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Retard. 


k.   min.     tec. 
5      27      38.3 


Longitade. 


Doe.  No.  166.  555^ 

EEVCAMPMENT  THREE  MILES  SOUTH  OF  SMOKY-HILL  FORK. 

Determination  of  latitude j  July  21, 1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

min. 

sec. 

A. 

min. 

see. 

75 

14 

45 

3 

19 

04 

75 

16 

50 

20 

61 

75 

18 

10 

82 

26 

75 

18 

10 

84 

07 

75 

20 

40 

26 

01 

lodex  error  =  +  O'  OO'' 


RESULT  OP  CALCULATION. 


Troe  altiiude. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

iJtf,  inifi.    tec* 
37      37      35 

h,   fnn,  tee. 
8      50     07 

• 

Mjef»    Mill*    M6* 

3d     28     38 

ENCAMPMENT  BETWEEN  SMOKYHILL  FORK  AND  THE  SANTA  F^  ROAD. 

Determination  of  latitude^  July  22, 1844— afti/nA*  of  Polaris. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitades  of  Polaris. 


lyg.  min.  sec. 

Tj      51  40 

75      53  40 

75      56  00 


Time  of  chronometer. 


A.  min,  see* 

3  55  57 

4  00  59 
4      03  39 


Index  error  =  +  0'  00 


ff 


RESULT    OP    CALCULATION. 


True  altitade. 

Mean  time. 

Latitude. 

Deg.  min.  see. 
37      55      38 

k.  min.  sec, 
9      89      40 

Deg.  min.   sec, 
3l     31      38 
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ENCAMPMENT  BETWEEN  SMOKY-DILL  FORK  AND  THE  SANTA  F^  ROAD 
Dciermuiation  of  longitude^  July  22,  IS44 — aUiludes  of  a,  AquUtB. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  al(i(ades<  ofc  Aqai'x. 


Timf  of  chrooomeier. 


Des.  min.  tec. 

1)0  26  30 

91  37  50 

92  37  20 


k.    min.  sec. 

3      42  09 

45  47 

48  48 


Index  error  =  +  0'  00" 


REBULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


k.    min.   sec 
9      15     03 


Retard. 


h.    m.tn.    stc 
5      29      28.2 


LoBgiciide. 


ENCAMPMENT  ON  TEIE  SANTA  FE  ROAD. 

Dis'terthination  of  longitude^  July  23,  1844 — altihides  of  a  AquiltB, 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Doable  altitudes  of  «  Aquilif. 



■  0' 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg. 

80 
81 
81 
81 
82 
82 

min,    see. 
57      25 
20      50 

39  15 
59      45 
22      20 

40  45 

A.    min.     sec. 
3      08      14.6 

09  22.0 

10  14.0 

11  11.0 

12  16.0 

13  07.0 

Index 

error 

=  4 

00" 

RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


n.      Vfini.      90C. 

8      42      47 


Retard. 


h.    min.     sec. 
5      31      02.3 


LoDgirade. 
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ENCAMPMENT  ON  THE  SANTA  Fli  ROAD. 

Deter ininalioii  of  latitude^  July  23,  1844 — altitudes  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  alliiodes  of  Polaris. 


jDe^.  min. 

sec. 

75      31 

:^ 

75      32 

10 

•15      33 

30 

75      35 

35 

75      .% 

40 

75      36 

50 

Time  of  chronometer. 

A.    min,   sec. 

3  16  43 
18  14 
20  09 
2-2      02 

23  09 

24  39 

Index  error  =  +  O'  00" 


RESULT  OF   CALCULATION. 


Trae  alliiade. 

Mean  lime. 

laititade. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
37      45      4ti 

k.    min.   3te. 
8      6S      46 

Deg.  min.   $ec. 
38      83      !i.3 

ENCAMPMENT  AT  "  BLACK-JACK,"  ON  THE  SANTA  FE  ROAD. 

Deiermination  of  latitude,  July  28, 1844— a/^i/wrfw  of  Polaris. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altiiades  of  Polaris. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

De^. 
76 

min.   sec. 

k.    wUn,  sec 

27      25 

3      29      13 

76 

29      40 

31      08 

76 

31      00 

33      03 

76 

3a      40 

34      47 

76 

33      (0 

35      55 

76 

33      50 

37      36 

76 

35      40 

40      01 

76 

36      40 

41      06 

76 

37      45 

42      21 

76 

3d      10 

43      30 

Index  error  ^  +  O'  00" 


True  altitude. 


De^.  min.    sec. 
38      15      33 


RESULT   OF   CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


k.    min.   yc. 
9      18      30 


Latitude. 


D^g.  min.    sec. 
38      46      50 


^58 
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ENCAMPMENT  AT  "  BLACK-JACK,"  ON  THE  SANTA  pk  ROAD. 
Determination  of  longitude^  July  28,  IMA— altitudes  of  Arcturus* 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRbT  SERIBS. 

SECOND  Sftiuca. 

Doable  altitodcsuf 
Arciaras. 

Time  of  chronom- 
eter. 

1 

Doable  altitades  of 
Arciarus. 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Deg.  min,   sec. 
75      59      30 
75      32      40 
75      09      30 
74      48      50 
74     23      30 

h.    min.     sec. 
3      46      33.6 

47  41.0 

48  40.5 

49  33.0 

50  40.0 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
rS     55      10 
73      30      00 
73      03      10 
72      33      20 
7*2      03      20 

A.    min,     sec, 
3       51      62.0 
52      67.5 
64      07.0 
66      21.0 
56      39.7 

Index  eiror  =  0'  00" 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


k.    min.   sec. 
9      33      02 


Retard. 


k.   min,     sec. 
5      41      37.6 


Determination  of  longitude^  July  28,  1S44 — aliitudes  of  Jupiter. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Jupier. 


Time  of  chroaometer. 


Deg.  min. 

sec. 

(il      41 

20 

(il      5!) 

4{) 

62      21 

40 

G2      40 

40 

63      00 

15 

A. 

min.   sec. 

G 

50      20.5 

51      13.0 

52      17.0 

53      12. 0 

54      09. 6 

Index  error  =  +  0'  00" 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


Mean  time. 


A.    win.    i'c. 
IZ      33      52 


I 


Retard. 

A.    min.     sec. 
5      4i       J7.7 


Longitude. 


Observed  time. 


Immersion  of  Jupiter's  fir :it  .'^afcllile. 

Mean  tin)e. 


A.    min.    sec. 
6      31      09 


A.    min.     $*•€. 
12      15      49.7 


Longitude, 


Drg.   mil.    sec. 
95      01       31 


METEOROLOGICAL   OBSERVATIONS 


MIDB  DnuMO 


THE  EXPEDITION  OP  1843-'44. 


i 

Til 


ii 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  MADE  DURING  THE  JOURNEY. 


Comparison  of  barometers. 

According  to  three  observations  made  at  the  observatory  of  Paris,  Lieutenant  FrSmont^  bft» 
rometer,  constructed  by  Bunten,  is  0.23  millimeters  higher  than  the  standard  of  the  Observatory. 

The  result  of  furty-three  comparative  observations  of  both  barometers  of  Mr.  Fi€mont  with 
both  my  barometers,  gives  the  following : 

Barometer  E  (English)  =  E  (French)  —  0.051  inch  =  Pr.  (N.  Y.)  —  0.034 inch  =Pr.  (Bun- 
ten)— 0.091  inch. 

Barometer  E  (FVench)  =  E  (English)  +  0  051  inch  =:  Fr.  (N.  Y.)  +  0.017  inch  =  Fr. 
(Bunten)  —  0.040  inch. 

Barometer  Fr.  (Bunten)  =  Fr.  (N.  Y.)  +  0.057  inch. 

Observations  from  May  \st  to  May  11 /A,  1843. 

Range  of  barometer  during  the  time,  =  0".4. 

Range  of  thermometer,  =  60^  to  80^  Fahrenheit 

G.  ENGELMANN. 

St.  Lovit,  Mmi  13, 1843. 


36 
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ENCAMPUENT  AT  "  BLACK-JACK,"  ON  THE  SANTA  pk  ROAD. 
Determination  of  longitude,  July  28,  1844— aZ/i7ti(/e^  of  ArcturuM. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


FIRST  SEiUBS. 

SECOND  Sftiuca. 

Doable  alt  it  odes  uf 

Time  of  chronom- 

Doable  altitades  of 

Time  of  chronometer. 

Arciaras. 

eier. 

Arctaras. 

Dtg,  min.   see. 
75      5il      30 

h.    mtn,     sec. 

Deg.  min.   sec. 
rS     55      10 

A.    min,     see. 

3      46      33.6 

3      51      5;i.O 

75      32      40 

47      41.0 

73      30      00 

52      67.5 

75      09      30 

48      40.5 

73      03      10 

64      07.0 

74      48      50 

49      33.0 

7-2      33      20 

66      21.0 

74     23      30 

50      40.0 

72      03      20 

56      39.7 

Index  eiror  =  0'  OO'' 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 


MeaD  time. 


k.    min.   uc. 
9      33      02 


Retard. 


k.    mi%,     sec, 
5      41      37.6 


LoDgitude. 


Determination  of  longitude,  July  28,  1S44 — aUUudcs  of  Jupiter. 

OBSERVATIONS. 


Double  altitades  of  Jupiter. 


Time  of  chroaometer. 


Deg.  min. 

sec. 

61      41 

20 

(il       5M 

40 

62      21 

40 

62      40 

40 

63      00 

15 

h. 

min. 

see. 

6 

50 

20.5 

51 

13.0 

52 

17.0 

53 

12.0 

54 

09.6 

Mean  time. 


A.    min,    src. 
12      33      52 


Index  error  =  -|-  0'  00" 
RESULT  OF  CALCULATION. 

Retard. 


k.    min.     sec. 
5      4i       J7.7 


Longitude. 


Immersion  of  Jupiter  s  first  satellite. 


Observed  lime. 


A.    fMii».    sec. 
6      31      09 


Mean  time. 


k.    viin.     Sfc. 
U      15      49.7 


Longitude. 


Drg.   mi*i,    sec. 
95      01      31 
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Table  of  meteorological  observations— iioMinQe.ii. 


I  Sanriao 


H»G  GO 
685.00 

6-1.08 
681.0;! 

672.33 

G70.3T 
667  30 
667 . 75 

661.63 


650  93 
650  29 
647.75 


Adnclicd.  Free. 


652.49 

64y.gi 

646.46 


641.34 
649.  S5 
644.51 


643.96 
64G.9S  ' 


16.  e 
30.0 
23,9 


Fahr. 
90.5 
70.0 

,  59.5 

ee.3 

I  53.5 


1:!.6 
21  3 

15.t^ 

G.6 

37. 7 

21.9 

10  0 

25.5 

10.6 

33.3 

Mil 
^.1 

F»t. 
3,097 
3,037  ' 


Cttlni  nnd  clear, 

Cloir:  wiod  S. 

Cleat:    overcflat  from    NW.    la 
HE.:  ;!■_!     '....,.      E. 

OverCBM.    !.  ■...      ^    aO^E. 

CleaiBiiil  .  lii,... N. 

I   Clear:  rlighl  bfcCM  from  W:  & 

I      few  clouda. 

I  Clear:  breezafhiai SB. 

Ctenr:  breeze  moderate  Troui  N. 

CIsar:  breeze  modenie  from  N. 

80^  W. 
Clear:  laine  douda. 
Cleun  Ivht  air  from  E. 

Clear :  »Tii,-U  brcczu  from  SW. 
'■' J -I-    J         .■      horizon: 


rl  fnmi  NE. 


Clear  anil  r\ 


.^[c  of  wiiiil   from   SE.,  uid 
jighiniii;;  fioni  liic  uuie  quar* 

dear :   Bonia   claudi ;   moderate 

wind  from  N. 
Clear:  wind  N.  vaodtmit. 
Clear:  wind  NE.     modcrsk. 
aiii:htl.rfr/.pfroroNE. 
Clnar:  mronK  wind  rmm  S.  60^* 


E. 


n<.der,ii. 


I'rceze  from  S. 


Calm  aod  dear. 
Calm  and  clenr. 
Sliehl  Irpcr..'    fr.,m  NW.:   Ay 

covprcd  Willi  lipjvjj  dond»  .  a 

IluintJpr-skiriii  pniBin^  by. 
Air  SW. :  dear  and  doudi. 
Moderate  breeze  from  E. :  dear 

nnd  rloiids. 
Moderate  breezu  from  E.:  dear 

■nd  doudi. 
Calm  :  .-Ipiir    HnuJF  in  hnrieon. 

Calm  and  clean  arnne  dotida. 

Cnlm  and  dcnr ;  onina  douda. 

»li^t  hiceie  from  tlW     dp.ir: 
I      cloudB:    big  douda   over  ihA 

mnunlaiiw. 
,  aiigbl  breeie  fr.nii  NW, :  dear: 
I       ijouds:    ! '^    rloudi  over  ilia 


d^i^torin  anproacliin^. 
I  Cloudy :  air  fnHn  S. 
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Table  of  meleorohgieal  observations — Continued. 


Thermometer. 

D.U. 

Time. 

Borom. 

Attached. 

Free. 

Alu- 

tudea. 

1843. 

Jmsiin. 

Ct«t. 

Fa/ir. 

Feci. 

July    6 

6h.  58m.  A. «. 

647.9] 

24,0 

82.4 

i,^m 

CUar  and  clo<id« :  aUght  \ma 
or«ir  from  SW. 

1 

Noon 

639.55 

22.0 

73,0 

5,103 

Clear:  clouds  in  horizon i  mod- 
emte  brocw  frx>ni  N. 

Ih.  13m.  r.  H. 

G38.84 

23.5 

78.5 

5,192 

Clear:  clouds  in  horizon  ;  moJe- 
nile  hrerao  from  UT. 

5h.  43m.  t.  «. 

635.13 

31.7 

69.2 

5,305 

Overoiat    with    clouda :   a   liulo 
rain:  air  from  N. 

Suntel 

635.93 

18.0 

64,0 

5,303 

Clear  OTcr  head  :  tlouiIrhara« ; 

8 

Suonse 

635.61 

11.0 

55.5 

Air  S. :  elenr :  cloudy  horizoo. 

NOOD 

631.43 

21.  e 

72.0 

5,497 

breeze  from  nTgOoW. 

Ih.  29m.  P.M. 

630.Bil 

22.3 

73-5 

5,531 

OvercttBl;  rainy  appearuicei  «]iebl 

Uretzc  from  N.  60°  W, 

9 

SuoriM 

623.05 

13-7 

55.0 

."i.TSe 

0«crc»»t:flLrfn>mE. 

Oh.  45n>.  r^. 

604,  ei 

24.3 

70-1 

0,759 

Clcaraiid  cloud* :  modcnUe  bnm 
rromN.25=E. 

ab.  45m.  r.  m. 

603.49 

30-B 

66.5 

6,770 

N.  25=  E. 

Sanwt 

601.% 

14.1 

57.0 

6,750 

fromN.  25°  E. 

10 

8unri« 

600.59 

10-3 

49,0 

OvercaM  with  rainy  clouda :  •■inJ 
S,  30'  E. 

Noon 

609.20 

20.4 

68.0 

6.517 

Osertnsl,  ond  »iue   blue  akjr: 
wind  modciatefrom  E. 

Oh.45in.F.  H. 

606.90 

30,2 

66.2 

6,530 

Overtast,  and  some    blue  tkj: 
wind  modciale  from  E. 

Jh.  30m.  P.M. 

615.86 

20.1 

74.0 

6.338 

Clear;  some  clouda  :  wind  idigbl 

from  E. 
Clear t  some  clouds:  wind  sligb 

9iui>et 

615.85 

17.1 

6J.0 

_ 

from  E. 

Stinnl 

615-85 

n.i 

63.0 

6,135 

Clear:  some  douda :  wind»li£lit 

rroni  E. 
Wind  SE. :  clear. 

11 

Sunrise 

614.65 

]0,9 

51.0 

ah.  5n.  p.  m. 

589.80 

31.1 

70.0 

7.464 

Overcaal :  moderate  wind  SE. 

SuDMt 

539.46 

18. d 

65.0 

7,305 

Clear  and   rlouda  :  .Ughl  btra* 
from  SW. 

13 

Sunrin 

.588  13 

7.8 

44.0 

Clear:  slight wlodfttimNE. 

Ih.  aOni.  r.  H. 

611.99 

33  0 

87-5 

6,544 

Clear  :  alight  wi.Hi  from  NE- 

31i.90m.P.H. 

611.61 

39.4 

89-5 

6,577 

3UJUWI 

6a0.79 

21.5 

69.5 

5,797 

Clouda,  and    some   el<ar  akj: 

calm. 
Clear;  brecie  from  NW. 

13 

SlUlriM 

621.40 

8.1 

46-0 

Noon 

633.51 

30.8' 

87.0 

5,518 

Clnir,  and  Rome  clouda:  viai 

SE. 
Clear,  and   some   cloudi :    woi 

SE. 
Clear  and  calm. 

lb.  38ai.  r.  n. 

633.00 

30.8 

85.0 

5,533 

14 

Sunrise  (?)    - 

639.60 

13.8 

59.3 

5.086 

Noon 

643.84 

32,1 

90.0 

4,885 

Clear  and  clouds  :  calm. 

Ih.  3(lm,  p.  K. 

64ei.20 

35.7 

88-5 

5,030 

Fresh  hreere  from  E. 

4h.  P.M.             ■ 

646.51 

28.0 

82.5 

5.038 

15 

SunriK 

647  85 

15,8 

59.3 

4,655 

cCrUfew  Jouda:  cahti. 

9h.  50m.  P.M. 

648-39 

35.9 

83.0 

4.795 

Claar  and  clouda :  flaws  of  wiai 
from  SW. 

Noon 

648.08 

33.9 

91.0 

4,S8J 

CIcur:  clouda:  calm. 
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Thcrmor 

.cter.    ■-. 

Date.            Time. 

1 

- 

Attached. 

1   Alti- 
Free.  ,  tudea. 

Remarks. 

1843.    , 

JUil/im. 

Cftit. 

nfcr,      F«(. 

Jaly  15  ;2li.20n..i-.«. 

647.49 

33.9 

94.2  j  4.939 

Clear  and  clouds:     danl  from 

SW. 
Orerrjut:  moderate  breeze  from 

OvnrcasI:  calm:  dark  douda  in 

E. 
Culm:  denr:  few  cumuli. 

i4h.30m.p.u. 

646.6D 

28,7 

^3.5     4,890 

's»nMt 

646.70 

24.0 

74.8  \  4,174 

1«  'Sunricc 

646.36 

13.3 

57.0  ,     " 

Noon 

637.37 

23,2 

33.0     5,334 

1 

Slro.ie  wind  from  N.  30°  E. : 
iqunll  of  riiio  juatpaMingoTori 

Wenther  growin"  worse. 

i  Ih.  50m.  P.  M. 

637.37 

29,3 

84.5  ;  .1.456 

17    Samkt 

634.19 

15.6 

58,3  \  5.292 

Cloudy:  bmne  vle*r  sky:  calm. 

T    ' 

625.37 

26.5 

77.0  ]  5.t<51 

Wi.!dE.    clciu-    »ome  cumuli: 
durk  clouds  ubOTC  llie  moun- 
taina. 

1  Ih.  6in.  P.  K. 

625.  .37 

27.1 

73,5  I  5,863 

Wird  E.:  clear:  eome  (umuli: 
dark  clouda  obove  the  moon 

18    Suiiriic 

617 .88 

10.6 

49.0     5,958 

Clfiir:  =Ii;;ht  brecie  from  W. 

|5h.S7m.A.ii. 

617,35 

12.4 

54.0     6,020 

Clcar:fl!i^-l,a.r«ezefromW. 

lOh-SOm.A.H. 

615,17 

27.8 

73.0  1  6,318 

Cliar  (ird  r.a[m:    lemfTHUire  of 
.ippcr  3[..ii,;T  =  6n°,0    Fahr., 
Ivwer  aprine  :=  CO-'  5  Fahr. 

:No«n 

613,35 

39,2 

7-(.6  !  6,351 

Clenr  :«imecumtil     darkerclouOs 
OTer     the     mountaina!     alight 
l-retzeSE. 

;  Sunset 

613,90 

303 

66.0  '  6,360 

j 

Cloudy:  wind  NW.,  Imiehaneinr 
nji-er  apri-.j  ^_  liiPO,  lower 

i 

I 

19  jSunriM 

613  04 

J3.6 

57.S 

apnnj  —  ft.^.U  Kjlir. 
Clear :  a  sliyhi  breeze  from  NW.: 
temperature  uf  iipw.-  siirina  :^ 
570 ,«,  Inwer  aiiri^i^  .^J  -  .3  Fi.hr. 

Noon 

614,04 

29.7 

... 

0,337 

Mn,),,  „-■!„.,,.  iV.:,u  N.:  cloud.: 

|lh.  Mm.  P.M. 

613.26 

96.0 

T,.5 

6,391 

in  N.    Lr../.-  NK, 

Sun«,          - 

606.80 

18,6 

60,5 

6,537 

Chmd-v     i)nm:]<, ■■:■■■„:•>  hn  j«is»- 
ed:i'l-\,-,,l..,w   III,   iLiounlaina: 
\,n-i-:.:-'    ri..r;i   •- ,    but  changing 
every  moment  to  «very  quarler. 

20  jsunriie 

604.94 

7,6 

44  2 

Clear  and  calm. 

Ih.  asm.  P.M. 

608-56 

26,9 

77.2 

6,613 

Clear:  few  cumuli:  alight  breeia 

from  N. 
Ckar:  few  cumuli:  alight  brewa 

Ish.  52m.  P.  M. 

608.16 

28.2 

73,5 

6,647 

from  K. 

:Suiuet 

615.34 

an,  6 

69,3 

6,im 

Cloudy:  calm 

Sliglubreeio  Imm  SE. :  clear. 

31  'Sanrue 

614,60 

7,4 

44,3 

ilh.4m.  P.  ». 

633. 3U 

Ua,5 

«3,5 

5,489 

Clci>    fiomecumiili :  alight  brecM 
fromTIW 

,3h.  3Sm.  p.  H. 

1 

632  57 

34,3 

75,0 

5,457 

Thundrr-siorm.  wiih  rain,  ailvon- 

cn-  from  NW 
Cl<iudy   Borne  denr  aky:  calm. 

ISUMM 

636  25 

2j,8 

71.0 

5.192 

32  .SunrUe         . 

634-50 

44,4 

CleBr:BJrrromSE. 

0h.37ni.p.  K. 

641  03 

31.9 

85,0 

5,161 

Clear:  air  from  NW. 

2h.  8m.  ,.  M. 

641.03 

31,6 

86.0 

5,163 

Clenr:  air  from  NW. 

ISuiuct 

641.19 

73,0 

4,974 

Clear :  alight  breeze  from  E. 
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T.™,™,U„. 

D>te. 

Time. 

Barom. 

Alti- 
tudes. 

Remuk*. 

AttBched. 

Free. 

1M3. 

Mmm. 

Ctia. 

Fair. 

Fttt. 

Juir  93 

Sunme 

639.62 

7.4 

45.0 

4,974 

Cleu:  sir  from  E. 

Noon 

645.99 

29.8 

85.0 

4,959 

Clesr :  slight  breese  from  E. 

2h.  F.  M. 

645.09 

36.6 

90.0 

5,038 

ClsBT :  aliiht  breeu  (h>m  B. 

4h.  r.  u. 

fi44  49 

30.4 

5,080 

Clear :  alight  breeze  from  K 

Sun«, 

G43  35 

31,8 

74.0 

4.940 

Clear  and  calm. 

24 

5h.54m...M. 

642.93 

13.0 

55.0 

Clear :  air  from  W. 

ah.  4in.  r.  h. 

U41.70 

32.  H 

69.0 

5,143 

Clear;  air  from  W. :  ctouda  in 

horizon. 

4h.  4in.  p.  M. 

640.95 

33.4 

88.5 

5.179 

Clear: -wind  from  E. 

25 

Sunrise 

641.39 

13.4 

55.0 

4,965 

Clear  and  clouds:  wind  N. 

lOh.  Sm.jL.ii. 

643.74 

27.7 

81.5 

4,991 

Clear  sod  douds;  kind  N. 

ah.  5m.  p.  -. 

643.00 

26  6 

83.0 

5,032 

Clear  and  douds:  wind  N. 

4h.  5ra.  p.  M 

642  48 

27.8 

81,5 

5,048 

Clear  uiddoude:  wind  N. 

Sunset 

643  50 

30.8 

69.0 

4,857 

Clear  and  clouda:  breeze  f^oia  8. 

S6 

Sunrise 

644.35 

14.4 

58.0 

Ovircaal:  air  from  N. 

644.00 

IT.e 

64.0 

4,666 

Clear  and  clouds:  air  from  E. 

37 

Ih.  16in.  p.  u. 

643.39 

31.4 

87.0 

5,128 

Clear  and  donds:  breeze  from  N. 

3h.  p.  M.        - 

641.54 

32.7 

87.2 

5.170 

Clear  and  douds:  thunder-attum 

Sunnl 

636.00 

34.4 

70.0 

5.184 

oominc  up  from  N. 
CleaTanS  clouds :  brane  from  N. 

38 

Sunrise 

643  11 

15.0 

58.-8 

Ovrruist    coin.. 

Noon 

637.78 

22.1 

71.0 

5.210 

OHTi^iisi   lirei:7i;  S.  95"  W. 

Ih.  SGm.  F.  H. 

637.40 

31  3 

68.2 

5,201 

39 

4h.  S&n.  *  M. 

631.85 

la.o 

53.0 

5,336 

t'^iue  rain:  calm. 

6h.  56ni.  p.  H. 

Sir. 50 

14.0 

55.5 

5.557 

Rainy. 

30 

5h.nm.*.>i. 

627  64 

11.6 

53  5 

5,530 

Miaiy:  rainy  appearance;  ealm. 
Clear  and  clouds :  ilight  breez« 

Nooji 

613.53 

20.0 

64.5 

6,339 

from  SE. 

Ih.3Gin.p.H. 

613  34 

20.6 

65.3 

6,359 

Clear  and  clouds:  alight  breeze 
from  SE. 

Sunirel 

585-52 

12.3 

54.  fl 

7.521 

Clear:  jiiodtrnte  brr.tie  from  S. 

31 

Sunrise 

584.40 

10.8 

48.0 

Clr.ar:  miatstill  in  horizon :  breczs 

W. 
Clear  and  clouds:  wind  N.a40W. 

Noon 

5S2.S9 

33.6 

69.0 

7,844 

Oh.  36m.  P.M. 

582.29 

32.5 

69  5 

7,847 

Clear  and  clouds :  wind  N,  34^  W. 

Sunset 

.W2.Tn 

17.7 

64  0 

7,178 

Clearicloudyinhoriion   wind  E. 
Clear  and  calm. 

Aug.    1 

Sunrise 

5'J3  30 

6.2 

43.4 

Noon 

593.19 

34.0 

72.0 

7,362 

Clouda .  a  little  rain  :  a  litU«  dear: 
sUghl  breeze  from  NE. 

Ob.  541...  P.  M. 

592.06 

34.8 

74.0 

7,408 

Clouda :  a  litlte  min  ;  a  little  dear: 
al^hl  breeze  from  NE. 

Sunset 

582.75 

16  4 

63.0 

7,730 

CleBraiidclouds;breezefromME. 

9 

Sunrise 

580.  .^5 

11.0 

51.6 

Clear;  wind  W. 

Noon 

579.79' 

22.3 

73.0 

7,994 

Clear:  clouda:  ilrong  wind  from 

W. 
Clear:  clouda:  strong  wind  from 

Clear' and  calm. 

Ih.  S4m.r.>i. 

579.40 

22.3 

70.5 

7,995 

3 

Sunrise 

579.37 

1.2 

33.0 

7.602 

9h.5ain.A.M. 

573.37 

19.0 

68.8 

8,314 

Sky  covered   with    thin    miny 
clouds:  breeze  S.  70"  W. 

Sunwl 

592.95 

IB. 4 

66.0 

7.143 

Clear:  clouda:   moderate   breeze 
fromW. 

4 

Sunrise 

593  64 

62 

38,5 

Clear:  few  cumuli;  calm. 

Oh.  32m. P.M. 

602.88 

26.3 

79.5 

6.951 

Cloudy;  Bome  clear  alcy;  alight 
breeze  from  S. 

lh.42m.r.H. 

603.88 

38.1 

80.0 

6.963 

Cloudy;  strong  breeze  from  S. 

5 

eh.SOm.*.«, 

604.71 

17.5 

64-0 

6,727 

Clear  imd  calnT 

9h.  50m.  A.M. 

604.80 

19.6 

67.3 

6.755 

Clear  and  calm. 

10h.50m.A.«. 

601.60 

31.3 

69.5 

6,786 

Clear  and  calm. 
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Thermometer. 

Date. 

Time. 

Barom. 

Alti- 
tudes. 

Remarlrs. 

Attached. 
Cent, 

Free. 

1843. 

*MUUm. 

Fahr. 

Fm«. 

Aug.   5 

Noon 

604.65 

24.4 

75.0 

6,825 

Clear:  calm:  dottdy. 

Oh.  50m.  p.  M. 

604.45 

25.5 

79.5 

6,881 

Clear:  calm:  cloudy. 

Ih.  50m.  p.  M. 

604.45 

25.8 

78.2 

6  975 

Clear:  calm:  cloudy. 

2h.  50m.  p.  M. 

604  45 

26.0 

77.5 

6.871 

Clear:  calm:  cloudy. 

3h.  50in.  P.M. 

603.85 

26.5 

75.2 

6,888 

Clear:  W.  wind  in  squalls. 

4h.  50m.  P.  M. 

603.44 

25.8 

95.0 

— 

Free  thermometer  in  the  sun. 

Snnset 

603.09 

20.8 

70.0 

6,743 

Clear:  some  clouds:  W.  wind' 
in  squalls. 

6 

Sunrise 

609.70 

7.5 

46.0 

(i 

Clear  and  calm. 

Sunset 

588.40 

19.3 

63.5 

7,490 

Cloudy :  thunderstorm  af>ptt>acb» 
ing :  air  from  E. :  temperature 

7 

Sunrise 

587. 19 

8  0 

43.0 

6,040 

of  spring,  46°  Fahr. 
Air  from  W. :  clear. 

Ih.  50m.  P.M. 

597.59 

27  0 

79.5 

7.196 

Clear  and  clouds :  brerae  from  W. 

Sunset 

596.70 

21  4 

69.8 

7,000 

Clear  and  cloudy:  slight  breeze 
from  W. 

8 

Sunrise 

596.40 

12.6 

52.0 

(( 

Cloudy  :  wind  from  E. 

9h.  28m.  p.  M. 

606.81 

25.5 

78.0 

6,784 

Cloudy :  wind  from  S. 

9 

Sunrise 

603.84 

11.1 

51.0 

6,594 

Cloudy:  rain  last  night:  wind 
fromN. 

Noon 

611.16 

24.8 

77.0 

6,483 

Clouds  and  clear:  wind  NW. 

Ih.  7m.  p.  M. 

610.77 

26.5 

78.0 

6,517 

Clouds  and  clear :  wind  NW. 

10 

Sunrise     '    - 

614.05 

6.8 

41  0 

6,028 

Clear:  some  clouds:  calm. 

Noon 

610.80 

26  6 

78.0 

6,502 

Clear :  squalls  from  allpomts. 
Moderate  breeze  from  W. :  dear: 

Sunset 

607.77 

22.0 

71.8 

6,557 

horizon  dirty. 

11 

Sunrise 

605.56 

19.8 

56.5 

(t 

2h.  8m.  p.  M. 

600.30 

22.6 

71.0 

6,926 

Hazy :  fresh  breeze  from  W. 

Sunset 

599.39 

16.8 

61.2 

6,720 

Clear  and  douds :  moderate  wind 
from  NW. 

19 

Sunrise 

600.14 

1.6 

31.8 

.. 

Clear :  calm  :  white  frost 

Ih>  90m.  p.  M. 

587.45 

17.5 

60.5 

7,446 

Clear :  calm :  moderate  wind  from 
NW. 

Sunset 

587.76 

11.6 

52.8 

7,221 

Calm  and  clear. 

13 

Sunrise 

587.74 

—1.5 

28.0 

(i 

Calm  and  clear :  white  frost. 

lOh.  Sm.  A.  M. 

587.03 

17.9 

64.2 

7,489 

At  the  divide:  moderate  breeze 
fromNW. 

Noon 

599.92 

21.6 

67.0 

7,949 

Moderate  breeze  from  NW. 

Oh.  40m.  P.M. 

592.65 

29.1 

68.0 

7,965 

Moderate  breeze  from  NW. 

Sunset 

595.20 

19.8 

67.2 

6,951 

Clear  and  calm. 

14 

Sunrise 

595.27 

1.2 

39.9 

(i 

Clear :  air  from  N W. 

lOh.dOm.A.M. 

602  45 

24.8 

75.9 

6,846 

Clear :  slight  breeze  from  8. 

Noon 

602  44 

29.2 

86.1 

6,941 

Clear :  slight  breeze  from  S. 

Sunset 

602.52 

23.8 

75.0 

6,667 

15 

Sunrise 

604.45 

2  4 

34.0 

(( 

Clear :  wind  from  N. 

9h.  p.  M. 

611.50 

29.2 

1 

84.9 

6,546 

Clear  over  head :  dirty  koriaen : 
calm. 

3h.  p.  M. 

611.28 

29.8 

86.5 

6,516 

Clear  over  head  :  dirty  horizon : 
calm. 

Sunset 

610.94 

19.0 

65.2 

6,938 

Clear  over  head  :  dirty  horizon : 
calm. 

16 

Sunrise 

610.36 

3.9 

37.0 

(t 

Clear  and  calm. 

Noon 

61.3.34 

30.1 

89.0 

6,399 

Clear  over  head  :  horizon  dirty  : 
wind  squally  from  N. 

Sunset 

613.31 

23.6 

74.3 

6,150 

Clear  over  head  :  horizon  dirty : 
slight  breeze  from  N. 

17 

Sunrise 

614.24 

3.9 

38.4 

<( 

Clear :  foggy  horizon :  air  from 
SW. 
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Dale. 

Tiim. 

B-rom. 

AIU- 
tud«. 

Itcmnrk*. 

Allached, 

Free. 

1843. 

MiWm. 

Cent. 

FabT. 

Fed. 

Atig.  17 

3h.  am.  r.  n. 

610.  <5 

29  1 

84  0 

6.558 

Cieor:  fog^y  homon:  cnlm. 

Sun«t 

GlO.Gd 

18,1 

64.0 

6,234 

Clear:  lionwiti  more  pure  :  calm. 

18 

Sunrise 

Gil. 83 

5.3 

38-1 

" 

Cl<-,>.r;  air  from  N.8ff>W.:h«»T 

iioriron. 
Clear :  Bli^tn  brtrze  Troni  W. 

ah.  r.  M.      - 

eO7.04 

31.5 

82.6 

6,735 

3h.  r.  It.        - 

GOT  04 

31.9 

82,0 

6,732 

Clear:  eliKlit  breeze  Troiil  W. 

19 

SuDriw 

e06,30 

4.6 

38,6 

6.361 

Smoky  hoiizKn  :  <uilm  and  cleu. 

6U8.85 

32  9 

68.0 

6,640 

Clecr:  few   cumuli:    breeze  io 
xquallsTromSW. 

0h.46iii.  r.H. 

606.54 

33.2 

89,0 

6.719 

Clcsr:    tcv  cumuli:    brecxe   in 
vquolla  from  SW. 

Sunict 

602.75 

35.0 

72.2 

6,C6l 

CIput    anii    calm:    liorixon    noC 

90 

s-..      . 

603  05 

4. a 

37.0 

Clear,  and  rfirly  horizon;  breeze 
fromNW. 

Hoon 

596.33 

27,7 

SO, 5 

7,227 

Moderaie  wind  N.  60°  W. :  hary 

■a.,...     - 

596,33 

30,0 

82,5 

7,257 

Modems  wijid  N.'60°  W.:  hoEf 

4h.  10ni.p.M. 

575.87 

S7,3 

79.2 

8,234 

Dividing    ridge :   smoky  :    aiin 
Taint:  acotiered  cumuli:  Ihiin- 

deraiorm  sr<me  disuince  in  K. : 

liiEhwindN.eo^W. 

Smoky:  sun    fainl:    cumuli:  air 

SK. 
Smi'ky:  sun  fainl:  rnlni. 

31 

Sunrin 

607.06 

6.6 

43.8  i  6,358 

Noon 

614.45 

31,6 

89.0  ;  6.416 

Ih.  5m.  F.M. 

613-93 

31,0 

87.0     6,425 

Kmoky:    suit    tmM:    wind    in 
U|ua]l-'<  from  S. 

Suneet 

612.41 

IB.  8 

65  0  .  6.185 

Cumuli:  ihundcrBTorm  at  a  dia- 
tanre  :  sliglil  breeie  from  N. 

23 

SunriK 

612.29 

4.6 

36.5  i      " 

Smoky  :  scalttred  nimuli :  csloi. 

Noon 

C16.50 

28.7 

84.8  :  6,291 

Vtry  »mokj,  tun  faint:  cumuli: 

Ver/'imohy:    Lisl,    wind    from 

N.  10'  W.:  rail.y  appearance. 

Smoky:  de.-ir:  cold  breeze  fram 

Wind  in  sqiiolla  from  NW. 

Ih.  30m.  P.M. 

616.02 

27.3 

79.0     6,264 

33 

SunriM 

616.03 

8.6 

47,2  !  5,989 

34 

Noon 

6t48d 

25  2 

75.2  '  6.290 

Oh.  4Sin.  P.M. 

614,88 

25.7 

74,5  1  6,288 

Clear:  very  imnky. 

SunKi 

618  77 

14,2 

56.4  ;  5,843 

Clear  and  ealm :  vpiy  smoky. 
Clear :  liaiy :  cold  wind  from  8E. 

3S 

SunriM 

621.22 

7.7 

45.4  1      " 

Noon 

624.34 

26.0 

72,2 

5,841 

Clcnr:  ho?.y :  breeze  in  wiualla 
from  SE. 

Sunset 

G3I.83 

16,8 

62,5 

5,738 

Clcnr:  har.y:  calm  :  lemperalurB 
of  Big  Sj.rmg  -  OS,  0  IFobr. 

M 

Sunrite 

620.84 

0. 

285 

__ 

Clear :  imaky  :  uUin :  lempemtuTe 
(  Die  Sprin"— 5G,0  Pahr, 

of  ^SlMm-hole=81,6      " 

(SteBml>oat=67.0      '■ 

Noon 

623.64 

31.4 

83.3 

5,358 

Clear:  iim"ky:  moderale  breeze 
from  S.  25^  E. 

SunuE 

638,67 

2J.6 

68-3 

5, 012 

Cli^nr;  smoky:  cnlm. 

»7 

aunriw 

637.64 

0. 

29,0 

Clcnr:    smoky:    aome    cumuli: 

Noon 

635,86 

24.7 

77,0 

5,320 

Cloudy  :    rsiny  appearance  :  not 
qiiilc  so  smoky  :  brctzc  S.  JO" 

635.70 

26.1 

79..') 

5,347 

Panly  clouded  sky. 
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Thermo  meter. 

Dale. 

Time. 

Barnm. 

Aiii- 

ludet. 

RemnrkB. 

Attached , 

Fr«i. 

1843- 

.Vijlim. 

C«nl. 

F^r. 

Fut. 

Ai.B.27 

Sunspl 

636.35 

30.8 

69.3 

5,143 

D«rk  rloud.:  very  liUle  blue: 
nligtit  breciH  Trom  3, 

as 

S38.33 

14.6 

55.0 

' 

Sliehl  hret^e  from  N. :  ].ght 
cloud*  nit  oi'er  the  sky  ;  Ihun- 

dcralorm  tavl  ni; lit,  with  mo- 

demte  rain,   wliicli  Ime  mnde 

ihp  air  clear. 

ail.  1..  u.        - 

64e. 50 

283 

78.0 

4.764 

Fnah  brecite  S.  30''  E. :  tlcor 
onrhead:  claud^i:  rem  in  the 

Sunwt 

647.77 

30,3 

65.0 

4,681 

Calm:  dear:  cumuli. 

99 

Sunrigc 

646.70 

14  I 

54-0 

Air  from  NW.:  .lark  rainy 
dondfl  moving  on  the  borizon : 
AVer  liend  not  so  dark :  con- 
fiderablc  ruin  lut  nigbl:  thun- 
der and  wind. 

Nron 

639  33 

31  S 

71.0 

5,561 

Clear  u>tl  clouds :  wind  from  E. 

Ih.  P.  B.            - 

639.55 

25.1 

76.0 

5,.'i95 

Clear  and  clouila  :  wind  from  E. 

30 

SunhM 

633.40 

4.3 

39  0 

5,570 

Clear:  clouds  in  horizon:  con- 
BUmt  ihundemiornis,  wiOi  rein 
[a«.  night:  calm. 

637.39 

19, P 

67-0 

5, 169 

"Wind  8W. :  clouds  and  blue  thy. 

111.  30m.  P.M. 

636. OS 

aa  7 

73.0 

5,338 

Strang  wind  SW. :  clouds  and 
bl.e»ky. 

SUHKI 

644.49 

19.8 

04.0 

1,733 

Calm:  almost  oTCrcaal  with 
heavy  clouds. 

31 

Sunrise 

646.04 

8.2 

44.5 

Cliinr :  slight  brrezo  from  S.  IV 
Clesr':   clouds!   caJm  :  began  to 

N™n 

649. 63 

36.6 

71-0 

4,666 

almost  the  whole  night. 

Sept.    I 

4h.  46in.  r.  h. 

659.55 

30.3 

65.0 

4,189 

Clear  and  clouds:  fresh  breeza 

from  S. 
CWr  and  calm  :  few  clouds. 

S'in»el 

6.i8  til 

13.8 

54.5 

4,093 

3 

Sunrise 

659-04 

6.3 

41.3 

Clear  and  culm. 

3 

5h.  30m.  A  M. 

G58-39 

8.5 

45.5 

4,113 

Clear,  air  from  N. 

8h.  50m.  A.  M. 

660.14 

33.6 

61.3 

4.170 

Clear:  air  from  S. 

9h.  50m.  ^. ». 

660.04 

39.0 

4,190 

Clear:  air  from  S, 

]0h.5Oin.\.M. 

660. IS 

33.2 

69  !o 

4.195 

Clear:  air  from  S. 

660.37 

25.2 

73.5 

4.323 

Clear:  slight  bmxe  from  S. 

3b.  p.  u. 

659.98 

S.'i.T 

79.0 

4,383 

Clear:  slighl  btteze  from  S. 

Sunwt 

656-83 

16.2 

60.5 

4.347 

Clear  and  calm. 

4 

Sh.  33m.  A.M. 

655.78 

7.5 

43.0 

Clear  and  calm. 

SunKt 

653.10 

22.8 

75.5 

4,536 

Calm:  clear,  njid  clouds  in  Ihe 

5 

*"*"     - 

653.39 

18.0 

64.5 

" 

Winrbriak  from  SE.:  clouds: 
rainy  sppearBnce :  there  was  > 
Ihundcrslorm  at  a  distimce,  and 
Same  ruin  last  nighl. 

Clear  OFcr  head  :  dark  clouds  in 

Sunset 

650  11 

IS  8 

65.0 

4,496 

twin  in  the  nflcmoon. 

6 

Sunrlie 

652.03 

8.6 

45.5 

" 

Clear  and  calm :  eome  cumuli  in 
the  horiion. 

Sun«t 

656.35 

15.7 

.55-0 

4.173 

Clear  and  some  cumuli:  calm: 
thunderstorm  with  soma  rtu. 

Clear  and  cnlm. 

7 

Sunn'w 

658.31 

5  3 

39  5 
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Thermomtcet. 

Dale. 

Time. 

B«om. 

Alii- 

Uidea. 

Attached. 

Frn. 

1843. 

Millim. 

Cad. 

fUr. 

Fed. 

ept   7 

Eh.AOiii.  1.  It. 

658.95 

B.G 

47.0 

4.066 

Cleu-widoUni.                    ' 

Tb.50m.A.  H. 

659  « 

I3.S 

55,7 

4.119 

CI«i  an  J  calm. 

Bh-SOm.A.n 

659.69 

IS.O 

59.2 

4.195 

Clear  lUidcaJm. 

9h.  50m.  A.  u. 

66D.09 

17. S 

84,5 

4,153 

Clem-  nnd  calm. 

lMi.50in.A.ii 

660.10 

19.6 

67.3 

4,173 

Clear  and  genile  bntit  frum  N. 

Nuon 

659.68 

34.6 

70  0 

4,318 

Clrar,  and  wiral  in  «]udl.  from 
same  qonrter. 

OL.50di.p.«. 

659.43 

33.3 

71.2 

4,235 

Clear,  and  wind  in  (qualU  from 

lh.50m.i-.M. 

659.66 

37.0 

75.0 

4,358 

Clew,  tni  wind  in  wianDs  from 

at.  SOm.  r.  K. 

659.40 

97.8 

74.3 

4,271 

^'ras^w*'"'*'"'"''^''''^"' 

lh.SDm.p.>.. 

659.12 

26,9 

72.0 

4,370 

Clear,  and  Mtmcdouds  in  ibe  ho- 

ih.50m.f.ii. 

659.03 

36,8 

73.0 

4,376 

Clear,  end  aomc  cloud*  in  ibe  ho- 

Sontet 

657.99 

15,7 

6J.5 

4,181 

Cleor  overhead:  1i°ht clouds  m 
horizon :  calm. 

e 

SunriM 

656.59 

S.8 

40,9 

Clear:    doudm    in    the   horicoii: 
Ullffl. 

ClearoTertiead^cioudain  Iheho- 

Ih.  r.  >.       ■ 

657.99 

23.3 

73,0 

4,330 

riioti :  air  from  SW, 

aaaml 

656.71 

13,7 

64.0 

4,236 

Clear  oi-er  l.cuJ  -  cIuikIj  in  the  ho- 
J-i/.on     iiirfromSW.:  calm. 

ft 

656  39 

10,0 

49,9 

Clear  and  calm. 

Kb.  16m.  r.  >. 

656.39 

38.2 

75.0 

4.3T6 

Clear  over  head :  clouds  in  hori- 
zon :  air  from  SE. 

(h.40>n.i>.if. 

G3e.83 

3T.  1 

5.159 

On   the    peak  or  Cn.ler  iaiand: 

BJ   fntmSE. 

5b.  33m.  P.M. 

656.05 

24,6 

72.0 

4,336 

OntheahoreoftheloJie:  airrrom 
8E. 

10 

SaariM 

651.11 

15.  a 

59.0 

Clear:  acallered  cumuli:  a  gale 

ol'*indS,55-E. 

Qh.  Km.  r.  k. 

654.22 

30,3 

B6,8 

4,508 

violent  gnle. 
At  the  top  of  the  peninaula :  blua 

lh.36in  p.  M. 

643.16 

31,0 

S9.5 

5,030 

aky,     with     BCallercd   fieecv 
clonda:   henry  near  (he  hon- 

zon    -wind  3.  90  K, 

11 

a..- 50m.  A.M. 

659.04 

130 

53.0 

4,360 

Tlie    whole    skv   coTered    wilh 
rainy,  clouda;   thunder,  light- 
nins,  and  rain  tilnroH  all  Oie 

Clearing  up:  calm. 

«!...«.            - 

6Sa.J7 

14.3 

58  0 

4,363 

1»l.  A.  H.         - 

653  65 

11. S 

53.0  1  4,354 

Strong  wind  from  N.  25°  E. :  rainy 

clouds. 
Strong  wind  from  N.  35*  E.:  lunv 

clouda. 
Siron;  wind  from   N.  35°  E. : 

lOh.  A.  u.      . 

653.01 

ia,7 

55.0  {  4,324 

lib.  A.  N.         - 

653.G0 

13,7 

57.0  I  4,313 

Noon 

G53  63 

12,2 

54,0  1  4,293 

St,^   ,.■>'■"^^.,'-\  rainy  eloitda: 
^  :  .n    ...,:.   25^  E. 

Ih.  p.  N.          - 

654.06 

14.6 

60.9     4,315 

Shycorered   with  rainy  elouda: 
BomeWueaky. 

wind  frtim '  N.  3a«  E.    FVee 

^.  P.M. 

655.33 

23.7 

80,0     4,353 

t 

/ 
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Date. 

Timt. 

BM»m. 

Alu- 

IteDMriu. 

tudo. 

Auubcd. 

Pwe. 

1843. 

JUiUim. 

Cnl. 

7^ 

Fm. 

Beptll 

311.  r.  M. 

655.88 

a9.7 

64.0 

4.989 

Clear :  cloud*  anutered :  model- 

«le  wind  from  N  35°  E. 

4ll.  !■.  M.          - 

656  65 

91.8 

63.0 

4,347 

moderate  wind  from  ^I.  25=  K. 

5h.  r.  N.       - 

656  76 

90.6 

60.3 

4,923 

Clear      doudi    scaurred:    mxa: 

BoiMet 

655.50 

9.8 

52.3 

4,080 

Cli«r. 

IS 

SunhM         T 

657.56 

33 

33.0 

Clear  «nd  calm. 

SODMI 

655.48 

9.2 

47.3 

4,119 

CI«r>ndeloudB:  olm. 

.       13 

SuDriw 

654.88 

.      3.0 

35.5 

Cleuai.ddaudi:  calm. 

4h.9am.r.M. 

657.51 

37.3 

«f.O 

4,283 

Clear:   Kattered    cloudl:    aun: 

calm. 

Suhki 

656.76 

18.8 

66.5 

4,179 

Clear:  icaUered  cloud* :  aan: 
calm. 

14 

SmihK 

655.13 

8.3 

46.4 

4Jlei>r  rra-Hunnf^ddoudiidiefal 
br.-.T,..  fromNW. 

3t>.50m.p.ii. 

651.38 

30.0 

80.0 

4,564 

Clear  and  clouda:  aun:  modet- 

ale  breew  from  SE. 

SUIIMI 

650.35 

90.6 

61.5 

4,444 

Cle«:  moderate  hr.-™  from  SE. 

15 

Sunrise 

648.38 

3.5 

37.5 

Cl?ar:  liorizcni  i-itn\y  COrend 
Willi  cumuli    air  from  NW. 

3h.43m.».ni. 

640.15 

30.3 

83.0 

5,081 

Cliwwid  muteredcluuds!  SOD: 
fresh  wind  froiu  S, 

SniiMt 

638.80 

22.6 

74.0 

5,028 

Cli^ar  and  scallered  clouds :  eon : 

freah  wind  from  8. 

16 

SunriM        - 

637.07 

11. 1 

52.0 

Calm  and  clear. 

3h.  56m.  P.N. 

604.04 

14.6 

58.0 

6.980 

DiTiding  rid^  10  feet  balow  the 
snmmil;  tiolent  (tale  IVom  N. 
65<>W.:<wiliuliinaalneq<iai- 

Sb.  30n>.  r.  u. 

630.79 

11.1 

50.S 

5,144 

In  a^^y  below  ih„  divide  laky 
clear:  cold  wind  from  NW. 

17 

6h.9lR.*.M. 

631.37 

—5.5 

91 J 

Sky  dear  and  ealm 

3h.56n».F.ii. 

643.85 

90.0 

65.3 

4,849 

Sky  clew:  *ij.JfromW 

Suraet 

64i!.35 

15,0 

58.6 

4,667 

Sky  dear:  wind  from  W 

18 

SunriM 

643.43 

—3-9 

35.1 

Clear:  culm    bnnk  offo"  ioN. 

SoOMt 

643.31 

16.4 

60.5 

4,779 

fort  Hall:  dm rund calm. 

19 

Sunset 

645.13 

6.3 

43.0 

4,764 

Sky  covered  wuli  rainj  dark 
ctoud«:  ,iirons   wind  from  8. 

25°  W. 

SO 

8<u>ri<f> 

645.81 

3.7 

34.* 

Rain  and  inow  durii«  tlM  whole 

night:  wind  N. 

Oh.  13m.  F.  If. 

649.13 

8.6 

44.8 

4,434 

douda. 

31 

8u»ri«! 

651.48 

-0.2 

29.5 

4.339 

Clear  and  calm :  rain  last  lUghL 

9h.60iT..*.ii. 

653.48 

12.0 

50.3 

4,342 

Clear  and  calm :  douda  in  horison. 

10b.  SOm.  *.  M 

653.59 

n.2 

55.6 

4,3fi7 

Almost  cloudy  all  oier :  air  SE. 

Sunwt 

649.94 

9,5 

48.0 

4,504 

aa 

Sunrise 

646.00 

5.6 

41.0 

Wind  S.:  overcaal  with  rainy 
cloud»:bocint<oraiD, 

Sunsel 

646. 39 

G.O 

12,5 

4,519 

Moderate  wind  from  8- ;  skv  port- 
ly r.liair  ixirlly  covered  With 
Tiuny  clouds   lor    ilic   jp-eateat 

23 

Sunrise 

647.50 

0.8 

33.0 

Culm:    overuLSl:     snow    falling 

thick. 

Calm:    overcast:    anow    Mine 

7h    A.U.         - 

647.76 

6.1 

33.0 

4,487 

thick. 
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Dnie. 

Time. 

Barom. 

Al-i- 

Rtmulu. 

Attached. 

FW. 

ludes. 

ma. 

JSiUim. 

Ccxi. 

Fd,r. 

F€fl. 

•Sept  98 

6h.  A.  ».        - 

649. 13 

13. 6 

32,0 

4,463 

Calm:    0ffKaa\:     snow    GaUlW 
lliick.                                      ^ 

»h.>.M.           - 

G4e.90 

10.3 

35,0 

4,380 

Calm:    oterroal :     snow    &lllnf 

lhi.k.                                         ^ 

Airfrom  N,  20°  W. :  uiow  falling 

lOh.i.ii.     .- 

648.31 

8.8 

40,0 

4,511 

not  so  Ihirk. 

Uh.  A.  «.       . 

643.29 

18,3 

43.0 

4,531 

Heavy  wind  from  S.:  snow  turn- 
ed into  rain. 

NCMID 

649.16 

17.8 

43,0 

4.534 

Ih.  r.M.       - 

«48.95 

30.3 

47,0 

4, 566  '  More  clcring  up  in  OX  coraor : 

fib.  r.  M.       - 

«8.65 

16,4 

47.5 

4,SCT      .■■:  .                        no  rain:  mora 

3h.  r.  M. 

649.44 

18.6 

49,5 

4,554      '.■                           no  raiti:  mot« 

4h.  r.  N.       - 

449.43 

17,8 

49.5 

4.550  j  M  ^         ^.    ,     ^   no  rain:  mora 

M..1..B.            - 

fi49.50 

18,  S 

49.5 

4,550 

Wind  N, :     ■  .    improring  fron 
KW  ioTHi. 

Sunwi 

-649.99 

Ids 

45.5 

4.520 

>'eatt7  calm     clpnr  over  h««d: 
cloiuts  ai-nllercd. 

Til.  f.  N.           - 

649.80 

19,0 

45.0 

4,531 

Modera'e  yind   from  N.j   akr 

8h.  P.  M.           . 

64S.eO 

"■" 

43.5 

4,499 

Air  frtpm  N. ;  sky  i ioiijy  :  aoma 
clear  spot^. 

9h.  P.I..       - 

651,14 

14, S 

41.0 

4.408 

More  clear. 

lOh.  P.  u.     - 

650.88 

13,9 

40,0 

4,  43a 

Cloudy  :  n  few  slara  jxeping  oul. 

llh.  P.  «.      - 

650  94 

ia.7 

37,0 

4.4U6 

Air  frum  NE. :  nky  LrigKi.  ejccept 
AirrromNE.  :Baulhemakynea(w 

Midnight      - 

650,51 

8,6 

37.0 

4.403 

lyovc>^■^lBt:  iiorilicrn  Bky  port- 

ly l.ii^l:i,  ,,nrlly  Covered  witk 

34 

SunriM 

651.55 

15,6 

35,0 

4,388 

CaUil :  oierrasl :  clear  in  the  W. 
horizati. 

Noon 

653.60 

13,0 

53,2 

4,357 

Dreeze  from  S, :  sky  dear ;  tome 

acalUTCil  clouds. 
Cleiir:l'rcezerromS. 

Sunwt 

6M,85 

10,5 

54.0 

4,340 

S5 

SunriHG 

6.U.!)6 

15.7 

46  8 

Cleur:  pile  from  S. 

9h.p.>(.        . 

G5.S,95 

17,8 

64,0 

4,297 

Clear  and  cloudn :  -lun :  .wind  8. 

3h  r.K.        - 

654.69 

16,5 

61,5 

4,305 

Clcnr  and  cloiidn :  wind  S.  730  E. 

4h.  r.N. 

653  99 

15.6 

60. 0 

4,324 

More  clouds. 

5h.  p.  u.        - 

653  62 

14-0 

57.0 

4,319 

More  clouds  :  dark  in  Uie  W. 

Sunict 

653.07 

13,8 

55.0 

AlmoM  overcnot. 

96 

6h.90m.i.ii. 

653,39 

6.0 

40.2 

Cloudy:  dear:  roin  IobI  night: 
winaS.250W. 

Noon 

650,84 

9.8 

4D.2 

4,340 

wina  from  'S\ir. 

Suhmi 

654.38 

8.0 

44.5 

4.045 

CluudB  and  clear:    wind   aharp 

from  SW. 
Clriir  and  calm :  wliiie  froat  laat 

nii:Ui, 

Ovrrroslwilh  clouds-  cold  wind 

97 

Sunrise 

656.35 

—1.5 

24,0 

Sunset 

651.46 

8.0 

46.5 

4.367 

from  8E. 

38 

Suntiwj 

646.16 

6.4 

40,0 

Ovcrcaat  with  rainy  clouds:  alight 
breexefrom  S, 

Suniet 

654.60 

6.8 

45,0 

3,990 

Gale  from  S  70=  W. :  douda  and 
deaT:thuad«rinN. 
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Thennoineler. 

Dm«. 

TlTOB. 

Barom. 

Alti- 

lUiiMrkik 

JUlached. 

Free. 

tude*. 

1B43. 

.VUtim. 

CiM. 

F'Ar. 

F^.\ 

BepUSO 

Su.irUe 

CC,l}.5\ 

4.9 

36.4 

3,990 

Cloudy  »nd  elesroiarhead:  wind 
S.70OW. 

30 

Sunriae 

663  S.l 

13.0 

38.5 

3,727 

LishlclnudB'.airfromSe. 

Sanaa 

633.^1 

1(^.6 

65.5 

aim 

Clear:  few  clouii:  wind  squaDj 
Clew :  wind  ftam  W. 

Oct.     1 

Sunriae 

G77. 10 

19,5 

55.5 

Sunset 

68:3.  ai 

91.8 

74.0 

3,161 

Clear  and  calm. 

3 

6^ J. 56 

16.0 

48.0 

Clear  and  calm. 

IjnUT         '- 

691  9(1 

SO,  5 

70  0 

9,909 

Cleor  and  calm. 

3 

Sunriae 

684.  SI 

ao.9 

43.0 

All-  fmiT,  9.  65=  E.  1  light  douda 

and  clear. 
Calm:cumuli:dear. 

4 

Sunrise 

689,67 

14.9 

47.0 

9,649 

SaniKl 

673.04 

13.0 

.'i7,5 

3,179 

Clnudv  :  gale  from  NW. 

5 

Sunrise 

e77.li:t 

—0.9 

33.1) 

Calm  and  dear. 

SunMt 

672.1)5 

9.3 

47.0 

3,296 

Overcaal:  wind  WW. 

6 

Sunrise 

e75.1IS 

7.7 

46.0 

Overciut:      ninv     appMnuMa: 
wind  from  NW. 

SuDWt 

Ii78.41 

10.7 

50.8 

3,oai 

Clear:    some  scaUerad  cumoUl 

sun:  wind  NW. 

7 

Sunriae 

G79.09 

7.9 

45.5 

Clear:  wind  NW. 

Sunset 

698. 9l 

14.8 

5T.0 

2,309 

Clear:  brecM  from  NW. 

8 

Sunriae 

C!J7,fcI.'> 

4.8 

38  9 

Calm  and  dew. 

Sunset 

702,65 

iG.y 

62,0 

2,197 

Calm :  clear,  bul  cloudy  in  tta 

9 

Sunriae 

699-76 

9  3 

36.0 

Cleirund'calm. 

Sunset 

:<]■,>.  ae 

90.6 

68.5 

2,192 

Clear  and  acAltered  cumuli :  ealm. 

10 

Sunrise 

704,11 

U.3 

43,0 

Clear  ovi^r  head  :  cumuli  in  lb* 

honi-m     ™lm. 

Sunset 

706. ai 

17  3 

63  5 

1,998 

Clear  oiid  ™lm. 

11 

iunriK 

706.44 

0,8 

33.0 

Clear:  air  from  E. 

Sunset           - 

706.85 

la. -2 

61,0 

2,000 

aeu^and  calm:    ftw  scatlmd 

cumuli. 
Clenr  and  calm.     . 

13 

Sunriae         - 

704.78 

—4  3 

23,0 

Sunset 

7i)!i.*3 

17  9 

63,0 

1,S79 

Clear  and  calm. 

13 

Sunrise 

709  09 

—0.8 

28.8 

Clear :  Tew  cumuli :  air  IVom  W. 

Sunset 

703  46 

15,5 

59.0 

8,144 

Clear  and  li^hl  clouds:  ealin. 
Clear  and  calm. 

14 

705. 46 

9.0 

46,0 

684  68 

10.6 

50  0 

3,809 

Clear  and  calm. 

15 

IW5  2S 

50 

40.0 

Clear:  f-"luhtcloudi!  oin. 

Sunset 

67:^.00 

16,9 

61  0 

9.100 

Clear,  nnd  t..,ne  cumuli :  calm. 

16 

Sunriso 

674.  73 

—6.6 

16  0 

Culm  :  cli-'<r,  with  few  cumuli. 

Suttsel 

r.T6.S5 

IG.O 

GO,  8 

3,092 

Wind  E.r.lear  and  cloud*. 

17 

Sunrtie 

677.66 

—9.3 

a'>.o 

CImf  and  cinuda :  calm. 

Sunset 

683.34 

n.o 

2,940 

Cloudy :  wind  SB. 

18 

Sunrise 

684.65 

13.6 

48',  0 

Overcoat:    nin   began  an  how 
before  sunrise  rcSlm. 

Sunset 

6U0.40 

10.0 

47.0 

9,607 

Cloudy;    rain  in  the  monUof : 

n-r  ffiii.  N. 

19 

a>nriw> 

Gas,  72 

3,5 

35.0 

Miiily :  dew  point =3»>.5  fhhi.  r. 

Ob.  44m.  F.  H. 

08^.73 

13  4 

59.0 

2.700 

Stin.ot 

7  fi 

46  5 

3,831 

1:1   .-  L,"ninlair.«. 

90 

^^^         - 

db^Gl 

4,3 

37.5 

^.. 

<  ...     :u.'l>-..lm   Abankofeloote 
in  SF,.  hnriion. 

8h.-Wm.*.«. 

CSfi  W 

10.6 

47,6 

4.761 

Sunset 

(I'd  .i4 

2.8 

36  3 

4,909 

Biue  mour](..ii.a :  clear  and  cbIbl 

n 

Sunrise 

6i^.G5 

0  8 

30.0 

Blue  mounui;nB :  dear  and  cola*. 
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Date. 

Time. 

Thermometer. 

1843. 

Deg.  Fahr. 

Or4.  37 

Sunri^ie 

— 

Sunset 

66.0 

28 

Sunrise 

52.0 

Sunset 

59.0 

29 

Sunrise 

38.0  ^ 

Sunset 

50.0 

30 

Sunrise 

28  0 

Sunset 

53.0 

31 

Sunrise 

24.0 

Sunset 

54.0 

KOT.     1 

Sunrise 

34.0 

Sunset 

56.3 

2 

Sunrise 

36.0 

Sunset 

46.0 

3 

Sunrise 

32.0 

Sunset 

44.0 

4 

Sunrise 

30.0 

Sunset 

52.0 

5 

Sunrise 

36.0 

Sunset 

50.0 

6 

Sunrise 

34.0 

7 

Bunset 

49.0 

8 

Snnrise 

42.0 

12 

Sunrise 

44.0 

Sunset 

50.0 

13 

Sunrise 

42  0 

Sunset 

51.5 

23 

Sunrise 

36.0 

Sunset 

41.0 

24 

Sunrise 

38.0 

Sunset 

40.5 

25 

Sunrise 

26.0 

26 

Sunrise 

20.0 

27 

Sunrise 

—3.5 

Sunset 

28.0 

28 

Sunrise 

18.0 

Sunset 

28.0 

29 

Sunrise 

21.0 

30 

Sunrise 

37.0 

Sunset 

30.0 

Dec.    1 

Sunrise 

32.0 

Sunsoi 

42.0 

2 

Sunrise 

280 

Sunset 

34.0 

3 

Sunrise 

18.5 

4 

Sunrise 

19.6 

Sunset 

34.0 

5 

Sunrise 

38.0 

Sunset 

28.2 

6 

Sunrise 

26.0 

Sunset 

40  0 

7 

Sunset 

42.0 

8 

Sunrise 

10.0 

Sunset 

42.0 

9 

Sunrise 

21.0 

Sunset 

.19.0 

10 

Sunrise 

10.0 

• 

Sunset 

38.5 

11 

Sunrise 

18.5 

Sunnct 

39.5 

12 

Sunrise 

32.0 

Remarks. 


Fort  Walahwalah. 
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Table  of  ob$ervatioM  wUh  C/i^  l/iermometer — Continned. 


Date. 

Tiine. 

Thcnnometcr. 

Remarks. 

1843. 

Deg.  Fakr. 

Dec  12 

Sunset 

39.5 

13 

Sunrise 

0.0 

Suiibt'l 

26.0 

14 

Sunrise 

10.0 

Sunset 

32.0 

15 

Sunrise 

25.0 

Sunset 

36.0 

16 

Sunrise 

32.0 

17 

Sunrife 

30.0 

Sunset 

52.0 

18 

Sunrise 

34.0 

Sunset 

48.0 

19 

Sunrise 

29.0 

Sunset 

46.0 

20 

Sunrise 

36.0 

Sunset 

39.0 

91 

Sunrise 

33.0 

Sunset 

43.0 

Smrinf  (tP :  brisk  SE.  wind  all  day. 
Wind  S. :  overcast. 

22 

Daylight      - 

39.0 

23 

Daylight 

38.0 

Sunset 

39.0 

Cloudy :  little  rain. 

24 

Daylight 

31.0 

Sunset 

37.0 

Fair  day :  light  breeze  from  S. 

25 

Daylight       - 

32.0 

Sunset 

33.0 

Wind  S. :  fair. 

26 

Daylight 

22.0 

Clouds  ritiing  around  the  horizon. 
Cloudy  :  light  SE.  wind. 

Sunset 

30.0 

27 

Daylight 

20.0    . 

Clear:  wind  SE. 

Sunset 

23.0 

Calm :  sun  faint. 

28 

Daylight 

18.0 

Calm :  reddish  clouds. 

Sunset 

.34.0 

Gentle  SE.  breeze. 

29 

Daylight 

33.0 

Light  snow  falling. 

Sunset 

19.0 

Clear  wind  WSW. 

30 

Daylight       - 

14.0 

Sunset 

19.0 

Fair:  wind  S.  80°  W. 

31 

Daylight 

17.0 

Sunset 

27.0 

Fair:  moderate  SW.  wind. 

1844. 

Jan.    1 

Daylight 

24.0 

Fair :  light  clouds  in  E. 

Sunset 

28.0 

2 

Daylight 

26.0 

Thick  snow  falling. 

3 

Daylight 

20.0 

Heavy  mist 

Sunset 

23.0 

StiU  misty. 

4 

7h.  12m.  A.M. 

20.0 

Sunaet 

24.0 

Dense  mist  all  day. 

5 

6h  SSm.A.M. 

12.0 

Sunset 

22.0 

Wind  NE. :  dense  mist,  as  on  the  two  previous  di 

6 

Sunrise 

6.0 

Mist  breaking  away :  clear  bright  soiuihine. 

Sunset 

21.0 

Clear :  neariy  calm. 

7 

7h.  12m.  A.  M. 

6.0 

Slight  mist. 

Noon 

31.0 

Evening 

24.0 

Clear  sunset. 

8 

7h.  45m.  A.  M . 

20.0 

Brisk  NE.  breeze :  bright  clouds  in  W. 

Noon 

35.0 

Evening 

30.0 

Clear  wind  from  SVi ,—Tempenimt  (f  the  n 
jprifig  at  Ui  edge  206^ :  iht  ctnlrt  it  durMUta  ai 
boiling  point. 

9 

7h.  2Sm.A.M. 

23.0 

Sunset 

33.0 

A  little  snow  falling. 

10 

7h.  15m.  A.  M. 

22.0 

Sunset 

29.0 

Overcast. 
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Dale. 

Time. 

Thermometer. 

Remurki. 

1644. 

Da   FiAt. 

Jon.   It 

15-0 

Sunset 

ao.o 

Day  fair:  bright  sun. 

IS 

Suiiriic 

33.0 

Su:ii«t 

2B.0 

Psninlly  oveitosi :  wind  SW. 

13 

SunrwB 

29.0 

OverCQst:  wind S.  30°  E. 

Suniei 

31.0 

Snow  ailing  thick  ;  wind  TBriftble. 

n 

Sunrise 

^6.0 

Nearly  elesr: -wind  N.  10°  W. 

28.0 

r«n^itf»r«  fl/ioainy  »^<ra04O.4:  *ind  N.  6'W. 

San«l 

as.o 

Cloudy:  snow  Mine:  wind  W. 

15 

Sunriw 

31.0 

Sunaot 

34.0 

Clear:  fair. 

16 

Sunrifle 

34.0 

Sunwl 

35.0 

Fair:  l.ght  wind  N.  50=  W.  all  day. 

17 

17.0 

Sunwt 

4a.o 

Culm:  ann  bright. 

18 

38.0 

Reddish  clouds  in  E. 

3h.  Um.p.M. 

49.5 

r™pB-,,l«Kqf6oUinff  w<dcr303'.7!  wind  S.  iSPW. 

SUDMI 

39.0 

19 

SuBtise 

37.0 

Snow  falling  from  9h.  (ill  Uh.  t.  k.  :  sun  faiut. 

SunMl 

35.0 

ao 

Sunrise 

14.0 

Ob.  56ni.  p,  M. 

41.0 

Otferout:  windSW. 

Suni»[ 

39.0 

31 

Sunrise 

30.0 

Snow  fnlling  fast  from  SW.:  snow  MBMd  at  lOh. 
I.M.:  sunahoiieoul. 

Sunset 

39.0 

Calm:  clcairsky. 

Wind  S.  35"  W-:  clouds  riiiiu;  m  horizon:  light 
Anow  niUine  from  9h.  a.  h.  to  Ih.  p.  k. 

23 

SunriM 

30.0 

4h.  5ni.  F.  «. 

37.0 

from  SW. 

Sunwt 

36.0 

Sky  clear:  high  SW.  wind. 

93 

Sunrise 

40.0 

ModcrareW.  wind  :  dark  clouds  in  N. 

Sunset 

13  0 

Calm :  sky  nearly  dear. 

34 

Sunrise 

45.0 

Sunset 

36.0 

Sky  clciir  :  sun  bright. 

35 

Sunrise 

3.0 

Fair  day  ;  nearly  calm. 

36 

Sunrise 

3.0 

Perfectly  clear ;  calm. 

llh.lSm.i.«. 

30.0 

Tfmpo-aluKflTfcoi'inS"'"'"  202^-2^  ^^■ 

Sunset 

47.0 

27 

Sunrise 

13.0 

Sunset 

33.0 

Sky  unclouded  ail  the  day.       ^        ,    ^ 

4h.25!n.r.-. 

34.0 

Ttrnwrofurt  of  toiling  water  302° :  l«ht  breeze  from 

38 

Bunriae 

27.0 

Sunset 

40.0 

Clear  :  sun  bright :  moderate  SE.  wind. 

Sunrise 

34.0 

ReildUh  clouds  in  horir.on  to  E.  and  N. :  wind  SE. 

30 

SunriM 

31.0 

Calm  and  cloudy. 

Sunset 

39.0 

Clouds  breaking  mvfty. 
Cumuli  in  SE.  and  N. 

31 

Sunrise 

35.0 

Feb.    1 

Sunrise 

37.0 

Orercasl :  snow  foiling. 

Noon 

40.0 

Snowing  all  day. 

Sunset 

34.0 

3 

Sunrise 

24.0 

Sunset 

35.0 

Calm  :  clear  :  lirigl.i  sunshine. 
7>mp(ra(urf  o/  Wling  tfsin-  301°.  5  :  talnj. 

Gh.  15m.  P.  M. 

31.0 

3 

Sunrise 

14.0 

Nearly  dear:  calm. 

36.0 

Overeasr. 

3h.  45(n.  r.  x. 

38,0 

r™nern(u™  rf  t»i'i"<f  irater  aOP.  5 :  neariy  calm* 

4 

Sunrise 

30.0 

Light  white  clouds  in  E. 

Sunset 

40.0 

9h.  p.  «.       - 

13.0 

Strong  SW.  wind. 
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I  3ll.  4ani.  F 
I  SunMt 


Siinriiw 


48.0 
2*0 
IC.O 


4a  0 

37.0 
39.0 
33.0 
35  0 


34  0 
33  0 
35.  D 
Sl.O 
3a.  5 


3'2  0 
22.5 
31.0 
2.1  0 
33.0 
22  0 
37-0 


Ttmptrature  iif  boilijig  wcter  200'.  5 :  • 


Sun  shmin; 
Sun  ahinin! 
Tiinptrnlur. 


:  nearly  cleoi:  a  few  wind  clouda 

loucly  in  SW. 
iitccfouciHin  W. 

Iiaiting  iB-UiT  193°. 5:  moderoie  SE. 

.    :  aky  pa.nM\y  OTcrutit. 


Clearing  off:  moilerale  wind  N.  80=  W. 
Calm  :  »ky  nenrly  clear. 
Skr  clear  :  genlle  W.  bmne. 

30m.  bcfjrs  punri-c. 

Cntm:  cumuli  in  E.:  Bun  faint. 

0»rcii»l:  calm. 

Skv  clear:  Rindemte  weaieri^  irind. 

Calm:  »ky  nearly  clear. 

Calm:  clouiUinsW     lafl  faint. 

dim :  W3tcrv  ciniiils  rnnvm;  from  SW.  to  NEL 

Culm: 


Will 


SW- 


Cinnr 

Entirely  cicitr:  calm. 

Entirely  clear;  calm. 

Sky  vf.'V  Tlr-nr:  nearlv  calm. 

Ci'in    -^induiilainW. 

Clnudirgs  nky  i  calm. 

CloudlMs  aky :  g«ntl«  breeu  S.  G0° 

Clear;  :alm. 

Sky  clear ;  brisk  wind  S.  70=  W. 


■ffhoUin^ 


197°, 5:  moderate  vitid 


MnJtnte  W.  wind:  ■csllrred  watery  cloi 

Cumtiti  all  nver  the  hcireiia:  nearly  calm:  anon 

fiillinr  on  the  mountaina  behind:  rjltion  the  edp 

of  th'^  valley  beyond. 
Sky  itiil  cloudy :  •ironj  bneza  N.  G5°  & 
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Date. 

Time. 

Remarks. 

1844. 

D<j.  FohT. 

Feb.  22 

Sunrise 

2!I.O 

Sun  faint :  modom-e  winfl  ?I.  55°  E. 

>-(H.n 

40  0 

I.  ■!,(  v-„.,.,.,-,.n,d.„ti.:win<lN.40°E. 

]h.  ISm,  r.  H. 

37.5 

To,<,»',.l,';,.l  6Di/mgird(o-198<'.7;   wwspy  clouds 

Sky  tViiiv.-Vtei    wind  N.  50°  E. 

Sunset 

31.0 

M 

Sunnsfi 

36-0 

-Cuiinjli  jii'oniKl  i.'ie  horizon  ;  modemte  8.  wind- 

Sun  SKI 

48.0 

Skv  clear:  ra.m- 

S4 

Sunrise 

ST.O 

Skycle-r:wir»lE. 

ah.45Ln.p.ii. 

60.0 

TtaiftrHure  r/  hoUiog  tcnltr  206° :  eky  riear ;  lirlil 

I.rec7..-  from  >'. 
L«ht  f  rofisl.  clouds  In  S. :  modcra.e  SE-  wind. 

Mar.  9 

Si>n«l 

62.0 

10 

Sunrise 

34.0 

Lii^lit  g^ayiall  doiiJar  sky  clear;  calm. 

SollTCt 

63.  U 

Shy  elcoily:  wind  SW- 

4h.:>(Jm,  F.M. 

61.0 

Tlnipir  Jurr  '/  6«(ingtra(cr  211". 6:   brink  S.  wind  : 
skyi.farlvclfsr- 

11 

Sunrise 

45.0 

Skv  poribHy  o.eivoBf  aliebtrain  falling. 

Sunset 

56.0 

Skyck.,r    no..r«,irring.^ 

13 

Sunrise 

3t.O 

Skytmclou.!,,!    ca'Tti. 

Sunset 

63.0 

Cl«->r!,;y  :  l.t.,lr  ^W    v.'ind. 

13 

35.0 

NocUn„Lv;.i[l.      calm. 

N-ion 

75.0 

Sjnset 

ea.o 

LiKM\jitpry  doude  (luating  in  horizon:  wind  from 

U 

Sunrise 

<5.0 

76.  fl 

Clmr:  wrfccily  calm. 

15 

.Sunrise 

-     44  0 

Citlmald  clouJtcss. 

Sunset 

74.0 

16 

Sunrise 

40.0 

«o»iid:sky  clear. 

84-0 

StuisH 

.Iti.O 

No  air  (tirrir.g:  clear. 

17 

Sun'i.e 

46.0 

Skvcl-nrrcafm. 

C3.0 

Slight  laze  in  N.:  cnlm. 

18 

Suiuise 

38.0 

Clear:. -Dim. 

SutiJft 

64.0 

Clear:  ralm. 

19 

liiinnso 

41  II 

Skv  uEclouded  ;  no  vind. 

Sunset 

Gi.ti 

Pew  sciiilerin?  clouds  in  W. 

30 

.Sunrise 

40.0 

Calm:  unclouded. 

Norn 

81.0 

In  shade:  while  clouds  in  E. 

Noon 

96.0 

In  sun  :  slight  breeze  N.  10'  E. 

Sojisct 

70.0 

Clear  sliy:  no  winil. 

SI 

Sunrise           - 

41,0 

Skyd.udy:ealn.. 

Suiwet 

64.0 

Dark  clouds  in  E. :  wind  N.  70'  W. 

S3 

Siinrise 

360 

Seller.-.!  wind  clouds   wind  W. 

Sunset 

64.0 

Very  cloudy:  »indS.  10=  E. 

S3 

Sunrise 

44-0 

Sky  nearly  clear:  moderate  SW.  wind. 
Redd]-li  clouds  in  W. :  wind  SW. 

Sunset 

630 

34 

Sunrise 

49.0 

Sky  clear:  calm. 

Sunset 

64.0 

Clear:  wind  S.80»W. 

35 

Sunrise 

45.0 

Cloudy  in  E.:  sun  faint:  calm. 

Siinael 

63.0 

Cloudy  in  linriznn  :  gentle  westerly  breei* 

SE 

S.mrise 

3fi  0 

Sun  fain,  rp.irLMllvoverc«;l. 

58.0 

Cclm-.iraify  e!t..r. 

S7 

45.0 

Skyav.'rcnsi:naHrind. 

SurKet 

6(1.0 

Very  c  oudy  :  appearance  of  rain  :  bieh  W.  wind 

38 

Sunr.se 

44  0 

Calm  :  clear. 

39 

(•unriM 

36,0 

Few  dtrk  clouds  in  E.:  calm. 

GO.O 

Cloudy  :  sun  fninl. 

30 

Sunrise 

53.0 

Overi:asl:  slighi  rain  falling. 

Noon 

65.0 

IneesMnlraiu:  moderaie  wind  S.  15=  m. 

Sunset 

66.0 

Skycl..uded:  wind  3  W. 

31 

Sunrise 

54.0 

Heavy  run :  wind  S.  M»  W. 

Noon 

63.0 
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Dste. 

Time. 

Themiomeicr. 

Wei  bulb. 

Remarks. 

1844. 

Dfg.  r«4r. 

Org. 

Mar.  31 

Sunset 

°5ft.O 

Clcnring  off:  wind  SW. 

April   1 

Sunrise 

59.0 

Sky  nearly  clear:  rubn. 

Sunaet 

60  0 

D.ikclouJ   «A(nin?iipinW.;aUBi. 

3 

Sunrise 

4S  0 

CI^Hly  !  1  ;bi  easterly  wintt. 

Noon 

6J,0 

R..in(romSW      <iv4<-Mi 

54.0 

Briali  vvliitif^.  IS^K        l.-iitiii?  off. 

3 

4.1,0 

Sltyn-.ulvcWr:  «•„,.!  E. 

Suiiact 

5G.0 

- 

Pcvf  ctnuila  in  SE. :  sLron"  breele  N. 
fiO"W. 

4 

Sunrise 

41.0 

Slislit  rain  falling  :  win^  S.  63=  W. 

Suiixei 

63.0 

R.inine:  wi.utrromSW. 

5 

Sunrise 

37,0 

Sky  clear:  c:.lm. 

Sun  set 

6^0 

Sky  clear:  rnlm. 

6 

Sunriao 

35.0 

Sky  L-loudlesa :  no  wind. 

Noon 

.90.0 

In  Bliade. 

Noon 

98.0 

- 

In  sun:  sky  nearly  dear;  light  SE. 
breeze. 

Sunset 

7i2,0 

Wind  S.  40=  E. :  cloudy  in  NE. 

7 

Sunrise 

49,0 

liainrne:  oven;loudecl. 

e 

Sunr.se 

a^.o 

Wind  N.  00='  W. :  sky  nenrly  clear. 

Sunset 

52.0 

- 

HrnvydouJainW. :  moderate  wind S. 
80C  W. 

9 

Sunrise 

3H.0 

Skv  d™r  anil  calm. 

Sunjet 

Si.O 

~ 

Dark  cumuli  in  W. :  li-ht  breeie  N.  iS=' 

10 

Sunrise 

Porfeclly  clear:  no  air  slirrinj. 

Sunset 

5*i!o 

Nearly  clear:  ralin. 

11 

Snnrise           - 

37  U 

Sky  ..vercas' :  calm. 

Sunset 

57.0 

- 

CI<...dyio  horizon:  hi^h  wind  in  N.  4S» 

12     Siinriafl 

39.0 

Smnky:  aunfnint:  calm. 

I  Simsct 

eao 

Dens-  smoke  :  sun  okicured. 

13 

Sunrise 

43.0 

Siiiiiky  ftppenr.ini'e  noniniues:  sun  faint. 

Sunset 

53.0 

14 

Sunriw 

411. 0 

Sunset 

53,0 

J[-id.:rnle  windN.  80=  W. :  clear. 

15 

Sunrise 

40,0 

Clear  sky:  no  wind. 

Suns'-t 

5fi,0 

Hieh  wind  S,  15°  E.:  imcbuJed. 

16 

Sunrise 

48  0 

ClrHf  ;  moderate  wind  S.  20=  E. 

Sunset 

54.0 

Brisk  brreie  S.  30  '  V..:  clear. 

17      Sunri-B 

40.0 

■M.Ml^™ie  wind  8. 30=  E. :  cloudy  in  E. 

18     Sunrise 

52.0 

Masses  of  clnuJs  over  ilie  sky :  light 

breeze  8-  C0»  W. 

Sunsil 

48.0 

Clouds  over  setting  aun:  wind  8.83' 
W. 

19 

Sontiso 

30.0 

- 

Mo:teraie  wind  S.  80=  W. :  sky  nearly 

Snnset 

54.9 

_ 

Sky  ov'>,rcast :  cloud*  in  NW. :  wind  3. 

CO'  W. 

20  j  Sunrise 

47.0 

D.irk  cumuli  in  E. :  moderate  wind  3. 

70=  W. 
DeFwe  mist  JTcaler  part  of  t!io  day  :  cold 

21 

Sunrise 

4-7.0 

- 

}Lw.y  :,*n  Lit : Etron- ni.id  ^-.  SO^  W. 

;,iB..n:  ^kyrlenr:  wind  ,V.    9ll=  \V. 
Skv  .-l-ar:  Vi^'k  wi'.d  X.  HP  W. 
Perf.  ctly  di.ir:  ffei>:V,  "-i-swily  ijrceiE. 
Trisbt  K.I1IA  I :  nind.  r.i!c  we:  >.  ulnd. 
Tr.;ijaral!irf  ■/&!•(:'■  I!  iralfr  '2b-6'' .i- 
Ci(,ir,  ex«pl  III  E.:'coM  wind  N.  70=  W. 

Sky  uav«rBilwiiliwMtfjcl<Midai  wind 
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O.M. 

Time. 

W«(  butb. 

Remark*. 

1941. 

D<g.  F-hr. 

Bnr. 

April  S4 

SunriM 

48,0 

45.0 

Cloude  in  E.:  mortrrale  W.  wind. 

Noon 

7S0 

69.0 

Clear:  briek  »ind  S.  80  W. 

Suiiut 

66.0 

58.5 

Clouds  breaking  away  after  a  BprinkUog 

SS 

SunriM 

51.5 

4ft.  0 

Nwrfy  clear:  calm: 

Euniet 

cao 

57,0 

Clouda  in  N. :  calui. 

S6 

Sunriie 

42-0 

43.0 

Perfccilydear:c»lm. 

Noon 

90.0 

8iM 

tjkv  cleur     aliifling  breeze. 

SuiVMt 

eu  5 

71.0 

U:i'vk  dnida  in  the  N. :  «Jm. 

27 

Sunriw 

44  0 

45.0 

Clr„     ..«I,i,, 

Noon 

90.5 

78  0 

Thui  tvliiicrloudaiiihoriuia:  soulherly 

as 

SunriM 

660 

5^.1 

Nearly  clear:  calm.' 

SunHt 

52  0 

48.5 

ScBiWred  cloude:  eaim:'  Itmptratvn  tf 
spring  tati  SC".                   '^              ^ 

s 

SunriM 

46.0' 

47.5 

Nnon 

69.0 

58.0 

Cloudm  wind  brisk  S.  30°  W. 

Sunwt 

57.0 

54.. S 

Cloudy:  moderale  wind  S.  30°  W. 

30 

SunriM 

44.5 

43.0 

Cloudy  in  E. :  cold  »ind  S,  tflO  E. 

w.       . 

60.5 

54  0 

Brighi  suniiei:   calm;  cumuli  aa  new 

M.y   1 

SunrJM 

40.5 

42.0 

Very  clear:  calm. 

SunKC 

56,0 

48.0 

Calm :  brilliant  suomL 

3 

SunriM 

33.0 

35  5 

Clear:  calm. 

Sunwt 

55.5 

50.0 

Clear:  calm. 

SunriM 

30,0 

34  0 

Clear:  calm. 

Sunfel 

67  0 

63.0 

Clear:  calm. 

SunrjM 

53,0 

41.5 

Clear:  liglii  breeze  N,  70°  W. 

SunriM 

42,0 

41.0 

Clear;  calm.                           " 

Noon 

104  0 

f.'.  0 

Ctenr  :  breeze  nl  iniervula. 

Sunact 

56  0 

■      50.0 

Clenr:  Eluding  breeze. 

SunriM 

41-0 

40  0 

Clear:  calm. 

Gh. -20111.  r.H. 

70,0 

6^1.0 
40  0 

r<miiraluTt  ffbiMi  i.f  woltr  305» .  7. 

Siiiiriso 

43  0 

Li^lit  whi(c  clouds  in  E. :  calm. 

SunK« 

76  0 

67.0 

Clear:  calm. 

Sunrine 

42.5 

42.0 

0.1m:  Bliglilhnzc. 

SutiMt 

76.  ft 

fin.O 

Clear:  moderale  wind  S.  40=  W. 

SunriM 

6S,« 

56.5 

rioudain  E, :  calm. 

70,0 

Totv«ifl(urt./jjirins76=. 

Noon 

S4.0 

655 

Luige  miusn  of  wliiie  cloud  in  HE.- 
high  wind  S.  70=  W, 

S-inset 

70.0 

60.0 

Clear:  alight  breeie  S.  75"  W. 

10 

SunriM 

35.0 

41.5 

Clear:  culm. 

3.i,0 

Tcuyitiature  '-frittr  48°. 

56,0 

53.0 

ClCEir     rcnrlycalm. 

11 

SunriM 

53.5 

52  0 

mndenue    wit.d   N    60"   W.:  ahoww 

of  rain  beLween  6h,  bihI  7b.  a.  m. 

SunMt 

53fO 

00.0 

D«ik  clnudi  over  U.e  aky :  briak  wiod 

13 

44.0 

45,5 

Eflaiem  aky  clouded  :  breeie  N.  IS*  E. 

70.0 

- 

TVntperelure  e/  5.-ii»<ie  .rofer  9J3»  B: 
few  wbilc  ctnuda  nii  blue  iky  -  mo- 
derale wind  N.  40=  E.               ' 

Sunwt 

46  0 

45.0 

Clear:  ralm. 

U 

SuoriM 

31,5 

33.0 

Sky  perfecdy  dear  :  calm. 

SUNM 

(6.0 

63.0 
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Dale. 

Time. 

Wet  bulb. 

Remorks. 

IMi. 

Iks-  FoK,. 

iJtT. 

May  14 

Sunri« 

43,  U 

41-5 

CIpot  :  mndsrate  wind  S.  30°  W. 

Noon 

ej.o 

Gd.3 

wind  S.  30°  W.                                 ^ 

Sunuc 

55  0 

50.0 

Sky  ^leirly  clear  ■-  wind  liigb,  S.  30°  W. 

IS 

Suiinse 

41.5 

41.0 

Scaueredciouda:  calm. 

Siinaet 

(il.U 

seo 

Cloudy  in  liorizon  :  moderate  S.  wind. 

16 

fiunrisB 

3i  Q 

32  5 

Nenrly  flFBr  :  wind  S. 

SUDMI 

52.0 

48.  U 

Very  cloudy:  Tew  drop*  of  rain:  Ugh 
>.  wind. 

17 

Sunriae 

33.0 

36.0 

Cloudy  ill  horizon  :  calm. 

Sunml 

5i.O 

45.0 

V'g^vJ"';^^^  "'■'""■'""" '"■^''=*''"' 

IB 

Sunrite 

45.0 

42.5 

Ovcrcuai :  benvy  min  :  wind  S.  G50  W. 

Hoon 

4S.0 

Sii.O 

HcBvy  ond  incesunt  rain:  wind  S.  65' W. 

Sunwt 

53.0 

W.5 

ClrarmKOfT:  wind  N.  30°  E. 

19 

SunriaB 

29. 5 

33.0 

Nearly  clear:  wind  N.  SO'  E. 

Siiniiel 

5U  f1 

4S.0 

Cloudy  in  liorJzon  :  calm. 

SO 

Sunriag 

3!).0 

39.0 

IVrltcilydear:  calm. 

Soon 

68.5 

- 

Ttmptrotan  rf  boiling  naltr  203=  :  iky 
cleur:  brctze  S.  30^  W. 

Sun.el 

48.5 

47. 5 

Nearly  clear:  calm. 

SI 

SuxriM 

45.5 

46.5 

Clear:  culm. 

SlIIIML 

7U  0 

fil  0 

Very  cloudy  :mitdS.  wind. 

92 

Sunriu 

56.0 

S3.0 

Itcddiab  c!oud>  in  E.:  biiak  S.  wind. 

SiinaGL 

55  0 

5(iO 

Cloudv:  winds. 

93 

Stinriw 

44  0 

43.5 

Cloudy  in  liorizon :  cold  S.  wind. 

Sunacl 

45.0 

41  U 

Scauen!dcIoud!.:cfl!m. 

S4 

S'lnriis 

41.5 

42  5 

Hkyorercas<:fBwdrupaofrain. 

Sunset 

47  5 

4S.n 

Sky  nearly  clear  :cnlm. 

as 

Sui.rL.Q 

30  5 

3G.n 

Perftcily  clear  :c«lm. 

Sunaet 

650 

Gao 

Sky  dear:  calm  iUiah  lake. 

as 

Sunrise 

44  0 

45.5 

Sky  overcast:  cnlm. 

Siiniet 

G4  0 

&I.0 

Very  cloudy:  high  wind  N.  00' E. 

27 

SunriM 

44.1) 

46.0 

Clouded:  apptanuice  of  rain:  calm. 

SunHl 

45  0 

46  0 

Bright  aunael:  clear. 

38 

Sunriao 

35.0 

39.5 

CIcur:  culm. 

Sii..«el 

46  0 

4G.5 

Sky  very  clenr;  calm. 

33 

Sunrise 

39.5 

33  0 

Cle.raod«ilm. 

Oil.  15m.  p.  B. 

66.0 

~ 

SlaUon  on  Uii.Mh  walen..  1,  SCO  feet  be- 
low the  pass  in  the  dividi^'?  ri-ije  be- 
tween Iha  Waicrs  of  While  and  Uinrah 
ri>crs:  Umperoture  of  boiling  aalcr 
201  =  .a:  aky  very  dear  aud  calm. 

Sunset 

45.0 

4.^.5 

Porreci|ydfar:calm. 

30 

Sunrise 

3G.0 

35  0 

Skycleor:calm, 

Sunul 

58  0 

54.5 

Clwr  :  no  air  alirring. 

31 

31.3 

36  0 

Clear:  calm. 

Sunset 

54  0 

53.5 

Clear:  tolm. 

JUM    1 

SunriM 

48  5 

40.0 

a.udcd  in  E:  calm. 

Suneet 

62.0 

50.0 

'z,-»;iS^""'"'°'™"'"* 

3 

Sunriw 

4G.0 

45.0 

Scalccred  clouds:  calm. 

Sunaat 

G4.0 

56.0 

CIniids  in  horizon:  moderale  wind  N. 
30' W. 

3 

Siinriw 

42.0 

41.0 

Cl'»r  and  calm. 

4 

Sunme 

43.0 

42,0 

Clear  and  calm. 

SunsKi 

66.0 

6-2.0 

5 

SUNiiio 

41.U 

47.0 

CI"W:ai'lm.  ' 

Suiiut 

G-^.O 

62  0 

Clear;  ciilm. 

e 

SunrJH 

44.5 

44  5 

Clear:  calm. 

Sunwt 

7i.0 

Gl.Q 

Char:  aiodoraUi  wind  N.  45'  £. 
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Dwe. 

Time. 

Wet  bulb. 

RemarLs. 

1341. 

Dtf.  Fahr. 

Dig. 

Juoe   6 

7h.«ra.p.M. 

Sl.O 

rkv  clear:  mwleraie  w>n<l  N.  4S'>  E. 

7 

Sunrise 

53.0 

50,0 

Sky  clG»r:  moacrale  wind  N.  45^  E. 

Sunset 

75.0 

72.0 

TimpiTolart  of  iexUng  icalrr  204=  :  very 

■   8 

SunriK 

43.0 

48.0 

Ve^-rclMrTtttlm. 

Noon 

80.0 

75.0 

Skv  iHtBrly  cleur:  moderale  wind  S,  80" 
DHrk'heavy  clouds  oyer  the  sky. 

Sunset 

70.0 

68,0 

9 

Sunrise 

44.5 

44.0 

Cl.,^:  calm.                                  '' 

Sunset 

72.0 

08.0 

Dark  clouds  in  .he  ^esiem  horiioo: 
ii','lit  breeze  S.  70°  W. 

10 

SiinrtM 

33.0 

38.0 

Skv  dear  iCHlm. 

SURKC 

65.5 

59-0 

40=  E. 

11 

!!unriee 

37.5 

Skr  nearly  clear;  calm. 

SuDsel 

GO.O 

57.0 

Sk>'  mnitled  with  clouds:  modentt 
Mind  S.  65'  W. 

13 

Sunrise 

40.0 

43.0 

.Skv  ■■^■^ai    oJm. 

Sunset 

60.0 

57.0 

Pe*  clouds  iu  W.:  madentB  wind  S. 
40' W. 

13 

Snnriw 

m.o 

Sky  clear:  cJra. 

Ih.P.M.            - 

76.5 

Tempmlun    of  bmling    waltr    199°. S: 

calm:  ihin  while  clouds  in  hotixoil. 

U 

Sunrise 

44.0 

43  0 

Shy  very  dear   cairn. 

Sunm 

76  0 

66.0 

b.li^l.    B.1M*     oalm. 

15 

Sonrise 

43.0 

42.5 

.Skr  dcur  ci.[m 

Sunsel 

54.5 

53.0 

7V.,.pfra,„r-    fboUipg  voter  aOOO;  (ky 

c:ciir:  slight  wesieriy  breeze. 

IG       SunrlHc 

34.(1 

3fin 

Cicnr:  csliu. 

54  0 

53.0 

Bright  sunset:  calm. 

n   :    Sunrise 

an.n 

3fi.O 

Perrftt;ycle»r:calm. 

18      Sunrise 

43.0 

43.5 

Skv  .■!(«:  c«lm. 

19 

- 

63.0 

T(,rv..'.n,H.«    ef  boir«f    uqUf     SOI".*: 

de.xr:  siiilii  wesicriy  Lrei.le. 

Funsel 

eao 

64.0 

Sky  iie:'ilv  clear:  calm. 

20 

Suniise 

sn.o 

35  (1 

Sonsf-t 

49.5 

4rt,5 

Urii^J.LsLjn^c  :  calm. 

31 

SanriM 

40  0 

39.0 

S!i<:!i!  uiisi:  «>uiberiv  br<'c7,c. 

Simsel 

60.5 

Sky  ..odl.'dwiih clouds:  «l;if(ir.gbree«. 

33 

76.0 

" 

Fork  of  Grand  river,  1,600  feel  belo« 
Ihe  divide:  ttinp-r„turc  of  beifw 
tcrtfn-  195°. 8:  cWr  southerly  breeu. 

Sunset 

49,0 

49-0 

Mu^aea  of  '»hil«  clouda  :  wind  ^TirUbJe. 

S3 

Siinnse 

33.0 

34.0 

Sky  pcrfeclly  clear:  eniiu. 

26 

46  0 

50  0 

Clear:  «Jm. 

ST 

38-0 

40.0 

Cl«r:  calm. 

Sunset 

6i.O 

57.5 

Bri?liis^inMti  calm. 

38 

S<>riri5e 

420 

44  0 

Cloudless  sky:  calm. 

Sunset 

74.0 

71.3 

Ne»r;y  dear:  calm. 

29 

Siiurise 

44.0 

46  0 

Skyc>e:.r:  cairn. 

Suiiaet 

7t  5 

72  5 

Ctcar;  «J lifting  breeze. 

3D 

Sunrise 

5s,n 

ritnr ;  (flI.T.. 

?fl5 

76,0 

Cl.iuds  HI  XK. :  modcnilevind  N.60='E. 

Jnlr    1 

61.0 

61  0 

SkvcL^r;  ,,",im. 

S  ■:.■•: 

81.0 

Ml.  il 

ektr-lfiir:  :oullicriy  breeze. 

to,o 

k   t\n.^.~.:.n^  donds   in 
iuil  ;i.  5tP  E. 

66.S 

M, 

'CS  of  (iwuU  ow  tlw 
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Diu. 

Time. 

Thermometer. 

Wei  bulb. 

RemarkB. 

1844. 

Dff.  r"/.r. 

Dts. 

JUDG     3 

Saniiti 

WlO 

76.5 

SkyrlourtH;  ihnniler  and  lightnbg. 

4 

Sut.r:-e 

70.6 

70.5 

Clouds  in  E. ;  rolm. 

Sur.»i.| 

«2.i) 

77.0 

Few  dm|iK  of  rain :  calm. 

5 

Sunrw 

6ii:o 

66.8 

CIcBraTKlcaari, 

S  :iiKi-t 

Hf.ivv  rain  :  NW,  wind. 

6 

Sunris-P 

fii!  0 

63.0 

Sky  overcfls! :  cnlni. 

&tlllS,-l 

7.>.1)      ■ 

73.5 

f:>.<\u[~  j>!i<.(r,-..ri     calm. 

7 

S.mrUe 

65.5 

65.5 

V--ryrl<m.ly-  ™lm. 

SuilBi-l 

fU.O 

78.6 

WpHiirn  nky  clouded:  cnlm. 

8 

Sunrise 

61.5 

64,5 

Fair :  cnlm. 

Nnon 

91  0 

W.O 

Skvrleurun.i  ™lm. 

Sun«I 

81.0 

to.o 

Sk>  T«>nTaIU  overcB,'<i:  cnlm:  Ihunder 
nnil  lis-hl.iin»,  *i[h  lieavy  rain  lielwceu 
lOli.  and  llh,  p.  H. 

9 

G8.0 

66.5 

Ncarlj-clesr;  calm. 

S..n«l 

70,5 

76,0 

CIcBr  :  no  ni-  Mirring. 

10 

Sunriao 

<!:t  0 

61.0 

Fewrloudst  cslm. 

S.ii.PCl 

83-5 

HU.U 

Cloucl.Hiiflasiiisoffafleralhunderihower, 

11 

6-i.O 

70  0 

Ri,yrtel,r:c.im, 

Si,.ia-;i 

7y.o 

76.5 

Sn.rm  cnmin^  up  from  Wfsnord, 

19 

^ '     - 

70  0 

70.0 

Tlim  w,ie  .      ■    ,il,  m.            .rom  SW. 

S'lluel 

(■:■?.  0 

f6.0 

Ci,mij;iin-\V.:  winiLS.  HP  E. 

13 

SiMiri^e 

Sky  n.  =rly  cicr:  niodcr;no  v.  md  S.  30=  E. 

Suiif':! 

eu!a 

7!!.  5 

S.i.iicri;ado..ls:  cnlin. 

11 

Suiibet 

fcJ.O 

80.0 

Cl.ui'ied  p  very  where  exii-i>l  in  ihe  ze- 
mih:  8n.;l,i  breez«  S.  40°  E. 

15 

S.inriBB 

73.0 

70.0 

Sky  cloudy  caunfmr,.. 

N.-.on 

7!)  1) 

7e  5 

SkywiiirelyovcrciwL:   calm. 

S,m»el 

75.0 

S,m>.»dc)uid8:  calm. 

IE 

fiiinriKa 

70.5 

70. t 

Cinudy  :  ap|itdrance  of  rain. 

Sunwl 

73,5 

74.1 

Cloudy  evciywliere  exc"[it  around  iha 
FKHiitilJiuiii  drops  of  rain:  laJm. 

17 

Sunrise 

6a,  0 

68  0 

ParEially  -    ■  , 

Siinnel 

80,0 

7a. 0 

skv^'  .'■                   s.asow. 

18 

Sunhu 

eaa 

68,  C 

Willi-  --loudd  in  horizuii  -.  moderale  wind 
S.  15°  W. 

Sunut 

72.0 

71.5 

Clouds  risiLg  in  eaatward;  high  wind 
S.  40t>  W.                               * 

19 

Sunriso         . 

60.0 

61.5 

Sun  faint  t  panially  o.-ercMt :  cold  wkd 
S.  45°  E. 

Siinscl 

1:8 

66. 0 

Sky  reariyi-lear;  calm. 

90 

SunriM 

54,5 

Sky  clear,  except  in  horizon  :  calm. 

SanMl 

73  5 

71.0 

■■;ky  nearly  clear :  aliglit  l>reeza  S.  35o  E. 

91 

Sunriiie 

co,n 

61. 0 

Skyc'ear:  c^lm. 

71?.  0 

76,0 

Sky  almost  clear:  calm. 

29 

68,0 

6lt.O 

Cloudy,  except  in  the  zenith  i  calm. 

SunseL 

80,0 

78,0 

.10' E. 

S3 

Sunrise 

65.0 

64,0 

Clear  and  calm. 

Suniet 

74.0 

74.5 

Low  dark  aloud-  In  N. :  hiRh  wind  a 

45=  E. 
Sky  clear  t  calm. 

34 

Sun  rile 

64.0 

61,0 

Sutirei  (?1     - 

ea.o 

81,0 

Few  clouds :  moderate  wind  8. 

95 

Sunrise  '      - 
ail.  p.  «.        - 

6S.0 
83.0 

67,0 

Overcast;  shifting  breeze. 

26 

Sunrise 

70.0 

70.5 

Very  clouded :  calm. 

Qh.  p,  M. 

83.0 

Clear:  slr-h:  bre«e. 

27 

Stinriie 

2t>.  P.K, 

70.0 
64.0 

71,0 

Very  much  ^-crcasi:  calm. 

S8 

Sunri»e 

70.0 

70  5 

Misty  and  calm. 

2h.  p.  >i.        - 

100. 0 

- 

Clear:  aobreczB. 

sg 

Sunrisa 

72.0 

71.0 

Clear:  calm. 
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I 

i 

I-  ? 

•4 
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